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PREFACE   TO    EIGHTH    EDITION 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  treatise,  in 
i88g,  many  advances  have  been  made  in  Hydraulics.  Some  of 
these  have  been  briefly  noted  in  later  editions,  but  to  properly 
record  and'  correlate  them  it  has  now  become  necessary  to 
rewrite  and  reset  the  book.  In  so  doing  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  incorporate  other  features  that  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  teachers  and  engineers,  to  whom  he  here  expresses 
his  thanks.  All  of  these  suggestions  could  not  be  followed,  for 
thereby  the  work  would  have  been  expanded  to  two  volumes. 
Indeed  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  left  out  has  often  been 
a  more  difficult  one  than  that  as  to  what  should  be  inserted,  and 
the  author  has  made  the  decision  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
probable  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  students  in  engineering 
colleges  and  to  engineers  in  ordinary  conditions  of  practise. 

The  same  plan  of  arrangement  as  in  former  editions  has 
been  followed,  but  two  new  chapters  have  been  added,  one  oo 
Hydraulic  Instruments  and  Observations,  which  treats  of  the 
I   methods  of  measuring  pressures  and  velocities,  and  another  on 
Pumps  and  Pumping,  in  which  the  various  machines  for  raising 
water  are  discussed  from  a  hydraulic  point  of  view.     Among 
the  new  topics  introduced  in  the  other  chapters  may  be  noted 
the  vortex  whirl  that  occurs  in  emptying  a  vessel,  new  coeffi- 
cients for  dams  and  for  steel  and  wood  pipes,  the  loss  of  head  in 
pipes  due  to  curvature,  branched  circuits  or  diversions  in  pipe 
systems,  the  influence  of  piers  in  producing  backwater,  canals 
for  water-power  plants,  discharge  curves  for  rivers,   the  tidal 
I  and  the  land   bore,  water-supply  estimates,  water  Hammer  in 
pipes,  the  stability  of  a  ship,  and  hydraulic-electric  analogies. 
'  Many  new  examples  and  problems  are  given  and  in  these  the 
I  author  has  endeavored  not  only  to  exemplify  the  theory  of  the 
I  subject,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  conditions  of  actual  practise. 


iv  Preface  to  Eighth  Edition 

Historical  notes  and  references  to*  hydraulic  literature  are 
presented  with  greater  fullness  than  before.  .  .  .  Many  let- 
ters from  foreign  countries  have  urged  the  author  to  introduce 
the  metric  system  of  measures  into  the  book.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  most  important  data,  coefhcients,  and  formulas  are 
given  in  both  English  and  metric  measures,  the  latter  being 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter;  the  student  who  follows 
these  will  have  no  occasion  to  transform  English  units,  but 
may  learn  to  think  in  metric  units  and  to  use  them  without 
hesitation.  .  .  .  The  most  important  tables  are  presented  both 
in  the  English  and  in  the  metric  system,  the  latter  not  being  a 
mere  transformation  of  the  former  but  being  arranged  to  be 
used  with  metric  arguments. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work,  as  in  most  other  books,  the 
numbers  of  the  articles,  formulas,  cuts,  and  problems  were  con- 
secutive and  independent.  In  this  edition,  however,  only  the 
articles  are  numbered  consecutively,  while  the  number  of  any 
formula,  cut,  or  problem  agrees  with  that  of  the  article,  and  this 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  page.  While  the  main 
purpose  in  rewriting  the  book  has  been  to  keep  it  abreast 
with  modern  progress,  the  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  before  in  order 
to  advance  the  interests  of  thorough  education  and  to  promote 
sound  engineering  practise. 


I 


NOTE   TO   NINTH    EDITION 

During  1903-1910  the  eighth  edition  of  this  book  was  re- 
printed eight  times,  each  impression  containing  some  changes 
and  corrections.  It  has  now  become  necessary  to  revise  and 
reset  the  entire  book  in  order  to  more  fully  include  the  advances 
of  the  last  decade.  New  matter  will  be  found  on  hydraulic  instru- 
ments, methods  of  measuring  water,  oblique  weirs,  submerged 
tubes,  regulating  devices  for  pipes,  conduits,  dams,  backwater, 
rainfall,  evaporation,  and  runoff.  The  tables  of  coefficients  for 
orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  conduits,  and  channels  have  been  revised 
and  extended  so  as  to  include  the  results  of  recent  experi- 
ments. Some  old  matter  has  been  omitted  or  condensed,  and 
a  few  changes  in  arrangement  have  been  made.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  text  is  put  in  smaller  type,  so  as  to  aid  teachers 
in  selecting  shorter  courses  for  their  classes.  The  hydraulic 
tables  are  placed  in  the  text  in  connection  with  the  matter 
explaining  them  instead  of  being  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
book  as  before. 

In  this  edition  all  tables,  figures,  formulas,  and  problems  bear 
the  number  of  the  article  in  which  they  are  located,  this  num- 
ber being  given  in  heavy  type  on  the  headline  of  each  right- 
hand  page.  While  the  amount  of  matter  is  about  six  percent 
greater  than  that  in  the  eighth  edition,  it  occupies  twenty  pages 
less,  owing  to  the  smaller  type  and  longer  page.  A  subject 
index  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  authors 
have  everywhere  endeavored  to  unify  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  in  a  manner  advantageous  alike  to  the  technical  student 
and  the  practising  engineer. 

New  York,  November,  191 1. 
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CHAPTER   1 
FUNDAMENTAL  DATA 

Akhcle  1.    Units  of  Meascke 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  universally  used  in  English  and 
American  hydraulic  literature  is  the  foot,  which  is  defined  as 
one-third  of  the  standard  yard.  For  some  minor  purposes,  such 
as  the  designation  of  the  diameters  of  orifices  and  pipes,  the  inch 
is  employed,  but  inches  should  always  be  reduced  to  feet  for  use 
in  hydraulic  formulas.  The  unit  of  superficial  measure  is  usually 
the  square  foot,  except  for  the  expression  of  the  intensity  of  pres- 
sures, when  the  square  inch  is  more  commonly  employed. 


Table  la. 

Inches 

Reduced  to  Feet 
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Inches 
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H 
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3 
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10 
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4 
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20 
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5 
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30 
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% 

.0417 

6 
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40 
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H 
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7 

.5833 

50 
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K 

.0625 

8 
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60 
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H 

.0729 

9 

.7500 

70 
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I 

•0833 

10 
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80 

5.3555 
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4.6296 

2 
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'  It 
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90 
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5- 2083 

The  units  of  volume  employed  in  measuring  water  are  the 
cubic  foot  and  the  gallon,  but  the  latter  must  always  be  reduced 
to  cubic  feet  for  use  in  hydraulic  formulas.  In  Great  Britain  and 
its  colonies  the  Imperial  gallon  is  used,  but  in  the  United  States 
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the  old  English  gallon  has  continued  to  be  employed,  and  the 
former  is  20  percent  larger  than  the  latter.  The  following  are 
the  relations  between  the  cubic  foot  and  the  two  gallons : 

I  cubic  foot  =  6.2321  Imp.  gallons  =  7.481  U.  S.  gallons 
I  Imp.  gallon  =  0.1605  cubic  feet  =  1.200  U.  S.  gallons 
I  U.  S.  gallon  =  0.1337  cubic  feet       =  0.833  I™P-  gallons 

In  this  book  the  word  "gallon"  will  always  mean  the  United 
States  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Table  lb. 

Gallons  and 

Cubic  Feet 
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U.S. 

U.S. 
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I 
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I 

i 
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I 
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I 
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2 
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2 

0.2674 

2 
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2 

0.3209 

3 

22.442 

3 

0.4010 

3 
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3 

0.4814 

4 

28.922 

4 

0.5347 

4 

24.928 

4 

0.6418 

5 

37.403 

5 

0.6684 

5 

32.160 

5 

0.8023 

6 
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6 
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6 

37.393 

6 

0.9628 

7 

52.364 

7 
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7 
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7 

I.1232 

8 

59.844 

8 

1.069s 

8 

49.857 

8 

1.2837 

9 
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9 
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9 

56.089 

9 

1.4442 

10 

74.805 

10 

1.3368 

10 

62.321 

10 

1.6046 

The  unit  of  force  is  the  pound,  or  the  force  exerted  by  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a  mass  of  matter  called  the  avoirdu- 
pois pound.  This  unit  is  also  used  in  measuring  weights  and 
pressures  of  water.  The  intensity  of  pressure  is  measured  in 
pounds  per  square  foot  or  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  sometimes  in  atmospheres.  Gages  for 
recording  the  pressure  of  water  are  usually  graduated  to  read 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  unit  of  time  to  be  used  in  all  hydraulic  formulas  is  the 
second,  although  in  numerical  problems  the  time  is  often  stated 
in  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  Velocity  or  speed  is  defined  as  the 
space  passed  over  by  a  body  in  one  second,  under  the  condition 
of  uniform  motion,  so  that  velocities  are  to  be  always  expressed 
in  feet  per  second,  or  are  to  be  reduced  to  these  units  if  stated  in 
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mOes  per  hour  or  otherwise.     Acceleration  is  the  velocity  gained 
in  one  second,  and  it  is  measured  in  feet  per  second  per  second. 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  foot-pound ;  that  is,  one  pound  lifted  ' 
through  a  vertical  distance  of  one  foot.  Energy  is  work  which 
can  be  done;  for  example,  a  moving  body  has  the  ability  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  by  virtue  of  its  quantity  of  matter  and 
its  velocity,  and  lliis  is  called  kinetic  energy.  Again,  water 
at  the  top  of  a  fall  has  the  ability  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
by  virtue  of  its  quantity  and  its  height  above  the  foot  of  the  (all. 
and  this  is  called  potential  energy.  Potential  energy  changes 
Into  kinetic  energy  as  the  water  drops,  and  kinetic  energ>'  is 
either  changed  into  heat  or  may  be  transformed,  by  means  of  a 
water  motor,  into  useful  work.  Power  is  work  done,  or  energy 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  work,  in  a  specified  time,  and 
the  unit  for  its  measure  is  the  horsepower,  which  is  550  foot- 
pounds per  second. 

In  French  and  German  literature  the  metric  system  of  measures 
is  employed,  and  this  is  far  more  convenient  than  the  English  one  in 
hydraulic  computations.  This  system  is  understood  and  more  or  lis^ 
used  in  all  countries,  and  its  universal  adoption  will  probably  occur 
during  the  present  century,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  an 
American  engineering  book  can  be  prepared  wholly  in  metric  measures. 
TTiis  treatise  will,  therefore,  mainly  use  the  English  units  described 
above,  but  at  the  close  of  most  of  the  chapters  hydraulic  data,  tables, 
and  empirical  formulas  will  be  given  in  metric  measures.  .\t  the  emt 
of  the  volume  will  be  found  tables  RivinR  fundamental  hydraulic 
constants  and  equivalents  in  each  system  of  the  principal  units  in 
the  other  system. 
^  Problem  1.   When  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  weighiDg  6il  pounds,  falls 

r^^^cach  second  through  a  vertical  height  of  11  feet,  what  horse-power  can 
be  developed  by  a  hydraulic  motor  which  utilizes  80  percent  of  the  energy  ? 

Art.  2.     Physical  Properties  of  Water 

At  ordinary  temperatures  pure  water  is  a  colorless  liquid  which 
possesses  almost  perfect  fluidity;  that  is.  its  particles  have  the 
capacity  of  moving  over  each  other,  so  that  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  causes  a  flaw.     It  is  a  consequence  of 
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this  property  that  the  surface  of  still  water  is  always  level ;  also, 
if  several  vessels  or  tubes  be  connected,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  water 
be  poured  into  one  of  them,  it  rises  in  the  others  until,  when 
equilibrium  ensues,  the  free  surfaces  are  in  the  same  level  plane. 

The  free  surface  of  water  is  in  a  different  molecular  condition 
from  the  other  portions,  its  particles  being  drawn  together  by 

stronger  attractive  forces, 
so  as  to  form  what  may 
be  called  the  "skin  of  the 
water,"  upon  which  insects 
may  walk  or  a  needle  be 
**    '  caused  to  float.    The  skin 

is  not  immediately  pierced  by  a  sharp  point  which  moves  slowly 
upward  toward  it,  but  a  slight  elevation  occurs,  and  this  property 
enables  precise  determinations  of  the  level  of  still  water  to  be 
made  by  the  hook  gage  (Art.  35). 

At  about  32°  Fahrenheit  a  great  alteration  in  the  molecular 
constitution  of  water  occurs,  and  ice  is  formed.  If  a  quantity 
of  water  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiet  condition,  it  is  found  that  its 
temperature  can  be  reduced  to  20°  or  even  to  15°  Fahrenheit, 
before  congelation  takes  place,  but  at  the  moment  when  this 
occurs  the  temperature  rises  to  32°.  The  freezing-point  is  hence 
not  constant,  but  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  always  at  the  same 
temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit  or  0°  centigrade. 

While  water  freezes  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  yet  its  maximum  den- 
sity is  reached  at  39^.3  Fahrenheit.  At  this  latter  temperature 
its  specific  gravity  is  i.o  while  at  32°  it  is  0.99987.  As  the  tem- 
j)erature  rises  above  that  of  maximum  density  the  specific  gravity 
of  water  steadily  grows  smaller  until  the  boiling-point  is  reached 
at  212°  Fahrenheit  when  its  specific  gravity  is  0.95865.  To  the 
occurrence  of  the  maximum  density  at  a  temperature  above  the 
freezing-point  is  to  be  attributed  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  ponds  and  streams  do  not  freeze  solid  from  the  bottom  up. 

Ice,  as  a  rule,  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  solid 
sheet.  The  rapidity  with  which  such  ice  forms  is  dependent  on 
the  temperature  and  decreases  with  the  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet.^ 
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The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  ice  varies  from  0.000040S 
to  0.0000197  'IS  ^'^  temperature  varies  from  +  30°  Fahrenheit 
to  —  30°  Fahrenheit.*  Under  certain  conditions  a  rise  in 
temperature  may  cause  a  considerable  expansion,  and  if  the 
sheet  is  a  heavy  one  and  expansion  is  prevented,  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  any  resisting  surface  becomes  very  great. 
A  second  variety  of  ice  called  frazil  or  slush  ice  is  formed  In 
rapidly  flowing  water  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  mate- 
rially below  the  freezing-point.  This  ice  is  formed  in  the  shape 
of  small  needles  which  are  carried  along  and  deposited  in  quiet 
water  below.  Accumulations  of  frazil  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  have 
been  known.*  A  third  variety,  known  as  anchor  ice.  may  of 
itself  be  formed  directly  on  the  bed  and  sides  of  a  rapidly  flow- 
ing stream  or  be  increased  in  volume  by  accretions  of  frazil.  In 
cold  countries  the  design  of  hydraulic  structures  must  take  into 
account  all  of  these  three  kinds  of  ice. 

Water  is  a  solvent  of  high  efficiency,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  pure  in  nature.  Descending  in  the  form  of  rain,  it  absorbs 
dust  and  gaseous  impurities  from  the  atmosphere ;  flowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  it  absorbs  organic  and  mineral  substances.  These 
aSect  its  weight  only  slightly  as  long  as  it  remains  fresh,  but  when  it 
has  reached  the  sea  and  becomes  salt,  its  weight  is  increased  more  than 
2  percent.  The  flow  of  water  through  orifices  is  only  in  a  very  slight 
degrve  affected  by  the  impurities  held  in  solution,  but  in  the  flow 
through  pipes  they  often  cause  incrustation  or  corrosion  which  in- 
creases the  roughness  of  the  surface  and  diminishes  the  velocity. 

The  capacity  of  water  for  heat,  the  latent  heat  evolved  when  it 
freezes,  and  that  absorbed  when  it  is  transformed  into  steam  need  not 
be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  hydraulic  investigations.  Other 
physical  properties,  such  as  its  variation  in  volume  with  the  tempera- 
lure,  its  compressibility,  and  its  capacity  for  transmitting  pressures, 
are  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  The  laws  which  govern  its 
pressure,  flow,  and  energy  under  various  circumstances  belong  to  the 
science  of  Hydraulics  and  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  volume. 

Prob.  2.  How  many  degrees  centigrade  are  equivalent  to  —  40"  Fah- 
renheit ?  How  many  degrees  Fahrenheit  are  etjuivaletit  to  —  40°  centigrade 
Slid  how  many  lo  +  40°  centigrade? 

•  Burots's  Itc  FoimalioQ  (New  York,  1906),  pp.  106,  ji6. 
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Art.  3.    The  Weight  of  Water 

The  weight  of  water  per  unit  of  volume  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  upon  its  degree  of  purity.  The  following  ap- 
proximate values  are,  however,  those  generally  employed  except 
when  great  precision  is  required : 

I  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.5  pounds 
I  U.  S.  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.355  pounds 

These  values  will  be  used  in  this  book,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
in  the  solution  of  the  examples  and  problems. 

The  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  pure  distilled  water  is  the 
greatest  at  the  temperature  of  its  maximum  density,  39°.3  Fah- 
renheit, and  least  at  the  boiling-point.  For  ordinary  computa- 
tions the  variation  in  weight  due  to  temperature  is  not  considered, 
but  in  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  hydrauUc  motors  and  of  pumps 
it  should  be  regarded.  The  following  table  contains  the  weights 
of  one  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  different  temperatures  as  de- 
duced by  Hamilton  Smith  from  the  experiments  of  Rosetti.* 

Table  3.     Weight  of  Distilled  Water 


Temperature 

Pounds  per 

Temperature 

Pounds  per 

Temperature 

Pounds  per 

Fahrenheit 

Cubk  Foot 

Fahrenheit 

Cubic  Foot 

Fahrenheit 

Cubic  Foot 

32^ 

62.42 

95° 

62.06 

160** 

61.01 

35 

62.42 

100 

62.00 

165- 

60.90 

39.3 

62.424 

105 

61.93 

170 

60.80 

45 

62.42 

no 

61.86 

175 

60.69 

50 

62.41 

"5 

61.79 

180 

60.59 

55 

62.39 

120 

61.72 

185 

60.48 

60 

62.37 

125 

61.64 

190 

60.36 

65 

62.34 

130 

61.55 

195 

60.25 

70 

62.30 

135 

61.47 

200 

60.  X4 

75 

62.26 

140 

61.39 

205 

60.02 

80 

62.22  * 

145 

61.30 

210 

59.89 

85 

62.17 

150 

61.20 

2X2 

59^ 

90 

62.12 

155 

61.XX 

■ 

*  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  Hydraulics :  The  7F 
Weirs,  and  through  Open  Oniduits  and  Fine 
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Waters  of  rivers,  springs,  and  lakes  hold  in  suspension  and 
solution  inorganic  matters  which  cause  the  weight  per  unit  of 
volume  to  be  slightly  greater  than  for  pure  water.  River  waters 
are  usually  between  62,3  and  62.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  impurities  and  on  the  temperature, 
while  the  water  of  some  mineral  springs  has  been  found  to  be  as 
high  as  63.7.  It  appears  that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  a  particular  water,  the  weight  62.5  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  is  a  fair  approximate  value  to  use.  It  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  convenient  number  in  computations,  for  62.5 
pounds  is  1000  ounces,  or  ^^^^  is  the  equivalent  of  62.5. 

Brackish  and  salt  waters  are  always  much  heavier  than  fresh 
water.  For  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  about 
63.9,  for  the  oceans  about  64.1,  while  for  the  Dead  Sea  there  is 
Stated  the  value  73  [wunds  per  cubic  foot.  For  Great  Salt  Lake 
ihe  weight  of  water  varies  from  69  to  76  pounds  per  cubic  foot.* 
The  weight  of  ice  per  cubic  foot  varies  from  57.2  to  57.5  pounds. 
The  sewage  of  American  cities  is  impure  water  which  weighs  from 
62-4  to  62.7  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  but  the  sewage  of  European 
cities  is  somewhat  heavier  on  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of 
water  that  is  turned  into  the  sewers. 

Prob.  3.    How  many  galiuns  of  water  are  conlamed  in  a  pipe  3  inches 

in  diameter  and  1 3  feet  long  ?     How  many  pounds  of  water  are  contained    ' 

a  pipe  6  inches  in  diameter  and  11  teet  long  ?  . 

Art.  4.    Atmospheric  Pressure  ' 

Torricelli  in  1643  discovered  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
would  cause  mercury  to  rise  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  had  been 
exhausted.  This  instrument  is  called  the  mercury  barometer, 
and  owing  to  tlie  great  density  of  mercury  the  height  of  the  column 
required  to  balance  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  only  about  30 
inches.  When  water  is  used  in  the  vacuum  tube,  the  height  of 
the  column  is  about  34  feet.  In  both  cases  the  weight  of  the 
barometric  column  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of 
the  same  cross-section  as  that  of  the  tube,  both  colunms  being 
upward  from  the  common  surface  of  contact. 
•Science,  Oct.  ii.  1910. 
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The  atmosphere  exerts  its  pressure  with  varying  intensity 
as  indicated  by  the  readings  of  the  mercury  barometer.  At  and 
near  the  sea  level  the  average  reading  is  30  inches,  and  as  mercury 
weighs  0.49  pounds  per  cubic  inch  at  common  temperatures,  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  is  taken  to  be  30  X  0.49  or  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  b 
therefore  defined  to  be  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Then  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  is  29.4  pounds  per  square 
inch.  And  conversely,  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch 
may  be  expressed  as  a  pressure  of  6.8  atmospheres. 

Pascal  in  1646  carried  a  mercury  barometer  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  and  found  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  de- 
creased as  he  ascended.  It  was  thus  definitely  proved  that  the 
cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  the  vacuum  tube  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  Since  mercury  is  13.6  times  heavier  than 
water,  a  column  of  water  should  rise  to  a  height  of  30  X  13.6  = 
408  inches  =  34  feet  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and 
this  was  also  found  to  be  the  case.  A  water  barometer  is  imprac- 
ticable for  use  in  measuring  atmospheric  pressures,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  know  its  approximate  height  corresponding  to  a  given 
height  of  the  mercury  barometer.  Table  4  shows  heights  of 
the  mercury  and  water  barometers,  with  the  corresponding  pres- 

Table  4.     Atmospheric  Pressure 


Mercury 

Barometer 

Inches 

Pressure 
Pounds  per 
Square  Inch 

Pressure 
Atmospheres 

Water 

Barometer 

Feet 

Elevations 
Feet 

Boiling-point 

of  Water 

Fahrenheit 

31 

15.2 

1.03 

351 

-890 

213^9 

30 

14.7 

I.OO 

34.0 

0 

212   .2 

29 

14.2 

0.97 

32.9 

+  920 

210  .4 

28 

13.7 

0.93 

31.7 

1880 

208   .7 

27 

132 

0.90 

30.6 

2870 

206  .9 

26 

12.7 

0.86 

295 

3900 

205   .0 

•25 

12.2 

0.83 

28.3 

4970 

203   .1 

24 

II.7 

0.80 

27.2 

6080 

201    .1 

23 

"3 

0.76 

26.1 

7240 

199   .0 

22 

10.8 

0.72 

24.9 

8455 

196   .9 

21 

10.3 

0.69 

23.8 

9720 

194  .7 

20 

9.8 

0.67 

22.7 

H050 

192   .4 
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surcs  in  poundiii  per  square  inch  and  in  atmospheres.  It  also 
gives,  in  the  fifth  column,  values  from  the  vertical  scale  of  alti- 
tudes used  in  barometric  leveling  which  show  approximate  eleva-' 
tions  above  sea  level  corresponding  to  barometer  readings,  pro- 
vided that  the  reading  at  sea  level  is  30  inches.  In  the  last 
column  are  approximate  boiling-points  of  water  corresponding  to 
the  readings  of  the  mercury  barometer. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  must  be  taken  into  account  in  many 
computations  on  the  Sow  of  water  in  tubes  and  pipes.  It  is  this 
pn.'ssure  that  causes  water  to  flow  in  syphons  and  to  rise  in  tubes 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  By  virtue  of  this  pres- 
sure the  suction  pump  is  rendered  possible,  and  all  forms  of  in- 
jector pumps  depend  upon  it  to  a  certain  degree.  On  a  planet 
without  an  atmosphere  many  of  the  phenomena  of  hydraulics 
would  be  quite  different  from  those  observed  on  this  earth. 

Prob.  4.  A  mercury  barometer  reads  jo.ij  inches  at  the  foot  ot  a  hill, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  barometer  reads  18.56  inches  at  the  top  of 
ihc  hill.     What  is  the  difference  in  height  between  the  two  stations  ? 

Art.  5.    Compressibility  of  Waier 

The  popular  opinion  that  water  is  incompressible  is  not  justi- 
fied by  experiments,  which  show  in  fact  that  it  is  more  compress- 
ible than  iron  or  even  timber  within  the  clastic  limit.  These 
experiments  indicate  that  the  amount  of  compression  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  applied  pressure,  and  that  water  is  perfectly 
elastic,  recovering  its  original  form  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 
The  decrease  in  the  unit  of  volume  caused  by  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  varies,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Grassi,  from 
o.o(K»5i  at  35°  Fahrenheit  to  0.000045  ^t  80°  Fahrenheit.*  As 
a  mean  0.00005  m^y  be  taken  for  this  cubical  unit-compression. 

A  vertical  column  of  water  accordingly  increases  in  density 

from  the  surface  downward.     If  its  weight  at  the  surface  be  62.5 

pounds  per  cubic  foot,  at  a  depth  of  34  feet  the  weight  of  a  cubic 

loot  will  be      ,      ,    ,  .     ,  , 

62.5(1 -f- 0.00005)  =  62.503  pounds, 

*  Grass,  Acuuks  de  chemie  et  (^yNque,  1S51,  vol.  ji,  p.  437. 
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and  at  a  depth  of  340  feet  a  cubic  foot  will  weigh 

62.5(1  +0.0005)=  62.53  pounds. 

The  variation  in  weight,  due  to  compressibility,  is  hence  too 
small  to  be  regarded  in  hydrostatic  computations. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  volume  for  water  is  the  ratio  of 
the  unit-stress  to  the  cubical  unit-compression,  or 

E  =  — ^'^    =  294  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
0.00005 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  volume  for  steel,  when  subjected  to 
uniform  hydrostatic  pressure,  is  the  same  as  the  common  modu- 
lus due  to  stress  in  one  direction  only,  or  £  =  30  000  000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Hence  water  is  about  100  times  more  com- 
pressible than  steel. 

The  velocity  of  sound  or  stress  in  any  substance  is  given  by 
the  formula  u  =  -y/Eg/Wy  where  w  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit 
of  the  material  weighed  by  a  spring  balance  at  the  place  where 
the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  g  (Art.  6).  For  water  having 
w  =  62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  a  place  where  g  =  32.2 
feet  per  second  per  second,  and  £  =  42  300  000  pounds  per 
square  foot,  this  formula  gives  «  =  4670  feet  per  second  for 
the  velocity  of  sound,  which  agrees  well  with  the  results  of  ex- 
periments. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  above  formula  for  the  velocity  of  stress  it 
is  necessary  to  use  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  elementary 
mechanics  and  of  the  mechanics  of  elastic  bodies.  Let  a  free  rigid 
body  of  weight  W  be  acted  upon  for  one  second  by  a  constant  force  F 
and  let  /  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  one  second.  Let  g 
be  the  velocity  gained  in  one  second  by  W  when  falling  under  the  action 
of  the  constant  force  of  gravity.  Then,  since  forces  are  proportional 
to  their  accelerations,  F=W,  f/g,  and  during  the  second  of  time  the 
body  has  moved  the  distance  ^  f.  Now,  consider  a  long  elastic 
bar  of  the  length  «,  so  that  a  force  applied  at  one  end  will  be  felt  at 
the  other  end  in  one  second,  it  being  propagated  by  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  material.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  bar  and  E  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material.  When  a 
constant  compressive  force  F  is  applied  to  the  bar,  the  shortening  ul- 
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timately  produced  is  2  Fui'AE*  but  if  this  be  done  for  one  second  only 
the  elongation  is  only  half  this  amount,  since  the  first  increment  of 
stress  is  just  reaching  the  other  end  of  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  bar  has  then  moved  through  the  distance 
i  Fu/AE,  and  its  velocity  v  is  Fu/AE.  If  ji-  is  this  weight  of  a 
cubic  unit  of  the  material,  the  weight  W  is  wAu.  Inserting  these 
v-alues  of  u  and  IF  in  the  above  equation,  there  is  found 


Pu 
'  AEg 


whence 


^Vf 


^ 


(5) 


which  is  the  formula  for  the   propagation  of  sound   or   stress  in 
elastic  materials  first  established  by  Newton. 

Prob.  5.   Compute  the  velocity  of  sound  in  distilled  water  at  35"  and 
also  at  80°  Fahrenheit. 


Art.  I 


Acceleration  Di;e  to  Gravity 


The  motion  of  water  in  river  channels,  and  its  flow  through 
orifices  and  pipes,  is  produced  by  the  force  of  gravity.  This  force 
U  proportional  to  the  acceleration  of  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling 
freely  in  a  vacuum  ;  that  is,  to  the  increase  in  velocity  in  one  sec- 
ond. Acceleration  is  measured  in  feet  per  second  per  second,  so 
that  its  numerical  value  represents  the  number  of  feel  per  second 
which  have  been  gained  tn  one  second.  The  letter  g  is  used  to 
denote  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  pure  mechanics  g  is  found  in  all  formulas  relating  to 
falling  bodies;  for  instance,  if  a  body  falls  from  rest  through  the 
height  A,  it  attains  in  a  vacuum  a  velocity  equal  to  VsgA.  In 
hydraulics  g  is  found  in  all  formulas  which  express  the  laws  of 
flow  of  water  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 

The  quantity  of  ja.?  feet  per  second  per  second  is  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  g  which  is  often  used  in  hydraulic  formulas.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  force  of  gravity  b  not  of  constant 
intensity  over  the  earth's  surface,  but  is  greater  at  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator,  and  also  greater  at  the  sea  level  than  on  high 
mountains.  The  following  formula  of  Peirce,  which  is  partly 
theoretical  and  partly  empirical,  gives  g  in  feet  per  second  per 

"  MetrimAn's  Mechanics  of  Material  (New  York,  igu),  pp.  25,  ^2$. 
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second  for  any  latitude  /,  and  any  elevation  e  above  the  sea  level, 
e  being  in  feet : 

g  =  32.0894 (i  +  0.0052375  sin^O  (i ""  0.0000000957^)     (6)1 
and  from  this  its  value  may  be  computed  for  any  locality. 

The  greatest  value  of  g  is  at  the  sea  level  at  the  pole,  and 
for  this  locality  /  =  90°,  e  =  o,  whence  g  =  32.258.  The  least 
value  of  g  is  on  high  mountains  at  the  equator ;  for  this  there 
may  be  taken  /  =  0°,  e  =  10  000  feet,  whence  g  =  32.059.  The 
mean  of  these  is  the  value  of  the  acceleration  used  in  this  book, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  namely, 

g  =  32.16  feet  per  second  per  second, 

and  from  this  the  mean  values  of  the  frequently  occurring 
quantities  V2^  and  i/2g  are  found  to  be 

V2g=  8.020,         1/2^  =  0.01555.  (6)2 

If  greater  precision  be  required,  which  will  sometimes  be  the  case, 
g  can  be  computed  from  the  above  formula  for  the  particular 
latitude  and  elevation.  Table  6  gives  multiples  of  the  quantities 
g,  2g,  i/2g,  and  V^g  which  will  often  be  useful  in  numerical 
computations. 

Table  6.     Acceleration  of  Gravity 


No. 

Multiples 
of« 

Multiples 
of  2g 

Multiples 

of  l/2g 

Multiples 
ofs/iiT 

No 

I 

3216 

64.32 

0.01555 

8.02 

I 

2 

64.32 

128.6 

0.03109 

16.04 

2 

3 

96.48 

193.0 

0.04664 

24.06 

3 

4 

128.6 

2573 

0.06219 

32.08 

4 

5 

160.8 

321.6 

0.07774 

40.10 

5 

6 

193.0 

385.9 

0.09328 

48.12 

6 

7 

325.1 

450.2 

0.1088 

56.14 

7 

8 

2573 

514.5 

0.1244 

64.16 

8 

9 

289.4 

578.9 

0.1399 

72.18 

9 

10 

321.6 

643.2 

1 

0.1555 

80.20 

10 

Prob.  6.  Compute  to  four  significant  figures  the  values  of  g  and 
■\/2g  for  the  latitude  of  40  36'  and  the  elevation  400  feet.  Also  for 
the  same  latitude  and  the  elevation  4000  feet. 
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Art,  7.    Historical  Notes 

Hydraulics  is  that  branch  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids  which 
treats  of  water  in  motion,  while  Hydrostatics  treats  of  water  at 
rest.  These  two  branches  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Hydromechanics,  the  name  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids  and  gases. 
While  the  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  treat  of  water  in  motion, 
the  most  important  principlesof  hydrostatics  will  also  be  discussed, 
^cc  these  are  necessary  for  a  complete  development  of  the  laws 
of  flow.  The  word  "Hydraulics"  is  hence  here  used  as  closely 
synonymous  with  the  hydromechanics  of  water. 

Hydraulics  is  a  modern  science  which  is  still  far  from  perfect. 
Archimedes,  about  250  B.C.,  established  a  few  of  the  principles 
of  hydrostatics  and  showed  that  the  weight  of  an  immersed  body 
is  less  than  its  weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  the  water  that  it 
displaces.  Chain  and  bucket  pumps  were  used  at  this  period  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  force  pump  was  invented  by  Ctesibius 
about  1 20  B.C.  The  Romans  built  aqueducts  as  early  as  300  b.c... 
and  later  used  earthen  and  lead  pipes  to  convey  water  from  them 
to  their  houses.  They  knew  that  water  would  rise  in  a  lead  pipe 
to  the  same  level  as  in  the  aqueduct  and  that  a  slope  was  neces- 
sary' to  cause  flow  in  the  latter,  but  had  no  conception  of  such  a 
ample  quantity  as  a  cubic  foot  per  minute.  Even  this  slight 
knowledge  was  lost  after  the  destruction  of  Rome,  475  A.D,,  and 
Europe,  for  a  thousand  years  sunk  in  barbarism,  made  no  scien- 
tific inquiries  until  the  Renaissance  period  began. 

Galileo,  in  1630,  studied  the  subject  of  the  flotation  of  bodies 
in  water,  and  a  little  later  his  pupils  CastelU  and  TorricelU  made 
notable  discoveries,  the  former  on  the  flow  of  water  in  rivers 
and  the  latter  on  the  height  of  a  jet  issuing  from  an  orifice. 
Pascal,  about  1650.  extended  Torricelli's  researches  on  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  causing  liquids  to  rise  in 
a  vacuum.  Mariotte,  about  1680,  considered  the  influence  of 
friction  in  retarding  the  flow  in  pipes  and  channels,  and  New- 
ton, in  1685,  observed  the  contraction  of  a  jet  issuing  from  an 
orifice. 
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.  During  the  eighteenth  century  notable  advances  were  made. 
Daniel  and  John  Bernoulli  extended  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  fluids,  and  this  theory  was  much  improved  and 
generalized  by  D'Alembert.  Bossut  and  Dubuat  made  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  deduced  practical  coeffi- 
cients, while  Chezy  and  Prony,  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
established  general  formulas  for  computing  velocity  and  discharge. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  progress  in  every  branch  of 
hydraulics  was  great  and  rapid.  Eytelwein,  Weisbach»  and 
Hagen  stood  high  among  German  experimenters;  Venturi  and 
Bidone  among  those  of  Italy ;  Poncelet,  Darcy,  and  Bazin  among 
those  of  France ;  while  Kutter  in  Switzerland,  Rankine  in  Eng- 
land, and  James  B.  Francis  and  Hamilton  Smith  in  America  also 
took  high  rank  for  either  practical  or  theoretical  investigations. 
By  the  experiments  and  discussions  of  these  and  many  other  en- 
gineers the  necessary  coefficients  for  the  discussion  of  orifices, 
weirs,  jets,  pipes,  conduits,  and  rivers  have  been  determined  and 
the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  has  been  much  extended  and  per- 
fected. The  invention  of  the  turbine  by  Foumeyron  in  1827 
exerted  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  water  power, 
while  the  studies  necessary  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  for 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  have  greatly  promoted 
hydraulic  science.  In  this  advance  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  did  much  good  work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
and  are  continuing  it  during  the  present  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  is  shown  by  the  nimierous  valuable  papers  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  engineering  societies  and  in 
the  scientific  press,  many  of  which  will  be  cited  in  this  book. 

Galileo  said  in  1630  that  the  laws  controlling  the  motion  of 
the  planets  in  their  celestial  orbits  were  better  understood  than 
those  governing  the  motion  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  true  today,  for  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
and  channels  has  not  yet  been  perfected.  Experiment  is  now 
in  advance  of  theory,  but  it  is  intended  to  present  both  in  this 
volume  as  far  as  practicable,  for  each  is  necessary  to  a  satisfac- 
tory understanding  of  the  other. 
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Prob.  7.  Who  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  Lowell  Hydraulic  Ex- 
perimenls?  When  and  where  was  it  published?  What  inllucncc  has  it 
exerted  upon  hydraulic  science  ? 

Art.  8,    Numerical  Computations 

The  numerical  work  of  computation  should  not  be  carried 
to  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  the  data  of  the  problem 
warrant.  For  instance,  in  questions  relating  to  pressures,  the 
data  are  uncertain  in  the  third  significant  figure,  and  hence  more 
figures  than  three  in  the  final  result  must  be  delusive.  Thus 
lei  it  be  required  to  compute  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  in  a 
box  containing  307.37  cubic  feet.  Taking  the  mean  value  62.5 
pounds  as  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot,  the  multiplication  gives 
the  result  19  2 10.625  pounds,  but  evidently  the  decimals  here  have 
no  precision,  since  the  last  figure  in  62.5  is  not  accurate,  and  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  5,  depending  upon  the  impurity  of  the  water 
and  its  temperature.  The  proper  answer  to  this  problem  is 
19  200  pounds,  or  perhaps  19  210  pounds,  and  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  probable  average  result  rather  than  an  exact  quantity. 

Three  significant  figures  are  usually  sufficient  in  the  answer 
to  any  hydraulic  problem,  but  in  order  that  the  last  one  may  be 
correct  four  significant  figures  should  be  used  in  the  computa- 
tions. Thus,  307.37  has  five  significant  figures  and  this  should  be 
written  307.4  before  multiplying  it  by  62.5.  The  zeros  following 
a  decimal  point  of  a  decimal  are  not  counted  significant  figures; 
thus,  o.ootQ  has  two  and  0.0003742  has  four  significant  figures. 

The  use  of  logarithms  is  to  be  recommended  in  hydraulic 
computations,  as  thereby  both  mental  labor  and  time  are  saved. 
Four-figure  tables  arc  sufficient  for  common  problems,  and  their 
use  is  particularly  advantageous  in  all  cases  where  the  data  are 
not  precise,  as  thus  the  number  of  significant  figures  in  final 
results  is  kept  at  about  three,  and  hence  statements  implying 
great  precision,  when  none  really  exists,  are  prevented.  The 
four-place  logarithmic  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  solving  numerical  problems.  As  an  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  3.66 


m 
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inches  square  and  28.7  feet  long.  The  computation,  both  by 
<xmimon  arithmetic  and  by  logarithms,  is  as  follows,  and  it  will 
Jbe  found,  by  trying  similar  problems,  that  in  general  the  use  of 


By  Arithmetic 

By  Logarithin.s 

2.66 

0.04914 

2.66      0.4249 

2.66 

28.7 

2 

532 

9828 

0.8498 

1596 

393" 

144    2.1584 

160 1 144 

3439 

2.6914 

7.076(0 

•.04914 

1.410 

28.7     1.4579 

576 

62.5 

62.5     I.79S9 

13 16 

846 

Ans.  88.1     1.9452 

1296 

282 

20 

70 

14 

Ans. 

88.1  pounds. 

6 

logarithms  effects  a  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  common 
slide  rule,  which  is  constructed  on  the  logarithmic  principle,  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  in  the  numerical  work  of  many 
hydraulic  problems. 

The  tables  of  constants,  squares,  and  areas  of  circles  at  the 
end  of  this  volume  will  also  be  advantageous  in  abridging  com- 
putations. For  instance,  it  is  seen  at  once  from  Table  E  that  the 
square  of  2.66  to  four  significant  figures  is  7.076,  while  Table  F 
shows  that  the  area  of  a  circle  having  a  diameter  of  0.543  inch  is 
0.2316  square  inch.  Logarithms  of  hydraulic  and  mathematical 
constants  are  given  in  Tables  A,  C,  and  K.  Tables  la,  16,  and 
6  of  this  chapter  and  others  in  the  next  chapter  give  multiples  of 
constants  which  may  be  advantageously  used  when  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  several  numbers  by  the  same  constant.  For  example, 
when  it  is  required  to  reduce  333.4,  318.7,  and  98.6  cubic  feet 
to  U.  S.  gallons,  the  book  is  opened  at  Table  lb,  where  the  multi- 
ples of  7.481  are  given,  and  the  work  is  as  follows : 

333.4  318.7  986 


2244.2  2244.2  673.2 

224.4  74.8  59.8 

22.4  59.8  4.5 

3:2                           ^  737.S 

2494.0  2384.0 
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These  results  are  more  accurate  than  can  be  obtained  with  four- 
place  l<^arithniic  tables.  The  logarithmic  work  for  this  case 
would  be  the  following: 


33J-4 

3'8.7 

9S.6 

».S"9 

»-5034 

"-9930 

3.3969 

0,8740 
3.3774 

0.8740 
*.8679 

J-194 

^384 

737-7 

As  this  book  is  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in 
technical  schools,  a  word  of  advice  directed  especially  to  them 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  It  will  be  necessary  for  students,  in 
order  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  hydraulic  science,  or  of 
any  other  engineering  subject,  to  solve  many  numerical  problems, 
and  in  this  a  neat  and  systematic  method  should  be  cultivated. 
The  practice  of  performing  computations  on  any  loose  scraps  of 
paper  that  may  happen  to  be  at  hand  should  be  at  once  discon- 
tinued by  every  student  who  has  followed  it,  and  he  should  here- 
after solve  his  problems  in  a  special  book  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  accompany  them  by  such  explanatory  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary  in  order  to  render  Ihe  solutions  clear.  Such  a 
note-book,  written  in  ink,  and  containing  the  fully  worked  out 
solutions  of  the  examples  and  problems  given  in  these  pages, 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  every  student  who  makes  it.  Before 
beginning  the  solution  of  a  problem  a  diagram  should  be  drawn 
whenever  it  is  possible,  for  a  diagram  helps  the  student  to  cleariy 
understand  the  problem,  and  a  problem  thoroughly  understood 
is  half  solved.  Before  commencing  the  numerical  work,  it  is  also 
well  to  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  final  result. 

In  this  volume  Greek  letters  are  used  only  for  signs  of  operation 
and  for  angles.  The  letter  S  is  employed  as  the  symbol  of  differenti- 
ation and  it  should  be  called  "differential."  Following  are  names 
of  some  Greek  letters : 


«  Alpha 
^  Beta 
7  Gamma 
i  Delta 
t   Epsilon 


ij  Eta 
6  Thela 
K  Kappa 
A  Lambda 
n  Mu 


V  Nu 

w    Pi 

p  Rho 
a  Sigma 
T  Tau 


<^  Phi 
^  Psi 
i  Zela 
u)  Omega 
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In  every  rational  algebraic  equation  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
terms  should  be  of  the  same  dimension,  for  it  is  impossible  to  add 
together  quantities  of  different  kinds.  This  principle  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  student  in  checking  the  correctness  of  algebraic  work. 
For  example,  let  a  and  b  represent  areas  and  /  a  length ;  then  such 
an  equation  as  al—P=b  is  impossible,  because  a/,  is  a  volume,  while 
P  and  b  are  areas.  Again,  let  V  represent  velocity,  Q  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  a  area ;  then  the  equation  Q^aV  is  correct  dimensionally, 
for  the  dimension  of  F  is  length  per  second  and  hence  a  F  is  of  the 
same  dimension  as  Q.  The  equation  Q/a=  V^  is,  however,  impossible, 
for  Q/a  is  of  the  same  dimension  as  the  first  power  of  F,  and  this  can- 
not also  be  equal  to  its  second  power. 

Prob.  8.  When  the  height  of  the  water  barometer  is  33.5  feet,  what 
is  the  height  of  the  mercury  barometer,  and  what  is  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Art.  9.    Data  in  the  Metric  System 

When  the  metric  system  is  used  for  hydraulic  computations, 
the  meter  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  cubic  meter  as  the 
unit  of  volume,  and  the  kilogram  as  the  unit  of  force  and  weight. 
Lengths  are  sometimes  expressed  in  centimeters  and  volumes  in 
liters,  but  these  should  be  reduced  to  meters  and  cubic  meters 
for  use  in  the  formulas.  The  unit  of  time  is  the  second,  the  unit 
of  velocity  is  one  meter  per  second,  and  accelerations  are  measured 
in  meters  per  second  per  second.  Pressures  are  usually  expressed 
in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  and  densities  in  kilograms  per 
cubic  meter.  The  metric  horse-power  is  75  kilogram-meters 
of  work  per  second,  and  this  is  about  li  per  cent  less  than  the 
English  horse-power.  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  book  give  the 
equivalents  in  each  sj'stem  of  the  units  of  the  other  system,  but 
the  student  will  rarely  need  to  use  such  tables.  He  should,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  exclusively  employ  the  metric  s\"stem  when  using 
it,  and  learn  to  think  readily  in  it.  The  following  matter  is  sup- 
plementar\'  to  the  corresjx>nding  articles  of  the  preceding  pages. 

vArt.  2)  At  about  o*  centigrade  ice  is  generally  formed. 
When  water  is  kept  | perfectly  quiet,  however,  it  is  found  that  its  tem- 
ix*ratun>  can  l>e  nxluced  to  —  7*  or  —  if  before  freezing  begins,  but  at 
this  instant  the  tcm|)erature  of  the  water  rises  lo  o^  centigrade. 
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(Art.  3)   In  the  metric  system  the  following  approximate  values 
are  used  for  the  weight  of  water: 

I  liter  of  water  weighs     i  kilogram 
I  cubic  meter  weighs  looo  kilograms 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  constants  for  the  weight  of  water  differ 
slightly  in  the  two  systems.  Thus,  the  equivalent  of  62.5  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  is  about  looi  kilograms  per  cubic  meter.  The  weight 
per  unit  of  volume  of  pure  distilled  water  is  greatest  at  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  4®.i  centigrade,  and  least  at  the  boiling-point. 
Table  9a  gives  weights  of  distilled  water  at  different  temperatures 
in  kilograms  per  cubic  meter,  as  determined  by  Rossetti.*   River 

Table  9a.    Weight  of  Distilled  Water 

Metric  Measures 


Klocntms  per 

Temperature 

Kilograms  per 

1 
Temperature 

Kilograms  per 

Centignde 

Cubic  Meter 

Centigrade 

Cubic  Meter 

Centigrade 

Cubic  Meter 

-3" 

999.59 

1 6- 

999.00 

55* 

98585 

0 

999.87 

18 

998.65 

60 

983.38 

+  3 

999-99 

20 

998.26 

65 

980.74 

4 

1000.00 

22 

39783 

70 

977.94 

S 

999.99 

25 

397.12 

75 

974.98 

6 

999.97 

30 

995.76 

80 

971.94 

8 

999.89 

35 

994.13 

85 

968.79 

10 

99975 

40 

992.35 

90 

965.56 

12 

999.55 

45 

990.37 

95 

962.19 

14 

999.30 

50 

998.20 

100 

958.65 

waters  are  usually  between  997  and  looi  kilograms  per  cubic  foot, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  impurities  and  the  temperature,  while 
the  water  of  some  mineral  springs  has  been  found  as  high  as  1004. 
It  appears  then  that  1000  kilograms  per  cubic  meter  is  a  fair  average 
value  to  use  in  hydraulic  work  for  the  weight  of  fresh  water.  Brack- 
ish and  salt  waters  are  heavier.  For  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  weight 
per  cubic  meter  is  about  1023,  for  the  oceans,  about  1027,  while  for  the 
Dead  Sea  there  is  stated  the  value  of  11 69  kilograms  per  cubic  meter. 
For  Great  Salt  Lake  the  weight  of  water  varies  from  1105  to  1227 
kilograms  per  cubic  meter.  The  weight  of  ice  per  cubic  meter  varies 
from  916  to  921  kilograms. 

*  Annales  de  chcmie  et  de  physique,  1869,  vol.  17,  p.  370. 
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(Art.  4)  Near  the  sea  level  the  average  reading  of  the  mer- 
cury barometer  is  76  centimeters,  and  since  mercury  weighs  13.6 
grams  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  average  atmospheric  pressure  is  taken 
to  be  76-1-  0.0136  =  1.0333  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  One 
atmosphere  of  pressure  is  therefore  slightly  greater  than  a  pressure 
of  one  kilogram  per  square  centimeter.  Conversely,  a  pressure  of 
one  kilogram  per  square  centimeter  may  be  expressed  as  a  pressure 
of  0.968  atmosphere.  In  a  perfect  vacuum  water  will  rise  to  a  height 
of  about  loj  meters  under  a  mean  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  for  the 
average  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.6,  and  13.6  X  0.76=10.33 
meters.  Table  9^  shows  atmospheric  pressures,  altitudes,  and  boil- 
ing-points of  water  corresponding  to  heights  of  the  mercury  and  water 
barometers. 

Table  9b,    Atmospheric  Pressure 

Metric  Measures  - 


McTcuiy 
Barometer 
Millimeters 

Presure 
Kilograms 
per  Square 
Centimeter 

Pressure 

Water 

Barometer 

Meters 

Elevations 
Meters 

Boiling-point 

of  Water 

Centigrade 

• 

790 
760 

730 
700 

670 

640 

610 

580 

550 
520 

1.074 

I -033 
0.992 

.952 
.911 
.870 
.829 
.788 

.748 
.707 

1.04 
I.OO 
0.96 
.92 
.88 
.84 
.80 
.76 

.72 
.68 

10.74 

10.33 
9.92 

952 
9.11 
8.70 
8.29 
7.88 

7.48 
7.07 

-32s 
0 

+  340 
690 

I04S 
1420 
1820 
2240 
2680 
3140 

lOI^.I 

100  .0 

98.9 
97.8 
96.6 

95  -4 
94.1 

92  .8 

91  S 

90  .1 

(Art.  5)  .  If  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  water  is  1000  kilo- 
grams at  the  surface  of  a  pond,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  at  a 
depth  of  loj  meters  will  be 

1000(1  +0.00005)=  1000.05  kilograms, 

and  at  a  depth  of  103^  meters  a  cubic  meter  will  weigh 

1000  (i  +  0.0005)  ~  1000.5  kilograms. 

Hence  the  variation  due  to  compression  is  too  small  to  be  generally 
taken  into  account.     The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  volume  for  water  is 

E  =  —   '"    =  20  700  kilograms  per  square  centimeter, 
0.00005 
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while  that  of  steel  is  about  2  100  000,     Using  g  =  9.S  meters  per 
second  per  second,  the  mean  velocity  of  sound  in  water  is 
1'  =  -^  Egi'w  =  1410  meters  per  second. 

(Art.  6)  The  formula  of  Peirce  for  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
on  the  earth's  surface  is 

g  =  9.78085  (i  +0.0051375  sb=0(i  -  coocxxxjjHe)         (9)i 

hich  g  is  the  acceleration  in  meters  p>er  second  per  second  at  a 
place  whose  latitude  is  /  degrees  and  whose  elevation  is  e  meters 
above  the  sea  level.  The  greatest  value  of  ^  is  at  the  sea  level  at 
the  pole;  here  /  =  qo°  and  c  =  o,  whence  5  =  9,8322.  The  least 
value  of  5  in  hydraulic  practice  is  found  on  high  lands  at  the 
equator ;  here  /  =  0°  and  e  =  4000  meters,  whence  g  =  9.7683.  The 
■nean  of  these  is  q.Soo,  which  closely  agrees  with  that  found  in 
Art.  6,  since  32.16  feet  equals  9.802  meters ;  accordingly 

g  =  g.8oo  meters  per  second  per  second 
b  the  \'alue  of  the  acceleration  that  will  be  used  in  Ifie  metric  work 
<rf  this  book.     From  this  are  found 

V2g  =  4.427  1/21  =  0.05102  (9), 

Table  9i'  gives  multiples  of  these  values  which  will  often  be  of  use 
in  numerical  computations. 

T.ABLE  9f.    Acceleration  Due  to  Gravity 

Metric  Measures 


No. 

«..^ 

MulttplH 
oil. 

MuUiplcs 

Mullipln 

No. 

O.Sm 

19.60 

0.05101 

4-4  J  7 

, 

19.60 

39.10 

lOlO 

8.854   _ 

a 

»9.40 

58.80 

0 

'531 

13.181 

3 

39-ao 

78.40 

2041 

17.71 

4 

49.00 

98.00 

0 

1551 

J  1. 14 

5 

58.80 

117.60 

306. 

J6.S6 

6 

68.60 

137- a 

3S7I 

iO-W 

7 

78.40 

.S6.8 

0 

4082 

3S.43 

S 

« 

S8.30 
98.00 

176-4 
196,0 

° 

4S9I 

JIOI 

3g-84 
44.17 

9 

(Art.  8)     The  remarks  as  to  precision  of  numerical  computation 
aiq>ly  here.     Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  weight  of  water 
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in  a  pipe  38  centimeters  in  diameter  and  6  meters  long,  Table  F  gives 
0.1 1 34  square  meter  for  the  sectional  area,  the  volume  is  then  0.6804 
cubic  meter,  and  the  weight  is  680  kilograms,  the  fourth  figure 
being  omitted  because  nothing  is  known  about  the  temperature 
or  purity  of  the  water.  In  general,  hydraulic  computations  are 
much  easier  in  the  metric  than  in  the  English  system. 

Prob.  9(j.  Compute  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  Qiuto,  Ecuador, 
which  is  in  latitude  —  o  13'  and  at  an  elevation  of  2850  meters  above 
sea  level. 

Prob.  9b.  What  is  the  pressure  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter 
at  the  base  of  a  column  of  water  95.4  meters  high  ? 

Prob.  9c.  Compute  the  velocity  of  sound  in  fresh  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  12°  centigrade,  and  also  its  mean  velocity  in  salt  water. 

Prob.  9d.  How  many  cubic  meters  of  water  are  contained  in  a  pipe 
315  meters  long  and  15  centimeters  in  diameter?  How  many  kilograms? 
How  many  metric  tons? 

Prob.  9e.  What  is  the  boiling-point  of  water  when  the  mercury  ba- 
rometer reads  735  millimeters  ?  How  high  will  water  rise  in  a  vacuum  tube 
at  a  place  where  the  boiling-point  of  water  is  92°  centigrade  ? 
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hydrostatics 
Art.  10.    Tbansmission  of  Pressure 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  a  fluid  is  its  capacity 
of  transmitting  a  pressure,  applied  at  one  point  of  the  surface  of 
a  closed  vessel,  unchanged  in  intensity,  in  atl  directions,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  applied  pressure  is  to  cause  an  equal  force  per 
square  inch  upon  all  parts  of  the  enclosing  surface.  Pascal,  in 
1646,  was  the  first  to  note  that  great  forces  could  be  produced 
in  this  manner;  he  saw  that  ihe 
total  pressure  increased  propor- 
tionally with  the  area  of  the  sur- 
face. Taking  a  closed  barrel  filled 
with  water,  he  inserted  a  small 
vertical  tube  of  considerable  length 
lightly  into  it,  and  on  filling  the 
lube  the  barrel  burst  under  the 
great  pressure  thus  produced  on  its  sides,  although  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  the  tube  was  quite  small.  The  first  diagram  in 
Fig.  lOd  represents  Pascal's  barrel,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  unit- 
pressure  in  the  water  at  B  is  due  to  the  head  AB  and  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  tube  AC. 

Pascal  clearly  saw  that  this  property  of  water  could  be  em- 
ployed in  a  useful  manner  in  mechanics,  but  it  was  not  until  1796 
that  Bramah  built  the  first  successful  hydraulic  press.  This 
machine  has  two  pistons  of  different  sizes,  and  a  force  applied  to 
the  small  piston  is  transmitted  through  the  fluid  and  produces 
an  equal  unit-pressure  at  every  point  on  the  large  piston.  The 
applied  force  is  here  multiplied  to  any  required  extent,  but  the 
work  performed  by  the  large  piston  cannot  exceed  that  imparted 
to  the  fluid  by  the  small  one.    Let  a  and  A  be  the  areas  of  the 


Fig.  IOj. 
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small  and  large  pistons,  and  p  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
unit  applied  to  a ;  then  the  unit-pressure  in  the  fluid  is  p,  and  the 

total  pressure  on  the  small  pis- 
ton is  pa,  while  that  on  the  large 
piston  is  pA .  Let  the  distances 
through  which  the  pistons  move 


during  one  stroke  be  d  and  D, 
Then  the  imparted  w^ork  is  pad, 
and  the  performed  work,  neglect- 
pjg  106.  ^^g  frictional  resistances,  is  pAD. 

Consequently  ad  =  AD,  and 
since  a  is  small  as  compared  with  A,  the  distance  D  must  be 
small  compared  with  d.  Here  is  found  an  illustration  of  the 
popular  maxim  "  What  is  lost  in  velocity  is  gained  in  force.'* 

Numerous  applications  of  this  principle  are  made  in  hydraulic 
presses  for  compressing  materials  and  forging  steel,  as  also  in  jacks, 
accumulators,  and  hydraulic  cranes.  The  Keely  motor,  one  of  the 
delusions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  employed  this 
principle  to  produce  some  of  its  effects ;  very  small  pipes,  supposed  by 
the  spectators  to  be  wires  conveying  some  mysterious  force,  being 
used  to  transmit  the  pressure  of  water  to  a  receiver  where  the  total 
pressure  became  very  great  in  consequence  of  greater  area. 

In  consequence  of  its  fluidity  the  pressure  existing  at  any 
point  in  a  body  of  water  is  exerted  in  all  directions  with  equal 
intensity.  When  water  is  confined  by  a  bounding  surface,  as 
in  a  vessel,  its  pressure  against  that  surface  must  be  normal  at 
every  point,  for  if  it  were  inclined,  the  water  would  move  along 
the  surface.  When  water  has  a  free  surface,  the  unit-pressure  at 
any  depth  depends  only  on  that  depth  and  n6t;t)n  the  shape  of 
the  vessel.  Thus  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  10a  the  unit- 
pressure  at  C  produced  by  the  smaller  column  of  water  aC  is  the 
same  as  that  caused  by  the  larger  column  AC,  and  the  total  ver- 
tical pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  base  B  is  the  product  of 
its  area  into  the  unit-pressure  caused  by  the  depth  AB. 

Prob.  10.  What  is  the  upward  pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  base  B 
in  Fig.  10a  ?  Explain  why  this  is  less  than  the  downward  pressure  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  base  B. 
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Art.  11.    Head  and  Pressure 

The  free  surface  of  water  at  rest  is  perpendicidar  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  for  bodies  of  water  of  small  extent 
this  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane.  Any  depth  below  this 
plane  is  called  a  **head,"  or  the  head  upon  any  point  is  its  vertical 
depth  below  the  level  surface.  In  Art.  10  it  was  seen  that  the 
imit-pressure  at  any  depth  depends  only  on  the  head  and  not  on 
the  shape  of  the  vessel.  Let  h  be  the  head  and  w  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  unit  of  water ;  then  at  the  depth  h  one  horizontal  square 
unit  bears  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  height  is  A,  and  whose  cross-section  is  one  square  unit, 
or  wh.  But  the  pressure  at  this  point  is  exerted  in  all  directions 
with  equal  intensity.  The  unit-pressure  p  at  the  depth  h  then  is 
why  and   the  depth,  or  head,  for  a  unit-pressure  p  is  p/w,  or 

p  =  wh  h  =  p/w  (ll)i 

If  h  be  expressed  in  feet  and  p  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  these 
formulas  become,  using  the  mean  value  of  w, 

p  =  62. 5A  h  =  0.016^ 

Thus  pressure  and  head  are  mutually  convertible,  and  in  fact 
one  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  the  other,  although  really 
each  is  proportional  to  the  other.  Any  unit-pressure  p  can  be 
regarded  as  produced  by  a  head  A,  which  is  frequently  called 
the  **  pressure  head." 

In  engineering  work  p  is  usually  taken  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  h  is  expressed  in  feet.  Thus  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  foot  is  62. 5A,  and  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  xK  of  this,  or 

p  =  0.4340A  A  =  2 .304/>  (11)2 

These  rules  may  be  stated  in  wo;ds  as  follows: 

I  foot  head  corresponds  to  0.434  pounds  per  square  inch; 
I  pound  per  square  inch  corresp)onds  to  2.304  feet  head. 

These  values,  be  it  remembered,  depend  upon  the  assumption 
that  62.5  pounds  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  hence 
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are  liable  to  variation  in  the  third  significant  figure  (Art.  4).  The 
extent  of  these  variations  for  fresh  water  maybe  seen  in  Table  11, 
which  gives  multiples  of  the  above  values,  and  also  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  when  the  cubic  foot  is  taken  as  62.3  pounds. 


Table  U.    Heads  and  Pressures 


Head 
in  Feet 

Pressure  in  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch 

PrcKure 

in  Pounds 

per 

Square 

.  Inch 

Head  in  Feet 

w  —  6a.s 

w  —  62.3 

w  —  62.5 

V  — 62^ 

I 
2 

3 

4 

S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

0.434 
0.868 

1.302 

1.736 
2.170 
2.604 
3038 
3472 
3.906 

4.340 

0.433 
0.86s 

1.298 

1.731 
2.163 

2.596 

3.028 

3-461 

3.894 
4.326 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

2.304 

4.608 

6.912 

9.216 

11.520 

13.824 

16.128 

18.432 

20.736 

23.040 

2.3H 
4.623 

6.934 
9.246 

"'557 
13.868 

16.180 

18.491 

20.803 

23.114 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  about  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch,  is  transmitted  through  water,  and  is  to  be  added  to 
the  pressure  due  to  the  head  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
the  absolute  pressure.  This  is  important  in  some  investigations 
on  the  pumping  of  water,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  where  a  partial 
or  complete  vacuum  is  produced  on  one  side  of  a  body  of  water. 
For  example,  if  the  air  is  exhausted  from  a  small  globe,  so  that 
its  tension  is  only  6.5  poimds  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  submerged 
in  water  to  a  depth  of  250  feet,  then  the  absolute  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is 

p  =  0434  X  250  + 14.7  =  123.2  pounds  per  square  inch, 

and  the  resultant  effective  pressure  on  that  surface  is 

p'  =  123.2  —  6.5  =  116.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  however,  the  atmospheric  pressure  need 
not  be  regarded,  since  under  ordinary  conditions  it  acts  with 
equal  intensity  upon  both  sides  of  a  submerged  surface. 


Loss  of  Weight  in  Water.      Art.  12 


Prob.  11.  How  many  pounds  per  square  iuch  correspond  lo  a.  head  ol 
330  feet?  Howroanyfect  bead  correspond  to  a  pressure  of  loopounds  per 
scjuare  indif 

Art.  12.    Loss  of  Weight  in  Water 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  bodies  submerged  in  water  lose  part 
of  tlieir  weight ;  a  nian  can  carry  under  water  a  large  stone  which 
would  be  difficult  to  lift  ia  air,  and  timber  when  submerged  has 
a  negative  weight  or  tends  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  following 
b  the  law  of  loss  which  was  discovered  by  Archimedes,  about 
250  B.C.,  when  considering  the  problem  of  King  Hiero's  crown : 
The  weight  of  a  body  submerged  in  water  is  less  than  its 

weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  which  is  equal 

to  the  volume  of  the  body. 

To  demonstrate  this,  consider  that  the  submerged  body  is 
acted  upon  by  the  water  pressure  in  all  directions,  and  that  the 
horizontal  components  of  these  pressures  must  balance.  Any 
vertical  elementary  prism  is  subjected  to  an  upward  pressure  upon 
its  base  which  is  greater  than  the  downward  pressure  upon  its 
top,  since  these  pressures  are  due  to  the 
heads.  Let  hi  be  the  head  on  the  top  of 
the  elementary  prism  and  Aj  that  on  its 
base,  and  a  the  cross-section  of  the  prism; 
ihen  the  downward  press -re  is  waki  and 
the  upward  pressure  is  waht-  The  differ- 
ence of  these,  W{i(ki—fii)  is  the  resultant 
upward  water  pressure,  and  this  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  cross-section  is  a  and  whose  height  is 
that  o(  the  elementary  prism.  Extending  this  theorem  lo  all 
the  elementary  prisms,  it  is  concluded  that  the  weight  o(  the 
body  in  water  is  less  than  its  weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  water. 

It  is  important  to  regard  this  loss  of  weight  in  constructions 
under  water.  If,  for  example,  a  dam  of  loose  stones  allows  the 
water  to  percolate  through  it.  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  less  than 
its  weight  in  air,  so  that  it  can  be  more  easily  moved  by  horizontal 
forces.    As  stone  weighs  about  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in  air, 
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its  weight  in  water  is  only  about  150  —  62=88  pounds  i>er  cubic 
foot.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  sand,  having  voids  amounting  to  40  per 
cent  of  its  volume,  weighs  1 10  pounds,  its  loss  of  weight  in  water 
is  0.60  X  62.5  =  37.5  pounds,  so  that  its  weight  in  water  is 
no  — 37.5  =  72.5  pounds. 

The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  substance  to  that  of  an  equal 

volume  of  water  is  called  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance, 

and  this  is  easily  computed  from  the  law  of  Archimedes  after 

weighing  a  piece  of  it  in  air  and  then  in  water ;   or,  if  iv  be  the 

weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water  and  w'  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit 

of  any  substance,  the  ratio  w'/w  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

substance. 

Prob.  12.  A  box  containing  1.17  cubic  feet  weighs  19.3  pounds  when 
empty  and  133.5  when  filled  with  sand.  It  is  then  found  that  29.7  pounds 
of  water  can  be  poured  in  before  overflow  occurs.  Find  the  percentage 
of  voids  in  the  sand,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  mass,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  grain  of  sand. 

Art.  13.    Depth  of  Flotation 

• 

When  a  body  floats  upon  water,  it  is  sustained  by  an  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  equal  to  its  own  weight,  and  this  pressure 
is  the  siime  as  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by 
the  body.  Let  W^  be  the  weight  of  t ho  floating  body  in  air,  and 
IV  be  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water ;  then  IF'  =  W.  Now 
let  ::  be  the  depth  of  flotation  of  the  body ;  then  to  find  its  value 
for  any  particular  case  11"'  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  bcxly,  and  \V  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  flotation  s. 
For  example,  a  timber  box  caisson  is  20  X  10^  feet  in  outside 
dimensions  and  weighs  33  400  pounds.  The  weight  of  displaced 
water  in  pounds  is  62^  X  20  X  loJ  X  z,  and  equating  this  to 
33  400  gives  :  =  2.54  feet  for  the  depth  of  flotation. 

To  find  the  depth  of  flotation  for  a  cylinder  lying  horizontally, 
let  U-'  be  its  weiiiht  \^t  cubic  unit,  /  its  length,  and  r  the  radius  of 
its  cross-section.  The  do[)th  of  flotation  is  DE,  or  letting  S  be  the 
angle  ACh\  then  c  =  vi— cos^V.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  is 
H''  =  TrrV '  ic'\  and  thai  of  the  displaced  water  is 
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Equating  the  values  of  W  and  IF',  and  substituting  for  sin^  cos^ 
its  equivalent  J  sin  2^,  there  results 

2  arc^  —  sin  2$  =  2  ITS 

in  which  5  represents  the  ratio  w'/w  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
material  of  the  cylinder.  From  this  equation  ^  is  to  be  found  by 
trial  for  any  particular  case,  and  then  z  is  computed.  For  example, 
if  w'  =  26.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
then  5  is  0.424,  and 

2  arc^  —  sin  2^  —  2.664  =.0 

To  solve  this  equation,  values  are 

to  be  assumed  for  0,  until  one  is 

found  that  satisfies  it;  thus  from      :^-    -II  -z^3£fH^" - -~- -'~~-~z_ 

Table  G,  Fig.  13. 

for  0  =  8;^°         2.897  —  0.242  —  2.664  =  ""  0.009 
for  0  =  8^\         2.906  —  0.234  —  2.664  =  +  0.008 

Therefore  0  lies  between  83°  and  8^°  15',  and  is  probably  about 
S^^  8\  Hence  the  depth  of  flotation  is  z  =  (i  —  o.i2o)r  =  o.88r, 
or  if  the  diameter  is  one  foot,  the  depth  of  flotation  is  0.44  feet. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  depth  of  flotation  of 
a  sphere  of  radius  r  and  specific  gravity  s  is  given  by  the  cubic  equa- 
tion z*  —  3  rz^  +  4  f*5  =  o.  When  r  =  4  feet  and  s  =  0.65,  it  may  be 
foimd  by  trial  that  z  =  1.2 1  feet. 

Prob.  13.  A  wooden  stick  li  inches  square  and  10  feet  long  is  to  be 
used  for  a  velocity  float  which  is  to  stand  vertically  in  the  water.  How  many 
square  inches  of  sheet  lead  A  inch  thick  must  be  tacked  on  the  sides  of  this 
stick  so  that  only  4  inches  will  project  above  the  water  surface  ?  The  wood 
weighs  31.25  and  the  lead  710  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Art.  14.    Stability  of  Flotation 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  stable  when  it  returns 
to  its  primitive  position  after  having  been  slightly  moved  there- 
from by  extraneous  forces ;  it  is  indifferent  when  it  floats  in  any 
position,  and  it  is  unstable  when  the  slightest  force  causes  it  to 
leave  its  position  of  flotation.  For  instance,  a  short  cylinder 
with  its  axis  vertical  floats  in  stable  equilibrium,  but  a  long 
cylinder  in  this  position  is  unstable,  and  a  slight  force  causes  it 
to  fall  over  and  float  with  its  axis  horizontal  in  indifferent  equilib- 
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Fig.  14. 


num.     It  is  evident  that  the  equilibrium  is  the  more  stable  the 
lower  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

The  stability  depends  in  any  case  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  its  center  of  buoyancy,  the  latter 
being  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water.  Thus  in  Fig.  14 
let  G  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  let  C  be  its  center  of 
buoyancy  when  in  an  upright  position.    Now  if  an  extraneous  force 

causes  the  body  to  tip  into  the  posi- 
tion shown,  the  center  of  gravity 
remains  at  G,  but  the  center  of  buoy- 
ancy moves  to  D,  In  this  new  posi- 
tion of  the  body  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  forces  PT'  and  W,  which  are  equal 
and  parallel  but  opposite  in  direction. 
These  forces  form  a  couple  which 
tends  either  to  restore  the  body  to  the  upright  position  or  to  cause  it 
to  deviate  farther  from  that  position.  Let  the  vertical  through  D 
be  produced  to  meet  the  center  line  CG  in  M.  If  M  is  above  G, 
the  equilibrium  is  stable,  as  the  forces  W  and  W  tend  to  restore  it 
to  its  primitive  position ;  if  M  coincides  with  G,  the  equilibriiun  is 
indifferent ;  and  if  M  be  below  G,  the  equilibrium  is  imstable. 

The  point  M  is  called  the  "  metacenter,"  and  the  theorem  may  be 
stated  that  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  indifferent,  or  imstable  according 
as  the  metacenter  is  above,  coincident  with,  or  below  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  body.  The  measure  of  the  stability  of  a  stable  floating 
body  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  forces  W  and  W  .  But 
GM  is  proportional  to  the  lever  arm  of  the  couple,  and  hence  the  quan- 
tity W  X  GM  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  stability.  The  stability, 
therefore,  increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  with  the  distance 
of  the  metacenter  above  the  center  of  gravity.     (See  Art.  189.) 

The  most  important  application  of  these  principles  is  in  the  design 
of  ships,  and  usually  the  problems  are  of  a  complex  character  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  tentative  methods.  The  rolling  of  the  ship  due  to 
lateral  wave  action  must  also  receive  attention,  and  for  this  reason 
the  center  of  gravity  should  not  be  put  too  low. 

Prob.  14.  A  square  prism  of  uniform  specific  gravity  s  has  the  length 
h  and  the  cross-section  ^.  When  this  prism  is  placed  in  water  with  its  axis 
vertical,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  in  stable,  indifferent,  or  unstable  equilib- 
rium according  as  ^  is  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  6  h^s  (1  —  5). 


Normal  Pressure.      Art.  15 


Art.  15.    Normal  Pressure 


I  any  immersed  surface  may  be  i 


Fig.  15, 


The  total  normal  pressure  o 
foimd  by  the  following  theorem : 

The  total  normal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water,  the  area  of  the  surface,  and 
the  head  on  its  center  of  gravity. 

To  prove  this  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  surface,  and  imagine  it  ] 
to  be  composed  of  elementary  areas,  ai,  aj,  as,  etc.,  each  of  which 
is  so  small  that  the  unit-pres- 
sure over  it  may  be  taken  as 
uniform;  let  hi,  Aj,  Aj,  etc., 
be  the  heads  on  these  elemen- 
tary areas,  and  let  w  denote 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of 
water.     The  unit-pressures  at 
the  depths  hi,  hi,  fij,  etc.,  are  whi,  whi,  wh^,  etc.  (Art.  11),  and 
bence  the  normal  pressures  on  the  elementary  areas,  Jj,  Uj,  a,,  etc., 
are  wfl,A„  uxijA,,  wa^h^,  etc.    The  total  normal  pressure  P  on  the  ' 
entire  surface  then  is 

P  =  w{aihi  +  ihh  +  a^fh  +  etc.) 
Now  let  h  be  the  head  on  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface; 
then,  from  the  definition  of  the  center  of  gravity, 

BjAi  -}-  thhi  +  Oihi  +  etc.  =  Ah 
Therefore  the  normal  pressure  is 

P  =  wAh  (15] 

which  proves  the  theorem  as  stated. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  surfaces,  whether  plane,  curved,  or 
warped,  and  however  they  be  situated  with  reference  to  the  water 
surface.  Thus  the  total  normal  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  an 
immersed  cylinder  remains  the  same  whatever  be  its  position, 
provided  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  surface  be 
kept  constant.  It  is  best  to  take  h  in  feet.  A  in  square  feet,  and 
w  as  6a. 5  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  then  P  will  be  in  pounds.    In 
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case  surfaces  are  given  whose  centers  of  gravity  are  difficult  to 
determine,  they  should  be  divided  into  simpler  surfaces,  and  then 
the  total  normal  pressure  is  the  sum  of  the  normal  pressures  on 
the  separate  surfaces. 

The  normal  pressure  on  the  base  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water 
IS  equal  to  the  weight  ot  a  cylinder  of  water  whose  base  is  the  base 
of  the  vessel,  and  whose  height  is  the  depth  of  water.  Only  in 
the  case  of  a  vertical  cylinder  does  this  become  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water,  for  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  a  vessel  depends  upK)n 
the  depth  of  water  and  not  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  Also 
in  the  case  of  a  dam,  the  depth  of  the  water  and  not  the  size  of  the 
pond,  determines  the  amount  of  pressure. 

When  a  surface  is  plane,  the  total  normal  pressure  is  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  parallel  pressures  acting  upon  it.  This  is  not  true 
for  curved  surfaces ;  for,  as  the  pressures  have  different  directions, 
their  resultant  is  not  equal  to  their  numerical  sum,  but  must  be 
obtained  by  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  forces.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  sphere  of  diameter  d  is  filled  with  water,  the  total 
normal  pressure  as  found  by  the  formula  (15)  is 

P  =  W'  7r(P '  id  =  ^ wird^ 

but  the  resultant  pressure  is  nothing,  for  the  elementary  normal 
pressures  act  in  all  directions  so  that  no  tendency  to  motion 
exists.  The  weight  of  water  in  this  sphere  is  J  W7rd^,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  normal  pressure,  and  the  direction  of  this  is 
vertical. 

Prob.  15.  An  ellipse,  with  major  and  minor  axes  equal  to  12  and  8 
feet,  is  submerged  so  that  one  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  3.5  and  the  other 
8.5  feet  below  the  water  surface.     Find  the  normal  pressure  on  one  side. 

Art.  16.    Pressure  in  a  Given  Direction 

The  pressure  against  an  immersed  plane  surface  in  a  given 
direction  may  be  found  by  obtaining  the  normal  pressure  by  Art. 
15  and  computing  its  component  in  the  required  direction,  or  by 
means  of  the  following  theorem : 
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The  horizontal  pressure  on  any  plane  surface  is  equal  to  the 
normal  pressure  on  its  vertical  projection ;-  the  vertical  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  normal  pressure  on  its  horizontal  projection ;  and 
the  pressure  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  normal  pressure  on 
a  projection  perpendicular  to  that  direction. 

To  prove  this  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  given  surface,  represented 
by  A  A  in  Fig.  16a,  and  P  the  normal  pressure  upon  it,  or  P=wAh. 
Now  let  it  be  required  to  i&nd  the  pres- 
sure P'  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  normal  to  the  given  plane. 
Draw  a' A  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  P\  and  let  A'  be  the  area  of 
the  projection  of  A  upon  it.  The 
\^ue  of  P  then  is 

P'  =  Pcos0  =  wAhcos0 
But  Acos0  is  the  value  of  ^4'  by  the  construction. 

P'^wA'h 


Fig.  16a. 


Hence 
(16) 


and  the  theorem  is  thus  demonstrated. 


This  theorem  does  not  in  general  apply  to  curved  surfaces. 
But  in  cases  where  the  head  of  water  is  so  great  that  the  pressure 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  it  is  also  true  for  curved  sur- 
faces.     For    instance,    consider    a 
cylinder   or    sphere    subjected    on 
every  elementary  area  to  the  unit- 
pressure  p  due  to  the  high  head  A, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
pressure  in  the  direction  shown  by 
qiy    92,  and    93   in   Fig.  166.      The 
pressures  Pi,  pt,  /)3,  etc.,  on  the  ele- 
mentar}^  areas  ai,  a^,  ^3,  etc.,  have 
Fig.  166.  the  values 

p\  =  paij         />2  =  pciiy         pz  =  pdz,  etc., 
and  the  components  of  these  in  the  given  direction  are 

?i  =  pdi  cos^i,  ^2  =  p<h  cos^2,  qz  =  pdz  cos^s,  etc., 
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w^nrricr;  the  t/^uJ  pressure  P'  m  the  given  directicm  is 

P'  =  p^ax  ois^i  -r  dj  cosft  -r  a%  cosft  +  etc.) 

But  the  quantity  in  the  i>arenthesis  is  the  projectioii  of  the 
Kivf.Ti  -MxS'AfM  ufx>n  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  given  direction, 
or  J/iV.     Hence  there  results 

P'  =  />  X  area  J/.V 
whi^:h  iH  the  same  rule  as  for  plane  surfaces. 

For  the  case  c>f  a  water  pipe  let  p  be  the  interior  pressure  per 
h^juan:  inch,  /  its  thickness,  and  d  its  diameter  in  inches.  Then 
for  a  length  of  rjnc  inch  the  force  tending  to  rupture  the  pipe 
longitudinally  is  pd.  The  tensile  unit-stress  S  in  the  walls  of  the 
I>i|ie  acting  over  the  area  2/  constitutes  the  resisting  force  2AS. 
Sin(X"  thes<;  forces  are  equal,  it  follows  that  2SI  —  pd  is  the  funda- 
mental equation  for  the  discussion  of  the  strength  of  water  pipes 
under  static  water  pressure.  For  example,  when  the  tensile 
strength  of  cast  iron  is  20000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  unit- 
pressure  p  re(juired  to  burst  a  pipe  24  inches  in  diameter  and  0.75 
inches  thick  is  1250  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  corresponds 
to  a  head  of  iSSo  feet. 

Proli.  I  (J.  A  ciriuiiir  plate  5  feet  in  diameter  is  immersed  so  that  the  head 
on  ith  I'cnter  is  18  firt,  ils  plane  making  an  angle  of  30°  widi  the  verticaL 
Conipiito  the  horizontal  and  vertical  pressures  upon  one  side  of  it. 

Art.  17.    O.nter  of  Pressure  on  Rectangles 

The  center  of  pressure  on  a  surface  immersed  in  water  is  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  normal  pressures 
upon  it.    The  simplest  case  is  the  following : 

When  a  rectangle  is  placed  >\'ith  one  end  in  the  water  sur- 
face, the  center  of  pressure  is  distant  from  that  end  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  rectangle. 

This  theorem  will  be  proved  by  the  help  of  the  graphical  illus- 
tration shown  in  Fig.  17d.  The  rectangle,  which  in  practice 
might  be  a  bixinl,  is  placeil  with  its  breadth  perpendicular  to  the 
jdano  of  the  drawing,  so  that  AB  represents  its  edge.  It  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  center  of  pressure  C.    For  any  head  h  the  unit«- 
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pressure  is  wk  (Art.  15),  and  hence  the  unit-pressures  on  one  side 
of  AB  may  be  graphically  represented  by  arrows  which  form  a 
triangle.     Now  when  a  force  P  equal  to  the  total  pressure  is 
applied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rectangle  to  balance  these  unit- 
pressures,    it    must    be    placed 
opposite  to  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle.     Therefore  AC 
equals  two-thirds  of  AB,  and  the 
rule  is  proved.     The  head  on  C 
is  evidently  also  two-thirds  of 
ibe  bead  on  B. 

Another  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  176,  where  the  rectangle, 
whose  length  is  B,B2,  is  wholly  immersed,  the  head  on  Bi  being 
hi,  and  on  B^  being  /f.^.  Let 
ABi  =  b„  AC  =  y,  and 
ABt  =  6j.  Now  the  normal 
pressure  P,,  on  ABi  is  ap- 
plied at  the  distance  I  6, 
"'  from  A.  and  the  normal 
pressure  Pj  on  AB^  is  applied  at  the  distance  '  6,  from  A.  The 
normal  pressure  P  on  SiBj  is  the  difference  of  Pi  and  P^,  or 
P  =  Pt  —  Pi.     Also  by  taking  moments  about  ^4  as  an  axis, 

PXy^P^X^lh-PiXlbi 
Now,  by  Art.  15,  the  normal  pressures  /*,  and  P^  for  a  rectangle 
one  unit  in  breadth  are  P^  =  )  wbtki  and  Pi  =  i  ivbiki,  whence 
the  total  normal  pressure  is  P  =  J  wibjkj  —  fiiA,),  and  accordingly 
the  center  of  pressure  is  given  by 


n 


_  J  b^^h%  —  bi^hi 


y  =  l 


When  8  is  the 

the  values  of  At  and  ht 
'  the  expression  becomes 


bt/h  —  bihi 
e  of  inclination  of  the  i 


&a'-V 


lane  to  the  water  sur- 
and  bi  sin^.     Accord- 


(17), 
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Again,  if  h!  is  the  head  on  the  center  of  pressure,  y  =  h!  cosec^, 
b2  =  hi  cosec^,  and  bi  =  hi  cosec^.  These  inserted  in  the  last 
equation  give  V  -  Ai'  /l7^ 

These  formulas  are  very  convenient  for  computation,  since  the 
squares  and  cubes  may  be  taken  from  tables. 

If  hi  equals  A2,  the  above  formula  becomes  indeterminate, 
which  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  common  factor  fe  —  Ai  in 
both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction;  dividing  out 
this  common  factor,  it  becomes 

j^f  =  1,  ^  +  fe^i  +  *i^ 
fe  +  Ai 

from  which,  if  fe  =  Ai  =  A,  there  is  found  the  result  h  ^  h. 

Prob.  17.  In  Fig.  17a  let  the  length  of  ^45  be  8.5  feet  and  its  inclination 
to  the  vertical  be  45  degrees.     Find  the  depth  of  the  center  of  pressure. 

Art.*18.    General  Rule  for  Center  of  Pressure 

For  any  plane  surface  immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  center  of 
pressure  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule : 

Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface  and  its  statical 
moment,  both  with  reference  to  an  axis  situated  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  surface  with  the  water  level.  Divide 
the  former  by  the  latter  and  the  quotient  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  that  axis  to  the  center  of  pressure. 

The  demonstration  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  last  article. 
Let  ^i^o  in  Fig.  \lh  be  the  trace  of  the  plane  surface,  which  itself 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  drawing,  and  C  be  the  center 
of  pressure,  at  a  distance  y  from  A  where  the  plane  of  the  surface 
intersects  the  water  level.  Let  Ji,  do,  as,  etc.,  be  elementary 
areas  of  the  surface,  and  //i,  //o,  //j,  etc.,  the  heads  upon  them, 
which  produce  the  normal  elementary  pressures,  wcihi,  waJhj 
iva^h^.  etc.  Let  Vi,  Vo,  Vs,  etc.,  be  the  distances  from  A  to  these 
elementary  areas.  Then  taking  the  point  A  as  a  center  of  mo- 
ments, the  delinition  of  center  of  pressure  gfves  the  equation 

{\ca\hi  +  u'tfa/'a  +  "ivajtz  +  etc.)  y  =  waihiVi  +  wa^hty^  +  wajizyz  +  etc 
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• 

Now  let  0  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the 
water  level ;  then  Ai  =  yi  sin^,  A2  =  Vt,  sin^,  h  =  Jz  sin5,  etc. 
Hence,  inserting  these  values,  the  expression  for  y  is 

^  a\y\^  +  fl^V  +  azyz^  +  etc.     \ 
aiyi  +  02^2  +  ^3^3  +  etc.        ^ 

The  numerator  of  this  fraction  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  element  of  the  surface  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  axis,  which  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of . 
the  surface.  The  denominator  is  the  sum  of  the  products  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  each  element  of  the  surface  by  its  distance 
from  the  axis,  which  is  called  the  statical  moment  of  the  surface. 

Therefore  ^  moment  of  inertia  ^  r  ,jg. 

statical  moment       5 

is  the  general  rule  for  finding  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure 
of  an  immersed  plane  surface. 

The  statical  moment  of  a  surface  is  simply  its  area  multiplied 
by  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  given  axis.  The 
moments  of  inertia  of  plane  surfaces  with  reference  to  an  axis 
through  the  center  of  gravity  are  deduced  in  works  on  theoretical 
mechanics;  the  following  are  a  few  values,  the  axis  being  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  rectangle  or  triangle : 

for  a  rectangle  of  base  h  and  depth  J,  I  -^b(P 
for  a  triangle  of  base  b  and  altitude  d,  I  =  fz  b<P 
for  a  drcle  with  diameter  rf,  /  =  A  'tJ* 

To  find  from  these  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  par- 
allel  axis,   the  well-known   formula  l' =  I -h  Ak^  is   to   be   used, 
where  A  is  the  area  of  the   surface, 
k  the  distance  from  the  given  axis  to  /\ 

the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  ,^, /  1  V,--  __]  i-^.- 

and   /'    the   moment   of   inertia    re-      -  =--y      I     Vr:_^]r7J  : 

quired.  /       ^       \      : 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  T^  1  -l— 

to  find  the  center  of  pressure  of  a 

vertical  circle  immersed  so  that  the  head  on  its  center  is 
equal  to  its  radius.     The  area  of  the  circle  is  I  nrcP,  and  its 
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statical  moment  with  reference  to  the  upper  edge  is  \  'rrd^  X^d. 
Then  from  (18)  ,      ,-  ,  t     ji    i  j^ 

or  the  center  of  pressure  is  at  a  distance  i  d  below  the  center  of 
the  circle. 

Prob.  18.  Find  the  depth  of  flotation  for  the  triangle  in  Fig.  18.    Also 
find  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure  upon  it  in  terms  of  z. 


'   n  HiNQC 


a 


ni 


^« 


Art.  19.    Pressures  on  Gates  and  Dams 

In  the  case  of  an  immersed  plane  the  water  presses  equally 
upon  both  sides  so  that  no  disturbance  of  the  equilibriimi  results 
from  the  pressure.  But  in  case  the  water  is  at  diflferent  levels  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  surface  the  opposing  pressures  are  imequal. 

For  example,  the  cross-section  of  a  self- 
acting  tide-gate,  built  to  drain  a  salt 
marsh,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19a.  On  the 
ocean  side  there  is  a  head  of  hi  above 
the  sill,  which  gives  for  every  linear  foot 
of  the  gate  the  horizontal  pressure 

Pi  =  wXhiX^hi  =  hwki^ 

which  is  applied  at  the  distance  I  hi 
above  the  sill.  On  the  other  side  the 
head  on  the  sill  is  A2,  which  gives  the 
horizontal  pressure  P2  =  i  wht^  acting 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  Pi.  The  resultant  horizon- 
tal pressure  is  p  =  p,  -  P^  =  i  «;  W  '  fe') 

and  if  z  be  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  P  above 
the  sill,  the  equation  of  moments  is 

P2  =  PiXiAi-P2XjAi 

from  which  z  can  be  computed.  For  example,  if  hi  is  7  feet  and 
A2  is  4  feet,  the  resultant  pressure  on  one  linear  foot  of  the  gate 
is  found  to  be  103 1  pounds  and  its  point  of  application  to  be  2.82 
feet  above  the  sill.  The  action  of  this  gate  in  resisting  the  water 
pressure  is  like  that  of  a  beam  under  its  load,  the  two  points  of 


^ 


Fig.  lOa. 
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support  being  at  the  sill  and  the  hinge.  If  k  is  the  height  of  the 
gale,  the  reaction  at  the  hinge  is  i's/A,and  from  the  above  expres- 
sion for  Ps  it  is  seen  that  this  reaction  has  its  greatest  value  when 
A,  becomes  equal  to  fi  and  hi  is  zero.  In  the  case  of  the  vertical 
gate  of  a  canal  lock,  which  swings  horizontally  like  a  door,  a 
similar  problem  arises  and  a  similar  conclusion  results. 

When  the  water  level  behind  a  masonry  dam  is  lower  than 
its  top,  as  in  Fig.  196,  the  water  pressure  on  the  back  is  normal 
to  the  plane  AB  and  for  computations  this  may  be  resolved  into 


horizontal  and  vertical  components.  Let  h  he  the  height  of  water 
above  the  base,  $  the  angle  which  the  back  makes  with  the  vertical, 
then  from  Arts.  15-16  the  values  of  these  pressures,  for  one 
Unear  imit  of  the  dam,  are 

Normal  Pressure  N  =  w  -h  sec^  '  hh  =  \  wh^  sec^  ' 
Horizontal  Component  H  =  N  cos^  =  \  wk^ 
Vertical  Component  V  =  N  sin^  =  ^  wF  tan^ 
and  from  Art.  17  the  point  of  application  of  these  pressures  is 
a  distance  J  h  above  the  base.     Except  in  the  case  of  hollow  dams 
only  the  horizontal  component  B  need  usually  be  considered,  since 
the  neglect  of  V  is  on  the  side  of  safety. 

When  the  water  runs  over  the  top  of  a  dam,  as  in  Fig.  19c, 
let  k  be  the  height  of  the  dam  and  d  the  depth  of  water  on  its 
crest.    Then 

Normal  Pressure  N=wh5ec0-  (d+h  h)  =  lwhih+3d)sec0 
Horizontal  Component  H  =  N  cos^  =  §  wk{h+  2d) 

Vertical  Component  V  =  N  sme=\wh{h+2d)is.n6 
and,  from  Art.  17,  the  point  of  application  above  the  base  BD  is 
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when  d  =  o,  these  expressions  for  H  and  p  become  \  wlf  and  \  d. 
If  d  is  infinite,  the  value  of  p  reduces  to  5  A  and  hence  in  no  case 
can  the  pressure  N  be  applied  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  height 
of  the  dam.  Unless  the  dam  be  hollow  or  0  be  greater  than  30^ 
it  will  usually  be  proper  to  neglect  V  and  to  consider  only  H. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  design  of  masonry  dams,  but  two  ways  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
fail  may  be  noted.  The  first  is  that  of  sliding  along  a  horizontal  joint, 
as  BD]  here  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  overcomes  the 
resisting  force  of  friction  acting  along  the  joint.  If  W  is,  the  weight  of 
masonry  above  the  joint,  and  /  the  coefficient  of  friction,  the  resist- 
ing friction  is  fWj  and  the  dam  will  slide  if  the  horizontal  comix)nent 
of  the  pressure  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  this.  The  condition  for  failure 
by  sliding  then  is  H=f\W  For  example,  consider  a  masonry  dam  of 
rectangular  cross-section  which  is  4  feet  wide  and  h  feet  high,  the  water 
being  level  with  its  top.  Let  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  be  140  pounds, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  height  h  for  which  it  would  fail  by 
sliding  along  the  base,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  0.70.  The 
horizontal  water  pressm^e  is  J  X  62.5  X  A^  and  the  resisting  fric- 
tion is  0.7  X  140  X  4  X  A.  Placing  these  equal,  there  is  found  for  the 
height  of  the  dam  h=  12.5  feet. 

The  second  method  of  failure  of  a  masonry  dam  is  by  over- 
turning, or  by  rotating  about  the  toe  D,  This  occurs  when  the  moment 
of  H  equals  the  moment  of  W  with  respect  to  Z>,  or  if  p  and  q  are  the 
lever  arms  dropped  from  D  upon  the  directions  of  H  and  W,  the  condi- 
tion for  failure  by  rotation  is  Hp=Wq,  For  example,  when  it  is 
required  to  find  the  height  of  the  above  rectangular  dam  so  that  it 
will  fail  by  rotation,  the  lever  arms  p  and  q  are  ^  h  and  2  feet, 
and  the  equation  of  moments  with  respect  to  the  toe  of  the  dam  is 

• 

h  X  62.5  X  //2  X  I  /?  =  140  X  4  X  /r  X  2 

from  which  there  is  found  A  =10.4  feet.  The  horizontal  water 
pressure  for  one  linear  foot  of  the  dam  at  the  instant  of  faiHire  is 
i  i£'A^=338o  ix)unds. 

In  the  case  of  an  overfall  dam,  as  in  Fig.  19c,  the  falling  sheet  of 
water  produces  a  partial  vacuum  when  air  cannot  freely  enter  behind 
it,  and  thus  the  force  H,  tending  to  produce  sliding,  is  increased.  In 
the  design  of  a  dam  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  upward 
pressure  of  that  water  which  gains  access  either  beneath  its  foundation 
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or  directly  into  its  mass.  This  upward  pressure  is  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  weight  due  to  percolating  water,  as  was  described  in  Art.  12. 

Prob.  19.  A  water  pipe  passing  through 
a  masonry  dam  is  closed  by  a  cast-iron  cir- 
cular valve  ABy  which  is  hinged  at  .4,  and 
which  can  be  raised  by  a  vertical  chain  BC. 
The  diameter  of  the  valve  is  3  feet,  its  plane 
makes  an  angle  of  27°  with  the  vertical,  and 
the  depth  of  its  center  below  the  water  level 
is  10.5  feet.  Compute  the  normal  water 
pressure  P,  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of 
pressure  from  the  hinge  A .  Disregarding  the 
weight  of  the  valve  and  chain,  compute  the  ^^" 

force  F  required  to  open  the  valve.  When  the  weight  of  the  chain  is 
23  pounds  and  that  of  the  valve  180  pounds,  compute  the  force  F. 

Art.  20.     Hydrostatics  in  Metric  Measures 

(Art.  11)     When  the  head  //  is  in  meters  and  the  unit-pressure 
^  is  in  kilograms  per  square  meter,  the  formulas  (ll)i  become 

p  =  lOooA  h  =  o.ooi^ 

In  engineering  practice  p  is  usually  taken  in  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter,  while  h  is  expressed  in  meters.     Then 

p  =  o.ih  h=iop  (20) 

Stated  in  words  these  practical  rules  are : 

I  meter  head  corresix)nds  to  o.  i  kilogram  per  square  centimeter 
I  kilogram  per  square  centimeter  corresponds  to  10  meters  head 

These  values  depend  uix)n  the  assumption  that  1000  kilograms  is 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  water,  and  hence  results  derived  from 
them  are  liable  to  an  uncertainty  in  the  third  or  fourth  significant 
figiu^,  as  Table  20  shows. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  of  1.033  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
meter is  to  be  added  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  the  absolute  pressure.  For  example,  if  the  air 
is  exhausted  from  a  small  globe  so  that  its  pressure  is  only  0.32  kilo- 
gram per  square  centimeter  and  it  be  submerged  in  water  to  a  depth 
of  86  meters,  the  absolute  pressure  per  square  centimeter  on  the  globe 
is  o.i  X  86+  1.033  —  9-^33  kilograms,  and  the  resultant  effective 
pressure  per  square  centimeter  is  9.633  —  0.32  =  9.313  kilograms. 
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Table  20.    Heads  and  Pressures 

Metric  Measures 


Head 
inMetecs 

PccMuie  in  Kilograma 
per  Square  Centimeter 

Pressure 
in  Kilo- 

Square 
Centimeter 

Head  in  Meters 

W  — lOOO 

w-997 

w  —  1000 

w-g97 

I 

2 

3 
4 

S 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

O.I 
0.2 

0.3 
0.4 
OS 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 

0.0997 

0.1994 
0.2991 

0.3988 

0.498s 
0.5982 

0.6979 
0.7976 

0.8973 
0.9970 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

70 
80 

90 
100 

10.03 
20.06 
30.09 
40.12 

50.15 
60.18 
70.21 
80.24 
90.27 
100.30 

(Art.  12)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  expressed  by 
the  same  number  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  in  grams,  or  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  decimeter  in  kilograms,  or  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
meter  in  metric  tons.  Thus,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  stone  is  2.4, 
a  cubic  meter  weighs  2.4  metric  tons  or  2400  kilograms.  A  bar  one 
square  centimeter  in  cross-section  and  one  meter  long  contains  100 
cubic  centimeters ;  hence  if  such  a  bar  be  of  steel  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  7.9,  it  weighs  790  grams  or  0.79  kilogram  in  air,  while 
in  water  it  weighs  690  grams  or  0.69  kilogram. 

(Art.  15)  Here  A  is  to  be  taken  in  meters,  A  in  square  meters, 
and  w  as  1000  kilograms  per  cubic  meter ;  then  P  will  be  in  kilograms. 

(Art.  16)  For  a  water  pipe  let  p  be  the  interior  pressure  in 
kilograms  per  square  centimeter  and  d  its  diameter  in  centimeters. 
Then  for  a  length  of  one  centimeter  the  force  tending  to  rupture  the 
pipe  longitudinally  is  pd.  Let  S  be  the  stress  in  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter  in  the  walls  of  the  pipe ;  this  acts  over  the  area  2t,  if  / 
be  the  thickness.  As  these  forces  are  equal,  the  equation  25/  =  ^  is 
to  be  used  for  the  investigation  of  water  pipes.  For  example,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  what  head  will  burst  a  cast-iron  pipe  60  centime- 
ters in  diameter  and  2  centimeters  thick ;  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  being  1400  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  Using  the 
equation,  the  value  of  p  is  found  to  be  93.3  kilograms  per  square  cen- 
timeter and  then,  from  Art.  9,  the  required  head  h  is  933  meters. 
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(Art.  19)  Consider  a  rectangular  masonry  dam  which  weighs 
2400  kilograms  per  cubic  meter  and  which  is  1.4  metei:s  thick.  First, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  height  of  water  for  which  it  would  fail 
by  sliding,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  0.75.  The  horizontal  water- 
pressure  is  i  X  1000  X  A^  and  the  resisting  friction  is  0.75  Xv240o  X 
1.4  X  A;  placing  these  equal,  there  is  found  h  =  5.04  meters.  Sec- 
ondly, to  find  the  height  for  which  failure  will  occur  by  rotation,  the 
equation  of  moments  is 

\  X  1000  X  A^  X  §  A  =  2400  X  1.4  X  A  X  0.7s 

from  which  there  is  found  h  =  3.89  meters.    The  horizontal  water- 
pressure  for  one  linear  meter  of  this  dam  is  J  wh^=  7560  kilograms. 

Prob.  20a.  In  a  hydrostatic  press  one-half  of  a  metric  horse-power  is 
applied  to  the  small  piston.  The  diameter  of  the  large  piston  is  30  centi- 
meters and  it  moves  2  centimeters  per  minute.  Compute  the  pressure 
in  the  liquid. 

Prob.  20b.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  dry  hydraulic  cement  of 
which  20.6  cubic  centimeters  weigh  63.2  grams?  If  a  cube  of  stone  12.4 
centimeters  on  each  edge  weighs  4.88  kilograms,  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

Prob.  20c.  In  Fig.  19a  let  the  head  on  one  side  of  the  gate  be  2.5  and  on 
the  other  side  0.6  meters  above  the  sill.  Find  the  resultant  pressure  for 
one  linear  meter  of  the  gate  and  the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  above 
the  silL 
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CHAPTER   3 
THEORETICAL    HYDRAULICS 

Art.  21.    Laws  of  Falling  Bodies 

Theoretical  Hydraulics  treats  of  the  flow  of  water  when 
unretarded  by  opposing  forces  of  friction.  In  a  perfectly  smooth 
inclined  trough  water  would  flow  with  accelerated  velocity  and 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  for  a  body  sliding  down 
a  frictionless  inclined  plane.  Such  a  flow  is,  however,  never 
found  in  practice,  for  all  surfaces  over  which  water  moves  are 
more  or  less  rough.  Friction  retards  the  motions  caused  by 
gravity  so  that  the  theoretic  velocities  deduced  in  this  chapter 
constitute  limits  which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  the  actual  veloc- 
ities. Many  of  the  laws  governing  the  free  fall  of  bodies  in  a 
vacuum  are  similar  to  those  of  both  theoretical  and  practical 
hydraulics,  and  hence  they  will  here  be  briefly  discussed. 

A  body  at  rest  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  immediately 
falls  when  its  support  is  removed.  Whexi  the  fall  occurs  in  a 
vacuum,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  one  second  is  g  feet,  the  mean 
value  of  g  being  32.16  feet  per  second  per  second,  and  at  the  end 
of  /  seconds  its  velocity  is  F  =  gt.  The  distance  passed  through 
in  the  time  /  is  the  product  of  the  mean  velocity  ^  F  by  the 
number  of  seconds,  or  A  =  ^  gfi.  Eliminating  /  from  these  two 
equations  gives 

.      V=V^i        or  h=Vy2g  (21)i 

which  show  that  the  velocity  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the 
height  and  that  the  height  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

When  a  falling  body  has  the  initial  velocity  u  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  time  /,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  this  time  is  V  =  u  +  gt 
and  the  distance  passed  over  in  that  time  is  h  =  ut  +  ^  gfi. 
Eliminating  /  from  these  equations  gives 

V  =  V2^"+^        or         A  =  (F2  -  u')/2g  (21), 
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as  the  relations  between  V  and  h  for  this  case.    These  formulas 
are  also*  true  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  initial  velocity  u. 

When  a  body  of  weight  PT  is  at  the  height  h  above  a  given 

horizontal  plane,  its  potential  energy  with  respect  to  this  plane 

is  Wh,  /  When  it  falls  from  rest  to  this  plane,  the  potential  energy 

is  changed   into   the   kinetic  energy  lVl^/2g  if  no  work  has 

been  done  against  frictional  resistance,  and  therefore  V^  =  2gh, 

When  it  has  a  velocity  u  in  any  direction  at  the  height  h  above 

the  plane,  its  energy  there  is  partly  potential  and  partly  kinetic, 

the  sum  of  these  being  Wh  +  W  '  «"/2g ;  on  reaching  the  plane 

it  has  the  kinetic  energy  WV^/ig,    Placing  these  equal,  there 

results  F*  =  2gh  +  «^,  as  found  above  by  another  method.     In 

general,  reasoning  from  the  standpoint        ^ 

of   energy   is   more   satisfactory  than        Q-S^ 

that  in  which  the  element  of  time  is  j  pv 

employed.  K  i^^^^^ik 

i  )t2 

The  general  case  of  a  body  movmg         j | 

toward     the   earth   is    represented  in  Fig.  21. 

Fig.  21.     When  the  body  is  at  ^,  it  is 

at  a  height  hi   above  a  certain  horizontal  plane  and  has  the 

velocity  Vi,    When  it  has  arrived  at  B,  its  height  above  the 

plane  is  hi  and  its  velocity  is  2^2-,     Ii^  the  first  position  the  smn 

of  its  potential  and  kinetic  energy  with  respect  to  the  given 

horizontal  plane  is  /  ^\ 

\  2gJ 

and  in  the  second  position  the  sum  of  these  energies  is 

If  no  energy  has  been  lost  between  the  two  positions,  these  two 
expressions  are  equal,  and  hence 

h,  +  Vl^h,  +  ^  (21)3 

2g  2g 

This  equation  is  the  simplest  form  of  Bernouilli's  theorem  (Art. 
31).     It  contains  two   heights   and   two  velocities,  and  when 
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three  of  these  quantities  are  given,  the  fourth  Cf 
thus,  if  Vi,  hi,  and  hi  are  given,  the  value  of  Vt  is 


be  found ; 


Vt  =  V2giki-ht)+vi' 
where  Ai  —  Ai  is  the  vertical  height  of  A  above  B.    With  proper 
changes  in  notation  this  expression  reduces  to  (21)^,  which  is  for 
the  case  where  the  horizontal  plane  passes  through  B,  and  to  (21)i, 
which  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  initial  velocity. 

Prob.  21.  A  body  enters  a  room  through  the  ceiling  with  a  velocity  of  47 
feet  per  second,  and  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  of  17°  with  the  ver- 
tical. If  the  height  of  the  room  is  16  feet,  find  the  velocity  of  the  body 
as  it  strikes  the  floor,  resbtances  of  the  air  being  neglected. 


Art.  22.    Velocity  of  Flow  from  Orifices 

When  an  orifice  is  opened,  either  in  the  base  or  side  of  a  vessel 
containing  water,  the  water  flows  out  with  a  velocity  which  is 
greater  for  high  heads  than  for  low  heads.    The  theoretic  velocity 
of  flow  is  given  by  the  theorem  established  by  TorricelU  in  1644 ; 
The  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice  is  the 
same  as  that  acquired  by  a  body  after  having  fallen  from 
rest  in  a  vacuum  through  a  height  equal  to  the  head  of 
water  on  the  orifice. 
One  proof  of  this  theorem  is  by  experience.    When  a  vessel  is 
arranged,  as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  22,  so  that  a  jet  of  water 
from  an  orifice  is  directed  vertically  upward,  it  is  known  that  it 
never  attains  to  the  height  of 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel,   although   under  favor- 
able conditions  it  nearly  reaches 
that  level.     It  may  hence  be 
inferred   that    the    jet    would 
actually   rise    to    that    height 
were  it  not  for  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  the  friction  of 
the  edges  of  the  orifice.     Now,  since  the  velocity  required  to 
raise  a  body  vertically  to  a  certain  height  is  the  same  as  that 
acquired  by  it  in  falling  from  rest  through  that  height,  it  is  re^ 
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garded  as  established  that  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  is  that  stated 
in  the  theorem. 

The  following  proof  rests  on  the  law  of  conser\'ation  of  energy. 
Let,  as  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  22,  the  water  surface  in  a  vessel 
be  at  .-1  and  let  the  flow  through  the  orifice  occur  for  a  very  short  in- 
terval of  lime  during  which  the  water  surface  descends  to  ,4|.     Let 

IV  be  the  weight  of  water  between  the  planes  A  and  -Ii,  which  is  e\'i- 
dently  the  same  as  that  which  flows  from  the  orifice  during  the  short 
time  considered.  Let  W^  be  the  weight  of  water  between  the  planes 
At  and  B,  and  hy  the  height  of  its  center  of  gravity  above  the  orifice. 
Let  A  be  the  height  of  A  above  the  orifice,  and  SA  the  small  distance 
between  A  and  .I).  At  the  beginning  of  the  flow  the  water  in  the  vessel 
has  the    potential  energy  WiHi  +  W  (A— J8A)  with  respect    to  B. 

V  being  the  velocity  at  the  orifice,  the  same  water  at  the  end  of  the 
short  interval  of  time  hastheenergy  Wihi+W  ■  V^/zg.  By  the  law 
of  conservation  these  are  equal  if  no  energy  has  been  expended  in 
o\'ercoming  fricUonal  resistances ;  thus  A—  a  SA  =  V^.hg.  Here  BA 
is  very  small  if  the  area  A  is  large  compared  with  the  area  of  the  ori- 
fice, and  thus  V*  =  2gA.  which  is  the  same  as  for  a  body  falling  from 
rest  through  the  height  A.  Or  A  —  j  SA  may  be  regarded  as  an  aver- 
age head  corresponding  to  an  average  velocity  V,  so  that  in  general 
l^/ig  is  equal  to  the  average  head  on  the  orifice. 

For  any  orifice,  therefore,  whether  its  plane  is  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  inclined,  provided  the  head  h  is  so  large  that  it  has 
practically  the  same  value  for  all  parts  of  the  orifice,  the  relation 
between  V  and  h  is 

V  =  V^h        or        h=\^/2g  (22), 

the  first  of  which  gives  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  due  to  a  given 
head,  while  the  second  gives  the  theoretic  head  that  will  produce 
a  given  velocity.  The  terra  "velocity-head"  will  generally  be 
used  to  designate  the  expression  V^/2g,  this  being  the  height  to 
which  the  jet  would  rise  if  it  were  directed  vertically  upward  and 
there  were  no  frictional  resistances.  Using  for  g  the  mean  value 
32.16  feet  per  second  per  second  (Art. 7),  these  formulas  become 
K  =  8.020  V/T  A  =  o.ois5sP  (22)j 

in  which  h  must  be  in  feel  and  V  in  feet  per  second.     The  foUow- 

table  gives  values  of  the  velocity  V  corresponding  to  a  given 
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head  h  and  also  values  of  the  velocity-head  h  corresponding  to  a 
given  velocity  V,  It  is  seen  that  small  heads  produce  high  theo- 
retic velocities.  The  relation  between  h  and  V  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  of  the  common  parabola  when 
the  origin  is  at  the  vertex.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
cussion here  given  applies  not  only  to  water  but  to  any  liquid ; 
thus  V^  =  2gh  is  theoretically  true  for  alcohol  and  mercury  as 
well  as  for  water. 

Table  22.    Velocities  and  VELoaiY-HEADS 


V  =-  Vajf A  =  8.020  Va 

A -V*/ai- 0.01555  V 

Head 
ia  Feet 

Velocity 

in  Feet 

per  Second 

Head 
in  Feet 

Velocity 

in  Feet 

per  Second 

Velocity 
in  Feet 

per 
Second 

Head 
in  Feet 

Velocity 
in  Feet 

per 
Second 

Head 
in  Feet 

O.I 
0.2 

0-3 
0.4 

0.5 
0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 
1.0 

2.537 
3-587 
4.393 
5.072 

5.671 
6.212 

6.710 

7.I7I 
7.608 
8.020 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

8.02 

11-33 
13.89 

16.04 

17-93 
19.64 

21.22 
22.68 
24.06         ' 
2536 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

0.016 

0.062 

0.140 

0.249 

0.389 

0.560      . 

0.762 

0.995 
1.260 

1.555 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

1.56 
6.22 

13-99 
24.88 

38.87 

55.97 
76.19 

99-51 
125.95 
155.50 

When  a  Pi  tot  tube  (Art.  41)  is  placed  with  its  mouth  in  the 
plane  of  the  horizontal  orifice  in  Fig.  22,  and  at  the  contracted 
section  of  the  jet  (Art.  45),  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  in 
it  stands  practically  at  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel.*  In 
this  manner  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  air  is  eliminated, 
and  a  valuable  experimental  demonstration  of  the  theorem 
which  connects  the  velocity  and  the  velocity-head  is 
obtained. 

Prob.  22.      Find  from  Table  22  the  velocity  due  to  a  head  of  0.085 
feet,  and  the  velocity-head  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  65.5  feet  per 

second. 


*  Engineering  Record,  Feb.  15,  1902. 
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Art.  23.    Flow  under  Pressure 

The  level  of  water  in  the  reservoir  and  the  orifice  of  outflow 
have  been  thus  far  regarded  as  subjected  to  no  pressure,  or  at  least 
only  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  acts  upon  both  with 
the  same  mean  force  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  since  the 
head  //  is  rarely  or  never  so  great  that  a  sensible  variation  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  can  be  detected  between  the  orifice  and  the 
water  level.  But  the  upper  level  of  the  water  may  be  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  steam  or  to  the  pressure  due  to  a  heavy  weight  or 
to  a  piston.  The  orifice  may  also  be  under  a  pressure  greater  or 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice  under  these  conditions. 

First,  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  or 
reservoir  is  subjected  to  the  uniform  pressure  of  po  pounds  per 
square  unit  above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  while  the  pressure 
at  the  orifice  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  h  be 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  orifice.  The  velocity  of  flow  V  is  greater 
than  y/lgh  on  account  of  the  pressure  poy  and  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  from  a  column  of  water  whose  height  is  such  as  to 
produce  the  same  pressure  at  the  orifice.  If  w  is  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  unit  of  water,  the  unit-pressure  at  the  orifice  due  to  the 
head  is  wh,  and  the  total  unit-pressure  at  the  depth  of  the  orifice 
is  p  =  wh  +  po,  and  from  formula  (ll)i  the  head  of  water  which 
would  produce  this  total  unit-pressure  is 

w  w 

Accordingly  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice  is 

V  =  V2g  {h  +  po/w) 

or,  if  Ao  denote  the  head  corresponding  to  the  pressure  p^j 

V  =  V2g(//  +  //o) 

The  general  formula  (22)  1  thus  applies  to  any  small  orifice  if  H 
be  the  head  corresponding  to  the  static  pressure  at  the  orifice. 

Secondly,  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel 
is  subjected  to  the  unit-pressure  p^,  while  the  orifice  is  under  the 
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external  unit-pressure  pi.  Let  h  be  the  head  of  actual  water  on 
the  orifice,  A©  the  head  of  water  which  will  produce  the  pressure 
^0,  and  hi  the  head  which  will  produce  pi.  The  theoretic  ve- 
locity of  flow  at  the  orifice  is  then  the  same  as  if  the  orifice  were 
under  a  head  h  +  h^  —  hi^  ox 

V  =  V2g{h  +  ho-hi)  (23)i 

in  which  the  values  of  ho  and  hi  are 

ho  =  po/'Uf      and       hi  =  pi/w 

Usually  po  and  pi  are  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
Ao  and  hi  are  required  in  feet;  then  (Art.  11) 

ho  =  2.304/^0  hi  =  2. 304/^1 

The  values  of  po  and  pi  may  be  absolute  pressures,  or  merely  pres- 
sures above  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  case  pi  may  sometimes 
be  negative,  as  in  the  discharge  of  water  into  a  condenser. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  principles  let  the  cylindrical  tank 
in  Fig.  23  be  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 

let  there  be  a  tightly  fitting  pis- 
ton which  with  the  load  W  weighs 
3000  pounds.  At  the  depth  8  feet 
below  the  water  level  are  three 
small  orifices:  one  at  -4,  upon 
which  there  is  an  exterior  head  of 
water  of  3  feet ;  one  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  discharges 
directly  into  the  atmosphere ;  and 
one  at  C,  where  the  discharge  is 
into  a  vessel  in  which  the  air  pressure  is  only  10  pounds  per 
square  inch.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity  of  efflux 
from  each  orifice.  The  head  ho  corresponding  to  the  pressure  on 
the  upper  water  surface  is 

3000 


'fi 


'.-  'y.y.'>'.- .'^'.'.  -><^ 


T 
I 
I 

X 


Fig.  23. 


w       3.142  X  62.5 


=  15.28  feet 


The  head  h\  is  3  feet  for  the  first  orifice,  o  for  the  second,  and 
-2.304(14.7- 10)  =  - 10.83  feet  for  the  third.  The  three 
theoretic  velocities  of  outflow  then  are: 
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r  =  8.03V'8  +  i5.28-    3 
y  =  8.02  ^5+ 15.28+   o 


=  36.1  feet  per  second, 

=  38.7  feet  per  second. 

5.28+  10^3  =  46.8  feet  per  second. 


V  =■  8.02  v'8  -i 

In  the  case  of  discharge  from  an  orifice  under  water,  as  at  ^4 
in  Fig.  23,  the  value  o(  h  —  hi  is  the  same  wherever  the  orifice  be 
placed  below  the  lower  level,  and  hence  the  velocity  depends 
upon  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  water  surfaces,  and  not 
upon  the  depth  of  the  orifice. 

The  velocity  of  flow  of  oil  or  mercury  under  pressure  is  to  be  de- 
teraiioed  in  the  same  manner  as  water  by  linding  the  heads  which  will 
produce  the  given  pressure.  Thus  in  the  preceding  numerical  example, 
if  the  liquid  is  mercury  whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  850  pounds 
the  head  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  piston  is 

h,=        ^^       ^  I.. 2  feet, 
3.142  X8so 

and,  accordingly,  for  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  at  the  depth 
*  =  8  feet  the  velocity  is 

V  =  8.02  v'8  +  1.12  =  24,2  feet  per  second, 
while  for  water  the  velocity  was  38.7  feet  per  second.  The  general 
formula  (22}i  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  the  flow  of  liquids  from 
a  small  orifice  if  for  A  its  value  p/w  be  substituted  where  p  is  the  re- 
sultant unit-pressure  at  the  depth  of  the  orifice  and  w  the  weight  of 
«  cubic  unit  of  the  liquid.    Thus  for  any  liquid 

V  =  V^/w  (23), 

is  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice.  Accordingly  for  the 
same  unit-pressure  p  the  velocities  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
iquare  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  liquids. 

Prob,  23.  What  b  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  a  small 
a  a  boiler  i  foot  below  the  water  level  when  the  steam-gage  reads 
Ao  pounds  per  square  inch  ?  What  is  the  theoretic  velocity  when  the 
pgc  reads  o  ? 

Art.  24.     iNFtUENCE  of  Velocity  of  Approach 

Thus  far  in  the  determination  of  the  theoretic  velocity  and 
discharge  from  an  orifice,  the  head  upon  it  has  been  regarded 
BS  constant.    But  if  the  cross-section  of  the  vessel  is  not  large, 
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the  head  can  only  be  kept  constant  by  an  inflow  of  water,  and  this 
will  modify  the  previous  formulas.  In  this  case  the  water  ap- 
proaches the  orifice  with  an  initial  velocity.  Let  a  be  the  area  of 
the  orifice  and  A  the  area  of  the  horizontal  cross-section  of  the 

vessel.     Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  flow  through 

a   and   v   be  the  vertical  velocity  of  inflow 

through  A,    Let  W  be  the  weight  of  water 

^        flowing  from  the  orifice  in  one  second ;  then 

X       an  equal  weight  must  enter  at  A  in  one  sec- 

"—^ '  ^     ond  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  head  A. 

Fig.  24  i. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  outflowing  water  is 
JY  .  V^/2gy  and  this  is  equal,  if  there  be  no  loss  of  energy,  to 
the  potential  energy  Wh  of  the  inflowing  water  plus  its  kinetic 
energy  W  •  v^/2gj 

or  W  —  =  Wh+W- 

Now  since  the  same  quantity  of  water  Q  passes  through  the  two 
areas  in  one  second,  Q  =  aV  =  Avy  whence  v  =  V  -  a/ A.  In- 
serting this  value  of  v  in  the  equation  of  energy,  there  is  found 

^  =  \'^f^  (24). 

^  I  —((7  Ay 


which  is  always  greater  than  the  value  ^2gh, 

The  influence  of  the  velocity  of  approach  on  the  velocity  of 
flow  at  the  orifice  can  now  be  ascertained  by  assigning  values  to 
the  ratio  a  A.  Thus,  if  a  =  A.  the  velocity  V  must  be  infinite 
in  order  that  the  water  may  fill  the  entire  section  of  the  vessel 
and  orifice.     Further, 


for  (2=1  A  V  =  1.342  \/2gh 

for  (2=5  A  V  =  1. 154  \^2gh 

for  (2  =    §  -4  V  =  1. 061  \^2gh 

for  (2  =    \A  V  =  1 .021  \^2gh 

for  a  =  -^A  V  =  i  .cx)5  y/2gh 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  common  formula  r22\  is  in  error  2.1  per- 
cent when  d  =  5  -1 «  if  the  head  be  maintained  constant  by  a  urn- 
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form  vertical  inflow  at  the  Water  surface,  and  0.5  percent  when 
a  =  T  a  -4 .  Practically,  if  the  area  of  the  orifice  be  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cross-section  of  the  vessel,  the  error  in  using  the 
formula  V  =  V^gJf  is  too  small  to  be  noticed,  even  in  the  most 
precise  experiments,  and  fortunately  most  orifices  are  smaller  in 
relative  size  than  this. 

A  more  common  case  is  that  where  the  reservoir  is  of  large 
horizontal  and  small  vertical  cross-section,  and  where  the  water 
approaches  the  orifice  with  velocity  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as 
in  Fig.  246.  Here  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  vertical  cross-section 
of  the  trough  or  pipe,  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  h  the  head  on 
its  center.    Then  if  A  be  large  compared  with  the  depth  of  the 


ar 
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Fig.  246.  Fig.  24c. 

orifice,  exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  as  before,  and  the 
theoretic  velocity  at  the  orifice  is  given  by  the  above  formula  (25)  i. 
The  same  is  also  true  for  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  24c,  where  water 
is  forced  through  a  hose  with  the  velocity  v  and  issues  from  a 
nozzle  with  the  velocity  F,  the  head  A  being  that  due  to  the  pres- 
sure at  the  entrance  of  the  nozzle. 

The  ** effective  head''  on  an  orifice  is  the  head  that  will  pro- 
duce the  theoretic  velocity  V,  If  H  is  this  effective  head,  then 
H  =  V^/2gy  and  from  the  first  equation  of  this  article 

H  =  h+^'^  (24)2 

The  effective  head  on  an  orifice  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  the 
pressure  and  velocity  heads  which  exist  behind  it.  Another 
expression  for  the  effective  head  can  be  obtained  from  (24) i,  or 

i-{a/Ay 
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When  H  has  been  found  from  either  of  these  formulas,  the 
theoretic  velocity  and  discharge  are  given  by 

V  =  V2gH    and    Q  =  a7  =  a  V2gF 

for  all  instances  where  h  is  sufficiently  large  so  that  its  value  is 
sensibly  constant  for  all  parts  of  the  oril&ce.  But  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  value  of  Q  is  to  be  found  by  the  methods  of  Arts. 
47  and  48. 

Prob.  24.  In  Fig.  24<;  let  the  head  A  be  50  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle 
li  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hose  3  inches.  Compute  the  effective 
head  J7,  and  also  the  discharge  Q  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Art.  25.    The  Path  of  a  Jet 

When  a  jet  of  water  issues  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  vertical 
side  of  a  vessel  or  reservoir,  its  direction  at  first  is  horizontal,  but 
the  force  of  gravity  immediately  causes  the  jet  to  move  in  a  curve 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  the  common  parabola.    Let  x  be  the 

abscissa  and  y  the  ordinate  of  any 
point  of  the  curve,  measured  from  the 
orifice  as  an  origin,  as  seen  in  Fig.  25a. 
The  effect  of  the  impulse  at  the  orifice 
is  to  cause  the  space  x  to  be  described 
uniformly  in  a  certain  time  /,  or,  if  v  be 
the  velocity  of  flow,  x  =  vt.  The  effect 
of  the  force  of  gravity  is  to  cause  the 
space  y  to  be  described  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  (Art.  21),  or  y  =  ig/*.  Elimi- 
nating /  from  these  two  equations,  and  replacing  v^  by  its 
theoretic  value  2gh,  gives 

y  =  gx^/2v^  =  o^/^h 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  vertical  and 
whose  vertex  is  at  the  orifice. 

The  horizontal  range  of  the  jet  for  any  given  ordinate  y  is 
found  from  the  equation  oc^  =  4 Ay.  If  the  height  of  the  vessel 
be  /,  the  horizontal  range  on  the  plane  of  the  base  is 

x=2y/h{l-h) 


Fig.  25a. 


This  value  is  o  when  A  =  o  and  also  when  ft  =  /,  and  it  is  a  maxi- 
mum when  h  =  kl-  Hence  the  greatest  range  is  from  an  orifice 
at  the  mid-height  of  the  vessel. 

A  more  general  case  is  that  where  the  side  of  the  vessel  is 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  0,  as  in  Fig.  25h.  Here  the 
jet  at  first  issues  perpendicularly 
lo  the  side  with  a  velocity  v, 
having  the  theoretic  value  Vig/i, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  im- 
pulsive force  a  particle  of  water 
would  describe  the  distance  AB 
in  a  certain  time  /  with  the  uni- 
form   velocity  v.      But  in  that 

same  time  the  force  of  gravity  causes  it  to  descend  through  the 
distance  BC.  Now  let  x  be  the  horizontal  abscissa  and  y  the  ver- 
tical ordinate  of  the  point  C  measured  from  the  origin  A.  Then 
AB  =x  secO,  and  BC  -x  tanfl  —  y.    Hence 

X  secff  =  vt        X  tanS  —  y-^S^ 
The  dimination  of  (  from  these  expressions  gives,  after  replac- 
ing p*  by  its  value  2gk, 

y  =  x  tanfl  -  x'  sec^/4fi  (25) 

which  is  also  the  equation  of  a  common  parabola. 

To  find  the  horizontal  range  in  the  level  of  the  orifice  take 
y  =  o  in  the  last  equation  ;  then 

X  =  4A  tanfl/scc^tf  =  2/1  sin  20 
This  is  o  when  ^  =  0°  or  tf  =  90° ;  it  is  a  maximum  and  equal 
to  sh  when  9  =  45".      To  find  the  highest  point  of  the  jet  the 
"first  derivative  of  y  with  reference  to  x  is  to  be  equated  to  zero 
VI  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  ordinate,  and  there  results 

x-  ksm2$  y  =  A sin'tf 

^vhidi  are  the  coordinates  of  the  highest  point  with  respect  to 
tfte  origin  A .  In  these  If  fl  =  90^  a:  is  o  and  y  is  A  ;  that  is.  if  a 
jet  be  directed  vertically  upward,  it  will,  theoretically,  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  water  level  in  the  reser\oir. 
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As  a  numerical  example  let  a  vessel  whose  height  is  i6  feet 
stand  upon  a  horizontal  plane  Z?£,  Fig.  256,  the  side  of  the  vessel 
being  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  $  =  30°.  Let  a  jet 
issue  from  a  small  orifice  at  A  under  a  head  of  10  feet.  The  jet 
rises  to  its  maximum  height,  y  =  J  x  10  =  2.5  feet,  at  the  dis- 
tance X  =  i  V3  X  10  =  8.66  feet  from  A.  At  a:  =  17.32  feet 
the  jet  crosses  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  orifice.  To  locate 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  plane  DE,  the  value  of  y  is  made  —  6 
feet ;  then,  from  the  equation  of  the  curve,  x  is  found  to  be  24.6 
feet,  whence  the  distance  DE  is  21.2  feet. 

In  practice  the  above  equations  are  modified  by  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  edges  of  the  orifice  which  renders  v  less  than  the 
theoretic  value  '\/2gh,  and  also  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
They  are,  indeed,  extreme  limits  which  may  be  approached  but 
not  reached  by  equations  that  take  these  resistances  into  account. 

Prob.  25.  A  jet  issues  from  a  vessel  under  a  head  of  6  feet,  one  side 
of  the  vessel  being  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  its  depth 
being  10  feet.  Find  the  maximum  height  to  which  the  jet  rises,  the  point 
where  it  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  base,  and  its  theoretic  velocity  as 
it  strikes  that  plane. 

Art.  26.    The  Energy  of  a  Jet 

Let  a  jet  or  stream  of  water  have  the  velocity  z;,  and  let  W  be 
the  weight  of  water  per  second  passing  any  given  cross-section. 
The  kinetic  energy  of  this  moving  water  is  the  same  as  that  stored 
up  by  a  body  of  weight  W  falling  freely  under  the  action  of  gravity- 
through  a  height  h  and  thereby  acquiring  the  velocity  v.  Thus, 
if  K  represents  kinetic  energy  per  second, 

K^Wh^^'W  'vy2g  (26)i 

Now  if  a  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  w  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  unit  of  water,  W  is  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  water  of 
length  V  and  cross-section  a,  ox  W  =  waVy  whence 

K  =  wav^/2g  (26)2 

and  accordingly  the  energy  which  a  jet  can  yield  in  one  second 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  cross-section  and  to  the  cube  of  its 
velocity.    The  term  ** power*'  is  often  used  to  express  energy 
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per  secoDd,  and  when  /C  is  in  foot-pounds  per  second,  the  horse- 
power that  a  jet  can  yield  is  ascertained  by  dividing  K  by  550. 
Hence  the  horse-powers  of  jets  of  the  same  cross-section  vary 
as  the  cubes  of  their  velocities.  For  example,  if  the  velocity  of  a 
jet  be  doubled,  the  cross-section  remaining  the  same,  the  horse- 
power is  made  eight  times  as  great.  The  term  "energy  of  a 
jet  "  is  often  used  in  hydraidics  for  brevity,  but  it  always  means 
energy  per  second  of  the  jet ;   that  is,  the  power  of  the  jet. 

The  expressions  just  deduced  give  the  theoretic  energy  of  the 
Jet,  that  is.  the  maximum  work  which  can  be  obtained  from  it  in 
one  second,  but  this,  in  practice,  can  never  be  fully  utilized.  The 
actual  work  realized  when  a  jet  strikes  a  moving  surface,  like  the 
vane  of  a  water-motor,  depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances 
which  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chapter,  and  it  is  the  constant 
wm  of  inventors  so  to  arrange  the  conditions  that  the  work  real- 
Bed  may  be  as  near  the  theoretic  energy  as  possible.  The  "effi- 
ciency" of  an  apparatus  for  utilizing  the  power  of  moving  water 
is  the  ratio  of  the  work  k  actually  utilized  to  the  theoretic  energy, 

the  eiSdency  .  is  ^_j^^  ^^^^ 

The  greatest  possible  value  of  e  is  unity,  but  this  can  never  be 
attained,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
frictional  resistances.  Values  greater  than  0.90  have,  however, 
been  obtained ;  that  is,  90  percent  or  more  of  the  theoretic  power 
of  the  waler  has  been  utilized  in  some  of  the  best  forms  of  hy- 
draulic motors. 

For  example,  let  water  issue  from  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  velocity  of  to  feet  per  second.  The  cross-section  in  square 
feci  is  3.142/144,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  jet  in  foot-pounds 
[per  second  is 

K  =  0.01 5S5  X  62.5  X  0.0218  X  10*  =  21.2 

which  is  0.0385  horse-power.  If  the  velocity  is  100  feet  per  sec- 
ond, the  theoretic  horse-power  will  be  38.5;  if  this  jet  operates 
motor  yielding  37.7  effective  horse-powers,  the  efficiency  of  the 
mK>aratus  is  27.7/38.5  =  0.72,  or  72  percent  of  the  theoretic 
energy  is  utilized. 
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The  energy  of  a  jet  is  the  same  whether  its  direction  of  motion 
be  vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined,  and  per  second  it  is  always  Why 
where  h  is  the  velocity-head  corresponding  to  actual  velocity  v, 
and  W  is  the  weight  of  water  delivered  per  second.  The  energy 
should  not  be  computed  from  the  theoretical  velocity  V,  as  this 
is  usually  greater  than  the  actual  velocity. 

Prob.  26.  When  water  issues  from  a  pipe  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per 
second,  its  kinetic  energy  is  suflScient  to  generate  1.3  horse-powers.  What  is 
the  horse-power  when  the  ^locity  becomes  6  feet  per  second  ? 

Art.  27.    Impulse  and  Reaction  of  a  Jet 

When  a  stream  or  jet  is  in  motion,  delivering  W  pounds  of 
water  per  second  with  the  uniform  velocity  v,  that  motion  may 
be  regarded  as  produced  by  a  constant  force  F,  which  has  acted 
upon  W  for  one  second  and  then  ceased.  In  this  second  the 
velocity  of  W  has  increased  from  o  to  z;,  and  the  space  ^z>  has  been 
described.  Consequently  the  work  F  X  hv  has  been  imparted  to 
the  water  by  the  force  F,  But  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving 
water  is  W  •  v^/2gy  and  hence  by  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
F  X  2  V  =  W  X  ir^/2g,  from  which  the  constant  force  is 

F  =  W^v/g  (27)i 

This  value  of  F  is  called  the  'impulse"  of  the  jet.  As  W  is  in 
pounds  per  second,  v  in  feet  per  second,  and  g  in  feet  per  second 
per  second,  the  value  of  F  is  in  pounds. 

In  theoretical  mechanics,  the  term  "impulse"  is  used  in  a 
slightly  different  sense,  namely,  as  force  multiplied  by  time. 
In  hydraulics,  however,  W  is  not  pounds,  but  pounds  per  second, 
and  thus  the  impulse  is  simply  pounds.  The  force  F  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuous  impulsive  pressure  acting  at  the  origin 
of  the  jet  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  For,  by  the  definition, 
F  acts  for  one  second  upon  the  W  pounds  of  water  which  pass  a 
given  section ;  but  in  the  next  second  W  pounds  also  pass,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  for  each  second  following.  This  impulse 
will  be  exerted  as  a  pressure  upon  any  surface  which  is  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  jet. 
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The  reaction  of  a  jet  upon  a  vessel  occurs  when  water  flows 
from  an  orifice.  This  reaction  must  be  equal  in  value  and  oppo- 
site in  direction  to  the  impulse,  as  in  all  cases  of  stress  action 
and  reaction  are  equal.  In  the  direction  of  the  jet  the  impulse 
produces  motion,  in  the  opposite  direction  it  produces  an  equal 
pressure  which  tends  to  move  the  vessel  backward.  The  force 
of  reaction  of  a  jet  is  hence  equal  to  the  impulse  but  opjiosilc  in 
direction.     For  example  (Fig.  27),  let  a  vessel  ,, 

containing  water  be  suspended  at  A  so  that 
it  can  swing  freely,  and  let  an  orifice  be 
opened  in  its  side  at  B.  The  head  of  water  at 
B  causes  a  pressure  which  acts  toward  the  left 
and  causes  W  pounds  of  water  to  move  during 
e\'ei>'  second  with  the  velocity  of  v  feet  per 
second,  and  which  also  acts  toward  the  right  and  causes  the 
vessel  to  swing  out  of  the  vertical;  the  first  of  these  forces  is 
the  impulse,  and  the  second  is  the  reaction  of  the  Jet.  If  a  force 
Ji  be  applied  on  the  right  of  a  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  the  swing- 
ing, its  value  is 


R  =  F  =  W'v/g 
and  this  is  the  formula  for  the  reaction  of  the  jet. 


(27)= 


The  impulse  or  reaction  of  a  jet  issuing  from  an  orifice  is 
double  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  orifice.  Let 
k  be  the  head  of  water,  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  w  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  water;  then,  by  Art.  15,  the  normal  pressure 
.Ttben  the  orifice  is  closed  is  wah.  When  the  orifice  is  opened,  the 
weight  of  water  issuing  per  second  is  IV  —  urav,  and  hence  the 
impulse  or  reaction  of  the  jet  is 

R  =  F  =  wav  ■  v/g  =  2wa  ■  v^/ig  =  iivah 
'bich  is  double  the  hydrostatic  pressure.    This  theoretic  con- 
du^on  has  been  verified  by  many  experiments  {.-Vrt.  144). 

When  a  jet  impinges  normally  on  a  plane,  it  produces  a  dynamic 
iure  on  that  plane  equal  to  the  impulse  F.  since  the  force  re- 
jquired  lo  stop  If  pounds  of  water  in  one  second  is  the  same  as 
that  required  to  put  it  in  motion,     .\gain.  if  a  stream  moving 
with  the  velocity  v  is  retarded  so  that  its  velocity   becomes  o,, 
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the  impulse  in  the  first  instant  is  W  •  Vi/g,  and  in  the  second 
W^ '  ^i/g'    The  diflference  of  these,  or 

Fi-F2  =  W{vi-'V2)/g  (27)3 

is  a  measure  of  the  dynamic  pressure  which  has  been  developed. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  the  pressure  due  to  change  of  velocity  that  tur- 
bine wheels  and  other  hydraulic  motors  transform  the  kinetic 
energy  of  moving  water  into  useful  work. 

Prob.  27.  If  a  stream  of  water  3  inches  in  diameter  issues  from  an  orifice 
in  a  direction  inclined  downward  26°  to  the  horizon  with  a  velocity  of  15 
feet  per  second,  find  its  horizontal  reaction  on  the  vessel. 

Art.  28.    Absolute  and  Relative  Velocities 

Absolute  velocity  is  defined  in  this  book  as  that  with  respect 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  relative  velocity  as  that  with 
respect  to  a  body  moving  on  the  earth.  Thus  absolute  velocity 
is  that  seen  by  a  spectator  who  is  on  the  earth,  and  relative  veloc- 
ity is  that  seen  by  one  who  is  on  the  moving  body.  For  instance, 
if  a  body  is  dropped  by  a  person  who  is  on  a  moving  railroad  car, 
it  appears  to  a  person  standing  outside  to  move  obliquely,  but  to 
one  on  the  car  it  appears  to  move  vertically.  On  a  car  in  uni- 
form motion  all  the  laws  of  mechanics  prevail  exactly  as  if  it  were 
at  rest ;  hence  if  a  body  of  weight  W  is  dropped  through  a  height 
//,  it  acquires  a  theoretic  vertical  velocity  of  V2gA  with  res|)ect  to 
the  car.  But  if  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  car  is  u,  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  body  at  the  moment  of  letting  it  fall  is  W  •  u^/2g 
and  its  potential  energy  is  Wh,  so  that,  neglecting  frictional  re- 
sistances, its  total  energy  after  falling  through  the  height  A  is  the 
sum  of  these,  and  accordingly  its  absolute  velocity  with  respect 
to  the  earth  is  V2gA  +  u^. 

When  a  vessel  containing  water  with  a  free  surface,  as  in  Fig. 
28tJ,  has  an  orifice  under  the  head  h  and  is  in  motion  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  uniform  absolute  velocity  «,  the  theoretic  velocity 
of  flow  relative  to  the  vessel  is  F  =  V2gA,  or  the  same  as  its 
absolute  velocity  if  the  vessel  were  at  rest,  for  no  accelerating 
forces  exist  to  change  the  direction  or  the  value  of  g.    The  abso- 
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lule  velocity  of  flow,  however,  may  be  greater  or  less  than  V, 
depending  upon  the  value  of  u  and  its  direction.  To  illustrate. 
take  the  case  of  a  vessel  in 
uniEorm  horizontal  motion  from 
which  water  is  flowing  through 
three  orifices.  At  A  the  direc- 
tion of  I'  is  horizontal,  and  as 
the  vessel  is  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction  with  the  velocity 

u.  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  orifice  b 
r  —  «.     It  is  also  plain,  if  the  orifice  is  in  front  of  the  vessel 
and  the  direction  of  V  is  horizontal,  that  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  water  as  it  leaves  the  orifice  is  v  =  V  +  u. 

.\gain.  at  B  is  an  orifice  from  which  the  water  issues  vertically 
with  respect  to  the  vessel  with  the  relative  velocity  V.  while  at 
the  same  time  the  orifice  moves  horizontally  with  the  absolute 
velocity  «.  Forming  the  parallelogram,  the  absolute  velocity  v 
is  seen  lo  be  the  resultant  of  the  velocities  V  and  «.  or 

Xastly.  at  C  is  shown  an  orifice  in  the  front  of  the  vessel  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  direction  of  the  relative  velocity  l'  makes  an 
angle  4  with  the  horizontal.  From  C  draw  Cu  to  represent 
Ihe  velocity  a,  and  CI'  to  represent  V,  and  complete  the  paral- 
'letogram  as  shown ;  then  Cv,  the  resultant  of  u  and  V,  is  the 
absolute  velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  orifice.  From 
the  triangle  Cuv 

V  =  ^/V*  +  u^+2uVcoi^i>  (28) 

In  this,  if  +  =  o,  the  absolute  velocity  v  becomes  I'  -|-  u.  as  before 
shown  for  an  orifice  in  the  front ;  if  ^  =  90°,  it  becomes  the  same 
as  when  the  water  issues  vertically  from  the  orifice  in  the  base; 
«nd  if  ^  =  180°.  the  value  of  n  is  V  —  m  as  before  found  for  an 
.orifice  in  the  rear  end. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  revolving  vessel  having  an  opening 
from  which  the  water  issues  horizontally  wilh  the  relative  velocity 
y,  while  the  orifice  is  moving  horizontally  with  the  absolute 
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velocity  «.    Fig.  2Sb  shows  this  case,  fi  being  the  angle  which  V 
makes  with  the  reverse  direction  of  «,  and  here  also 


v=  VV^  +  u^  —  2«Fcos)8 

is  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  vessel.     In 
all  cases  the  absolute  velocity  of  a  body  leaving  a  moving  surface 

is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  one  side 
of  which  is  the  velocity  of  the  body  relative 
to  the  surface  and  the  other  side  is  the 
absolute  velocity  of  that  surface. 

Ayhen  a  vessel   moves  with  a  motion 

which    is    accelerated    or    retarded,    this 

p.    28^  affects  the  value  of  g,  and  the  reasoning 

of  the  preceding  articles  does  not  give  the 
correct  value  of  V.  For  instance,  when  a  vessel  nioves  verti- 
cally upward  with  an  acceleration  /,  the  relative  velocity  of 
flow  from  an  orifice  in  it  is  T  =  V2(g+/)A,  and  if  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  vessel  at  any  instant,  the  absolute  downward 
velocity  of  flow  is  V  —  u.  Again,  when  it  moves  downward 
with  the  acceleration  /,  the  relative  velocity  of  flow  is 
V  =  y/2{g—f)h  and  the  absolute  is  V  +  u.  If  the  downward 
acceleration  is  g,  the  vessel  is  freely  falling  and  V  will  be  zero, 
since  both  vessel  and  water  are  alike  accelerated  and  there  is 
then  no  pressure  on  the  base. 

Prob.  28.  In  Fig.  28a  let  the  orifice  at  A  be  under  a  head  of  5.5  feet 
and  its  height  above  the  earth  be  7.5  feet,  while  the  car  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  40  miles  per  hour.  Compute  the  relative  velocity  F,  the 
absolute  velocity  v,  and  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  jet  as  it  strikes 
the  earth. 

Airr.  29.    Flow  from  a  Revolving  Vessel 

Water  in  a  vessel  at  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  acted 
upon  only  by  the  vertical  force  of  gravity,  and  hence  its  surface 
is  a  horizontal  plane.  Water  in  a  revolving  vessel  is  acted  upon 
by  centrifugal  force  as  well  as  by  gravity,  and  it  is  observed  that 
its  surface  assumes  a  curved  shape.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of 
a  cylindrical  vessel   rotating  with  uniform  velocity   about    its 
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vertical  axis,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  here  the  water  surface 
is  that  of  a  paraboloid. 

Let  BC  be  the  vertical  axis  of  the  vessel,  h  the  depth  of  water 
in  it  when  at  rest,  and  A,  and  /;,  the  least  and  greatest  depths  of 
water  in  it  when  in  motion.  Let  G  be  anj-  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  the  horizontal  distance  x 
from  the  axis,  and  let  y  be  the  vertical 
distance  of  G  above  the  lowest  point  C 
The  head  of  water  on  any  point  E  in  the 
base  is  £C  or  Ai  +  y.  Now  this  head  y 
is  caused  by  the  velocity  «  with  which  '"  ■"""* 

the  point  G  re\'olves  around  the  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
position  of  G  above  C  is  due  to  the  energy  of  rotation.  Thus  if 
IC  is  the  weight  of  a  particle  of  water  at  G,  the  potential  energy 
li'y  equals  the  kinetic  energy  Wu'/ig,  and  hence  y  =  u"/2g. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  vessel  and 
water  in  one  second.    Then  u  =  2-rrx  ■  n,  and  hence 

y  =  mVj«  =  2  Tr^nV/g 
which  is  the  equation  of  a  common  parabola  with  respect  to  rec- 
tangular axes  having  an  origin  at  its  vertex  C.     The  surface  of 
revolution  is  hence  a  paraboloid. 

Since  the  volume  of  a  paraboloid  is  one-half  that  of  its  circum- 
scribing cylinder,  and  since  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  in  the 
vessel  when  in  motion  as  when  at  rest,  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
figure  Jf/ij  —  A,)  equals  //  —  A,.  Consequently  A  —  A,  equals 
Aj  —  A,  or  the  elevation  of  the  water  surface  at  D  above  Its  original 
le\'el  is  equal  to  its  depression  at  C.  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  height  As  —  A|  is,  from  the  above  equation,  2  tr^n^r^/g,  and 
hence  the  distances  A  —  A,  and  L  —  h  arc  each  equal-to  tc'/iV/^. 
The  head  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  vessel  during  the  motion 
is  now  Ai  =  A  —  wV/^/g  and  the  head  at  any  point  £  is  A,  -|-  y  = 
k  +  iii^-  r')-jr'nVg. 

The  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  the  small  orifice  in  the 
base  is  that  due  to  the  head  A,  +  y,  or 


=  y/2gihi  +  y)  =  y/2gh+2ir^n^i2:^-r^) 
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which  is  less  than  V2gA  when  o?  is  less  than  Jr^,  and  greater 
when  x^  is  greater  than  ir^.  For  example,  let  r  =  i  foot  and 
A  =  3  feet,  then  F  =  13.9  feet  per  second  when  the  vessel  is  at 
rest.  But  if  it  is  rotating  three  times  per  second  around  its  axis 
with  uniform  speed,  the  velocity  from  an  orifice  in  the  center  of 
the  base,  where  a:  =  o,  is  3.9  feet  per  second,  while  the  velocity 
from  an  orifice  at  the  circumference  of  the  base,  where  jc  =  i  foot, 
is  19.2  feet  per  second.  At  this  speed  the  water  is  depressed  2.76 
feet  below  its  original  level  at  the  center  and  elevated  the  same 
amount  above  that  level  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  a  closed  vessel  where  the  paraboloid  cannot  form, 

the  velocity  of  flow  from  all  orifices,  except  one  at  the  axis,  is 

c  increased  by  the  rotation.    Thus  in  Fig.  29&,  if 

the  vessel  is  at  rest  and  the  head  on  the  base  is  A, 

the  velocity  of  flow  from  all  small  orifices  in  the 


B'      E      base  is  V2gA.     But  if  the  vessel  is  revolved  about 
Fig.  296.         ^^  vertical  axis  5C,  so  that  an  orifice  at  E  has  the 
velocity  u  around  that  axis,   then  the  pressure-head  at  £  is 
h  +  ttV^g,  and  accordingly 

V  =  V^gh  +  u^  (29) 

is  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  an  orifice  at  E,  This  formula 
is  an  important  one  in  the  discussion  of  hydraulic  motors.  Here, 
as  before,  the  value  of  u  may  be  expressed  as  27rxw,  when  x  is 
the  distance  of  E  from  the  axis  and  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second.  As  an  example,  let  a  closed  vessel  full  of  water  be 
revolved  about  an  axis  120  times  per  minute,  and  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  an  orifice  li 
feet  from  the  axis,  the  head  on  which  is  4  feet  when  the  vessel  is  at 
rest.  The  velocity  u  is  found  to  be  18.85  ^^^  P^^  second,  and 
then  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice  is  24.8  feet  per 
second,  whereas  it  is  only  16  feet  per  second  when  the  vessel 
is  at  rest. 

The  velocity  V  in  both  these  cases  is  a  relative  velocity,  for  the 
pressure  at  the  moving  orifice  produces  a  velocity  with  respect  to 
the  vessel.  The  absolute  velocity,  or  that  with  res[:)ect  to  the 
earth,  is  greater  than   the  relative  velocity  when  the  stream  issues 
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from  an  orifice  in  the  base,  for  the  oritice  mo\es  horizontally  with  | 
the  absolute  velocity  »  an<i  the  stream  moves  downward  with  the  j 
relative  velocity  V,  and  hence  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  stream  I 
b  Vn  +  a*.  When  the  stream  i^ues  from  an  orifice  in  the  side-l 
of  the  vessel  upon  which  the  head  is  k,  formula  (29)  gives  its  rela-' 
live  velocity,  and  then  the  absolute  velocity  is   found   by  (2i 

pTtib.  29.  A  cylindrical  vessel  i  feet  in  diameter  and  3  leut  dttp  is  three- 
fininhs  full  of  water,  and  is  revolved  about  its  vertical  axis  sw  that  the  wntcT  1 
is  just  on  the  point  of  overflowing  around  the  upper  edge.  Find  the  number  1 
of  rr%-oluiions  per  minute.  Find  the  relative  velocity  of  ilow  from  an  orilice  I 
in  the  base  at  a  distance  of  0.75  foot  from  the  axb.  Show  that  the  velocity  1 
from  all  orifices  within  0.707  foot  of  the  axis  is  less  than  if  llie  vessel  were  J 
at  rest 


Art.  30.    Theoretic  Discharge 

The  term  "discharge"  means  the  volume  of  water  flowing 
in  one  second  from  a  pipe  or  orifice,  and  the  letter  ()  will  designate 
the  theoretic  discharge ;  that  is.  the  discharge  as  computed  with- 
out considering  the  losses  due  to  frictional  resistances.  When 
all  the  filaments  of  water  issue  from  the  pipe  or  orifice  with  the 
same  velocity,  the  quantity  of  water  issuing  in  one  second  is 
equal  to  tJie  volume  of  a  prism  having  a  base  equal  to  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stream  and  a  length  equal  to  the  velocity.  If 
this  area  is  a  and  the  theoretic  velocity  Is  V.  then  Q  ==  aV  is 
ihc  theoretic  distharge.  Taking  a  in  square  feet  and  I'  in  feet 
per  second,  the  discharge  Q  is  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  a  small  orifice  on  which  the  head  It  has  the  same  value 
for  all  parts  of  the  opening,  the  theoretic  discharge  is 


Q  =  tiV  =  ay/2g/i 


(30) 


and  in  English  measures  Q  =  S.oaa  VA.  For  example,  let  a 
circular  orifice  i  inches  in  diameter  be  under  a  head  of  10.5  feet, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  compute  Q.  Here  3  inches  =0.25  foot 
and  from  Table  F  the  area  of  the  circle  is  0.04909  square  foot. 
From  Art. 22  the  theoretic  velocity  F  is  8.02  X  Vio.j  =  25.99 
feet  per  second,  .\ccordingly  the  theoretic  discharge  is  0.04909 
X  25.99  =  1-2S  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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The  above  formula  for  Q  applies  strictly  only  to  horizontal 
orifices  upon  which  the  head  h  is  constant,  but  it  will  be  seen 
later  that  its  error  for  vertical  orifices  is  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  when  h  is  greater  than  double  the  depth  of  the  orifice. 
Horizontal  orifices  are  but  little  used,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
in  practice  to  arrange  an  opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  than  in 
its  base.  In  applying  the  above  formula  to  a  vertical  orifice,  //  is 
taken  as  the  vertical  distance  from  its  center  to  the  free- water 
surface.  Vertical  orifices  where  the  head  h  is  small  are  discussed 
in  Arts.  47  and  48. 

Since  the  theoretic  velocity  is  always  greater  than  the  actual 
velocity,  the  theoretic  discharge  is  a  limit  which  can  never  be 
reached  under  actual  conditions.  Theoretically  the  discharge 
is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  orifice,  so  that  a  square  orifice 
of  area  a  gives  the  same  theoretic  discharge  as  a  circular  orifice 
of  area  a ;  it  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  5  that  this  is  not  quite  true  for 
the  actual  discharge. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  supposed  that  the  velocity  of  a  jet  is  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  cross-section,  as  this  would  be  the  case  if 
h  has  the  same  value  throughout  the  section  were  it  not  for  the 
retarding  influence  of  friction.  Actually,  however,  the  filaments 
of  water  near  the  edges  of  the  orifice  move  slower  than  those 
near  the  center.     If  q  be  the  actual  discharge  from  any  orifice  and 

V  the  mean  velocity  in  the  area  a,  then  q  =  av,  or  the  equation 

V  =  q/a  may  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  the  term  "mean 
velocity.**  The  theoretic  mean  velocity  is  2  VgA,  but  the  actual 
mean  velocity  is  slightly  smaller,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chap.  5. 

Formula  (30)  may  be  used  for  computing  h  when  Q  and  a 
are  given,  and  it  shows  that  the  theoretic  head  required  to  de- 
liver a  given  discharge  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  area 
of  the  orifice. 

Prob.  30(j.  Compute  the  theoretic  head  required  to  deliver  300 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  through  an  orifice  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Prob.  30b.  A  vessel  one  foot  square  has  a  small  orifice  in  the  base. 
What  is  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from  this  orifice  when  the  vessel  con- 
tains 125  pounds  of  mercury  ?    Also  when  it  contains  250  pounds  of  water? 


Steady  Flow  m  Smootb 


Art.  31.     Steady  Flow  in  Smooth  Pipes 

When  water  flows  through  a  pipe  of  varying  cross-section  I 
and  all  sections  are  filled  with  water,  the  same  quantity  of  water  I 
passes  each  section  in  one  second.  This  is  called  the  case  of  steady  I 
flow.  Let  q  be  this  quantity  of  water  and  let  Vi,  Hs,  V3  be  the  mean  \ 
velocities  in  three  sections  whose  areas  are  at,  02,  us.    Then 

q  =  aivi  =  daiij  =  a,V3  (31)i 

This  is  called  the  condition  for  steady  flow  or  the  equation  of 
continuity,  and  it  shows  that  the  velocities  at  different  sectioQs 
vary  inversely  as  the  areas  of  those  sections^     If  v  be  the  velocity  1 
at  the  end  of   the  pipe  where   the  area  is  a,  then  also  g  =  av.  [^ 
When  the  discharge  q  and  the  areas  of  the  cross-sections  have  I 
been  measured,  the  mean  velocities  may  be  computed. 

When  a  pipe  is  filled  with  water  at  rest,  the  pressure  at  anyJ 
point  depends  only  upon  the  head  of  water  above  that  point-i 
But  when  the  water  is  in  motion,  it  is  a  fact  of  observation  thatj 
the  pressure  becomes  less  than  that  due  to  the  head.     The  uniJ-' 
pressure  in  any  case  may  be  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  I 
of  water.     Thus  if  water  be 
at  rest  in  the  case  shown   in 
Fig.  31«.  and  small  tubes  be 
inserted  at  the  sections  whose 
areas  are  a,  and  ai,  the  water 
will  rbe  in  each  tube  to  the 
same  level  as  thatof  the  water 
surface  in  the  reservoir,  and 
the  pressures  in  the  sections 
will  be  those  due  to  the  hydrostatic  heads  Hi  and  ffj.    But  if 
the  valve  at  the  right  be  opened,  the  water  levels  in  the  small 
tubes  will  sink  and  the  mean  pressures  in  the  two  sections  will  be 
those  due  to  the  pressure-heads  hi  and  Aj. 

Let  IV  be  the  weight  of  water  flowing  in  each  second  through.4 
each  section  of  the  pipe,  and  let  I'l  and  pj  be  the  mean  velocity^ 
in  the  section  Ji  and  a^.    When  this  water  was  at  rest,  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  pressure  in  the  section  at  was  WHi ;  when  it  is  11 


II. 
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motion,  the  energy  m  the  section  is  the  pressure  energy  Whi  plus 
the  kinetic  energy  W  -  Vi^/2g.  If  no  losses  of  energy  due  to  fric- 
tion or  impact  have  occurred,  the  energy  in  the  two  cases  must  be 
equal.     The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  section  02,  and  hence 

H^  =  hi+^'^         and        H2  =  h+—  (31)2 

2g  2g 

These  equations  exhibit  the  law  of  steady  flow  first  deuced  by 
Daniel  Bernouilli  in  1738,  and  hence  often  called  Bernouilli's 
theorem ;  it  may  be  stated  in  words  as  follows : 

At  any  section  of  a  tube  or  pipe,  under  steady  flow  without 
friction,  the  pressure-head  plus  the  velocity-head  is  equal  to 
the  hydrostatic  head  that  obtains  when  there  is  no  flow. 

This  theorem  of  theoretical  hydraulics  is  of  great  importance  in 
practice,  although  it  has  been  deduced  for  mean  velocities  and 
mean  pressure-heads,  while  actually  the  velocity  and  the  pressure 
are  not  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  cross-section. 

The  pressure-head  at  any  section  hence  decreases  when  the 
velocity  of  the  water  increases.  To  illustrate,  let  the  depths 
of  the  centers  of  Qi  and  aj  be  6  and  8  feet  below  the  water  level, 
and  let  their  areas  be  1.2  and  2.4  square  feet.  Let  the  discharge 
of  the  pipe  be  14.4  cubic  feet  per  second.  Then  from  (31)i  the 
mean  velocity  in  ai  is  v\  =  14.4/ 1.2  =  12  feet  per  second,  which 
corresponds  to  a  velocity  head  of  0.015551;-  =  2.24  feet,  and 
consequently  from  (81)2  the  pressure-head  in  ai  is  6.0  —  2.24  = 
3.76  feet.  For  the  section  Og  the  velocity  is  6  feet  per  second  and 
the  velocity  head  is  0.56  feet,  so  that  the  pressure-head  there  is 
8.0  —  0.56  =  7.44  feet. 

The  theorem  of  (81)2  may  be  also  applied  to  the  jet  issuing 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Outside  the  pipe  there  can  be  no  pres- 
sure, and  if  A  be  the  hydrostatic  head  and  V  the  velocity,  the 
equation  gives  h  =  P/2g,  or  F  =  V2gA;  that  is,  if  frictional 
resistances  be  not  considered,  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from 
the  end  of  a  pipe  is  that  due  to  the  hydrostatic  head  upon  it.  In 
Chap.  8  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  velocity  is  much  smaller 
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than  this,  for  a  large  part  of  the  head  h  is  expended  in  over- 
coming friction  in  the  pipe. 

A  negative  pressure  may  occur  if  the  velocity-head  becomes 
greater  than  the  hydrostatic  head,  for  (31)2  shows  that  hi  is 
negative  when  Vi/2g  exceeds  Hi.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  given 
in  Fig.  316,  where  the  section  at  A  is  so  small  that  the  velocity 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  head  Hi, 
so  that  if  a  tube  be  inserted  at  ^4 ,  no  water 
runs  out ;  but  if  the  tube  be  carried  dowli- 
ward  into  a  vessel  of  water,  there  will  be 
lifted  a  column  CD  whose  height  is  that 
of  the  negative  pressure-head  hi.  For  ex- 
ample, let  the  cross-section  of  A  be  0.4  *^ 
square  feet,  and  its  head  A  be  4.1  feet,  while  8  cubic  feet 
per  second  are  discharged  from  the  orifice  below.  Then  the 
velocity  at  A  is  20  feet  per  second,  and  the  corresponding  ve- 
locity-head is  6.22  feet.  The  pressure  head  at  A  then  is,  from 
the  theorem  of  formula  (31)2, 

h\  =  4.1  —  6.22  =  —  2.12  feet 

and  accordingly  there  exists  at  A  an  inward  pressure 

^1  =  —  2.12  X  0.434  =  —  0.92  pounds  per  square  inch 

This  negative  pressure  will  sustain  a  column  of  water  CD  whose 
height  is  2.12  feet.  When  the  small  vessel  is  placed  so  that  its 
water  level  is  less  than  2.12  feet  below  ^,  water  will  be  constantly 
drawn  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  vessel.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  action  of  the  injector-pump. 

Prob.  31.  In  a  horizontal  tube  there  are  two  sections  of  diameters  i.o 
and  1.5  feet.  The  velocity  in  the  first  section  is  6.32  feet  per  second,  and 
the  pressure-head  is  21.57  feet.  Find  the  pressure-head  for  the  second  sec- 
tion if  no  energy  is  lost  between  the  sections. 

Art.  32.    Emptying  a  Vessel 

Let  the  depth  of  water  in  a  vessel  be  H ;  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  theoretic  time  of  emptying  it  through  an  orifice  in 
the  base  whose  area  is  a.     Let  Y  be  the  area  of  the  water  surface 
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when  the  depth  of  water  is  y ;  let  S/  be  the  ti  ^  during  which 
the  water  level  falls  the  distance  8y.  During  this  time  the  quan- 
tity of  water  Y  •  8y  passes  through  the  orifice.  But  the  dis- 
charge in  one  second  under  the  constant  head  y  is  a  V2gy,  and 
hence  the  discharge  in  the  time  Bt  is  ait^igy.    Equating  these 

two  expressions,  there  is  found  the  general  formula 
which  gives  the  time  for  the  water  surface  to  drop 

the  distance  Sy,  v;5.. 

U  =  J^  (32), 

ay/2gy 

Fig.  32a.  rpj^g  |.jj^g  ^£  ejnptying  any  vessel  is  now  deter- 
mined by  inserting  for  Y  its  value  in  terms  of  y,  and  then  in- 
tegrating between  the  limits  H  and  o. 

For  a  cylinder  or  prism  the  cross-section  Y  has  the  constant 
value  A ,  and  the  formula  becomes 

^^^Ay-^hy 

ay/  2g 
the  integration  of  which,  between  limits  H  and  A,  gives 

<  =  ^(Vf-Va) 

a\2g 

as  the  theoretic  time  for  the  head  H  to  fall  to  h.  If  A  =  o,  this 
formula  gives  the  time  of  emptying  the  vessel.  If  the  head  were 
maintained  constant,  the  uniform  discharge  per  second  would 
be  a  ^2gH^  and  the  time  of  discharging  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  is  AH  divided  by  a  ^2gH,  which  is  one- 
half  of  the  time  required  to  empty  it. 

To  find  the  time  of  emptying  a  hemispherical  bowl  of  radius 
r  through  a  small  orifice  at  its  lowest  point,  let  x  be  the  radius 
of  the  cross-section  Y ;  then  o^  +  {r  —  y)^  =  r^  is  the  equation 
of  the  circle,  from  which  the  area  Y  is  7r(2ry  —  y^).     Then 

8/  =  -^(2ry^-y^)Sy 

and  by  integration  between  the  limits  r  and  o 

/  =  i47rrVi5  ^  ^^^^^ 
which  is  the  theoretic  time  required  to  empty  the  bowl. 
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The  most  ir  lArtant  application  of  these  principles  is  in  the 
case  of  the  right  "prism  or  cylinder,  and  here  the  formula  for  the 
time  is  modified  in  practice  by  introducing  a  coefficient,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Art.  58.  The  theoretic  time  found  by  the  above  for- 
mula is  always  too  small,  since  frictionai  resistances  have  not  been 
considered.  Moreover,  the  formula  does  not  strictly  apply  when 
ihe  head  is  very  small,  owing  to  a  whirling  motion  that  occurs  and 
which  tends  to  increase  the  theoretic  time. 

Vcnturi,  in  ijqS,  first  described  the  phenomena  of  this  whirl." 
When  the  head  becomes  less  than  about  three  diameters  of  the  orifice, 
Ibc  water  is  observed  in  whirling  motion,  the  velocity  being  greatest 
near  the  vertical  axis  through  the  center  of  the  orifice,  and  as  the  head 
decreases  a  funnel  is  formed  through  the  middle  of  the  issuing  stream. 
The  direction  of  this  whirl,  as  seen  from  above,  may  be  either  clock- 
wise or  con tradock wise,  depending  on  initial  motions  in  the  water 
or  OH  irregularities  in  the  vessel  or  orifice,  but  under  ideal  conditions 
it  should  be  clockwise  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  earth  and  con- 
traclockwise  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  this  being  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation.  Fig.  326  repre- 
sents a  vertical  section  of  this  funnel,  \q  g  ^, 
on  which  .'1  is  any  point  hav-ing  the 
co6rdinates  x  and  y  with  respect  to 
the  rectangular  axes  OX  and  OY.  The 
aids  OY  is  drawn  through  the  center  of 
the  orifice,  and  OX  is  tangent  to  the 
level  water  surface  at  a  distance  H 
above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Let  r 
be  the  radius  of  the  funnel  in  the  plane  of  the  orifice.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  relation  between  x,  y,  3,  and  r,  or  the  equation  of  the 
cur^-e  shown  in  the  figure. 

An  approximate  solution  may  be  made  by  supposing  that  the  par- 
ticle of  water  at  A  is  moving  nearly  horizontally  around  the  axis 
OY  with  the  velocity  r;  this  velocity  must  be  due  lo  the  head  y, 
whence  r*  =  2gy.  This  particle  is  acted  upon  by  the  downward  force 
AB,  due  to  gravity,  and  by  the  horizontal  force  AC,  due  to  centrif- 
ugal action,  and  they  are  proportional  to  g  and  t=  .r,  these  being  the 

•  Tredjrold's  Tracts  on  Hydraulics  (London.  lyijq  and  iSi6)  gives  a 
IratisUtron  of  ihe  memoir  o(  Venturi. 


Fig  3  b 
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accelerations  due  to  gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  The  ratio  AC/AB 
is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  $  which  the  water  surface  at  A  makes  with 
the  axis  OX,  for  this  surface  must  be  normal  to  the  resultant  ADoi  the 
two  forces  AB  and  AC.  When  the  ordinate  y  is  increased  to  y  +  Sy, 
the  abscissa  x  is  decreased  to  x—^,  and  hence  the  value  of  tan^ 
must  be  the  same  as  —  Sy/Sx.    Accordingly 

AB     gx        X         ox 

and  the  integration  of  this  differential  equation  gives  y  =  C/x*,  in 
which  C  is  the  constant  of  integration.  When  y  equals  £?,  the  value 
of  X  is  r,  and  hence  C  =  Hr^,  and  thus 

y  =  Hr^/x'  (32), 

is  the  equation  of  the  curve,  which  may  be  called  a  quadratic  hyper- 
bola, the  surface  of  the  funnel  being  then  a  quadratic  hyperboloid. 
This  equation  represents  the  curve  at  one  instant  only,  for  H  contin- 
ually decreases  as  the  water  flows  out,  since  the  direction  of  v  is  not 
quite  horizontal  as  the  investigation  assumes.  The  general  phenom- 
ena are,  however,  well  explained  by  this  discussion. 

Prob.  32.  A  prismatic  vessel  has  a  cross-section  of  i8  square  feet  and 
an  orifice  in  its  base  has  an  area  of  o,i8  square  foot.  Find  the  theoretic 
time  for  the  water  level  to  drop  7  feet,  when  the  head  upon  the  orifice  at  the 
beginning  is  16  feet. 

Art.  33.     Computations  in  Metric  Measures 

(Art.  22)  Using  for  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  value  9.80 
meters  per  second  per  second,  formulas  (22)2  become 

F  =  4.427  VA        /r  =  0.05102^2  (33) 

in  which  h  is  in  meters  and  V  in  meters  per  second.  Table  33  shows 
values  of  the  velocity  for  given  heads,  and  values  of  the  velocity-head 
for  given  velocities. 

(Art.  23)  For  Fig.  23  let  the  reservoir  be  one  meter  in  diameter, 
the  load  W  be  2000  kilograms,  and  the  orifices  be  3  meters  below  the 
piston.  Let  the  exterior  head  on  v4  be  1.5  meters,  the  orifice  B  be 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  orifice  C  be  in  air  whose  pressure  is 
0.7  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.     The  area  of  the  piston  is  0.7854 
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Table  33.    Velocities  and  Velocity -heads 

Metric  Measures 


K-VajA  -4.427VT 

A -KV2«- 0.05102  K« 

Head  in 
Meters 

Vekxnty 
in  Meters 
per  Second 

Head  in 
MeCers 

Velocity 

in  Meters 

per  Second 

Velocity 

in 
Meters 

per 
Second 

Head  in 
Meters 

• 

Velocity 

in 
Meters 

per 
Second 

Head  in 
Meters 

0.05 10 
0.2041 
0.4592 
0.8163 
1.276 

1.837 
2.500 

3.265 

4133 
S-I02 

O.I 

0,?. 
o.i 

0.4 
0.5 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 

09 

1.0 

1.432 
1.980 

2.425 
2.799 

3.429 
3704 
3960 
4.200 

4.427 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

4.427 
6.262 

7.668 

8.854 
9.900 
10.84 
II. 71 
12.52 
13.28 
14.00 

O.I 

0.2 

0.3 
0.4 

0.5 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 

0.9 
1.0 

0.0005 
0.0020 
0.0046 
0.0082 
0.0123 
0.0184 
0.0250 
0.0327 
0.0413 
0.0510 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

square  meters,  and  the  head  corresponding  to  the  pressure  on  the  upper 
water  surface  is 

2000  . 

=  2.546  meters. 


A,  =  ^  = 


w      0.7854  X  1000 

The  head  Ai  is  3  meters  for  the  first  orifice,  o  for  the  second,  and  — 10 
(1.033—0.7)  =  —  3.33  meters  for  the  third.  The  three  theoretic 
velocities  of  outflow  then  are 

V  =  4.427  V3  +  2.546—  1.5    =    8.91  meters  per  second, 

V  =  4.427  V3  +  2.546  —  o      =  10.43  meters  per  second, 

V  =  4.427  V3  +   .546  +  3.33  =  13.19  meters  per  second. 

If  in  this  example  the  liquid  be  alcohol  which  weighs  800  kilograms  per 
cubic  meter,  the  head  of  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the 

piston  is  2^^ 

Au  =  — =  3.18^  meters, 

0.7854X800      ^      ^ 

and  accordingly  for  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  at  the  depth 
Ai  =  3  meters  the  velocity  is 


V  =  4.427  V3  +  3.18  =  ii.oi  meters  per  second, 
whfle  for  water  the  velocity  was  10.43  meters  per  second. 
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(Art.  26)  As  an  illustration  of  (26)2  let  water  issue  from  a  pipe 
6  centimeters  in  diameter  with  a  velocity  of  4  meters  per  second.  The 
cross-section  is  found  from  Table  F  to  be  0.002827  square  meters, 
and  then  the  theoretic  work  in  kilogram-meters  per  second  is 

K  =  0.05102  X  1000  X  0.002827  X  4'  =  9.23 

which  is  0.123  metric  horse-power.      If   the  velocity  is  16  meters 
per  second,  the  stream  will  furnish  7.87  horse-powers. 

(Art.  30)  The  area  a  is  in  square  meters,  the  velocity  V  in  meters 
per  second,  and  the  discharge  Q  in  cubic  meters  per  second.  Thus 
if  a  pipe  20  centimeters  in  diameter  discharges  0.15  cubic  meters  per 
second,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  is  0.03142  square  meters  and  the 
mean  velocity  is  0.15/0.03142  =  4.77  meters  per  second. 

(Art.  31)  In  Fig.  31a,  suppose  the  sections  ai  and  02  to  be  0.06 
and  0.12  square  meters,  and  the  depths  of  their  centers  below  the 
water  level  of  the  reservoir  to  be  4.5  and  5.5  meters.  Let  0.24  cubic 
meters  per  second  be  discharged  from  the  pipe,  then  from  (31)i 
the  mean  velocities  in  ax  and  03  are  4.0  and  2.0  meters  per  second. 
The  velocity-heads  are  then  0.82  meters  for  a^  and  0.20  meters  for  Oj, 
so  that  during  the  flow  the  pressure-head  at  A  is  4.5  —  0.82  =  3.68 
meters  and  that  at  B  is  5.5  —  0.20  =  5.30  meters. 

Prob.  33(7.  What  theoretic  velocities  are  produced  by  heads  of  o.i, 
o.oi,  and  o.ooi  meter?  What  is  the  velocity-head  of  a  jet,  7.5  centimeters 
in  diameter,  which  discharges  500  liters  per  second? 

Prob.  33ft.  A  prismatic  vessel  has  a  cross-section  of  1.5  square  meters 
and  an  orifice  in  its  base  has  an  area  of  1 50  square  centimeters.  Compute 
the  theoretic  time  for  the  water  level  to  drop  3  meters  when  the  head  at  the 
beginning  is  4  meters. 

Prob.  33<;.  A  small  turbine  wheel  using  3  cubic  meters  of  water  per 
minute  under  a  head  of  lo?  meters  is  found  to  deliver  5.1  metric  horse- 
powers.    Compute  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel. 

Prob.  33</.  In  an  inclined  tube  there  are  two  sections  of  diameters  10 
and  20  centimeters,  the  second  section  being  1.536  meters  higher  than  the 
first.  The  velocity  in  the  first  section  is  6  meters  per  second  and  the  pres- 
sure-head is  7.045  meters.     Find  the  pressure-head  for  the  second  sectioa 
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CHAPTER  4 
INSTRUMENTS    AND    OBSERVATIONS 
AfiT.  34.     General  Considerations 

Some  of  the  most  important  practical  problems  of  Hydraulics 
are  those  involving  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged in  one  second  from  an  orifice,  pipe,  or  conduit  under  given 
conditions.  The  theoretic  formulas  of  the  last  chapter  furnish 
the  basis  of  most  of  these  methods,  and  in  the  chapters  following 
this  one  are  given  coefficients  derived  from  experience  which 
enable  those  formulas  to  be  applied  to  practical  conditions. 
These  coefficients  have  been  determined  by  measuring  heads, 
pleasures,  or  velocities  with  certain  instruments,  and  also  the 
amount  of  water  actually  discharged,  and  then  comparing  the 
theoretic  results  with  the  actual  ones.  It  is  the  main  object  of 
this  chapter  to  describe  the  instruments  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  few  remarks  concerning  advantageous  methods  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  observations  will  also  be  made. 

The  engineer's  steel  tape,  level,  and  transit  are  indispensable 
tools  in  many  practical  hydraulic  problems.  For  example,  two 
reser\'oirs  M  and  N,  connected  by  a  pipe  line,  may  be  several 
miles  apart.  To  ascertain  the  difference  in  elevation  of  their 
water  surfaces  lines  of  levels  may 
be  run  and  bench  marks  established 
Bear  each  reser\-oir,  as  also  at  other 
points  along  the  pipe  line.  From 
the  bench  marks  at  the  reservoirs 
there  can  be  set  up  simple  board 

^.  so   that  simultaneous    read-  '^* 

ings  can  be  taken  at  any  time  to  find  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion. From  the  bench  marks  along  the  pipe  line  a  profile  of  the 
same  can  be  plotted  for  use  in  the  discussion.    With  the  transit 
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and  tape  the  alignment  of  the  pipe  line  and  the  lengths  of  its 
curves  and  tangents  can  also  be  taken  and  mapped.  All  of 
these  records,  in  -fact,  are  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  through  the  pipe. 

For  work  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  that  of  the  discharge  from 
an  orifice  in  a  tank,  the  steel  tape  may  be  used  to  mark  points 
from  which  a  glass  gage  tube  may  be  set  and 
upon  which  the  height  of  the  water  surface 
above  the  orifice  can  be  read  at  any  time  during 
the  experiment.  Another  method  is  to  have  a 
float  on  the  water  surface,  the  vertical  motion 
of  which  is  communicated  to  a  cord  passing  over 
a  piilley,  so  that  readings  can  be  taken  on  a  scale 
as  the  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord 
moves  up  or  down.  When  the  head  is  very  small,  however, 
these  methods  are  not  sufficiently  precise,  and  the  hook  gage 
described  in  Art.  35  must  be  used. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  many  purposes  to  keep  a  continuous 
record  of  the  level  of  a  water  surface.    This  can  be  accom- 


plished by  the  use  of  an  automatic  re- 
cording gage  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  34c.  This  apparatus,  as  made  by 
FretE,  consists  essentially  of  a  float  con- 
nected to  a  flat  perforated  copper  band 
which  passes  over  a  sprocket  wheel  and 
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which  carries  at  its  other  end  a  counterweight.  The  sprocket 
wheel  is  directly  connected  to  a  drum  the  circumference  of  which 
is  exactly  one  foot  and  on  which  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper  can  be 
clamped.  A  clockwork  moves  a  pen  at  a  constant  and  uniform 
rate  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  if  the 
latter  remains  stationary,  the  pen  will  draw  a  straight  line  on 
the  paper.  If,  however,  the  cylinder  is  caused  to  re\olve  by  the 
rising  or  falling  of  the  float,  the  pen  will  draw  a  curve,  and  each 
revolution  of  the  cylinder  will  represent  a  change  of  one  foot  in 
the  water  level.  Each  sheet  or  chart,  depending  on  the  gear 
of  the  clock,  will  give  a  record  either  24  hours  or  7  days  long 
before  a  new  chart  must  be  put  on  by  an  attendant.  By  the 
interposition  of  suitable  gears  between  the  sprocket  wheel  and 
the  cylinder  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  revolutions  between 
the  sprocket  and  the  drum  can  be  £L\ed  at  any  desired  number. 
With  all  forms  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  that  the 
float  should  be  of  large  horizontal  diameter  in  order  that  its  lift- 
ing power  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  machine  and  so  cause  it  to  easily  and  quickly 
rcqiond  to  small  fluctuations  in  the  water  surface. 

The  Bristol  recording  water  level  gage  operates  on  the  principle 
ol  the  aneroid  barometer.  A  bronze  cylindrical  box  encloses  air,  the 
pic:isure  of  which  is  communicated  through  a  flexible  tube  to  the  re- 
cording apparatus  whenever  that  pressure  exceeds  the  exterior  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  When  this  box  is  placed  under  water,  the  head  of 
water  acts  on  a  diaphragm  and  increases  the  air  pressure  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  head  on  the  diaphragm.  In  the  recording  ap- 
paratus is  a  pen  which  draws  a  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper  nio\'ed  by 
clockwork  and  thus  gives  a  continuous  record  of  the  water  level, 
This  apparatus  has  been  used  for  recording  the  heights  of  tides  and 
of  water  levels  in  reservoirs.  Of  course  the  adjustment  of  the 
instnunenl  must  be  made  by  experiment,  its  record  being  compared 
by  one  made  by  direct  methods.  The  closest  reliable  reading  of 
a  gage  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

A  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice  may  be 
measured  by  allowing  it  to  run  into  a  barrel  set  upon  a  platform 
we^htng  scale.    The  weight  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time 
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is  thus  ascertained,  the  time  being  noted  by  a  stop-watch,  and 
the  volume  is  then  computed  by  the  help  of  Table  3.  If  the  flow 
is  uniform,  the  discharge  in  one  second  is  then  foimd  by  dividing 
the  volume  by  the  number  of  seconds.  A  larger  quantity  of 
water  may  be  measured  in  a  rectangular  tank,  the  cross-section 
of  which  is  accurately  known ;  here  the  water  surface  is  noted  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  and  the  volume  is  then 
computed  by  multiplying  the  area  by  the  differences  of  the  two 
elevations.  For  example,  a  square  tank  was  4  feet  2  inches  in- 
side dimensions,  and  the  gage  read  3.17  feet  at  the  beginning  and 
4.62  feet  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  lasted  304  sec- 
onds ;  then  the  flow,  if  uniform,  was  0.0828  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Larger  quantities  of  water  still  are  sometimes  measured  in 
the  reservoir  of  a  city  supply.  The  engineer,  by  the  use  of  his 
level,  transit,  and  tape,  makes  a  precise  contour  map  of  the 
reservoir,  determines  with  the  planimeter  the  area  enclosed  by 

each  contour  curve,  and  com- 
putes the  volume  included 
between  successive  contour 
planes.  For  instance,  if  the 
area  of  the  contour  curve  AB 
is  84  320  square  feet  and  that 
of  CD  is  79  624  square  feet  and 
the  vertical  distance  between 
the  contour  planes  is  5  feet, 
the  volume  included  is  409  860 
cubic  feet  by  the  method  of 
mean  areas.  A  more  precise  determination,  however,  may  be 
made  by  measuring  the  area  of  a  contour  curve  halfway  between 
AB  and  AC\  if  this  is  found  to  be  82  150  square  feet,  the  volume 
included  between  AB  and  AC  \s  computed  by  the  prismoidal 
formula  and  found  to  be  410  450  cubic  feet. 

These  direct  methods  of  water  measurement  form  the  basis  of 
all  hydraulic  practice.  In  this  manner  water  meters  are  rated,  and 
the  coefficients  determined  by  which  practical  formulas  for  flow  through 
orifices,  weirs,  and  pipes  are  established.  These  coefficients  being 
known,  indirect  methods  may  be  used  for  water  measurement;  namely, 
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the  discharge  can  be  computed  from  the  formulas  after  area  and  heads 
have  been  ascertained.  There  are  also  methods  of  indirect  measure- 
ment from  observed  velocities  which  will  be  described  later,  and  which 
are  especially  valuable  in  finding  the  discharge  of  conduits  and  streams. 

Prob,  34.  Water  flows  from  an  orifice  uniformly  for  89.3  seconds  and  falls 
into  a  barrel  on  n  platform  weighing  scale.  The  weight  of  the  empty  barrel 
is  37  pounds  and  that  of  the  barrel  and  water  is  276  pounds.  What  is  the 
discharge  of  the  oriiice  in  gallons  per  minute,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  fa  61"  Fahrenheit  ? 


Art.  35.    The  Hook  Gage 

The  hook  gage,  invented  by  Boyden  about  1S40.  consists  of 
a  graduated  metallic  rod  sliding  vertically  in  fixed  supjxtrts.  upon 
which  is  a  vernier  by  which  readings  can  be  taken  to 
thousandths  of  a  foot.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  is 
a  sharp-pointed  hook,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  until 
its  point  is  at  the  water  level.  Fig.  35a  represents 
the  form  of  hook  gage  made  by  Gurlcy,  the  gradua- 
tion on  the  rod  being  to  feet  and  hundredths.  The 
graduation  has  a  length  of  2.2  feet,  so  that  variations  in 
the  water  level  of  less  than  this  amount  can  be  meas- 
ured, by  using  the  vernier,  to  thousandths  of  a  foot.  To 
take  a  reading  on  a  water  surface,  the  point  of  the  hook 
ts  lowered  below  the  surface  and  then  slowly  raised  by 
the  screw  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.  Just  before 
the  point  of  the  hook  pierces  the  skin  of  the  water 
(Art,  2)  a  pimple  or  protuberance  is  seen  to  rise  above 
it;  the  hook  is  then  depressed  tmtil  the  pimple  is 
barely  ^sible  and  the  vernier  is  read.  The  most  pre- 
cise hook  gages  read  to  ten-thousandths  of  a  foot,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  an  experienced  observer  can,  in  a 
favorable  light  and  on  a  water  surface  perfectly  quiet, 
detect  differences  of  level  as  small  as  0.0002  feet. 

.  A  cheaper  form  of  hook  gage,  and  one  sufficiently  pre- 
cise for  many  classes  of  work,  can  be  made  by  screwing  a      "*■ 
hook  into  the  toot  of  an  engineer's  leveling  rod.     The  back  part  of 
the  rod  is  then  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  two  clamps  on  fixed 
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supports,  while  the  front  part  is  free  to  slide.  It  is  easy  to  arrange 
a  slow-motion  movement  so  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be 
precisely  placed  at  the  water  level.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  is 
determined  when  the  point  of  the  hook  is  at  a  known  elevation 
above  an  orifice  or  the  crest  of  a  weir,  and  by  subtracting  from  this 
the  subsequent  readings  the  heads  of  water  are  known.  A  New 
York  leveling  rod,  reading  to  thousandths  of  a  foot  on  its  vernier, 
is  to  be  preferred  for  this  work. 

Hook  gages  are  principally  used  for  determining  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  water  surface  above  the  crest  of  a  weir,  as  the  heads 
of  water  are  small  and  must  be  known  with  precision.  In  Fig. 
35J,  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  seen  and  the  hook  gage  is  erected  at 

some  distance  back  from  it,  where  the 
,  V  J  y  „^  water  surface  is  level.  In  this  case  great 
^^^^ligtiteS  care  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  read- 
~^^^^^^M  ^^8  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  crest. 
"""^^^^•^^"'"^  In  the  larger  forms  of  hooks  this  may  be 
Fig.  356.  done  by  taking  elevations  of  the  crest  and 

of  the  point  of  the  hook  by  means  of  an 
engineer's  level  and  a  light  rod.  With  smaller  hooks  it  may  be 
done  by  having  a  stiff  permanent  hook,  the  elevation  of  whose 
point  with  respect  to  the  crest  is  determined  by  precise  levels ; 
the  water  is  then  allowed  to  rise  slowly  until  it  reaches  the 
point  of  this  stiff  hook,  when  readings  of  the  vernier  of  the 
lighter  hook  are  taken.  Another  method  is  to  allow  a  small 
depth  of  water  to  flow  over  the  crest  and  to  take  readings  of  the 
hook,  while  at  the  same  time  the  depth  on  the  crest  is  measured 
by  a  finely  graduated  scale.  Still  another  way  is  to  allow  the 
water  to  rise  slowly,  and  to  set  the  hook  at  the  water  level  when 
the  first  filaments  pass  over  the  crest ;  this  method  is  not  a  very 
precise  one  on  account  of  capillary  attraction  along  the  crest. 
As  the  error  in  setting  the  hook  is  a  constant  one  which  affects 
all  the  subsequent  observations,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  by  taking  a  number  of  observations  in 
order  to  obtain  a  precise  mean  result. 

The  hook  gage  is  also  used  to  find  the  difference  of  the  water 
levels  in  tanks  for  experiments  for  the  determination  oi  hydraulic 
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coefficients,  and  in  wells  along  pipe  lines  when  experiments  are 
made  to  investigate  frictional  resistances.  In  general  its  use  is 
confined  to  cases  where  the  head  is  small,  as  for  high  heads  so 
great  a  degree  of  precision  is  not  required  (Art.  54). 

Prob.  :f5.  A  wooden  lank.  4,52  by  5.78  feet  in  inside  dimensions,  has 
leakage  nivir  its  tiasc.  The  hook  gage  reads  2.047  feet  at  11.57  A.H., 
i.47ofeelai  iJ.05p.11,.  and  0.Q38  foot  at  u.ijp.m.  Computt  the  probable 
leakage  in  the  first  and  last  minutes. 

Art.  36.    Pressube  Gages 

A  pressure  gage,  often  called  a  piezometer,  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  pressure  of  water  in  a  pipe.  The  form 
most  commonly  found  in  the  market  has  a  dial  and  movable 
pointer,  the  dial  being  graduated  to  read  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  principle  on  which  this  gage  acts  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Richard  aneroid  barometer  and  the  Bourdon  steam  gage. 
Within  the  case  is  a  small  coiled  tube  closed  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  end  is  attached  to  the  opening  through  which  the  water  is 
admitted.  This  tube  has  a  tendency  to  straighten  when  under 
pressure,  and  thus  its  closed  end  moves  and  the  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  pointer ;  when  the  pressure  is  reheved,  the  tube 
assumes  its  original  position  and  the  pointer  returns  to  zero. 
There  is  no  theoretical  method  of  determining  the  motion  of  the 
pointer  due  to  a  given  pressure,  and  this  is  done  by  tests  in  which 
known  pressures  are  employed,  and  accordingly  the  divisions 
on  the  graduated  scale  are  usually  unequal.  These  gages  are 
liable  to  error  after  having  been  in  use  for  some  time,  especially 
so  at  high  pressures,  and  hence  should  be  tested  before  and  after 
any  important  scries  of  experiments. 

In  most  hydraulic  work  the  head  of  water  causing  the  pressure 
is  required  to  be  known.  When  p  is  the  gage  reading  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  head  of  water  in  feet  is  //  =  2.304/',  or  when 
p  is  the  gage  reading  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  the  head 
of  water  in  meters  is  A  =  iof>.  The  graduation  of  the  gage  dial 
may  be  made  to  read  heads  directly,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  numerical  reduction. 
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The  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  pipe  may  be  measured  by  the 
height  of  a  colunm  of  water  in  an  open  tube,  as  seen  at  A  in  Fig. 
36a.    The  upper  portion  of  the  tube  may  be  of  glass,  so  that  the 

position  of  the  water  level  may  be 
noted  on  a  scale  held  alongside. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  water 
column  should  be  vertical,  and  a 
hose  is  often  used,  as  seen  at  5, 
with  a  glass  tube  at  its  top.  At 
C  is  shown  a  dial  pressure  gage. 
When  the  head  h  is  directly  read 
in  feet,  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  may  be  computed  from  p  =  0.434A.  In  order 
to  secure  precise  results  when  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  in  motion, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  piezometer  tube  be  inserted  into  the  pipe 
at  right  angles;  when  inclined  toward  or  against  the  current,- 
the  head  h  is  greater  or  less  than  that  due  to  the  actual  pressure 
at  its  mouth. 

For  high  pressures  a  water  column  is  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  height,  and  hence  mercury  gages  are  used. 
Fig.  366  shows  the  principle  of  construction,  a  bent  tube  ABC 
with  both  ends  open,  having  mercury  in  its  lower 
portion,  and  the  water  column  of  height  h  being 
balanced  by  the  mercury  column  of  height  z.  If 
the  atmospheric  pressures  at  A  and  C  are  the  same, 
it  is  evident,  from  Art.  4,  that  the  height  h  is  about 
13.6  times  the  height  2,  since  the  specific  gravity 
of  mercury  is  about  13.6.  Now  z  can  be  read  on 
a  scale  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  tube,  and 
thus  h  is  known,  as  also  the  water  pressure  at  the 
point  B,  If  the  atmospheric  pressures  at  A  and  C 
are  different,  as  will  be  the  case  when  h  is  very  large, 
let  bi  be  the  barometer  reading  at  A  and  62  that  at 
C,  both  being  in  the  same  linear  unit  as  h  and  z. 
The  absolute  pressure  at  B  is  that  due  to  the 
height  sh  +  s'bi,  where  5  and  s'  are  the  specific 
gravities  of  water  and  mercury,  and  the  absolute        Fig.  366. 
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pressure  at  the  same  elevation  in  the  other  leg  is  that  due  to 
the  height  s'(z  +  In).     Since  these  pressures  are  equal, 

k  =  {s'/s)(z  +  b,-bt) 

is  the  head  corresponding  to  the  distance  2  on  the  scale.  The 
ratio  j'l  J  is  13.6  approximately,  its  actual  value  depending  on  the 
purity  of  the  water  and  mercury  and  on  the  temperature. 

Fig,  36c  shows  the  mercury  gage  as  arranged  for  measuring 
the  pressure-head  at  a  point  A  in  a  water  pipe.  The  top  is  open 
to  the  air  and  through  it  the  mercury  may  be  poured  in,  the  cock 
E  being  closed  and  F  open ;  the  mercury  then  stands  at  the  same 
height  in  each  tube.  The  cock  F  being  closed  and  E  opened, 
the  water  enters  the  left-hand  tube,  depressing  the  mercury  to 
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Fig.  36J. 


B.  causing  it  to  rise  to  C  on  the  other  side.  The  distance  z  is 
then  read  on  a  scale  between  the  two  tubes,  and  the  height  of 
B  above  A  by  another  scale.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  B 
is  that  due  to  the  head  i  j.6c,  and  the  pressure  at  A  is  that  due  to 
the  head  y  +  13.6:.  In  precise  work  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  specific  graWty  of  the  mercury  and  water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  so  that  precise  values  of  the  ratio  s'/s  may 
be  known.  The  value  of  s'  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  mer- 
curj-  and  b  sometimes  lower  than  13.56. 

A  better  form  of  mercury  gage  for  use  under  most  conditions 
is  shown  in  Fig.  36(/.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  heavy  cast-iron 
reservoir  having  a  large  horizontal  cross-section  as  compared  with 
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that  of  the  glass  tube  T.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  M  in  this 
reservoir  therefore  remains  at  a  practically  constant  level,  and 
this  level  can  be  seen  through  a  small  glass  window  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  glass  tube  is  inserted  through  a  stuffing 
box  at  S  and  the  flow  of  mercury  into  it  is  controlled  by  a  valve 
at  C.  Cocks  at  A  permit  of  drawing  off  and  preventing  the 
entrainment  of  air,  and  the  water  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  gage 
through  the  valve  B.  In  case  observations  are  to  be  made  on 
a  pressure  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  the  resulting  oscilla- 
tions in  the  tube  can  be  dampened  by  partially  closing  the  valves 
at  either  or  both  B  and  C 

For  very  high  pressures,  such  as  are  used  in  operating  heavy 
forging-presses,  the  mercury  column  of  the  above  gage  would  be  so 
long  as  to  render  it  impracticable,  and  accordingly  other  methods  must 
be  employed.    Fig.  36e  represents  a  mercury  gage  constructed  on 

the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press 
(Art.  10).  PT  is  a  small  cylinder  into 
which  the  water  is  admitted  through 
the  small  pipe  at  the  top,  and  M  is  a 
large  cylinder  contaim'ng  mercury  to 
which  a  glass  tube  is  attached.  Be- 
fore the  water  is  admitted  into  W  the 
mercury  stands  at  the  level  of  -B  in 
both  the  glass  tube  and  large  cylinder, 
if  the  piston  does  not  rest  on  the 
mercury.  When  the  water  is  admitted, 
its  pressure  on  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  is  pa,  if  p  is  the  unit-pres- 
sure and  a  the  area  of  the  upper  end.  If  A  is  the  area  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  piston,  the  total  pressure  upon  it  is  also  pa,  and  hence 
the  unit-pressure  on  the  mercury  surface  is  p  •  a/ A,  and  this  is 
balanced  by  the  column  of  height  z  in  the  glass  tube.  For  example, 
suppose  that  A  =  200a,  then  the  unit-pressure  on  the  mercury  sur- 
face is  o.oo5/> ;  further,  if  2  be  60  inches,  the  imit-pressure  at  ^  is 
about  2  X  14.7  =  29.4  pounds  per  square  inch  (Art.  4),  and  accord- 
ingly the  pressure  in  PT  is  ^  =  200  X  29.4  =  5880  poimds  per  square 
inch,  which  corresponds  to  a  head  of  water  of  about  13  550  feet. 

Prob.  36.  The  diameter  of  the  large  end  of  the  piston  in  the  last  figure 
is  15  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  mercury  column  is  i  inch.  Find  the 
distance  the  piston  is  depressed  when  the  mercury  rises  60  inches. 
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Art.  37.    Differential  Pressure  Gages 

A  differential  gage  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  differences 
of  heads  or  pressures,  and  this  must  be  frequently  done  in  hy- 
draulic work.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  that  seen  In  Fig.  37a, 
where  two  water  columns  from  A  and  D  are  brought  to  the  sides 
of  a  common  scale  upoD  which  the  difference  of  height  BC  is 
directly  read,    A  better  form  is  one  having  two  glass  tubes 
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fastened  to  a  scale,  these  tubes  being  provided  with  attachments 
upon  which  can  be  screwed  the  hose  leading  from  the  pipe.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  measure  the  difference  between  two  large  heads, 
provided  that  this  difTcrencc  is  not  greater  than  can  be  read  on 
the  scale  board,  this  can  be  done  by  connecting  the  tubes  across 
their  lops,  as  in  Fig.  37ft,  and  by  means  of  an  air  pump  imposing  a 
pressure  sutlicient  to  bring  the  water  columns  within  visible  range. 
After  this  pressure  has  been  imposed  the  valve  at  D  is  closed  and 
the  difference  in  the  heads  read  on  the  scale. 

Fig.  37r  shows  the  principle  of  the  mercury  differential  gage.* 
Two  parallel  tubes  are  open  at  the  lop,  and  here  the  mercurj'  is 
poured  in,  the  cocks  E  and  /'"  being  open  and  A  and  C  closed ; 
the  mercury  then  stands  at  the  same  height  in  each  tube.  The 
cocks  £  and  F  being  now  closed  and  A  and  C  opened,  the  water 
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enters  at  A  and  C,  and  the  mercury  is  depressed  in  one  tube  and 
elevated  in  the  other.  Let  the  pressure  at  B  be  that  due  to  the 
head  hi,  and  the  pressure  at  C  be  that  due  to  the 
head  fa,  and  let  hi  be  greater  than  ^;  also  let 
the  distance  read  on  the  scale  between  the  two 
T  '"'  tubes  be  s.  Then  Ai=  Aj  +  13.6s,  or  the  differ- 
r  ence    of   the  heads  of  water    on  B   and   C  is 

'  \^J         hi  —  hi  =  13.6s.     Thus   if   z  be  1.405  feet,  the 
^Jj  difference  of  the  heads  is  19.1  feet.    Here,  as  for 

the  mercury  gage  of  Art.  36,  the  specific  gravity 
'^' '  "^'         of  the  mercury  and  water  must  be  known  for  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  or  comparisons  of  the  instrument  with  a 
standard  gage  must  be  made. 

When  the  difference  of  the  heads  is  small,  the  water  gage, 
explained  in  the  first  paragraph,  cannot  measure  it  with  precision, 
especially  when  the  columns  are  subject  to  oscillations.  To  in- 
crease thedistance  between  Sand  C  and  at  the  same  timedecrease 
the  amount  of  oscillation,  the  oil  differential  gage,  invented  by 
Flad  in  1885,  may  be  used.  Fig.  Zld  shows  the  principle  of 
construction.*  The  cocks  A  and  D  being  closed  and  F  open, 
sufficient  oil  is  poured  in  at  F  to  partially  fill  the 
two  tubes.  Then  F  is  closed  and  the  water  ad- 
mitted at  A  and  D,  when  it  rises  to  B  in  one 
tube  and  to  C  in  the  other,  the  oil  filling  the 
tubes  above  the  water.  Let  5  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  and  s'  that  of  the  oil,  let  A, 
be  the  head  of  water  on  B  and  Aj  that  on  C,  then 
sh-.  =  shi  +  s's,  whence  Aj  —  A|  =  (s'/s)z.  Kero- 
sene oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.79 
is  generally  used,  and  if  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  be  unity,  the  difference  of  the  heads  is  0.792.  Thus 
z  is  greater  than  A,  —  A,,  and  hence  an  error  in  reading  z  pro- 
duces a  smaller  error  in  A,  —  Aj.  The  specific  gravities  of  the 
oil  and  water  must  be  determined,  however,  so  that  s'/s  can  be 
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expressed  to  four  significant  figures  when  precise  work  on  low 
heads  is  to  be  done. 

The  difference  of  head  ki  —  fi^,  determined  by  these  differ- 
ential gages,  is  the  difference  of  the  heads  due  to  the  pressure  at 
the  water  levels  B  and  C.  The  difference  of  the  actual  heads  at 
the  points  of  connection  with  the  pipe  under  test  is  next  to  be 
determined.  Fig,  Z7e  shows  a  mercury  gage  set  over  a  water  , 
pipe  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  loss  of  head  due  to  a   , 
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valve,  the  velocity  of  the  water  being  high,  so  that  the  difference 
of  pressure  at  A  and  D  is  large.  Fig.  37/  shows  an  oil  gage 
set  over  a  similar  pipe,  the  velocity  being  low,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  is  small.  Let  a  horizontal  plane,  represented  by 
the  broken  line,  be  drawn  through  the  zero  of  the  scaleof  the  gage, 
and  let  d  be  the  distance  of  this  plane  above  the  horizontal  pipe. 
Let  h  and  c  be  the  readings  of  this  scale  at  the  water  levels  B  and 
(T  in  the  gage  tubes,  the  difference  of  these  readings  being  z.  Let 
hj  and  /r,  be  the  pressure-heads  on  B  and  C,  and  H,  and  11^  those 
on  A  and  D.  Then  H^  =  h,  +  b  +  d  &nd  H^  =  fh  +  c  +  d, 
and  the  difference  of  these  heads  is 

which  is  applicable  to  both  kinds  of  differential  gages.  For  the 
mercury  gage  the  head  hi~  fn  equals  13.62,  while  the  value  of 
b  —  c  is  —z;  hence 

B,-Hi  =  i3.6z-z  =  i2.6z 
For  the  oil  gage  hi  —  A^  is  —  0.793,  while  6  —  c  is  2,  hence 

Ht~nt  =  —0.792-1-8  =  o.2tz 
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In  general,  if  5'  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury 
or  oil  to  that  of  the  water,  the  difference  of  the  pressure-heads 
at  A  and  D,  which  is  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  valve,  is  {s'  —  i)s 
for  the  mercury  gage  and  (i  —  s')z  for  the  oil  gage. 

The  principle  of  the  mercury  gage  can  also  be  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  small  differences  of  head  by  using  a  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  but  little  heavier  than  water.  Thus  Cole,  in  1897,*  employed 
a  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  gasoline  which  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.25;  for  .this  mixture  Hi  —  H^  equals  0.252,  or  z  is  four 
times  the  head  Hi  —  H^,  and  accordingly  when  Hi  —  H^  is  small,  the 
error  in  determining  it  by  the  reading  z  is  greatly  diminished. 
It  may  be  also  noted  that  when  the  tube  or  pipe  is  not  horizontal,  the 
expressions  (5'  —  1)2  and  (i  —  s')z  give  the  loss  of  head  between  the 
two  points  A  and  £>,  although  the  difference  of  the  actual  pressure- 
heads  may  be  greater  or  less  according  as  ^4  is  lower  or  higher  than 
D  (Art.  85). 

Prob.  37.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  37(/  let  the  point  D  be  lower  than  A  by 
0.45  foot,  and  let  the  reading  2  be  0.127  foot.  How  much  greater  is  the 
pressure-head  at  A  than  that  at  Z>  ? 

Art.  38.    Water  Meters 

Meters  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
to  a  house  or  factory  are  of  the  displacement  type ;  that  is,  as  the 
water  passes  through  the  meter  it  displaces  or  moves  a  piston, 
a  wheel,  or  a  valve,  the  motion  of  which  is  communicated  through 
a  train  of  clock  wheels  to  dials  where  the  quantity  that  has  passed 
since  a  certain  time  is  registered.  There  is  no  theoretical  way 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  readings  of  the  dial  hands  are 
correct,  but  each  meter  must  be  rated  by  measuring  the  discharge, 
in  a  tank.  Several  meters  may  be  placed  on  the  same  pipe  line 
in  this  operation,  the  same  discharge  then  passing  through  each 
of  them.  When  impure  water  passes  through  a  meter  for  any 
length  of  time,  deposits  are  liable  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  its 
readings,  and  hence  it  should  be  rerated  at  intervals. 

The  piston  meter  is  one  in  which  the  motion  of  the  water 
causes  two  pistons  to  move  in  opposite  directions,  the  water 

Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1902,  vol.  47,  p.  276. 
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leaving  and  entering  the  cylinder  by  ports  which  are  opened  and 
closed  by  slide  valves  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  the  steam- 
engine.  The  rotary  meter  has  a  wheel  enclosed  in  a  case  so  that 
it  is  caused  to  revolve  as  the  water  passes  through.  The  screw 
meter  has  an  encased  helical  surface  thai  revolves  on  its  axis 
as  the  water  enters  at  one  end  and  passes  out  at  the  other.  The 
disk  meter  has  a  wabbling  disk  so  arranged  that  its  motion  is 
communicated  to  a  pin  which  moves  in  a  circle.  In  all  these,  and 
in  many  other  forms,  it  is  intended  that  the  motion  given  to  the 
pointers  on  the  dials  shall  be  proportional  to  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  the  meter.  The  dials  may  be  arranged  to  read 
either  cubic  feet  or  gallons,  as  may  be  required  by  the  con- 
sumers, These  meters  are  of  different  sizes  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  registered.  They  all  occasion  considerable 
loss  of  head  in  the  pipe  on  which  they  are  installed  and  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  sensitiveness  for  small  flows.  The  quantity 
i}i  water  registered  bj-  a  meter  of  these  types  varies  on  account  of 
wear  both  with  its  age  and  with  the  quality  of  the  water  it  meas- 
ures.    For  these  reasons  frequent  ratings  are  desirable.* 

The  Venturi  meter,  named  after  the  distinguished  hydrauli- 
LJan  who  first  experimented  on  the  principle  by  which  it  operates, 
was  invented  by  Her- 
schel  in  iS87.t  Fig.38fl 
shows  a  horizontal  pipe 
having  an  area  u,  at 
each  end,  and  the  cen- 
tral part  contracted  to 
the  area  *,.  with  two 
small  piezometer  tubes  into  which  the  water  rises.  When  there 
is  no  flow,  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  these  two 
columns,  but  when  it  is  in  motion,  the  heights  of  these  columns 
above  the  axis  of  the  pipe  are  h,  and  Aj.  Let  Vi  and  i';  be  the 
mean  velocities  in  the  two  cross-sections.  Then  by  -Xrl.  24  the 
effecti\'c  head  in  the  upper  section  is  A,  +  I'lVsg,  and  that  in 

•  Transact  ions  American  Society  of  Civil  EnginMts,  iSog.  vot  4i.3nd 
PnKMdings  American  Wiiter  Works  Association,  iqlo. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  1887,  vol.  17,  p.  »*8. 
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the  small  section  is  A2  +  'fi^hg  \  if  there  be  no  losses  caused  by 
friction,  these  two  expressions  must  be  equal,  and  hence  by  the 
theorem  of  (31)2, 

v^  -  v^  =  2g(Ai  -  A2) 

Now  let  Q  be  the  discharge  through  the  pipe,  or  Q  =  a^i  and  also 
Q  =  (h^^-  Taking  the  values  of  v^  and  z^g  from  these  expressions, 
inserting  them  in  the  above  equation,  and  solving  for  Q,  gives 

which  may  be  called  the  theoretic  discharge.  Owing  to  fric- 
tional  losses  which  occur  between  the  two  cross-sections,  the 
actual  discharge  q  is  always  less  than  Q,  or  9  =  cQ^  in  which  c 
is  a  coefficient  whose  value  generally  lies  between  0.95  and  0.99. 
To  determine  9,  when  the  coefficient  is  known,  it  is  hence  only 
necessary  to  measure  the  diflference  Ai  —  A2,  and  then  compute 
Q  by  formula  (38). 

The  Venturi  meter  is  used  for  measuring  the  discharge  through 
pipes  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  the  largest  meters  of 
this  type  yet  undertaken  being  those  for  the  new  Catskill  Water 
System  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Each  of  these  meters  will 
have  a  capacity  of  650  000  000  U.  S.  gallons  per  day.  They  will 
be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  with  bronze  throat  pieces. 
The  diameter  of  each  end  of  the  meter  tube  will  be  210  inches, 
while  that  at  the  contracted  section  will  be  93  inches. 

The  contracted  section  or  throat  of  the  meter  is  usually  made 
from  one-quarter  to  one-ninth  of  the  area  of  the  pipe,  and  hence 
the  velocity  through  it  is  from  four  to  nine  times  that  in  the  pipe. 
The  throat  area  used  in  any  particular  case  is  determined  from 
considerations  of  the  various  rates  of  flow  to  be  measured  and  the 
resulting  throat  velocities  which  should  not,  in  order  that  the 
quantity  may  be  well  recorded  on  the  automatic  recording  ap- 
paratus, fall  much  below  3  feet  or  far  exceed  40  feet  per  second. 

In  practice  the  two  water  columns  shown  on  Fig.  38a  may  be 
led  to  a  mercury  gage.  Art.  37,  where  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  heads  Ai  and  A2  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  level  of  the 
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two  mercury  columns.  A  scale 
graduated  so  that  hi —  hi  varies 
very  nearly  as  q'  will  then 
enable  the  rate  of  flow  in  the 
pipe  to  be  directly  read  (38). 
This  meter  is  extensively  used 
for  the  measurement  of  water 
and  other  liquids,  and  its 
capacity  and  accuracy  are 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
form  yet  devised. 

In  Fig.386  is  shown  a  t\-pe 
of  continuous  recording  ap- 
paratus as  constructed  by  the 
Builders  Iron  Foundry  of 
Providence,  R.  I,,  for  use  with 
the  Venturi  meter.  On  the 
upper  dial,  which  is  driven  by 
a  clock,  a  pen  makes  on  a 
chart  a  continuous  autographic 
record  of  the  rate  of  flow 
through  the  meter.  By  means 
of  this  chart  and  a  special 
planimeter  the  quantity  of 
water  which  has  passed  the 
meter  may  be  determined  for 
any  desired  period.  Depend- 
ing on  the  gear  of  the  clock, 
these  charts  are  changed  every 
24  hours,  every  week,  or  at 
any  other  desired  interval. 
On  the  central  dial  the  mech- 
anism automatically  records 
the  total  quantity  of  water 
which  has  passed  through  the 
meter  from  the  time  it  was 
set  to  the  time  any  reading  of 
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the  face  is  taken.  On  the  lower  dial  the  pointer  continuously 
indicates  the  rate  of  flow,  and,  depending  on  the  graduations 
of  the  scale,  may  indicate  in  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  in 
cubic  meters  per  second,  or  in  any  other  desired  unit. 

A  brief  description  of  the  op>eration  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows. 
The  two  pressure  pipes  from  the  meter  tube.  Fig.  38a,  are  led  to  two 
mercury  chambers  connected  near  their  bottoms  and  so  forming  a  dif- 
ferential gage.  In  each  of  these  chambers  is  a  cast-iron  float,  and  each 
float  carries  a  toothed  rack.  Each  rack  meshes  with  a  spur  gear,  both 
gears  being  attached  to  a  single  shaft  which  carries  the  pointer  on  the 
lower  dial.  The  angular  movement  of  this  pointer  is  therefore  exactly 
proportional  to  any  change  in  the  difference  of  the  two  mercury 
levels.  Attached  to  this  shaft  is  a  cam,  the  curve  of  whose  face  is 
proportional  to  V/ri  —  fe.  As  the  shaft  rotates  the  cam  presses 
against  and  moves  a  long  vertical  lever  which  carries  at  its  top  the  p>en 
which  makes  the  record  on  the  chart  on  the  upper  dial.  It  is  evident 
therefore  (38)  that  the  movement  of  the  pen  is  proportional  to  q.  The 
lever  which  carries  the  pen  is  also  connected  to  a  clock-driven  in- 
tegrating mechanism  in  a  manner  such  that  the  speed  of  the  counter 
increases  directly  as  the  angular  movement  of  the  vertical  lever  in- 
creases from  its  starting  position.  The  speed  of  the  counter  is  at  all 
times  therefore  proportional  to  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  meter,  and 
thus  the  quantity  passing  is  continuously  integrated.  The  accuracy 
of  this  recording  mechanism  can  be  tested  at  any  time  by  comparing 
the  rate  of  flow  indicated  by  it  with  the  difference  between  hi  and  Ao 
as  shown  by  a  differential  gage  connected  to  the  two  pressure  tubes 
leading  from  the  meter.  A  known  difference  in  pressure  may  also  be 
imposed  upon  the  pipes  leading  to  the  recording  mechanism  by  means 
of  two  water  columns  and  the  registration  of  the  apparatus  observed 
and  compared  with  this  known  difference.  In  this  way  the  ap- 
paratus can  be  tested  through  greater  ranges  than  those  usually  to 
be  obtained  under  service  conditions. 

Another  form  of  recording  apparatus  for  use  with  the  Venturi 
meter  is  made  by  the  Simplex  Valve  and  Meter  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.*  This  apparatus  performs  all  of  the  functions 
of  that  above  described.  Its  operation  is  also  based  on  a  cam 
but  details  of  its  mechanism  are  materially  different. 

*  Proceedings  American  Water  Works  Association,  1906. 
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The  Premier  meter  *  manufactured  by  The  National  Meter 
Company  makes  use  of  the  Venturi  prindple  though  in  a  manner 
entirely  different  from  the  others  above  described.  It  consists 
essentiaily  of  a  Venturi  tube  with  a  by-pass  leading  from  its  up- 
stream end  to  its  throat.  On  this  by-pass,  which  is  materially  I 
smaller  than  the  main  tube,  there  is  put  a  displacement  meter 
of  the  piston  type  which  records  that  proportion  of  the  entire  flow 
which  passes  through  it.  The  ratio  between  the  total  flow  and 
that  indicated  by  the  small  meter  being  determined  by  experi- 
ment, the  entire  arrangement  becomes  an  instrument  for  the  meas- 
urement of  water  or  other  liquids.  This  type  of  meter  is  strictly 
of  the  proportional  type,  and  as  such,  is  open  to  all  of  the  objec- 
tions which  hold  against  the  class.  It  gives  best  results  for  throat 
velocities  in  excess  of  lo  feet  per  second  at  which  the  friction 
in  the  small  recording  meter  becomes  relatively  small  and  con- 
sequentlj'  has  less  efifect  on  the  strict  proportionality  of  flow 
through  the  two  branches.  This  type  of  meter  is  adapted  to 
locations  close  to  the  hydraulic  gradient,  where  the  styles  of  re- 
cording apparatus  hereinbefore  described  could  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  simple  Venturi  tube  on  account  of  insufficient 
submergence  of  the  throat.  For  the  proper  operation  of  these  re- 
cording mechanisms  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  pressure-head  ] 
at  the  throat  be  a  positive  quantity. 

Still  another  instrument  adapted  for  making  a  continuous 
record  of  the  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  is  the  Pitotmeter  as  perfected 
by  Cole.t  This  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  Pilot 
tubes.  Art.  41.  which  can  be  inserted  through  a  corporation  cock  to 
any  position  within  the  pipe.  One  of  these  tubes  looks  upstream 
and  the  other  downstream.  From  them  cormection  is  made  to 
ibc  branches  of  a  differential  gage  in  which  is  placed  a  mixture 
of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  gasoline  (Art.37).  The  difference  in 
le\xl  between  the  columns  is  photographicallj-  recorded  on  a  strip 
of  sensitized  paper  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  from  this 

*  Proceedings  .\mcricaD  Waler  Works  Association,  igoS;  Engiuetr- 
ing  N'ciis,  June  i6,  1004. 

t  Jinunal  New  England  Water  Works  Asaxiation.  iqo6;  Proceed- 
ings iVmerican  Water  WorlLS  Association,  igo;. 
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recorded  difiference  the  quantity  of  waterwhich  has  passed  through 
the  pipe  can  be  computed.  With  this  apparatus  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  first  rate  the  Pitot  tubes  (Art.41),  and  then  after 
inserting  them  into  the  pipe,  making  a  traverse  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  ratio  between  the  average  and  maximum  velocities. 
This  ratio  usually  varies  from  0.80  to  0.86  (Art.  83).  Thereafter 
the  tubes  are  set  so  as  to  record  the  maximum  velocity,  and  by 
means  of  the  ratio  the  average  velocity  is  computed.  In  order  to 
insure  correct  results  the  tubes  must  be  carefully  rated  and  care 
be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  of  materials  deposited 
from  the  water  about  their  mouths.  The  Pitotmeter  has  the 
advantage  of  causing  little  or  no  loss  of  head.  It  is  a  very  portable 
instrument,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  application  to  water 
waste  investigations,  pump  slippage,  and  other  allied  subjects. 

All  meters  cause  a  loss  in  pressure,  so  that  the  pressure-head 
in  the  pipe  beyond  the  meter  is  less  than  in  the  pipe  where  it 
enters  the  meter.  This  is  due  to  the  energy  lost  in  overcoming 
friction.  For  a  Venturi  tube  having  a  throat  area  of  one-ninth 
that  of  the  pipe  the  loss  of  head  in  feet  is  about  0.0021 7^,  where 
V  is  the  velocity  in  the  contracted  section  in  feet  p>er  second. 
Thus,  when  the  velocity  in  a  water  main  is  3  feet  per  second,  the 
velocity  in  the  contracted  section  will  be  27  feet  per  second,  and 
the  loss  of  pressure-head  due  to  the  meter  tube  about  1.53  feet. 

Prob.  38.   A  12-inch  pipe  delivers  810  gallons  per  minute  through  a 

Venturi  meter,  a^  being  one-ninth  of  a^.     Compute  the  mean  velocities 

in  the  sections  ai  and  02.  If  the  pressure-head  in  ai  is  21.4  feet,  compute  the 
pressure-head  in  a^. 

Art.  39.    Mean  Velocity  and  Discharge 

In  Chap.  3  the  velocity  of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice, 
or  through  a  tube  or  pipe,  was  regarded  as  uniform  over  the 
cross-section.  If  a  is  that  area,  and  v  the  uniform  velocity,  the 
discharge  isq  =  av,  hence,  if  a  and  v  can  be  found  by  measure- 
ment, q  is  known.  In  fact,  however,  the  velocity  varies  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  a  cross-section,  so  that  the  determination  of  v  can- 
not be  directly  made.    Yet  there  always  is  a  certain  value  for 
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V,  which  multiplied  into  a  will  give  the  actual  discbarge  g,  and 
this  value  is  called  the  mean  velocity. 

In  the  case  of  a  stream  or  open  channel  the  velocity  is  much 
less  along  the  sides  and  bottom  than  near  the  middle.  A  rough 
determination  of  the  mean  velocity  may  be  made,  however,  by 
observing  the  greatest  surface  velocity  by  a  float,  and  taking 
eight-tenths  of  this  for  the  approximate  mean  velocity.  Thus, 
if  the  float  requires  50  seconds  to  run  120  feet,  the  mean  velocity 
is  about  1 .9  feet  per  second ;  then  if  I  he  cross-section  be  820  square 
feet,  the  discharge  is  1560  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  practical  object  of  determining  the  mean  velocity  is, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  to  determine  the  discharge,  but  as  a  rule  the 
mean  velocity  cannot  be  directly  observed.  A  knowledge  of 
its  value,  however,  is  necessary  in  all  branches  of  hydraulics, 
since  hydraulic  coefficients  and  formulas  arc  based  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  experiments  have  been  made  upon  small  orifices 
and  pipes  by  catching  the  flow  in  tanks  and  thus  determining  q, 
then  the  mean  velocity  has  been  computed  from  v  =  g/a.  This 
process  has  been  extended,  by  indirect  methods,  to  large  orifices 
and  pipes,  and  finally  to  canals  and  rivers. 

A  common  method  of  finding  the  discharge  of  a  stream  is 
to  subdiWde  the  cross-section  into  parts  and  determine  their 
areas  a„  a^.  etc.,  the  sum  of  which  is  the  total  area  a.  Then, 
if  Pi,  Vi,  etc.,  are  the  mean  velocities  in  these  areas,  and  if  these 
are  determined  by  observations,  the  discharge  is 

q  =  tti'Ji  -I-  fliCa  -I-  flaiia  +  etc.  (39) 

Here  the  mean  velocities  may  be  roughly  found  by  observing 
the  passage  of  a  surface  float  at  the  middle  of  each  subdivision 
and  multiplying  this  surface 
velocity  by  0.9.  There 
are.  however,  more  precise 
methods,  one  of  which  will 
be  explained  in  Art,  40. 
while  others  will  be  described  in  Chap.  10.  When  q  has  been 
found  in  this  manner,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  may  be 
computed,  if  desired,  by  u  =  q/a. 


I 


Fig.  39a. 
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Formula  (39)  applies  also  to  a  cross-section  of  any  kind. 
Thus,  let  the  pipe  of  Fig.  39b  be  divided  by  concentric  circles 

into  the  areas,  ai,  02,  03,  a^,  and  let  the  mean 
velocities  Vi,  V2,  v^,  V4,  be  determined  by  obser- 
vation for  each  of  these  areas ;  the  discharge 
q  is  then  given  by  (39).  Again,  in  the  con- 
duit of  Fig.  126a,  let  a  velocity  observation  be 
taken  at  each  of  the  97  points  marked  by  a 
^^'  dot,  these  points  being  uniformly  spaced  over 

the  cross-section,  so  that  each  of  the  areas  ai,  a^j  etc.,  may  be 
regarded  as  §V  ^-    Then  from  (39)  the  discharge  is 

9  =  W  fl(^l  +  »2  +  »3  +  •••  +  ^97)  =  O'V 

or  V  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  velocities  divided  by  97.  In 
general,  if  a  cross-section  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  the  mean 
velocity  is  the  average  of  the  n  observed  velocities.  This  result 
is  the  more  accurate  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  into  which 
the  cross-section  is  divided.  If  the  number  of  parts  be  infinite 
and  the  water  passing  through  each  be  called  a  filament,  the  mean 
velocity  in  the  cross-section  may  be  defined  as  the  average  of  the 
velocities  of  all  the  filaments. 

Prob.  39.  A  water  pipe,  3  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  concentric  circles  whose  diameters  are  i ,  2,  and  3  inches.  The  mean  veloc- 
ities in  these  parts  are  found  to  be  6.6,  4.8,  and  3.0  feet  per  second.  Com- 
pute the  discharge  and  mean  velocity  for  the  pipe. 

Art.  40.    The  Current  Meter 

In  1790  the  German  hydraulic  engineer  Woltmann  invented 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  flowing  watei  which 
was  later  improved  by  Darcy  and  others,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  for  gaging  streams  and  other  open  channels.  This  meter 
is  like  a  windmill,  having  three  or  more  vanes  moimted  on  a 
spindle  and  so  arranged  that  the  face  of  the  wheel  always  stands 
normal  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  pressure  of  which  causes 
it  to  revolve.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  current.  In  the  best 
forms   of   this   instrument   the    number   of   revolutions   made 
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in  a  given  time  is  determined  and  recorded  by  an  apparatus  i 
placed  near  the  observer  on  a  bridge,  in  a  boat,  or  elsewhere. 
In  these  forms  an  electric  connection  is  made  and  broken  at  every 
fifth  re\'olulion  and  a  dial  on  the  recording  apparatus  affected. 
By  means  of  a  telephone  receiver  the  making  and  breaking  of 
the  circuit  can  be  made  audible  to  the  observer,  who  in  such 
case  simply  keeps  count  of  the  number  of  clicks  and  observes  on 
a  stop-watch  the  time  elapsed  for  a  given  number  of  revolutions. 
The  meter  may  be  operated  by  placing  it  on  a  rod  on  which 
its  position  may  be  changed  at  will  or  by  suspending  it  from  a 
chain  or  rope.  The  former  of  these  methods  is  applicable  only 
to  small  streams  and  to  cases  where  the  velocity  is  low.  Under 
the  second  method  the  meter  can  best  be  operated  from  a  bridge, 
and  in  some  cases  at  permanent  gaging  stations  in  Heu  of  a  bridge 
a  wire  cable  may  be  stretched  across  the  stream  and  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  it,  so  that 
the  operator,  when 
seated  in  a  cage  which 
travels  on  the  cable, 
will  have  room  for 
operation.  On  very 
large  streams  or  where 
the  expense  of  a  cable 
is  not  warranted  the 
gagings  may  be  made 
from  a  boat.  At  times 
of  low  water,  in  shal- 
low streams  the  meter 
is  carried  and  held  di- 
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rectly  in  position  by  the  observer  who  wades  out  into  the 
stream.  In  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  meter 
clear  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  observer's  presence. 

Figure  40a  shows  the  recording  dial  of  an  electrically  operated  de- 
vice for  counting  the  revolutions  of  a  meter,  and  in  Fig.  40b  is  shown 
the  Price  current  meter,  a  form  extensively  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  cups  or  vanes  are  kept  facing  the  current  by  means  of  the  cross- 
shaped  rudder  immediately  behind  them.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
standard  is  a  heavy  torpedo-shaped  lead  weight  also  equipped  with 
rudder  vanes.  The  sup^rting  cable  is  shown  connected  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  standard  by  a  snap,  and  the  electric  connection  wires  are 
shown  extending  from  the  battery  in  the  leather  case  through  the  meter 
and  thence  to  the  telephone  receiver.  Both  the  battery  and  the  re- 
ceiver are  carried  by  the  observer.  In  order  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
meter  more  nearly  vertical  in  swiftly  flowing  streams  a  line  may  be 
attached  to  the  supporting  cable  a  short  distance  above  the  meter  and 
carried  to  some  point  upstream,  so  that  a  pull  on  it  will  help  to  make  the 
meter  better  maintain  its  position. 

A  current  meter  cannot  be  used  for  determining  the  velocity 
in  a  small  trough  or  channel,  since  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
cross-section  would  contract  the  area  and  cause  a  change  in  the 
velocity  of  the  flowing  water.  In  large  conduits,  canals,  and  rivers 
it  is,  however,  a  convenient  and  accurate  instrument.  By  simply 
holding  it  at  a  fixed  position  below  the  surface  the  velocity  at 
that  point  is  found ;  by  causing  it  to  descend  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  surface  to  bottom  the  mean  velocity  in  that  vertical  is 
obtained ;  and  by  passing  it  at  a  uniform  rate  over  all  parts  of 
the  cross-section  of  a  channel  the  mean  velocity  v  can  be  directly 
determined.  This  latter  procedure  is  one  which  can  be  put  into 
practice  only  in  small  channels  and  under  unusual  conditions. 
It  is  mentioned  here  simply  to  illustrate  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  current  meter  may  be  put. 

In  operation  the  current  meter  is  generally  suspended  from 
a  cable  which  is  graduated  so  that  the  distance  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  meter  below  the  surface  of  the  water  can  be  directly 
read  by  the  observer.  The  current  meter,  like  every  other 
instrument,  must  be  used  and  handled  with  care  to  produce 
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the  best  results.  Hoyt*  has  well  summarized  recent  current 
meter  practice  and  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

To  deri\'e  the  velocity  of  the  water  from  the  number  of 
recorded  revolutions  per  second  the  meter  most  first  be  rated 
by  pushing  it  at  a  known  velocity  through  still  water.  The 
best  place  for  doing  this  is  in  a  pond  or  navigation  canal,  where 
the  water  has  no  sensible  velocity.  A  track  is  built  along  the 
bank  on  which  a  small  car  can  be  moved  at  a  known  velocity. 
From  this  car  the  meter  is  suspended  into  the  water  either 
from  a  rod  or  a  cable,  and  the  method  of  suspension  used  should 
be  the  same  as  that  to  be  employed  in  actual  service.  The  lowest 
velocity  of  the  car  should  be  that  at  which  the  meter  will  just  start 
and  continue  revolving;  this  velocity  is  from  o.i  to  0.2  feet  per 
second.  The  highest  velocity  should  be  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  actual  velocities  to  be  observed,  and  ratings  are  usually 
carried  up  to  velocities  of  from  10  to  15  feet  per  second.  It 
is  always  found  that  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  car,  and  hence 
when  the  meter  is  held  stationary  in  running  water,  the  velocity 
of  the  water  is  not  proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions. 

From  the  obser\'ations  made  at  the  different  known  velocities 
there  is  prepared  a  rating  fable  showing  the  velocity  of  the  water 
in  feet  per  second  corresponding  to  the  number  of  meter  revo- 
lutions. This  form  of  table  is  best,  since  in  making  observations 
best  results  are  obtained  by  noting  the  number  of  seconds  required 
to  complete  a  certain  number  of  revolutions.  To  make  such  a 
table  the  known  velocities  of  the  car  are  taken  as  abscissas 
on  cross-section  paper  and  the  number  of  revolutions  as  ordinates, 
and  a  point  corresponding  to  each  observation  is  plotted.  A  mean 
curve  may  then  be  drawn  to  agree  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
plotted  points,  and  from  this  curve  the  velocity  corresponding  to 
any  number  of  revolutions  can  be  taken  off.  This  curve  may  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  form  V  =  a  +  bnoTV  =  ii+bn 
+  en',  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  car  in  feet  per  second  and 
n  in  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  meter  per  second.     By  the 

*  TnnsutioDS  AnKtican  Society  dI  Civil  Engineers,  1910,  vol.  66,  p.  70. 
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aid  of  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  the  constants  of  the  equation 
may  then  be  computed  and  the  curve  determined  (Art.  42). 
In  the  case  of  the  small  Price  meter  it  has  been  found  that  the 
curve  is  very  closely  approsdmated  by  two  straight  lines  AB  and 
BC,  as  shown  in  Fig.40c,  which  is  a  typical  rating  curve  for  this 
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type  of  meter.*  This  curve  was  based  on  thirty-five  observa- 
tions at  different  velocities,  and  practically  all  of  them  fell  on 
the  line  ABC  which  is  also  very  nearly  a  straight  line. 

An  examination  f  of  the  rating  tables  of  a  number  of  meters 
has  shown  that  possible  errors  due  to  differences  In  rating  are 
quite  small,  and  that  a  Price  meter  in  good  condition  can  be  used 
with  a  standard  rating  table  without  serious  error  for  all  veloc- 
ities greater  than  0.5  foot  per  second  and  then  generally  within 
about  2  percent. 

While  the  current  meter  is  an  extensively  used  instrument,  there 
are,  as  in  most  other  hydraulic  work,  certain  features  which  are  not 
yet  fully  understood.  These  are  the  differences  shown  in  the  results  of 
the  ratings  of  the  same  meter  when  held  on  a  rod  and  when  su^>ended 
by  a  cablet  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  rating  of  a  meter  made  in 
still  water  differs  somewhat  from  that  made  in  running  water.t  but 
no  successful  means  for  making  direct  running  water  ratings  have 
as  yet  been  de\-iscd.  Many  good  comparisons  between  current  meter 
gagings  and  weir  measurements  have  bevn  made,  but  the  current  meter 

' Transaclions  .American  Society  of  Civil  EriKinecn;,  iqio,  vol.  66,  p.  83. 
t  Transactions  .American  Society  of  Civil  Enpneers.  igio,  vol.  66,  p.  83, 
X  Water  Su[^y  and  Irrigation  Paper,  No.  95.  U.  S.  Geolggiad  Survey. 
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vielodties  in  all  of  ihem  have  been  relatively  low,  so  that  no  complete 
comparison  has  up  to  the  present  been  po»isible. 

Prob.  -M).   In  ordtr  to  rate  a  ccrtaia  cum.'nt  meter,  three  observations 
were  taken  in  still  water,  as  follows : 

Velodty  of  the  car  =2.0        3.8         7.4  feet  per  second 

Revolutions  per  minute  =  jo         60       120 
Plot  these  observations  on  cross-sectioD  paper  and  deduce,  without  using 
the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  the  relation  between  V  and  «  in  the  equation 


Art.  41.    The  Pitot  Tube 

About  1750  the  French  hydraulic  engineer  Pitot  invented  a 
de%ice  for  measuring  the  velocity  in  a  stream  by  means  of  the 
velocity-head  which  it  will  produce.  In  its  simplest  fonn  it 
consists  of  a  bent  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  so  as  to 
directly  face  the  current.  The  water  then  rises  in  the  vertical 
part  of  the  tube  to  a  height  h  above  the  surface  of  the  flowing 
stream,  and  this  height  is  equal  to  the  velocity-head  v'/ig,  so  that 
the  actual  velocity  v  is  tn  practice  approximately  equal  to  y/Tgh. 
As  constructed  for  use  in 
iitreams.  Pitot 's  appa- 
ratus consists  of  two 
tubes  placed  side  by  side 
with  iheir  submerged  p  ~ 
mouths  at  right  angles,  ;_"  — 
so  thai  when  one  is  op-       ^~    .~  7,  l,    .^i 

posed  tn  the  current,  as 

seen  in  Fig.  41A,  the  other  stands  normal  to  it,  and  the  water 
surface  in  the  latter  tube  hence  is  at  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  stream.  Both  tubes  are  provided  with  codes  which  may 
be  closed  while  the  instrument  is  immersed,  and  it  can  be  then 
lifted  from  the  water  and  the  head  /;  be  read  at  leisure^  It  is 
found  that  the  actual  velocity  is  always  less  than  -s/igh,  and 
that  a  coefficient  must  be  deduced  for  each  instrument  by  mov- 
ing it  in  still  waler  at  known  velocities.  Pitot 's  tube  has  the 
advantage  that  no  time  observation  is  needed  to  determine  the 
vdodly,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  distance  h  is 
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usually  very  small,  so  that  an  error  in  reading  it  has  a  large 
influence.  Although  the  instrument  was  improved  by  Darcy  in 
1856  and  used  by  him  for  some  stream  measurements,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  having  a  low  degree  of  precision. 

When  using  a  Pitot  tube  for  measuring  the  velocity  in  a 
stream,  the  two  colunms  maybe  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  stream  and  brought  to  a  height  convenient  for  observation 
by  partly  exhausting  the  air  from  the  tubes  above  the  columns. 
This  procedure  is  analogous  to  the  imposing  of  an  air  pressure 
above  the  water  colunms  in  the  case  of  high  heads,  as  was  de- 
scribed in  Art.  37. 

In  1888  Freeman  made  experiments  on  the  distribution  of 
velocities  in  jets  from  nozzles,  in  which  an  improved  form  of 
Pitot  tube  was  used.*  The  point  of  the  tube  facing  the  current 
was  the  tip  of  a  stylographic  pen,  the  diameter  of  the  of)ening 
being  about  0.006  inch.  This  point  was  introduced  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  jet  and  the  pressure  caused  in  the  tube  was  meas- 
ured by  a  Bourdon  pressure  gage  reading  to  single  pounds. 
The  velocities  of  the  jets  were  high ;  for  example,  in  one  series 
of  observations  on  a  jet  from  a  i|-inch  nozzle,  the  gage  pressures 
at  the  center  and  near  the  edge  were  51.2  and  18.2  pounds  per 
square  inch,  which  correspond  to  velocity-heads  of  118.2  and  42.0 
feet,  or  to  velocities  of  87.2  and  52.0  feet  per  second.  By  com- 
puting the  mean  velocity  of  the  jet  from  measurements  in  con- 
centric rings  (Art.  39)  and  also  from  the  measured  discharge, 
Freeman  concluded  that  any  velocity  as  determined  by  the  tube 
was  smaller  than  that  computed  from  v  =  V2gA  by  less  than  one 
percent.  This  investigation  established  the  fact  that  the  Pitot 
tube  is  an  instrument  of  great  precision  for  the  measurement 
of  high  velocities. 

Experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  in  which  Pitot 
tubes  were  successfully  used,  were  made  in  1897  by  Cole  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  in  1898  by  Williams,  Hubbell,  and  Fenkell  at  Detroit.t 
In  the  Detroit  experiments  the  tube  was  introduced  into  the  pipe 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1889,  vol.  21,  p.  413. 
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through  an  opening  provided  with  a  stuffing-box,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  tube  might  be  placed  at  any  desired  position.  The 
tubes  had  openings  at  their  points  -^^  inch  in  diameter  and  other 
openings  of  the  same  size  on  their  sides  to  admit  the  static  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  These  latter  openings  led  to  a  common  chan- 
nel parallel  to  that  leading  from  the  point,  and  each  of  these  was 
connected  to  a  rubber  hose  running  to  a  differential  gage,  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  glass  tubes  open  at  the  top,  where  the  dif- 
ference of  head  was  read  on  a  scale.  In  order  to  be  able  to  deduce 
the  velocities  in  the  pipe  from  the  readings  of  the  gage,  the  Pitot 
tubes  were  rated  by  moving  them  in  still  water  at  known  veloc- 
ities as  for  the  current  meter  (Art.  40).  Thus  a  coefficient  c  was 
derived  for  each  tube  for  use  in  the  formula  v  =  c  y/2gk.  This 
coefficient  was  found  to  range  from  o.86  to  0.95  for  different  tubes, 
and  it  varied  but  little  with  v. 

Many  different  forms  of  Pitot  tubes  have  been  made  and  experi- 
mented upon.  Each  of  these  forms  has,  in  common  with  the  others, 
the  pressure  opening  which  faces  the  current,  though  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  this  opening  differ  materially  in  the  various  types.  In 
some  of  them  the  static  pressure  is  admitted  through  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  apparatus,  while  in  others  it  is  admitted  through  a  number  of 
such  holes.  In  another  type  the  tube  is  made  symmetrical  with  an 
opening  looking  downstream.  In  this  case  the  water  column  connected 
with  the  upstream  opening  will  indicate  the  velocity  head,  while  that 
connected  with  the  opening  which  faces  downstream  will  indicate 
a  pressure  less  than  the  static  head  on  account  of  the  negative  head 
induced  by  the  arrangement.  The  difference  between  the  two  columns 
is  thus  increased  and  its  reading  on  the  scale  rendered  more  easy, while 
the  proportional  error  of  any  reading  is  also  reduced.  In  Fig.  4lc  is 
shown  a.  formof  tube  used  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur\'ey*  for  themeas- 
urement  of  velocity  in  small  and  shallow  streams  in  connection  with 
experiments  on  the  transporting  capacity  of  currents,  while  in  Fig.  Aid 
is  shown  the  type  used  in  connection  with  the  Pitotmeter  (Art.  38). 
In  this  figure  is  shown  also  the  method  of  introducing  the  tubes  into 
a  pipe  where  the  velocity  is  to  be  measured. 

Some  recent  comparisons  *  between  the  still  and  moving  water 
ratings  of  Pitot  tubes  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  difference  between 
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the  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods.  It  is  desirable,  of  course, 
that  every  instrmnent  should  be  rated  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.    One  of  the  ways  of  rating  a  Pitot  tube 


i 
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Fig.  41c. 


Fig.  41(/. 


in  running  water  is  that  suggested  and  used  by  Judd  and  King* 
who  placed  the  tube  used  by  them  at  the  contracted  section  of  a  jet 
and  concluded  that  its  coefficient  was  i.oo. 

Prob.  41.  Explain  how  a  well-rated  Pitot  tube  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  speed  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

Art.  42.    Discussion  of  Observations 

An  observation  is  the  recorded  result  of  a  measurement.  All 
measurements  are  affected  with  errors  due  to  imp)erfections  of 
the  instrument  and  lack  of  skill  of  the  observers,  and  the  recorded 
results  contain  these  errors.  Thus,  if  6.05,  6.02,  6.01,  and  6.04 
inches  be  four  observations  on  the  diameter  of  an  orifice,  all  of 
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these  cannot  be  correct,  and  probably  each  is  in  error.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  take  the  average  of  these  observations,  or 
6.03  mches,  as  the  most  probable  result,  and  to  use  this  in  the 
computations. 

An  observer  is  often  tempted  to  reject  a  measurement  when 
it  differs  from  others,  but  this  can  only  be  aUowed  when  he  is 
con\*inced  that  a  mistake  has  been  made.  A  mistake  is  a  large 
error,  due  generally  to  carelessness,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  small  accidental  errors  of  measurement.  When  a  series 
of  observations  is  placed  before  a  computer,  he  should  never  be 
permitted  to  reject  one  of  them,  unless  there  is  some  remark  in 
the  note-book  which  casts  doubt  upon  it. 

Graphical  methods  of  discussing  and  adjusting  observations, 
like  that  mentioned  in  Art.  40,  are  of  great  value  in  hydraulic 
work.  As  another  example,  the  following  observations  made  by 
Darcy  and  Bazin  on  the  flow  of  water  in  a  rectangular  trough, 
1. 81 2  meters  wide  and  having  the  uniform  slope  0.049,  ^^y  ^ 
noted.  Water  was  allowed  to  run  through  it  with  varying  depths, 
and  for  each  depth  the  mean  velocity  (Art.  39)  and  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  (Art.  1 12)  was  determined  by  measurement.  Let 
V  be  the  mean  velocity  and  r  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ;  then  five 
measurements  gave  the  following  observations,  v  being  in  meters 
per  second  and  r  in  centimeters.     Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
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relation  between  v  and  r  is  of  the  form  v  =  wr„,  and  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  most  probable  values  of  m  and  n. 

For  each  of  these  observations  a  point  may  be  plotted  on  cross- 
section  paper,  taking  the  values  of  v  as  ordinates  and  those  of  r 
as  abscissas,  and  a  smooth  curve  may  then  be  drawn  so  as  to  agree 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  points.  Such  a  curve,  however, 
is  of  little  assistance  in  determining  the  values  of  m  and  «,  unless 
the  curve  should  be  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  origin,  in 
which  case  it  is  plain  that  n  is  unity  and  that  m  is  the  tangent  of 
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the  angle  that  the  line  makes  with  axis  of  abscissas.  In  this  case 
no  straight  line  can  be  drawn  approximatiag  to  the  points  and 
passing  through  the  origin,  but  the  plot  gives  the  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  22a.  If,  however,  the  logarithm  of  each  side  of  the  as- 
sumed fonnula  be  taken,  it  becomes 

log  V  =  « log  f  +  log  m 
which  represents  a  straight  line  if  log  v  be  considered  as  the 
variable  ordinate  and  ]og  r  as  the  variable  abscissa,  log  m  being 
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Fig.  42a. 

the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  ordinates  and  »  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  which  the  line  makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissas.  On  plot- 
ting the  points  corresponding  to  the  values  of  log  v  and  log  r,  it  is 
seen  that  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  closely  agreeing  with  the 
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points,  that  this  line  cuts  the  axis  of  ordinates  at  a  distance  of 
about  0.35  below  the  origin,  and  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
made  by  it  with  the  axis  of  abscissas  is  about  0.55.  Hence  (Fig. 
426)  n  =  0.55,  log  m  =  —  0.35  =  i.6g,  or  f»  =  0.446 ;  then 

log  V  =  0.55  log  r  -  0.35     or     0  =  o.446r°^ 
is  an  empirical  formula  for  computing  the  mean  velocity  in  this 
trough.     Using  the  above  values  of  r  and  computing  those  of  u, 
it  is  found  that  the  computed  and  observed  results  agree  fairly, 
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the  former  being  generally  a  little  smaller,  which  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  two  signihcant  figures  are  found  from  the  plot. 
Whenever  a  series  of  plotted  points  can  be  closely  represented 
by  a  straight  fine  on  logarithmic  section  paper,  the  equation  be* 
tween  the  variables  is  an  exponential  one.  Numerous  exponential 
formulas  for  the  Qow  of  water  in  pipes  and  channels  rest  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  investigator  in  deciding  that  the  plotted 
points  are  sufficiently  well  represented  by  a  straight  line. 

There  is  a  process,  known  as  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  by 
which  the  constants  of  an  empirical  formula  may  be  obtained  from  ob- 
s<-r%'alioDs  with  a  higher  degree  of  precision  than  by  anygraphic  method. 
Its  application  to  the  above  case  will  here  lie  given.  Let  the  simul- 
taneous values  of  log  v  and  log  r  for  each  experiment  be  placed  in 
the  logarithmic  formula  as  follows: 

r.os7«  +  log  OT 
i.i5S«  +  logM 
i.i}oii-\-logm 
i.2S3«-t-log»i 
i.j36n  +  log  w 

These  five  equations  contain  two  unknown  quantities,  «  and  log  «, 
but  no  values  of  these  can  be  found  that  will  exactly  satisfy  all  the 
equations.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  fmd  the  values  that  have 
the  greatest  degree  of  probability,  and  these  will  satisfy  the  equations 
with  the  smallest  discrepancies.  To  do  this,  let  each  equation  l>e 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  n  in  that  equation  and  the  results  be 
added ;  also  let  each  equation  be  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  log  m 
in  that  equation  and  the  results  be  added.  Thus  are  found  the  two 
normal  equations  containing  the  two  unknown  quantities : 

1.998  =  7. ,175n  + 6.054  log  m 

1.629  =  6.o54»  +  5.000  log  m 
and  the  solution  of  these  gives  n  =  0.571  and  log  »i  =  —  0.366. 
Since  —  0.366  equals  1.634,  the  value  of  m  is  0.431,  and  then 

logiJ=  0.571  logf  —  0,366    or    1;  =  0.43  ir"*" 
is  the  empirical  formula  tor  this  particular  case. 

The  Method  of  Least  Squares  is  usually  more  laborious  than  the 
graphical  method,  but  it  has  the  great  advant^e  that  its  results  are 
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the  most  probable  ones  that  can  be  derived  from  the  given  data.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  that  all  computors  will  derive  the  same 
results,  whereas  in  the  graphic  method  the  results  will  usually  diflFer, 
because  the  position  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  plot  is  aflFected  by  the 
different  degrees  of  judgment  and  experience  of  the  draftsmen.  It 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  42b  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  close 
values  of  log  m  since  the  plotted  points  are  so  far  away  from  the  origin. 

Prob.  42a.  In  order  to  rate  a  certain  current  meter  four  observations 
were  taken  in  still  water  as  follows : 

Velocity  of  the  car      0.7  2.4  4.7      9.3  feet  per  second 

Revolutions  of  meter    18  60  120      240  per  minute 

Find  the  values  of  a  and  b  in  the  formula  v  =  a  -\-  bn^  both  by  plotting  and 
by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Prob.  42b.  Three  observations  of  horizontal  angles  are  made  at  the 
sUtion  0,  which  give  ^105  =  62^17',  50C=  20^*35',  .40C  =  82°55'.  Ad- 
just these  observations  by  the  method  of  least  squares  so  that  the  large 
angle  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
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CHAPTER   5 


FLOW   OF   WATER   THROUGH   ORIFICES 


Art.  43.    Standard  Orifices 


Orifices  for  the  measurement  of  water  are  usually  placed  in 
the  vertical  side  of  a  vessel  or  reservoir,  but  may  also  be  placed 
in  the  base.  In  the  former  case  it  is  understood  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  opening  is  completely  covered  with  water ;  and  gen- 
erally the  head  of  water  on  an  orifice  is  at  least  three  or  four  times 
its  vertical  height.  The  term  ** standard  orifice"  is  here  used  to 
signify  that  the  opening  is  so  arranged  that  the  water  in  flowing 
from  it  touches  only  a  line,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  plate  of  no 
thickness.  To  secure  this  result  the  inner  edge  of  the  opening  has 
a  square  corner,  which  alone  is  touched  by  the  water.  In  pre- 
cise experiments  the  orifice  may  be  in  a  metallic  plate  whose 
thickness  is  really  small,  as  at  A  in  the  figure,  but  more  commonly 
it  is  cut  in  a  board  or  plank,  care  being  taken  that  the  inner  edge 
is  a  definite  corner.  It  is  usual  to  bevel  the  outer  edges  of  the 
orifice,  as  at  C,  so  that  the  escaping  jet 
may  by  no  possibility  touch  the  edges 
except  at  the  inner  corner.  The  term 
** orifice  in  a  thin  plate"  is  often  used 
to  express  the  condition  that  the  water 
shall  only  touch  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing along  a  line.  This  arrangement 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  standard 
apparatus  for  the  measurement  of 
water ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  discharge  is  modified  when 
the  inner  corner  is  rounded,  and  different  degrees  of  rounding 
give  different  discharges.  The  standard  arrangements  shown  in 
Fig.  43a  are  accordingly  always  used  when  water  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  use  of  orifices. 
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The  contraction  of  the  jet  which  is  always  observed  when 
water  issues  from  a  standard  orifice,  as  described  above,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  important  phenomenon.  It  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  particles  of  water  as  they  approach  the  orifice 
move  in  converging  directions,  and  that  these  directions  continue 
to  converge  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  plane  of  the  orifice. 
It  b  this  contraction  of  the  jet  that  causes  only  the  inner  corner 
of  the  orifice  to  be  touched  by  the  escaping  water.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  jet  under  steady  flow,  issuing  from  a  circular  ori- 
fice, is  that  of  a  clear  crystal  bar  whose  beauty  claims  the  ad- 
miration of  every  observer.  The  convergence  due  to  this  cause 
ceases  at  a  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  orifice  of  about  one-half 
its  diameter.  Beyond  this  section  the  jet  enlarges  in  size  if  it  be 
directed  upward,  but  decreases  in  size  if  it  be  directed  downward 
or  horizontally. 

The  contraction  of  the  jet  is  also  observed  in  the  case  of  rec- 
tangular and  triangular  orifices,  its  cross-section  being  similar 
^.^^         ^  ri         to  that  of  the  orifice  until   the 

I     I       \_J      Cip         ir^     place  of   greatest  contraction  is 

passed.    Fig.  436  shows  in  the  top 

row  cross-sections  of  a  jet  from  a 

/\        C~)       S^      ^^1^      square  orifice,  in  the  middle  row 

U  those  from  a  triangular  one,  and 

in  the  third  row  those  from  an 

r\        /^       ^^        elliptical   orifice.     The   left-hand 

^^       ^^  diagram  in  each  case  is  the  cross- 

*^  section  of  the  jet  near  the  place 

of  greatest  contraction,  while  the  following  ones  are  cross-sec- 
tions at  greater  distances  from  the  orifice,  and  the  jets  are  sup- 
posed to  be  moving  horizontally  or  nearly  so. 

Owing  to  this  contraction,  the  discharge  from  a  standard 
orifice  is  always  less  than  the  theoretic  discharge,  which,  from 
Arts.  22  and  30,  would  be  expressed  by 

Q  =  aV^k  (43) 

where  a  is  the  area  of  the  orifice  and  h  the  head  above  its  center. 
It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  water  passing  the  plane  of  the 
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orifice  and  that  passing  the  plane  of  the  contracted  section  in  any 
unit  of  time  are  the  same,  and  since  there  probably  can  be  no 
appreciable  change  in  ihe  density  of  the  water,  there  must  there- 
fore be  an  increase  in  velocity  between  these  two  planes.  The 
reasons  for  such  an  increase  are  not  fully  known.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  velocity  at  the  center  of  the  jet  changes  materially, 
butralherthat  the  increase  occurs  in  its  outer  filaments,  so  that  at 
the  contracted  section  they  are  all  traveling  parallel  with  each 
other  and  at  the  same  velocity.* 

It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  determine  how  the  theoretic 
formulas  for  orifices  gi\en  in  Chap.  3  are  to  be  modified  so  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  measurement 
of  water.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  discussion  of  the  results  of 
experiments.  It  will  be  supposed,  unless  otherwise  stated,  that 
the  size  of  the  orifice  is  small  compared  with  the  cross-section  of 
the  reservoir,  so  that  the  effect  of  velocity  of  approach  may  be 
neglected  (Art.  24). 

Prob.  43.  .\t  a  distance  from  a  circular  orifice  of  one-half  its  diumcLer 
a  jet  has  a  diameter  of  i  inch  and  a  velocity  of  i6  feet  per  second.  When  it 
is  directed  vertically  downward,  what  is  the  diameter  of  a  section  5  feet 
lower?  When  it  is  directed  vertically  upward,  what  is  the  diameter  of  a 
section  5  (e«t  higher  ? 

Art.  44,  Coefficient  of  Contraction 
The  coefficient  of  contraction  is  the  number  by  which  the  area 
of  the  orifice  is  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  Jet  at  a  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  orifice  of 
about  one-half  its  diameter.  Thus,  if  c'  be  the  coefficient  of  con- 
traction, a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  a'  the  area  of  the  contracted 

section  of  the  jet,  then  ,       ,  ,,,, 

fl  =cu  (44) 

vidently 


jrifice  ii 


The  coefficient  of  contraction  for  a  standard  ( 
alvays  less  than  unity. 

The  only  direct  method  of  finding  the  value  of  c'  is  to  measure  . 
by  calipers  the  dimensions  of  the  least  cross-section  of  the  jet. 
The  size  of  the  orifice  can  usually  be  determined  with  precision. 

*  Engineering  News,  Sept,  17,  1906, 
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and  with  care  almost  an  equal  precision  in  measuring  the  jet.     To 

find  c'  for  a  circular  orifice  let  d  and  d'  be  the  diameters  of  the 

sections  a  and  a! ;  then 

c'  =  a':  a  =  {d' ^df 

Therefore  the  coefficient  of  contraction  is  the  square  of  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  jet  to  that  of  the  orifice.  The  first  meas- 
urements were  made  by  Xewton  *  who  found  the  ratio  of  d'  to  i 
to  be  21/25,  which  gives  for  c  the  value  0.73.  The  experiments  of 
Bossut  gave  from  0.66  to  0.67 ;  and  Michelotti  found  from  0.57 
to  0.624  with  a  mean  of  0.61.  Eytelwein  gave  0.64  as  a  mean 
value,  and  Weisbach  mentions  0.63. 

The  following  mean  value  will  be  used  in  this  book,  and  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  student : 

Coefficient  of  contraction  c'  =  0.62 

or,  in  other  words,  the  minimum  cross-section  of  the  jet  is  62  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  orifice.  This  value,  however,  imdoubtedly 
varies  for  different  forms  of  orifices  and  for  the  same  orifice  under 
different  heads,  but  little  is  known  regarding  the  extent  of  these 
variations  or  the  laws  that  govern  them.  Probably  d  is  slightly 
smaller  for  circles  than  for  squares,  and  smaller  for  squares  than 
for  rectangles,  particularly  if  the  height  of  the  rectangle  is  long 
compared  with  its  width.  Probably  also  c'  is  larger  for  low 
heads  than  for  high  heads. 

Judd  and  King  in  i9o6,t  using  a  specially  constructed  pair  of 
calipers,  t  found  the  allowing  values  for  the  coefficient  of  con- 
traction for  standard  orifices : 

Orifice  diameter,  inches,     0.75        i.oo       1.50       2.00       2.50 
Coefficient  of  contraction,  0.6134   0.6115   06051   0.6082  0.5955 

Prob.  44.  The  diameter  of  a  circular  orifice  is  1.995  inches.  Three 
measurements  of  the  diameter  of  the  contracted  section  of  the  jet  gave  1.55, 
1.56,  and  1.59  inches.    Find  the  mean  coefficient  of  contraction. 

*  Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,  1687,  Book  II,  prop.  36. 
t  Engineering  News,  Sept.  27,  1906.  %  Science,  March  4,  1904. 
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Art.  45.    Coefficient  of  Velocity 

The  coefficient  of  velocity  is  the  number  by  which  the  theoretic 

velocity  of  flow  from  the  orifice  is  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give 

the  actual  velocity  at  the  least  cross-section  of  the  jet.    Thus,  if 

Ci  be  the  coefficient  of  velocity,  V  the  theoretic  velocity  due  to  the 

head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice,  and  v  the  actual  velocity  at  the 

contracted  section,  then 

V  =  ciV  =  ci  -y/igh  (45) 

The  coefficient  of  velocity  must  be  less  than  imity,  since  the 
force  of  gravity  cannot  generate  a  greater  velocity  than  that  due 
to  the  head. 

The  velocity  of  flow  at  the  contracted  section  of  the  jet  cannot 
be  directly  measured.  To  obtain  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
velocity,  indirect  observations  have  been  taken  on  the  path  of  the 
jet.  Referring  to  Art.  25,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  jet  flows 
from  an  orifice  in  the  vertical  side  of  a  vessel,  it  takes  a  path  whose 
equation  is  y  =  gy^/2'1?,  in  which  x  and  y  are  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  of  the  path  measured  from  vertical  and  horizontal 
axes,  and  v  is  the  velocity  at  the  origin.  Now  placing  for  v  its 
value  Ci  y/2ghj  and  solving  for  Ci,  gives 

Ci  =  x/2  'y/hy 

Therefore  Ci  becomes  known  by  the  measurement  of  the  head  h 
and  the  coordinates  x  and  y.  In  making  this  experiment  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  ring,  a  littk  larger  than  the  jet,  supported  by  a 
stiff  frame  which  can  be  moved  until  thv,  jet  passes  through  the 
ring.  The  flow  of  water  can  then  be  stopped,  and  the  coordinates 
of  the  center  of  the  ring  determined.  By  placing  the  ring  at 
different  points  of  the  path  different  sets  of  coordinates  can  be 
obtained.  The  value  of  x  should  be  measured  from  the  contracted 
section  rather  than  from  the  orifice,  since  v  is  the  velocity  at  the 
former  point  and  not  at  the  latter. 

By  this  method  of  the  jet  Bossut  in  two  experiments  found  for 
the  coefficient  of  velocity  the  values  0.974  and  0.980,  Michclotti 
in  three  experiments  obtained  0.993,  0.998,  and  0.983,  and  Weis- 
bach  deduced  0.978.     Great  precision  cannot  be  obtained  in  these 
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determinations,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
hydraulic  investigation  that  Cx  should  be  accurately  known  for 
standard  orifices.     As  a  mean  value  the  following  may  be  kept 

in  the  memory :    ^    rr  .     ^    r      i     -^  o 

•^      Coefficient  of  velocity  Ci  =  0.98 

or,  the  actual  velocity  of  flow  at  the  contracted  section  is  98  per- 
cent of  the  theoretic  velocity.  The  value  of  Ci  for  the  standard 
orifice  is  greater  for  high  than  for  low  heads,  and  may  probably 
often  exceed  0.99. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  coeflScient  Ci  is  to  place  the 
orifice  horizontal  so  that  the  jet  will  be  directed  vertically  up- 
ward, as  in  Fig.  22.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  is  the  velocity- 
head  Aq  =  ^/2g>  in  which  v  is  the  actual  velocity  c^  V2gA.  Accord- 
ingly, //o  =  c^h^  from  which  c^  may  be  computed.  For  example 
if,  under  a  head  of  23  feet,  a  jet  rises  to  a  height  of  22  feet,  the 
coefficient  of  velocity  is 

Ci  =  VAo/A  =  V22/23  =  0.978 

This  method,  however,  fails  to  give  good  results  for  high  veloci- 
ties, owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  moreover  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  measure  with  precision  the  height  Aq- 

For  a  vertical  orifice  Poncelet  and  Lesbros  found,  in  1828, 
that  the  coefficient  Cx  was  sometimes  slightly  greater  than  imity, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  Bazin  in  1893.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  head  is  greater  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
orifice  than  for  the  upper  part,  and  hence  V2gA  does  not  represent 
the  true  theoretic  velocity.  The  same  experimenters  found  no 
instance  of  a  horizontal  orifice  where  the  coefficient  exceeded  unity. 

Since  the  coefficient  of  velocity  is  the  ratio  between  the  coefficient 
of  discharge  (Art.  46)  and  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  it  may  be 
computed  from  observations  on  these  quantities.  Thus  Judd  and 
King,*  using  the  average  of  the  coefficients  of  contraction  shown 
in  Art.  44  and  the  average  of  the  coefficients  of  discharge  shown  in 
Art.  46,  found  the  following : 

OL  '    ^    t     1     •..         coefficient  of  discharge     0.60664  « 

coefficient  of  velocity  =  — ^-^ — -—1 — -^  =     ^  ^  ^  =  0.99983 

coefficient  of  contraction     0.60674  ^ 

*  Engineering  News,  Sept.  27,  1906. 
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By  traversing  the  jets  with  a  Pilot  tube  they  also  determined  the  co- 
efficient of  velocity  to  be  0.99995  ^"d  showed  that  the  velocity  at 
the  contracted  area  is  uniform  throughout  its  cross-section.  From 
the  results  of  these  experiments  they  concluded  that  the  coefficient 
of  velocity  is  unity  and  hence  adopted  the  term  "  friction  I  ess  orifice" 
as  descriptive  of  the  particular  standard  orifices  used  by  them. 

Prob.  45.  The  range  of  a  jet  b  13.5  feel  00  a  horizontal  plane  1.81  feet 
below  the  orifice  which  is  under  a  head  of  14.38  feet.  Compute  the  coeffi- 
deni  of  velocity. 

Akt,  46.     Coefficient  of  Discharge 
The  coefficient  of  discharge  is  the  number  by  which  the  theo- 
retic discharge  is  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual 
discharge.     Thus,  if  c  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge,  Q  the  theo- 
retical, and  q  the  actual  discharge  per  second,  then 

q-cQ  (46), 

Here  also  the  coefficient  c  is  a  number  less  than  unity. 

The  coefficient  of  discharge  can  be  accurately  found  by 
allowing  the  flow  from  an  orifice  to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  constant 
cross-section  and  measuring  the  heights  of  water  by  the  hook  gage 
(Art.  35).    Thus  q  is  known,  and  Q  having  been  computed, 

f=?/e  (46). 

For  example,  a  circular  orifice  of  o.i  foot  diameter  was  kept  un- 
dera  constant  head  of  4.677  feet;  during  5  minutesand32s  seconds 
the  jet  flowed  into  a  measuring  vessel  which  was  found  to  contain 
27. a8  cubic  feet.     Here  the  actual  discharge  was 

q  =  27.28/332.2  =  0.0S212  cubic  feet  per  second 
The  theoretic  discharge,  from  formula  (30),  is 

Q  =  tX 0.05' X 8.02  V'4.677  =  0.1361  cubic  feet  per  second 
Then  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  found  to  be 

c  =  0.08212/0.1361  =0,604 
In  this  manner  thousands  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
different  forms  of  orifices  under  different  heads,   for  accurate 
knowledge  regarding  this  coefficient  is  of  great  importance  in 
practical  hydraulic  work. 
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The  following  articles  contain  values  of  the  coefficient  of 
discharge  for  different  kinds  of  orifices,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  general  c  is  greater  for  low  heads  than  for  high  heads,  greater 
for  rectangles  than  for  squares,  and  greater  for  squares  than  for 
circles.  Its  value  ranges  from  0.59  to  0.63  or  higher,  and  as  a 
mean  to  be  kept  in  mind  the  following  value  may  be  stated : 

Coefficient  of  discharge  c  =  0.61 

or,  the  actual  discharge  from  a  standard  orifice  is,  on  the  average, 
about  61  percent  of  the  theoretic  discharge. 

The  coefficient  c  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
c'  and  Ci.  Let  a  and  a'  be  the  areas  of  the  orifice  and  the  cross- 
section  of  the  contracted  jet,  and  Q  and  q  the  theoretic  and  actual 
discharge  per  second.     Then,  since  a'/a  =  c 

Q      a  y/igh       ^ 

and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  the  product  of  the 
coefficients  of  contraction  and  velocity. 

The  coefficient  of  discharge  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
coefficients  of  contraction  and  velocity,  since  it  is  the  quantity 
generally  used  in  making  measurements  of  water.  Tabulations 
of  its  values  for  all  practical  cases  are  given  below. 

Prob.  46.  The  diameter  of  a  contracted  circular  jet  was  found  to  be 
0.79  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  being  i  inch.  Under  a  head  of  16 
feet  the  actual  discharge  per  minute  was  found  to  be  6.42  cubic  feet.  Find 
the  coefficient  of  velocity: 

Art.  47.    Circular  Vertical  Orifices 

Let  a  circular  orifice  of  diameter  d  be  in  the  side  of  a  vessel 
and  let  h  be  the  head  of  water  on  its  center.  Then,  from  Art. 
22,  the  theoretic  mean  velocity  is  V2g/?,  and  from  Art.  30  the 
theoretic  discharge  is     ^  ^  ^  ^^^  V^ 

which  applies  when  h  is  large  compared  with  d. 

To  deduce  a  more  exact  formula  let  the  radius  of  the  circle 
be  r,  and  let  an  elementary  strip  be  drawn  at  a  distance  y  above 
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the    center ;    the    length    of    this    is     = 
2  Vr^— y^,  its  area  is  2Sy  Vr^— y^,  and 
the  head  upon  it  is  A  —  y.     Then  the 

theoretic  discharge  through  this  strip 

• 

hQ=  2hy  Vr^  —  y^  '^2g{h  —  y) 

To  integrate  this    (A-y)*  is   to   be  ^^-47. 

expanded  by  the  binomial  formula.     Then  it  may  be  written 

Each  term  of  this  expression  k  now  integrable,  and  taking  the 
limits  of  y  as  +  r  and  —  r  the  entire  circle  is  covered,  and  Q  is 
found.     Finally,  replacing  r  by  ^d  there  results 

L         128        16384  J 

which  is  the  theoretic  discharge  from  the  circular  orifice. 

It  is  plain  that  this  formula  gives  values  which  are  always 
less  than  those  foimd  from  the  approximate  formula  of  the  first 
paragraph.  Thus  for  h  =  d  the  quantity  in  the  parenthesis 
is  0.992  and  for  h  =  idit  is  0.998.  Hence  the  error  in  using  the 
approximate  formula  is  less  than  three- tenths  of  one  percent 
when  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice  is  greater  than  twice 
its  diameter. 

For  most  cases,  then,  the  actual  discharge  from  a  circular 
vertical  orifice  of  area  a  may  be  computed  from 

q  =  c  '  a  V2gA  =  8.02  ca^s/h  (47)i 

in  which  c  is  the  coeflicient  of  discharge.  When  A  is  smaller 
than  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice,  and  when  pre- 
dsion  is  required,  then 

9  =[i  -  0.0781 2(d/A)2  -  o.ooo3o6(rf/A)*]  8.02  ca  VA    (47)2 

is  the  formula  to  be  used.  Here  a  may  be  taken  from  Table  F 
(Art.  205)  for  the  given  diameter  expressed  in  feet,  A  is  to  be 
taken  in  feet,  and  then  q  will  be  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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Table  47a  gives  values  of  c  for  circular  orifices  as  determined 
by  Hamilton  Smith  in  a  discussion  of  all  the  best  experiments.'*' 
They  apply  only  to  standard  orifices  with  definite  inner  edges. 


Table  47a.    Coefficients  for  Cibcular  Vertical  Orifices 


Head 

k 
in  Feet 

Diameter  of  Orifice  in  Feet 

0.02 

o«4 

0.07 

o.x 

0.2 

0.6 

X.O 

0.4 

0.637 

0.624 

0.618 

0.6 
0.8 

0.655 
.648 

.630 
.626 

.618 
.615 

.613 
.610 

0.601 

0593 
594 

0.590 

.601 

I.O 

.644 

.623 

.612 

.608 

.600 

•595 

.591 

i-S 

.637 

.618 

.608 

.605 

.600 

.596 

.593 

2.0 
2.5 

.632 
.629 

.614 
.612 

.607 
.605 

.604 

.599 

.597 

.595 
•596 

•603     i      .599 

•598 

30 

4.0 

.627 
.623 

.611 
.609 

.604 
.603 

.603            .599 

.598 
.597 

.597 

.602 

.599 

•596 

6.0 

.618 

.607 

.602 

.600 

.598 

.597 

.596 

8.0 

.614 

.605 

.601 

.600 

.598 

.596 

.596 

lO.O 

.611 

.603 

.599 

.598 

•597 

.596 

.595 

20.0 

.601 

•599 

.597 

.596 

.596 

.596 

.594 

50.0 

•596 

•595 

.594 

•594 

.594 

.594 

•593 

lOO.O 

•593 

•592 

•592 

.592 

* 

.592 

.592 

•592 

The  table  shows  that  the  coefficient  of  discharge  decreases  as 
the  size  of  the  orifice  increases,  and  that  in  general  it  also  de- 
creases as  the  head  increases.  In  this  table  the  coefficients 
found  above  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  last  three  columns  are 
to  be  used  in  the  exact  formula  (47)2  and  all  others  in  the  approxi- 
mate formula  (47)  1. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  discharge  through 
a  standard  circular  orifice,  2  inches  in  diameter,  xmder  a  head 
of  2.35  feet.  First,  2  inches  =  0.1667  ^^^^1  ai^d  by  interpolation 
in  Table  47a  the  coefficient  c  is  found  to  be  0.602.  Next,  from 
Table  F  at  the  end  of  this  book,  the  area  a  is  0.02182  square 
feet.  Then  formula  (47)i  gives  the  discharge  q  as  0.161  cubic 
feet  per  second.    As  the  coefficient  is  probably  liable  to  an  error 

•  Hydraulics  (London  and  New  York,  1886),  p.  59. 
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of  one  or  two  units  in  the  last  figure,  the  third  figure  of  this  \-alue 
of  J  is  subject  to  the  same  uncertainty, 

Judd  and  King*  determined  in  1906  the  following  values  0 
the  coefficient  of.  discharge  for  circular  vertical  orifices : 

Orifice  diameter,  inches  0.75       1,00        1.50         3.00           2.50 
Coefficient  of  discharge  0,611     0.6097    0,6085     0.6083       o-S9S6 

The  heads  under  which  the  observations  were  made  ranged  from 
5  to  90  feet  and  the  results  showed  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
ooeffident   of  discharge  due   to  increased   head.     For  example 
the  following  are  part  of  the  results  found  for  a  2-inch  orifice ; 

Head  in  feet  =  5.00        9.08        1779        3612        S7-7°        92.01 
'Coefficient  c  =0.6084     0.6083      o-6o.So      0.6082      0.6081      0.6080 

Biltonf  in  1907  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  orifices,  rang 
ing  from  0.025  to  0.75  inches  in  diameter  and  determined  the 
following  coefficients  for  varying  heads. 

Table  ilb.     CoEFFIcrE.^TS  of  Dischakge  for,Su.\ll  Orifices 

■ 

a-d 

Dbn.rt«ofOiifi«toliicbB 

t 

Fm 

««, 

oj>s 

o.„ 

o.„ 

., 

^ 

... 

oA> 

=.75 

0.50 
■  .00 
t.oa 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 

0.748 

.748 
.748 
.748 

0.722 
.717 
.70S 
,697 
.6SS 
,68j 

o.6go 

,680 
.666 
.651 

,647 
.64s 

0.673 

.650 

M2 

.630 
,630 
,630 

0.66s 
.64; 
.630 
.627 

.6.7 
.617 

0.6s. 
.636 
.6.4 
.6.4 
.644 
.6.4 

0,645 
.630 
.611 
,611 
,611 

.6(1 

0.644 
.627 
.61S 
.618 
.6tS 
.618 

0.63J 
.618 
.613 
.613 
.613 
.6.3 

Ejqjeriments  made  in  1908  by  StricklandJ  on  standard  orifices 
I  and  2  mches  in  diameter  gave  results  for  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge very  closely  represented  by  the  formula 

c  =  0.5925  +  o.oi8/A*£/' 
t  Tnuuaciioiu  Cuudiui  Society  of  Civil  Engineen,  1909.  vuL  13,  p.  iq8. 

J 
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where  A  is  in  feet  and  d  in  inches.  Applying  this  formula  to  an 
orifice  2  inches  in  diameter  under  a  head  of  19  feet,  c  is  found  to 
be  0.5951  while  the  experiments  indicated  a  value  of  0.5947. 

Prob.  47.  Compute  the  probable  actual  discharge  from  a  circular  orifice 
8  inches  in  diameter,  under  a  head  of  15  inches. 

Art.  48.    Square  Vertical  Orifices 

If  the  size  of  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  is  small  compared 
with  the  head,  the  theoretic  velocity  of  the  outflowing  water  may 
be  taken  as  "V^gh,  where  k  is  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice. 
For  a  rectangular  orifice  under  this  condition  the  theoretic  dis- 

where  h  is  the  width  and  d  the  depth  of  the  orifice.  When  b 
is  equal  to  d,  the  rectangle  becomes  a  square. 

To  deduce  a  more  exact  formula,  let 
hi  be  the  head  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
orifice  and  h^  that  on  the  lower  edge. 
Consider  an  elementary  strip  of  area  b  •  hy 
at  a  depth  y  below  the  water  level.  The 
^^'^^'  velocity  of  flow  through  this  elementary 

strip  is  \/2gy,  and  the  theoretic  discharge  per  second  through  it  is 

SQ  =  bBy  V  2gy 
Integrating  this  between  the  limits  A2  and  Ai,  there  results 

Q  =  ibWg{h2^-hJ) 

which  is  the  true  theoretic  discharge  from  the  orifice. 

To  ascertain  the  error  caused  by  using  the  approximate  for- 
mula, let  h  be  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  rectangle ;  then  A2 
=  h  +  ^  d  and  h\  =  h  —  \d.     Developing  by  the  binomial  formula 

the  values  of  h^    and  A,  ,  the  last  formula  becomes 

and  this  shows  that  the  discharge  computed  by  using  the  approx- 
imate formula  is  always  too  great.     For  A  =  d,  the  quantity  in 


• 
• 
1 
1 

1 

\l 

1 

1 

1 

(J 

1 

1 

1 

■b- — *. 
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the  parenthesis  is  0.989,  and  for  h  =  2d,  it  is  0.997.  Accordingly, 
the  error  of  the  approximate  formula  is  only  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  when  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  rectangle  is 
twice  the  depth  of  the  orifice. 

For  most  cases,   then,  the  actual  discharge  from  a  square 
vertical  orifice  may  be  very  apprcximately  found  from 

q  =  cV  V2^  =  8.0Z  ch^  VJi  (48)i 

where  b  is  the  side  of  the  square  and  c  is  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge. When  h  is  smaller  than  two  or  three  times  the  side  of  the 
orifice,  and  when  precision  is  required, 

q=S-347cbUJ-lt,i)  (48)^ 

is  the  formula  to  be  used.  The  linear  quantities  are  to  be  taken 
in  feet,  and  then  q  will  be  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Table  48  gives  values  of  the  coefficient  c  for  standard  square 
orifices,  taken  from  a  more  extended  one  formed  by  Hamilton 

Table  48.    Coefficients  for  Square  Vertical  Orifices 


taP-t 

Sideot 

Ibe  Squan  in  F«( 

«, 

a« 

OOJ 

c. 

,.. 

.6 

,= 

OA 

0.643 

0.618 

0.611 

0.8 

0.660 

.6s» 

.636 
-63" 

.6^3 
.6» 

.617 

.6js 

0.605         0 

S98 

600         0 

S97 

.60s 

1.0 

.648 

.6aS 

.618 

.613 

.60s 

601 

S09 

«S 

.641 

.611 

.6M 

.610 

.60s 

601 

601 

».s 

.637 
.6J4 

.619 
.617 

.612 
.610 

.608 
.607 

.60s 

604 

601 
601 

.605 

604 

4-0 

.63> 
.6:18 

.616 
.614 

.60Q 
.608 

.607 
.606 

.60s 

.60s 

604 

603 

603 

602 

6.0 

.6ii 

.6i> 

.607 

.605 

.604 

603 

60J 

8.0 

.6»9 

.6to 

.6oe 

.60s 

,604 

603 

601 

10.0 

.616 

.608 

.60s 

.604 

.603 

6ot 

601 

SAO 

.606 

.604 

.601 

.60a 

,6oj 

601 

600 

SO.O 

.601 

.601 

.601 

.600 

.600 

599 

S99 

-590 

-598 

.598 

.598 

-598 

S9S 

59a 

Smith  in  1886  by  the  discussion  of  all   the  best  experiments. 
It  is  seen  that  the  coefficient  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  orifice 
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increases  and  as  the  head  increases.  Comparing  this  table 
with  Table  47a  it  is  seen  that  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a 
square  is  always  slightly  larger  than  that  for  a  circle  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square.  The  values  above  the 
horizontal  lines  in  the  last  three  columns  are  to  be  used  in  the 
exact  formula  (48)2  when  precision  is  required,  and  all  other  values 
in  the  approximate  formula  (48)  1. 

There  are  few  recorded  experiments  on  large  square  orifices. 

Ellis  measured  the  discharge  from  a  vertical  orifice  2  feet  square* 

and  deduced  the  following  coefficients  for  use  in  the  approximate 

formula :  .  . 

for  h  =  2.07  feet,  c  =  0.61 1 

for  A  =  3.05  feet,  c  =  0.597 

for  A  =  3.54  feet,  c  =  0.604 

which  indicate  that  a  mean  value  of  0.60  may  be  used  for  large 
square  orifices  under  low  heads. 

Prob.  48.  Find  from  the  table  the  coefficient  for  an  orifice  3  inches  square 
when  the  head  on  its  center  is  1.8  feet. 

Art.  49.    Rectangular  Vertical  Orifices 

The  theoretic  formulas  of  Art.  48  apply  to  rectangles  of  width 

b  and  depth  d,  and  the  approximate  formula  for  computing  the 

actual  discharge  is  * 

q  =  cbd  Vigh  =  8.02  cbd  Vh  (49) 

in  which  c  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge,  b  the  width  and  d  the 
depth  of  the  rectangular  orifice,  and  //  the  head  on  its  center. 

Table  49  gives  values  of  the  coefficient  c  which  have  been 
compiled  and  rearranged  from  the  discussion  given  by  Fanning.f 
It  is  seen  that  the  variation  of  c  with  the  head  follows  the 
same  law  as  for  circles  and  squares.  It  is  also  seen  that  for  a 
rectangle  of  constant  breadth  the  coefficient  increases  as  the 
depth  decreases,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  for  a  rec- 
tangle of  constant  depth  the  coefficient  increases  with  the  breadth, 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1876,  voL  5,  p.  92. 
t  Treatise  on  Water  Supply  Engineering  (New  York,  1888),  p.  205. 
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Table  49.    Coefficients  for  Rectangular  Orifices 

I  Foot  Wide 


Head 
in  Feet 

Depth  of  Orifice  in 

Feet 

0.125 

050 

0  7S 

1.0 

IS 

2  0 

0.4 

0.634 

0.633 

0.622 

• 

0.6 

.633 

•633 

.619 

0.614 

0.8 

.633 

.633 

.618 

.612 

0.608 

I.O 

.632 

.632 

.618 

.612 

.606 

0.626 

1.5 

.630 

.631 

.618 

.611 

.60s 

.626 

0.628 

2.0 

.629 

.630 

.617 

.611 

.60s 

.624 

.630 

2.5 

.628 

.628 

.616 

.611 

.60s 

.616 

.627 

3.0 

.627 

.627 

.615 

.610 

.60s 

.614 

.619 

4.0 

.624 

.624 

.614 

.609 

.60s 

.612 

.616 

6.0 

.615 

.615 

.609 

.604 

.602 

.606 

.610 

8.0 

.609 

.607 

.603 

.602 

.601 

.602 

.604 

lO.O 

.606 

.603 

.601 

.601 

.601 

.601 

.602 

20.0 

•601 

.601 

.601 

.602 

and  this  is  confirmed  by  other  experiments.  The  value  of  c  for  a 
rectangular  orifice  is  seen  to  be  only  slightly  larger  than  that  for 
a  square  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  rectangle.  All 
the  coefficients  in  this  table  are  for  the  above  approximate  for- 
mula, since  that  formula  was  used  in  computing  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  values  of  c  for  the  orifice  one  foot  square 
with  those  in  the  last  article  shows  that  the  two  sets  of  coefficients 
disagree,  these  being  about  one  percent  greater.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  less  precise  character  and  smaller  number  of 
experiments  from  which  they  were  deduced. 

Prob.  49.  What  constant  head  is  required  to  discharge  5  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  through  an  orifice  3  inches  deep  and  1 2  inches  long  ? 


Art.  50.    Velocity  of  Approach 

It  was  shown  in  Art.  24  that  the  theoretic  velocity  of  flow  from 
an  orifice  is  greater  then  ^2gh  when  the  ratio  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  orifice  to  that  of  the  vessel  or  tank  is  not  small.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  actual  velocity,  but  formula  (24)i  must  be 
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modified  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  contraction  of  the 
jet.  Let  V  be  the  velocity  at  the  contracted  section  of  the  jet 
and  a'  the  area  of  that  section ;  let  Vi  be  the  velocity  through  the 
horizontal  cross-section  A  of  the  vessel ;  then  a'v  =  Avi.  But 
if  a  be  the  area  of  the  orifice  and  c'  the  coefficient  of  contraction, 
then  a'  equals  ac'  and  hence  c'av  =  At^i.  Now  the  effective 
head  on  the  orifice  is  .,2 

and  the  velocity  v  is  given  by  Ci  '\/2gH  where  Ci  is  the  coefficient 
of  velocity.  Substituting  in  the  last  equation  v^/2gCi^  for  H  and 
cva/A  for  i^i,  and  noting  that  Cic'  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of 
discharge  c,  it  reduces  to  

which  is  the  velocity  of  the  jet  at  a  section  distant  from  the  orifice 
about  one-half  its  diameter.  The  discharge  q  is  found  by  multi- 
plying this  by  the  area  c'a  of  that  cross-section,  whence 


is  the  formula  for  the  actual  discharge,  and  this  includes  no 
coefficient  except  that  of  discharge. 

These  formulas  apply  to  orifices  of  any  kind,  and  when  c 
equals  unity,  they  reduce  to  the  theoretic  expressions  established 
in  Art.  24.  When  a/ A  is  less  than  1/5,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  practice,  the  last  formula  may  be  written,  with  sufficient 

precision,  9  =  (i  +  i  (ca/Ayca  V^  (SO), 

For  example,  let  a  square  tank,  4X4  feet  in  horizontal  cross-sec- 
tion, have  a  standard  square  orifice  one  square  foot  in  area,  and 
let  the  head  on  its  center  be  16  feet.  From  Table  48  the  coeffi- 
cient of  discharge  is  0.60,  and  the  formula  gives 

q  =  (i  +  0.0007)  X  0.60  X  I  X  8.02  X  4  =  19.3  cubic  feet  per  second 

For  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  influence  of  velocity  of  approach 
is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  0.0007  to  unity,  which  is  an  in- 
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crease  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent.  In  general  the 
increase  in  discharge  due  to  velocity  of  approach  is  expressed, 
when  a! A  is  not  greater  than  1/5,  by  \  c^a{a/ AY ^ 2gh. 

A  common  case  is  that  where  the  vessel  or  tank  is  of  large 
horizontal  and  small  vertical  cross-section,  and  where  the  water 
approaches  the  orifice  with  a  horizontal  velocity,  as  in  a  canal 
or  conduit.  Here  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  vertical  cross-section 
of  the  vessel,  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  h  the  head  on  its  center. 
Then,  if  the  head  h  be  large  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  orifice. 
the  same  reasoning  applies  as  in  Art.  24,  the  theoretic  velocity 
is  given  by  (24),  and  the  actual  discharge  by  (50)^. 

When  the  head  k  is  not  large,  let  A,  and  /r^  be  the  heads  on  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  orifice,  which  is  taken  as  rectangular 
and  of  the  width  b.  Let  v  be  the 
velocity  of  approach,  which  is  re- 
garded as  uniform  over  the  area  A . 
Then  by  the  same  reasoning  as 
that  in  Art.  24.  the  theoretic  ve- 
locity in  the  plane  of  the  orifice 
at  the  depth  y  below  the  water 
level  is  given  by  V  =  2gy  +  o*. 
The  theoretic  discharge  through  an  elementary  strip  of  the 
length  b  and   the  depth   Sy  now  is 

^  =  {2gy-\-v')'^bhy 

and,  by  integration  between  the  Hmits  h^  and  A,,  the  total  theoretic 
discharge  is  found.  If  ij'/ag  be  replaced  by  A,,,  the  head  which 
would  cause  the  velocity  i-,  the  theoretic  discharge  is 

C>=i6V7«[(A,  +  A,)'-(Ai-HA„)'l  (50). 

and  the  actual  discharge  q  is  found  by  multiplying  this  by  a 
coefficient  of  discharge.  When  there  is  no  velocity  of  approach, 
the  formula  reduces  to  that  found  in  Art.  49  for  this  case. 

rrob.  .50u.  When  n  is  a  small  quantity  compared  with  unity,  show 
that  (i  +  »)*  =  i-l-  in,  and  that  1  /  ( i  -I- «)  -  i  -  «.  Deduce  formula 
<50),  rrom  (50)i. 


Fig,  50. 
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Prob.  50b.  In  the  case  of  horizontal  approach,  as  seen  in  Fig.  50,  com- 
pute the  discharge  when  6  =  4  feet,  Aj  =  0.8  feet,  hi  =  o,  t»  «  2.5  feet  per 
second,  and  c  =0.6. 

Art.  51.    Submerged  Orifices 

It  is  shown  in  Art.  23  that  the  effective  head  h  which  causes 
the  flow  from  a  submerged  orifice  is  the  difference  in  level  be- 
tween the  two  water  surfaces.  The  discharge  from  such  an  orifice, 
its  inner  edge  being  a  sharp  definite  one,  as  in  Fig.  43a,  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  be  slightly  less  than  when  the  flow  oc- 
curs freely  into  the  air,  and  hence  the  values  of  the  coefficients 
of  discharge  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  given  in  Tables  47a, 
476, 48, 49.  For  large  orifices  and  large  heads  the  difference  is  very 
small,  and  for  orifices  one  inch  square  under  six  inches  head  it  is 
about  2  percent.  In  all  cases  of  submerged  orifices  the  discharge 
is  to  be  found  from  q  =  ca  y/2gh. 

Table  51  gives  values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  sub- 
merged orifices  as  determined  from  experiments  made  by  Hamil- 
ton Smith  in  1884.  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the  orifices 
varied  from  0.57  to  0.73  foot.  As  a  mean  value  of  the  coefficient 
of  discharge  for  standard  submerged  orifices  0.6  is  frequently 
used. 

Table  51.     Coefficients  for  Submerged  ORincES 


Effective 

Head  in 

Feet 

Size  of  Orifice  in  Feet 

Circle 

Square 

Circle 

Square 

Rectangle 

0.05 

0.0s 

0.1 

0.1 

0.05  X  0.3 

O.S 

O.61S 

0.619 

0.603 

0.608 

0.623 

I.O 

.610 

.614 

.602 

.606 

.622 

IS 

.607 

.612 

.600 

.605 

.621 

2.0 

.605 

.610 

•599 

.604 

.620 

2.5 

.603 

.608 

•598 

.604 

.619 

30 

.602 

.607 

.598 

.604 

.618 

4.0 

.601 

.606 

.598 

.604 

The  theoretic  discharge  from  a  submerged  orifice  is  the  same 
for  the  same  effective  head  A,  whatever  be  its  distance  below  water 
level.     The  theoretic  velocity  in  all  parts  of  the  orifice  is  the 
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same,  as  may  be  proved  from  Fig.  51,  where  the  triangles  ACD 
and  BCE  represent  the  distribution  of  pressure  on  AC  and  BC 
when  the  orifice  is  closed  (Art.  17).  Mak- 
ing CF  equal  to  CB  and  drawing  BF,  the 
unit-pressure  on  BC  is  seen  to  have  the 
constant  value  DF.  Now  when  the  orifice 
is  opened,  the  velocity  at  any  point  de- 
pends on  the  unit-pressure  there  acting     

as  seen  by  (23),,  and  accordingly  the  the- 
oretic velocity  is  uniform  over  the  section. 

For  this  reason  the  coefficients  of  discharge  probably  vary  less 
with  the  head  than  for  the  previous  cases. 

Submerged  orifices  are  used  for  canal-locks,  tide-gates,  filter-   | 
beds,  for  the  discharge  of  waste  water  through  dams,  and  for  the 
admission  of  water  from  a  canal  to  a  power-plant.    The  inner 
edges  of  such  orifices  are  usually  rounded,  and  the  coefficient  of 
dis<:harge  may  then  be  higher  than  0.9  (Art.  53). 

Prob.  SL  .An  orifice  one  inch  square  in  a  gate,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  19a,    1 
is  4-1  t«t  below  the  higher  water  level  and  3.1  feel  below  the  lower  level. 
Compute  the  discharge  in  cubicCeet  per  second,  and  also  in  gallons  per  minute. 


Art.  52.    Suppression  of  the  Contraction 

When  a  vertical  orifice  has  its  lower  edge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  52,  the  particles  of  water 
flowing   through  its  lower  portion  move  in 
lines  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orifice,  or  the  contraction  of  the  jet  does  not 
j^^^^^E^\W      form  on  the  lower  side.    This  is  called  a  case 
^^•-  -"=^-^  ^"^     of  suppressed  or  incomplete  contraction.    The 
Tig.  52.  same  thing  occurs,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  when 

the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  is  near  the  bottom,  as  shown  at  B. 
In  like  manner,  if  an  orifice  be  placed  so  that  one  of  its  vertical 
edges  is  at  or  near  a  side  of  the  reser\'oir,  as  at  C,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  jet  is  suppressed  upon  one  side,  and  if  it  be  placed 
at  the  lower  comer  of  the  reservoir  suppression  occurs  both  upon 
one  side  and  the  lower  part  of  the  jet. 
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The  effect  of  suppressing  the  contraction  is,  of  course,  to  in- 
crease the  cross-section  of  the  jet  at  the  place  where  full  contrac- 
tion would  otherwise  occur,  and  it  is  found  by  experiment 
that  the  discharge  is  likewise  increased.  Experiments  also  show 
that  more  or  less  suppression  of  the  contraction  will  occur  unless 
each  edge  of  the  orifice  is  at  a  distance  at  least  equal  to  three  times 
its  least  diameter  from  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

The  experiments  of  Lesbros  and  Bidone  furnish  the  means 
of  estimating  the  increased  discharge  caused  by  suppression  of  the 
contraction.  They  indicate  that  for  square  orifices  with  con- 
traction suppressed  on  one  side  the  coefiicient  of  discharge  is 
increased  about  3.5  percent,  and  with  contraction  suppressed 
on  two  sides  about  7.5  percent.  For  a  rectangular  orifice 
with  the  contraction  suppressed  on  the  bottom  edge  the  per- 
centages are  larger,  being  about  6  or  7  percent  when  the  length 
of  the  rectangle  is  four  times  its  height,  and  from  8  to  12  percent 
when  the  length  is  twenty  times  the  height.  The  percentage 
of  increase,  moreover,  varies  with  the  head,  the  lowest  heads 
giving  the  lowest  percentages. 

It  is  apparent  that  suppression  of  the  contraction  should  be  avoided 
if  accurate  results  are  desired.  The  experiments  from  which  the  above 
conclusions  are  deduced  were  made  upon  small  orifices  with  heads 
less  than  6  feet,  and  it  is  not  known  how  they  will  apply  to  large  ori- 
fices under  high  heads.  For  a  rectangular  orifice  of  length  about 
three  times  its  height,  with  contraction  suppressed  on  the  ends  and 
bottom,  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  probably  about  0.75. 

Prob.  52.  Compute  the  probable  discharge  from  a  vertical  orifice  one 
foot  square  when  the  head  on  its  upper  edge  b  4  feet,  the  contraction  being 
suppressed  on  the  lower  edge.  Compute  the  discharge  for  the  same  data 
when  contraction  is  suppressed  on  all  sides. 

Apt.  53.    Orifices  with  Rounded  Edges 

When  the  inner  edge  of  the  orifice  is  made  rounded,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  53,  the  contraction  of  the  jet  is  modified,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  increased.  With  a  slight  degree  of  rounding,  as  at 
A,  a  partial  contraction  occurs ;  but  with  a  more  complete  round- 
ing, as  at  C,  the  particles  of  water  issue  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
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of  the  orifice  and  there  b  no  contrac- 
tion of  the  jet.  If  a  be  the  area  of 
the  least  cross-section  of  the  orifice, 
and  a  that  of  the  jet,  the  coeiEcient 
of  conlractiOD  as  defined  in  Art.  44  is 


e  =  a!  I  a 


(53) 


For  a  standard  orifice  with  sharp  inner  ^'^  ''' 

edges  (Art.  43)  the  mean  value  of  c'  is  0.62,  but  for  an  orifice 
with  rounded  edges  c'  may  have  any  value  between  0,62  and  i.o. 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  rounding. 

The  coefficient  of  discharge  c  for  standard  orifices  has  a  mean 
value  of  about  0.61 ;  this  is  increased  with  rounded  edges  and  may 
have  any  value  between  0.61  and  1,0.  A  rounded  interior  edge 
in  an  orifice  is  therefore  always  a  source  of  error  when  the  object 
of  the  orifice  is  the  measurement  of  the  discharge.  If  a  contract 
provides  that  water  shall  be  gaged  by  standard  orifices,  care  should 
aiwaj's  be  taken  that  the  interior  edges  do  not  become  rounded 
either  by  accident  or  by  design. 

Prob.  53.  When  an  orifice  with  rounded  edges  has  a  coeiTicienl  of 
velocity  of  0.88  and  a  coefficient  of  discharge  of  0.75,  find  ihe  coefficienl  of 
contraction  of  the  jet. 

Art.  54.    Water  Measurement  by  Orifices 

In  order  that  water  may  be  accurately  measured  by  the  use 
of  orifices  many  precautions  must  be  taken,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  noted,  but  may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated.  The 
area  of  the  orifice  should  be  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
reservoir  in  order  that  velocity  of  approach  may  not  exist,  or 
if  this  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  by  for- 
mula (50),.  The  inner  edge  of  the  orifice  must  have  a  definite 
right-angled  corner,  and  its  dimensions  are  to  be  accurately 
determined.  If  the  orifice  be  in  wood,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  inner  surface  be  smooth,  and  that  it  be  kept  free  from  the 
slime  which  often  accompanies  the  flow  of  water,  even  when  appar- 
ently clear.     That  no  suppression  of  the  contraction  may  occur, 
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the  edges  of  the  orifice  should  not  be  nearer  than  three  times  its 
least  dimension  to  a  side  of  the  reservoir. 

Orifices  under  very  low  heads  should  be  avoided,  because 
slight  variations  in  the  head  produce  relatively  large  errors,  and 
also  because  the  coeflicients  of  discharge  vary  more  rapidly 
and  are  probably  not  so  well  determined  as  for  cases  where  the 
head  is  greater  than  four  times  the  depth.  If  the  head  be  very 
low  on  an  orifice,  vortices  will  form  which  render  any  estimation 
of  the  discharge  unreliable. 

The  measurement  of  the  head,  if  required  with  precision, 
must  be  made  with  the  hook  gage  described  in  Art.  35.  For 
heads  greater  than  two  or  three  feet  the  readings  of  an  ordinary 
glass  gage  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  reserv'oir  will  usually 
prove  sufiicient,  as  this  can  be  read  to  hundredths  of  a  foot  with 
accuracy.  An  error  of  o.oi  foot  when  the  head  is  3.00  feet 
produces  an  error  in  the  computed  discharge  of  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent;  for,  the  discharges  being  proportional 
to  the  square  roots  of  the  heads,  the  square  root  of  3.01  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  3.00  equals  1.0017.  For  the  rude  measure- 
ments in  connection  with  the  miner's  inch  a  common  foot-rule 
will  usually  suffice. 

The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  discharge  remains  to 
be  noticed ;  this  is  only  appreciable  with  small  orifices  and  under 
low  heads  and  hence  such  orifices  and  heads  are  not  desirable 
in  precise  measurements.  Unwin  found  that  the  discharge  was 
diminished  one  percent  by  a  rise  of  144°  in  temperature;  his 
orifice  was  a  circle  0.033  ^^^^  ^^  diameter  under  heads  ranging 
from  i.o  to  1.5  feet.  Hamilton  Smith  found  that  the  discharge 
was  diminished  one  percent  by  a  rise  of  55°  in  temperature;  his 
orifice  was  a  circle  0.02  feet  in  diameter  under  heads  ranging 
from  0.56  to  3.2  feet. 

The  coefficients  given  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  may  be  supposed 
liable  to  a  probable  error  of  about  two  units  in  the  third  decimal  place : 
thus  a  coefficient  0.615  should  really  be  written  0.615  ±  0.002  ;  that  is, 
the  actual  value  is  as  likely  to  be  between  0.613  and  0.617  ^  to  be 
outside  of  those  limits.    The  probable  error  in  computed  discharges 
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due  to  the  coefficient  is  hence  nearly  one-half  of  one  percent.  To 
this  are  added  the  errors  due  to  inaccuracy  of  observation,  so  that  it 
is  thought  that  the  probable  error  of  careful  work  with  standard  cir- 
cular orifices  is  at  least  one  percent.  The  computed  discharges  are 
hence  hable  to  error  in  the  third  significant  figure,  so  that  it  is  useless 
to  carry  numerical  results  beyond  three  figures  when  based  upon  tabu- 
lar coefficients-  As  a  precise  method  of  measuring  small  quantities 
of  water,  standard  orifices  take  a  high  rank  when  the  obser\-ations  are 
conducted  with  care. 

Prob.  54.  If  i;  is  a  small  error  in  measuring  the  head  h.  show  that  the 
error  in  the  computed  discharge  q  due  to  tbb  cause  is  qc/ili. 

Art.  55.    The  Miner  's  Inch 

The  miner's  inch  may  be  roughly  defined  to  be  the  quantity 
of  water  which  will  flow  from  a  vertical  standard  orifice  one  inch 
square,  when  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice  is  6^  inches. 
From  Table  48  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  seen  to  be  about 
0.623  ^^^  accordingly  the  actual  discharge  from  the  orifice  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  is  (/  =  i^j  X  0.623  ^  8.02  V6.S/12  =0.0255 
and  the  discharge  in  one  minute  is  60X0.255  =  1.53  cubic 
feet.  The  mean  value  of  one  miners  inch  is  therefore  about 
1,5  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  actual  value  of  the  miner's  inch,  however,  differs  con- 
siderably in  different  localities.  Bowie  states  that  in  different 
coimties  of  California  it  ranges  from  1.20  to  1.76  cubic  feet  per 
minute.*  The  reason  for  these  variations  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  water  is  bought  for  mining  or  irrigating  purposes,  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  one  miner 's  inch  is  required,  and  hence  larger 
orifices  than  one  square  inch  are  needed.  Thus  at  Smartsville 
a  vertical  orifice  or  module  4  inches  deep  and  250  inches  long,  with 
a  head  of  7  inches  above  the  top  edge,  is  said  to  furnish  1000 
miner's  inches.  Again,  at  Columbia  Hill,  a  module  12  inches 
deep  and  izf  inches  wide,  with  a  head  of  6  inches  above  the  upper 
edge,  is  said  to  furnish  300  miner's  inches.  In  Montana  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  measurement  is  through  a  vertical  rectangle, 

•  I^e&tiK  on  Hydraulic  Mining  (New  Vork,  1885),  p.  ^63. 
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I  inch  deep,  with  a  head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice  of  4  inches, 
and  the  number  of  miner's  inches  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  linear  inches  in  the  rectangle;  thus  under  the  given 
head  an  orifice  i  inch  deep  and  60  inches  long  would  furnish 
60  miner's  inches.  The  discharge  of  this  is  said  to  be  about 
1.25  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  75  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  miner's  inch  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  in  California  and  Montana  it  is  es- 
tablished by  law  that  40  miner 's  inches  shall  be  the  equivalent 
of  one  cubic  foot  per  second,  and  in  Colorado  38.4  miner's  inches 
is  the  equivalent.  In  other  States  and  Territories  there  is  no 
legal  value,  but  by  common  agreement  50  miner's  inches  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  in  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Utah;  this  makes  the  miner's  inch  equal  to  1.2 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

A  module  is  an  orifice  which  is  used  in  selling  water,  and  which 
under  a  constant  head  is  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  miner's 
inches,  or  a  given  quantity  per  second.  The  size  and  proportions 
of  modules  vary  greatly  in  different  localities,  but  in  all  cases  the 
important  feature  to  be  observed  is  that  the  head  should  be  main- 
tained nearly  constant  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  receive 
the  amount  of  water  for  which  he  bargains,  and  no  more. 

The  simplest  method  of  maintaining  a  constant  head  is  by 
placing  the  module  in  a  chamber  which  is  provided  with  a  gate 
that  regulates  the  entrance  of  water  from  the  main  reservoir 
or  canal.  This  gate  is  raised  or  lowered  by  an  inspector  once 
or  twice  a  day  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
chamber  at  a  given  mark.  This  plan  is  a  costly  one,  on  account 
of  the  wages  of  the  inspector,  except  in  works  where  many  modules 
are  used  and  where  a  daily  inspection  is  necessary  in  any  event, 
and  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  cases  where  there  are  frequent  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  water  surface  of  the  feeding  canal. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised  to  secure  a  constant  head 
by  automatic  appliances;  for  instance,  the  gate  which  admits  water 
into  the  chamber  may  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  means  of  a  float 
upon  the  surface ;  the  module  itself  may  be  made  to  decrease  in  size 
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when  the  water  rises,  and  to  increase  when  it  falls,  by  a  gate  or  by 
a  tapering  plug  which  moves  in  and  out  and  whose  motion  is  con- 
trolled by  a  float.  In  another  variety  the  head  on  an  orifice  is  kept 
constant  by  placing  it  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  which  is  movable  and 
whose  vertical  movement  is  proportional  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water 
in  the  (ceding  channel  or  reservoir.  These  self-acting  contrivance.^, 
however,  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  require  to  be  inspected 
more  or  less  frequently.*  Another  method  is  to  have  the  water  flow 
over  the  crest  of  a  weir  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  height. t 

The  use  of  the  miner's  inch,  or  of  a  module,  as  a  standard  for  sell- 
ing water,  is  awkward  and  confusing,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  water  should  always  be  bought  and  sold 
by  the  cubic  foot  per  second.  Only  in  this  way  can  comparisons  readily 
be  made,  and  the  consumer  be  sure  of  obtaining  exact  value  for  his 
money. 

Prob.  55.  When  a  miner's  inch  is  1.57  cubic  fLi:t  pet  minuic.  how  many 
miner's  inches  will  be  furnished  by  a  module  1  inches  deep  and  50  inches  long 
with  a  head  of  6  inches  above  the  upper  edge  ? 

Art.  56.  Loss  of  Energy  or  Head 
A  jet  of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice  possesses  by  virtue  of 
its  velocity  a  certain  kinetic  energy,  which  is  always  less  than  the 
theoretic  potential  energy  due  to  the  head  (Art.  26).  Let  h  be 
the  head  and  W  the  weight  of  water  discharged  per  second,  then 
the  theoretic  energy  per  second  or  the  power  of  the  jet,  is 

A'  =  \Vh 
Let  r  be  the  actual  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  contracted  section 
of  the  jet;  then  the  actual  energy  per  second  of  the  water  as  it 
passes  that  section  is        k  =  W-  v'/ig 

Now  let  c,  be  the  coefficient  of  velocity  (Art,  45) ;   then 

v'  =  Ci"  ■  2gh 
and  accordingly  the  actual  energy  of  the  jet  per  second  is 
k  =  cWA 

'  For  (kscriptkinE  oF  several  see  Engineering  News,  Dec.  t;,  igoS. 

t  Footc,  Tmnsutions  .American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  1887,  vol.  16,  p.  134. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  jet,  or  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  theoretic 
energy,  now  is  ^  =  ^/^  ^  ^^,  ^^^ 

which  is  a  number  always  less  than  unity. 

For  the  standard  orifice  the  mean  value  of  Ci  is  0.98,  and  hence 
a  mean  value  of  Ci^  is  0.96.  The  actual  energy  of  a  jet  from  such 
an  orifice  is  hence  about  96  percent  of  the  theoretic  energy,  and 
the  loss  of  energy  is  about  4  percent.  This  loss  is  due  to  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  whereby  the  energy 
of  pressure  or  velocity  is  changed  into  heat. 

In  the  plane  of  the  standard  orifice  the  velocity  is  slower  than 
at  the  contracted  section  since  the  area  there  is  greater.  If 
Vi  be  this  velocity,  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  a  that  of  the  jet 
at  the  contracted  section,  it  is  clear  that  avi  =  a'v  or  Vi  =  cv, 
where  r'  is  the  coefficient  of  contraction  0.62.  The  kinetic  energy 
in  the  plane  of  the  orifice  is  W  •  v^/2g,or  0.37  Wv^/2  g,  or  0.37  Wh, 
Thus,  in  the  plane  of  the  orifice  4  percent  of  the  theoretic  energy 
is  lost  overcoming  friction,  37  percent  is  in  the  form  of  kinetic 
energy,  and  the  remaining  59  percent  exists  in  the  form  of 
pressure  energy.  This  59  percent  is  transformed  into  kinetic 
energy  when  the  water  has  reached  the  contracted  section. 

In  hydraulics  the  terms  "energy"  and  **head"  are  often  used 
as  synonymous,  although  really  energy  is  proportional  to  head. 
Thus  the  pressure-head  that  causes  the  flow  is  //  and  the  velocity- 
head  of  the  issuing  jet  is  v^/2gy  and  these  are  proportional  to  the 
theoretic  and  effective  energies.  The  lost  head  A'  is  the  differ- 
ence of  these,  or  ,,2 

A'  =  A-  — 

2g 

and  this  applies  not  only  to  an  orifice  but  to  any  tube  or  pipe. 
Inserting  for  v^  its  value,  this  becomes 

which  gives  the  lost  head  in  terms  of  the  total  head.     Inserting 
for  A  its  value  in  terms  of  v  reduces  this  to 

W  J  2g 
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which  gives  the  lost  head  in  terms  of  the  velocity-head.  Thus, 
for  an  orifice  whose  coefficient  of  velocity  is  0.97  the  lost  head 
k  is  0.060  A  or  0.063  i^/^g-  For  the  standard  orifice  the  lost 
head  h'  is  0.040  h  or  0.041  p*/2g.  For  the  standard  orifice  h'  can 
also  be  expressed  as  0.11  v^fzg,  where  Vy  is  the  velocity  in  the 
plane  of  the  orifice. 

Prob.  56.  What  is  the  loss  of  head  in  an  orifice  whose  coefficient  of 
Vdodty  is  unity  ? 

Art.  57,    Discharge  under  a  Dropping  Head 

If  a  vessel  or  reservoir  receives  no  inflow  of  water  while  an 
orifice  is  open,  the  head  drops  and  the  discharge  decreases  in 
each  successive  second.  Let  H  be  the  head  on  the  orifice  at  a 
certain  instant,  and  //  the  head  /  seconds  later;  let  A  be  the  area 

the  uniform  horizontal  cross-section  of  the  vessel,  and  a  the 
area  of  the  orifice.  Then,  the  theoretic  time  /  is  given  by  the 
second  formula  in  Art.  32,  To  determine  the  actual  time 
the  coefficient  of  discharge  must  be  introduced.  Referring  to 
the  demonstration,  it  is  seen  that  ay/igyht  is  the  theoretic  dis- 
charge in  the  time  hi;  hence  the  actual  discharge  is  c  •  a^igy&l, 
and  accordingly  a  in  the  above-mentioned  formula  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  cfl,  or 

'^'"  (57), 


( Vff-  Va) 


ca  Vig 

fe  the  practical  formula  for  the  time  in  which  the  water  level 
drops  from  //  to  h.  In  using  this  formula  c  is  to  be  taken  from 
I  Uw:  tables  of  this  chapter,  an  average  value  being  selected  cor- 
re^}onding  to  the  average  head. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  value  of  e  by 
the  help  of  this  formula;  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  flow,  A, 
,  U,  h.  and  t  being  observed,  whence  c  is  computed.  In  this 
way  c  for  mercury  has  been  found  to  be  about  0.63.*  Only  ap- 
proximate mean  values  can  be  found  in  this  manner,  since  c 
.  es  with  the  head,  particularly  for  small  orifices  (Art.  47). 
tor  a  large  orifice  the  time  of  descent  Is  usually  s»j  small  that  it 

*  Downing 'e  Elements  of  Practical  Hydntulics  (London,  iS;;),  p.  1S7. 
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cannot  be  noted  with  precision,  and  the  friction  of  the  liquid  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  may  also  introduce  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. Further,  when  h  is  small,  a  vortex  forms  which  renders 
the  formula  unreliable.  This  experiment  has  therefore  little 
value  except  as  illustrating  and  confirming  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
retic formulas. 

The  discharge  in  one  second  when  the  head  is  H  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  second  is  found  as  follows :  the  above  equation 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

VJff  —  tea  yfVghA  =  Va 

By  squaring  both  members,  transposing,  and  multiplying  by 
-4,  this  may  be  reduced  to 

A{H-h)  =  ka  V2g{  \/H  -  tcay/lg/^A) 

But  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is  the  quantity  discharged 
in  /  seconds ;  therefore  the  discharge  in  the  first  second  is 

q  =  ca  V2g  ( y/H  —  ca  ^2gl^A) 

\{  A  =00,  this  becomes  ca^2gh^  which  should  be  the  case,  for 
then  H  would  remain  constant.  At  the  end  of  the  first  second 
the  water  level  has  fallen  the  amount  q/A^  so  that  the  head  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  second  is  H—q/A. 

For  example,  let  an  orifice  one  foot  square  in  a  reservoir 
of  lo  square  feet  section  be  under  a  head  of  9  feet,  and  c  =  0.602. 
Then  the  discharge  in  one  second  is  13.9  cubic  feet,  and  the  head 
drops  to  7.61  feet.  The  discharge  in  the  next  second  is  12.7 
cubic  feet,  and  the  head  drops  to  6.34  feet. 

Prob.  57.  Find  the  time  required  to  discharge  480  gallons  of  water  from 
an  orifice  2  inches  in  diameter  at  8  feet  below  the  water  level  when  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tank  is  4  X  4  feet. 

Art.  58.    Emptying  and  Filling  a  Canal  Lock 

A  canal  lock  is  emptied  by  opening  one  or  more  orifices  in  the 
lower  gates.  Let  a  be  their  area  and  H  the  head  of  water  on 
them  when  the  lock  is  full ;  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  horizontal 
cross-section  of  the  lock.     Then  in  the  first  formula  of  the  last 
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article  A  =  o,  and  the  time  of  emptying  the  lock  is 


(58) 


If  the  discharge  be  free  into  the  air,  //  is  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  orifice  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lock  when 
filled ;  but  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  orifices  be  below  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  tail  bay,  //  is  the  difference  in  height  between 
the  two  water  levels.  The  tail  bay  is  regarded  as  so  large  com- 
pared with  the  lock  that  its  water  level  remains  constant  during 
the  time  of  emptying. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  time  of  emptying 
a  canal  lock  8o  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  through  two  orifices 
each  of  4  square  feet  area,  the  head  upon  which  is  16  feet  when  the 
lock  is  filled.  Using  for  c  the  value  0.6  for  orifices  with  square 
inner  edges,  the  formula  gives 

2  X  80  X  20  X  4 
0.6  X  8  X  S.02 


-  =  333  seconds  =  5^  minutes 


If,  however,  the  circumstances  be  such  that  c  is  0.8,  the  time  is 
about  350  seconds,  or  4I  minutes.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  it 
is  important  to  arrange  the  orifices  of  discharge  in  canal  locks 
with  rounded  inner  edges. 

The  filling  of  the  lock  is  the  reverse  operation.  Here  the  water 
in  the  head  bay  remains  at  a  constant  level,  and  the  discharge 
through  the  orifices  in  the 
upper  gates  decreases  with 
the  rising  head  in  Ihe  lock. 
Let  ff  be  the  effective  head 
on  the  orifices  when  the 
lock  is  empty,  and  y  the 
effective  head  at  any  time 
t  after  the  beginning  of  the 
discharge.  The  area  of  the 
section  of  the  lock  being  ['!;'>■ 

A.  the  quantity /18>i  is  discharged  in  the  time  S/.  and  this  is  equal 
to  fa  \f2gy  tl,  if  a  be  the  area  of  the  orifices  and  c  the  coefficient 
discharge.    Hence  the  same  expression  as  (58)  results,  and  the 
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times  of  filling  and  emptying  a  lock  are  equal  if  the  orifices  are 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  under  the  same  heads.  The  area 
required  for  the  orifices  may  be  found  for  any  case  from  (58) 
when  A,  H,  t,  and  c  are  given. 

Prob.  58.  A  lock  90  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  with  a  lift  of  12  feet, 
contains  a  boat  weighing  500  net  tons.  When  the  lock  is  emptied  in  order 
to  lower  the  boat,  how  much  water  flows  from  the  lower  orifices?  If  the 
cross-section  of  these  orifices  is  12.3  square  feet  and  c  =  0.7,  what  is  the  time 
of  emptying? 

Art.  59.    Computations  in  Metric  Measures 

Most  of  the  formulas  of  this  chapter  are  rational  and  may  be  used 
in  all  systems  of  measures.  The  coeflScients  of  contraction,  velocity, 
and  discharge  are  abstract  numbers,  which  are  the  same  in  all  sys- 
tems, like  the  constants  of  mathematics.  In  the  metric  system  the 
area  a  is  to  be  taken  in  square  meters,  the  head  A  in  meters,  y/ag 
as  4.427,  and  then  the  discharge  q  will  be  in  cubic  meters  per  second. 

(Art.  47)  For  standard  circular  vertical  orifices  the  formulas 
(47)1  and  (47)2  apply  to  the  metric  system  if  8.02  be  replaced  by  4.427. 
In  using  these  the  coefficient  c  may  be  taken  from  Table  59a  which 
has  been  adapted  to  metric  arguments  from  Table  47.    For  example,  if 

Table  59a,    Coefficients  for  Circular  Vertical  Orifices 

Arguments  in  Metric  Measures 


Head 

h 

in  Meters 

Diameter  of  Orifice  in  Ceatimeters 

I 

2 

3 

6 

x8 

30 

O.I 

0.642 

0.626 

0.619 

• 

0.2 
0.3 

.639 
•634 

.619 
.613 

.613 
.608 

0.601 

0.593 
.595 

0.591 

.600 

OS 
0.7 

.626 
.620 

.609 
.607 

.60s 
.603 

.600 
599 

.596 

.593 
596 

.598 

I. 
i-S 

.619 
.614 

.60s 
.604 

.602 
.601 

.599 
.598 

.598 
•597 

.597 

.596 

2. 

.611 

.603 

.600 

.597 

.596 

.596 

3. 

.607      , 
.600 

.600 

.598 

•597 

.596 

•595 

6. 

•597 

•596 

.596 

.596 

.594 

15. 

.596 

•595 

•594 

.594 

.594 

.593 

30- 

593 

•592 

1 

•592 

.592 

.592 

.592 
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the  diameter  of  the  orifice  is  z-S  centimeters  and  the  liead  on  its  center 
is  0.6  meters,  interpolation  in  the  table  gives  the  value  of  c  as  0.606. 
(Art.  48)  For  standard  square  vertical  orifices  the  formulas 
(48)|  and  (48)t  are  changed  to  the  metric  system  by  substituting  4.427 
for  8.02  and  2.951  for  5.347.  Table  59b  gives  values  of  the  coefficient 
c  for  arguments  in  metric  measures. 

Table  596.     Coefficients  foe  Square  Vehtical  Orifices 
Arguments  in  Metric  Meusures 


Had 

Side  oC  the  Squn  in  CentineUn 

mHttcti 

. 

. 

3 

« 

" 

30 

0.1              0 

6s^            0 

6,12 

0.6  J  2 

°-3 

64S 
636 

614 

6tQ 

.617 

.613 

0,605       0 

598 

601        0 

599 

60s 

0.7 

6t8 
62s 

6IS 
613 

.610 
.607 

60s 

6o2 

6ot 
601 

60s 

604 

61a 
61S 

609 

.607 

.606 

605 
604 

504 

bo% 

603 

60. 

S14 

toS 

.60s 

604 

603 

601 

3- 

611 

606 

.604 

603 

602 

601 

6. 

60s 

6o,t 

.602 

60a 

601 

600 

IS- 

6ot 

601 

.600 

60a 

599 

S99 

30. 

sg8 

598      1        -598 

598 

59S 

S9B 

(Art.  49)  Table  49  has  not  been  transformed  into  one  with  metric 
arguments,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  special  case  where  the  rectangular 
orifice  is  one  foot  wide.  If  the  heads  in  the  first  column  are  changed 
into  meters,  by  writing  0.12  meters  for  0.4  feet,  0.18  meters  for  0.6 
feet,  etc.,  and  the  numbers  at  the  top  are  changed  into  centimeters 
by  writing  3.S  centimeters  for  0.125  feet,  7.6  centimeters  for  0.25  feet, 
etc.,  the  table  will  be  ready  for  use  with  metric  arguments  for  rec- 
tangular orifices  30.5  centimeters  wide. 

(Art.  55)  The  miner's  inch,  when  the  head  on  the  center  of  the 
orifice  is  16.5  centimeters,  b  0.0433  cubic  meters  or  43.3  liters  per 
minute.  ' 

(Art.  58)  In  using  (58)  in  the  metric  system,  a  and  A  are  to  be 
taken  in  square  meters,  B  in  meters,  g  as  9. So  meters  per  second 
per  second,  and  VT^  as  4.427 ;  q  will  then  be  found  in  cubic  meters, 

Prob.  5Bu.   MicheloUi  found  the  range  of  a  jet  to  be  6.25  meters  on 
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a  horizontal  plane  1.41  meters  below  the  vertical  orifice,  which  was  under  a 
head  of  7.19  meters.    Compute  the  coefficient  of  velocity. 

Prob.  59b.  An  orifice  3  centimeters  square  was  under  a  constant  head 
of  4  meters,  and  during  230  seconds  the  jet  flowed  into  a  tank  which  was  found 
to  contain  11 22  liters.    Show  that  the  coefficient  of  discharge  was  0.612. 

Prob.  59c.  Find  from  the  table  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a  standard 
circular  orifice  2.5  centimeters  in  diameter  under  a  head  of  2.5  meters. 

Prob.  59d.  Compute  the  discharge  through  a  standard  orifice  7.5 
centimeters  square  under  a  head  of  8  meters. 

Prob.  59^.  Compute  the  time  required  to  empty  a  canal  lock  7  meters 
wide  and  32  meters  long  through  an  orifice  of  0.9  square  meters  area,  the  head 
on  the  center  of  the  orifice  being  5.1  meters  when  the  lock  is  filled. 


standard  W.'ira,      Art. 


CHAPTER   6 

FLOW   OF*^VATER    OVER    WEIRS 

Art.  60.    Standard  Weirs 

A  war  is  a  notch  in  the  top  of  the  vertical  side  of  a  vessel  or 
reservoir  through  which  water  flows.  The  notch  is  generally 
rectangular,  and  the  word  "weir"  will  be  used  to  designate  a 
rectangular  notch  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  rectangle  being  truly  horizontal,  and  its  sides  vertical.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  rectangle  is  called  the  "crest"  of  the  weir.     In 


Fig.  60a. 


Fig.  60a  is  shown  the  outline  of  the  most  usual  form  where  the 
vertical  edges  of  the  notch  are  siiffiacntly  remo\i-d  from  the 
sides  of  the  reservoir  or  feeding  canal  so  ihat  tht  sides  of  the 
stream  may  be  fully  contracted ;  this  is  called  a  weir  with  end 
contractions.  In  the  form  of  Fig.  GOi  the  edges  of  the  notch  are 
coincident  with  the  sides  of  the  feeding  canal,  so  that  the  filaments 
of  water  along  the  sides  pass  over  without  being  deflected  from 
the  vertical  planes  in  which  they  move ;  this  is  called  a  weir  with- 
out end  contractions,  or  with  end  contractions  suppressed.     Both 
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kinds  of  weirs  are  extensively  used  for  the  measurement  of  water 
in  engineering  operations. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  accurate  measurements  of 
discharge  by  a  weir  that  the  same  precaution  should  be  taken  as 
for  orifices  (Art.  54),  namely,  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  notch 

J  shall  be  a  definite  angular  comer  so  that  the 

_^_^-_3j?^g    water  in  flowing  out  may  touch  the  crest 

only  in  a  line,  thus  insuring  complete  con- 
traction, as  in  Fig.  61.     In  precise  observa- 
tions a  thin  metal  plate  will  be  used  for  a 
Fig.  60c.  crest,  while  in  common  work  it  may  be 

sufficient  to  have  the  crest  formed  by  a  plank  of  smooth  hard 
wood  with  its  inner  corner  cut  to  a  sharp  right  angle  and  its  outer 
edge  beveled.  The  vertical  edges  of  the  weir  should  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  for  weirs  with  end  contractions,  while  for  those 
without  end  contractions  the  sides  of  the  feeding  canal  should  be 
smooth  and  be  prolonged  a  slight  distance  beyond  the  crest.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  observe  the  same  precautions  as  for  orifices 
to  prevent  the  suppression  of  the  contraction  (Art.  52),  namely, 
that  the  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  weir  to  the  bottom  of  the 
feeding  canal,  or  reservoir,  should  be  greater  than  three  times  the 
head  of  water  on  the  crest.  For  a  weir  with  end  contractions  a 
similar  distance  should  exist  between  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
weir  and  the  sides  of  the  feeding  canal.  A  standard  weir  is  one 
in  which  these  arrangements  have  been  carefully  carried  out. 

The  head  of  water  E  upon  the  crest  of  a  weir  is  usually  much 
less  than  the  breadth  of  the  crest  J.  The  value  of  E  should  not 
be  less  than  o.i  feet,  and  it  should  not  exceed  4.5  feet  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  range  of  experiments  on  the  standard  weir. 
The  least  value  of  h  in  practice  is  about  0.5  feet,  and  it  does  not 
often  exceed  20  feet.  Weirs  are  extensively  used  for  measuring 
the  discharge  of  small  streams,  and  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  water  supplied  to  hydraulic  motors ;  the  practical  importance 
of  the  subject  is  so  great  that  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  flow,  and  the  coefficients  of  discharge. 

Since  the  head  on  the  crest  of  a  weir  is  small,  it  must  be  deter- 
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mined  with  precision  in  order  to  avoid  error  in  the  computed  dis- 
charge. The  hook  gage  illustrated  in  Art,  35  is  generally  used 
for  accurate  work  in  connection  with  hydraulic  motors,  and  the 
simpler  form,  consisting  of  a  hook  set  into  a  leveling  rod,  is  usually 
of  sufficient  precision  for  many  cases.  For  rough  gagings  of 
streams  the  heads  may  be  determined  by  setting  a  post  a  few  feet 
upstream  from  the  weir  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  crest,  and 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  water  over  the  top  of  the  post  by  a. 
scale  graduated  to  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a  foot,  the  thou- 
sandths being  either  estimated  or  omitted  entirely. 

The  head  H  on  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  in  all  cases  to  be  meas- 
ured several  feel  upstream  from  the  crest,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
60c.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  cur\e  taken  by  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  approaching  the  weir.  The  distance  to  which 
this  cur\-e  e.xtends  back  from  the  crest  of  the  weir  depends  upon 
many  circumstances  (Art.  70),  but  it  is  generally  considered  that 
perfectly  level  water  will  be  found  at  2  or  3  feet  back  of  the  crest 
for  small  weirs,  and  at  6  or  8  feet  for  very  large  weirs.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  hook  should  be  placed  at  least  one  foot  from  the 
sides  of  the  feeding  canal,  if  possible.  As  this  is  apt  to  render  the 
position  of  the  observer  uncomfortable,  some  experimenters  have 
placed  the  hook  in  a  pail  a  few  feet  away  from  the  canal,  the  water 
being  led  to  the  paii  by  a  pipe  which  joins  the  feeding  canal  sev- 
eral feet  back  from  the  crest,  and  the  water  should  enter  this  pipe, 
not  at  its  end,  but  through  a  number  of  holes  drilled  at  inter- 
vals along  its  circumference.  Piezometers  (Art.  36)  consisting 
of  a  glass  tube  and  scale  are  also  sometimes  used  for  large  heads, 
the  water  being  led  to  the  tube  by  such  a  pipe.  A  rough  method 
of  measuring  the  head  is  to  hold  a  common  foot  rule  on  a  post  set 
with  its  top  on  the  same  level  as  the  crest  and  upstream  from  it. 

In  a  case  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  care  should  be  taken  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  which  obtained  under  the  experiments  from  which 
the  coefficients  to  be  used  were  obtained.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  to  be  measured.  Thus 
Poncelet  and  Lesbros,  whose  experimental  results  have  been 
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recomputed  by  Hamilton  Smith,  measured  the  head  in  a  reservoir 
11.48  feet  upstream  from  the  weir.  Francis*  in  some  of  his 
experiments  measured  the  head  with  a  hook  gage  in  a  wooden 
stilling  box, having  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  in  its  bottom  which 
was  placed  at  a  level  of  about  four  inches  below  the  crest  of  the 
weir  and  about  6  feet  upstream  from  it.  Fteley  and  Stearns  t 
measured  the  head  with  a  hook  gage  in  a  paii  placed  below  the 
weir,  the  pail  being  connected  to  the  channel  above  the  weir  at 
a  point  6  feet  upstream  from  the  crest.  Bazin  {  in  his  work  on 
standard  thin-edged  weirs  measured  the  head  in  pits  16.40  feet 
upstream  from  the  weir.  One  pit  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
channel  of  approach  and  connected  with  it  through  an  opening 
4  inches  in  diameter,  the  opening  being  exactly  flush  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  channel. 

A  valuable  discussion  by  Horton,§  in  which  he  tabulates  the 
results  of  many  experiments  made  on  weirs  up  to  1907,  is  strongly 
recommended  for  reference. 

In  cases  where  the  flow  of  water  to  be  measured  is  constant  it  is 
best  that  a  number  of  observations  of  the  head  on  the  measuring  weir 
should  be  taken  and  their  mean  u.sed  in  computing  the  quantity. 
In  most  practical  cases,  however,  the  flow  is  constantly  fluctuating, 
and,  in  order  that  the  total  quantity  may  be  accurately  determined, 
observations  at  frequent  intervals  must  be  taken.  It  may  be  best 
in  some  cases,  for  convenience  or  where  a  high  degree  of  refinement 
is  required,  to  install  an  instrument  such  as  that  described  in  Art.  34 
for  automatically  and  continuously  recording  the  head.  Where  such 
a  record  has  been  obtained,  it  will  not  do  to  simply  average  the  heads 
and  use  the  resulting  figure  in  the  formula  for  the  discharge.  Sinra 
the  discharges  vary  with  the  three-halves  power  of  the  head,  it  is 
necessary  to  compute  them  for  various  instants  which  are  so  selected 
that  the  computed  discharges  can  be  fairly  averaged  before  multiply- 
ing by  the  total  time  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tests  in 
order  to  obtain  the  total  quantity  which  has  passed  over  the  weir. 
No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this  procedure,  but  every  case 

■  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments  (4Lh  editioa,  New  Vort,  1S83). 
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should  be  studied  and  a  plan  be  adopted  which  wt!l  give  the  results 
desired  w-ith  the  required  degree  of  accuracy. 

Prob.  60.  The  trough  of  a  weir,  several  feet  back  from  the  crest,  is 
6  feet  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  it  is  i.g6  feet.  What  is  the  mean 
vdodty  in  this  trough  when  the  flow  over  the  weir  is  4.34  cubic  feet  per 

Art,  61.  Formulas  for  Discharge 
Referring  to  the  demonstration  of  Art.  48  it  is  seen  that  a 
r^tangular  orifice  becomes  a  weir  when  the  head  on  its  top  is 
zero.  Let  b  be  the  breadth  of  the  notch,  commonly  called  the 
length  of  the  crest,  and  H  the  head  of  water  on  the  crest.  Then 
replacing  ki  by  o  and  /15  by  H.  the  theoretic  discharge  per  second  is 


Q=iVig-  bir 


(61), 


The  head  H  is  not  the  depth  measured  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
crest,  for  since  the  deduction  of  the  formula  assumes  nothing  re- 
garding the  fall  due  to  the  surface  curve,  and  regards  the  velocity 
at  any  point  vertically  over  the  crest  as  due  to  the  head 
upon  that  point  below  the  free  water  surface,  it  seems  that  B 
should  be  measured  with  reference  to  that  surface,  as  is  actually 
done  by  the  hook  gage.  The  above  formula  then  gives  the 
theoretic  discharge  per  second,  provided  that  there  be  no  velocity 
at  the  point  where  //  is  measured,  which  can  only  be  the  case 
when  the  area  of  thfe  weir  opening  is  very  small  compared  to  that 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  feeding  canal.  This  condition  would 
be  fulfilled  for  a  rectangular  notch  at  the  side  of  a  large  pond, 
When  there  is  an  appreciable  velocity  of  approach  of  the  water 
at  the  point  where  H  is  measured  by  the  hook  gage,  the  above 
formula  must  be  modified.  Let  v  be 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  feeding  canal 
at  this  section ;  this  velocity  may  be 
regarded  as  due  to  a  fall,  h,  from  the 
surface  of  still  water  at  some  distance 
upstream  from  the  hook,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  Gl.  Now  the  true  head  on  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  B  +  h, 
since  this  would  have  been  the  reading  of  the  hook  gage  had  it 
been  placed  where  the  water  had  no  velocity.    Hence  the  theo- 
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retic  discharge  per  second  over  the  weir  is 

in  which  H  is  read  by  the  hook  and  h  is  to  be  determined  from 
the  mean  velocity  v. 

The  actual  discharge  is  always  less  than  the  theoretic  dis- 
charge, due  to  the  contraction  of  the  stream  and  the  resistances 
of  the  edges  of  the  weir.  To  take  account  of  these  a  coefficient 
is  applied  to  the  theoretic  formulas  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
orifices;  these  coefficients  being  determined  by  experiment,  <fie 
formulas  may  then  be  used  for  computing  the  actual  discharge. 
It  was  also  proposed  by  Hamilton  Smith  to  modify  the  head  A, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  approach  is  not  constant 
throughout  the  section,  but  greater  near  the  surface  than  near 
the  bottom,  as  in  conduits  and  streams  (Art.  125).  Accordingly 
the  following  is  an  expression  for  the  actual  discharge: 

q  =  C'iV^'b{H  +  nh)^  (61)2 

in  which  c  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge  whose  value  is  always 
less  than  unity,  and  w  is  a  number  which  lies  between  i.o  and  1.5. 
For  the  English  system  of  measures  a  mean  value  of  V2g  is  8.020, 
but  a  more  precise  value  can  be  found  from  (6)1  for  any  locality. 

The  above  formulas  are  not  in  all  respects  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  indeed  many  others  have  been  proposed,  one  of  these  being  de- 
rived from  (50)4  by  making  //q  =  h,  h^^  H,  and  hi  =  o.  The  actual 
discharge  differs,  however,  so  much  from  the  theoretical  that  the 
final  dependence  must  be  upon  the  coefficients  deduced  from  experi- 
ment, and  hence  any  fairly  reasonable  formula  may  be  used  within 
the  limits  for  which  its  coefficients  have  been  established.  In  spite 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  all  forms  of  formulas, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  measurement  of  water  by  weirs  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  methods,  and  for  many  conditions  the  most  precise 
method.  If  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  to  pass  through  a  circular  orifice 
less  than  one  foot  in  diameter,  then  the  orifice  is  more  precise 
than  the  weir.  For  the  continuous  measurement  of  water  passing 
through  large  pipes  the  Venturi  meter  gives  the  best  results.  With 
proper  precautions  the  probable  error  in  measurements  of  discharge 
by  weirs  should  be  less  than  two  or  three  percent. 
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Prob.  61.  Show  by  using  fonniita  (61)i  that  an  error  uF  about  one-hulf 
of  one  peccenl  results  in  the  computed  discharge  if  an  error  of  o.ooi  feet 
is  made  in  reading  the  head  when  //  =  0.3  feet. 

Art.  62.    Velocity  of  Approach 
The  head  k  which  produces  the  velocity  v  is  expressed  by 
r*  ;g.  and  in  the  case  of  a  weir,  the  velocity  of  approach  v  is  due 
to  a  fall  from  the  height  h ;  thtis  the  velocity-head  is 

/,  =  I,!/jg  =  0.01555-/ 

and  when  v  is  known,  k  can  be  computed.  One  way  of  finding 
r  is  to  observe  the  time  of  passage  of  a  float  through  a  given  dis- 
tance; but  this  is  not  a  precise  method.  The  usual  method  b 
to  compute  :>  from  an  approximate  value  of  the  discharge,  which 
is  itself  first  computed  by  regarding  v,  and  hence  h,  as  zero.  Thb 
determination  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  v  is  usually 
small,  and  hence  that  A  is  quite  small  as  compared  with  H. 

Let  B  be  the  breadth  of  the  cross-section  of  the  feeding  canal 
at  the  place  where  the  readings  of  the  hook  are  taken,  and  let 
G  be  its  depth  below  the  crest  {Fig.  61).  The  area  of  that  cross- 
section  then  is  A-BiC  +  H) 

The  mean  velocity  in  this  section  now  is 

V  =  q'/A 
in  which  the  discharge  q'  is  found  from  the  formula 

q'  =  ci  V'25  -  bH' 
This  value  of  g'  is  an  approximation  to  the  actual  discharge; 
from  it  V  is  found,  and  then  /;,  after  which  the  discharge  q  can  be 
computed.     If  thought  necessary,  h  may  be  recomputed  by  using 
q  instead  of  q' ;  but  this  will  rarely  be  necessary. 

For  example,  a  small  weir  with  end  contractions,  which  was 
used  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  Lehigh  University  prior  to 
i8q6,  had  B  =  7.82  feet  and  G  =  2.5  feet.  The  length  of  the 
weir  b  was  adjustable  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  deliv- 
ered by  the  stream.  On  April  10.  1888.  the  value  of  b  was 
i-SiO  feet,  and  values  of  H  ranged  from  0.429  to  0.388  feet. 
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It  is  required  to  find  the  velocity  v  and  the  head  A,  when  H  = 
0.429  feet.  Here  the  coefficient  c  is  0.602  (Table  63);  hence 
the  approximate  discharge  per  second  is 

q'  =  0.602  X  f  X  8.02  X  1.33  X  0.429* 
or  g'  =  1.203  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  mean  velocity  of  approach  then  is 

V  = — ^^ =  o.oc^  feet  per  second, 

(2.5  +  0.4)7.82  ^^         ^ 

and  the  head  h  producing  this  velocity  is 

h  =  0.01555  X  0.053^  =  0.00004  feet, 

which  is  too  small  to  be  regarded,  since  the  hook  gage  used 
determined  the  heads  only  to  thousandths  of  a  foot. 

The  head  h  may  be  directly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
charge by  substituting  for  v  its  value  q/A  ;  thus 

h  =  0,01  sssiq/ Ay  (62)i 

and  when  q  is  approximately  known,  this  expression  will  be  found 
a  very  convenient  one  for  computing  the  value  of  the  head  cor- 
responding to  the  velocity  of  approach. 

The  head  //  may  be  directly  computed,  when  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  H,  from  the  formula 

f^-sf  ,^f^  J  (62), 

To  deduce  this,  let  the  above  values  of  A  and  q'  be  inserted  in 
the  equation  v  =  q^/A,  and  then  v  be  placed  in  h  =  v'^/2g.  This 
is  a  convenient  expression  for  logarithmic  computation. 

With  a  weir  opening  of  given  size  under  a  given  head  H,  the  velocity 
of  approach  is  less  the  greater  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  feeding 
canal,  and  it  is  desirable  in  building  a  weir  to  make  this  area  large 
so  that  the  velocity  v  may  be  small.  For  large  weirs,  and  particularly 
for  those  without  end  contractions,  v  is  sometimes  as  large  as  one  foot 
per  second,  giving  h  =  0.0155  feet,  and  these  should  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  values  allowable  if  precision  of  measurement  is  required. 


Weirs  with  Eod  Contractions. 

Prob.  62.  Ftelpy  aod  Stearns'  large  suppressed  weir  had  tliL-  following 
diiQCiisions  :b  =  B  =  i8.gq6  feet,  G  =  6.55  feet,  and  the  greatest  measured 
bead  was  1.6038  feet.  Taking  c  =  0,621,  compute  the  velocity  oE  approach 
ind  its  velocily-head. 

Art.  (iS.    Weirs  with  End  Contractions 
Let  b  be  the  breadth  of  the  notch  or  length  of  the  weir.  11 
the  head  above  the  crest  measured  by  the  hook  gage,  and  c  an 
experimental  coefficient.     Then,   when   there  is  no  velocity  of 
approach,  the  discharge  per  second  is 

But  when  the  mean  velocity  of  approach  at  the  section  where 
the  hook  is  placed  is  v,  let  /;  be  the  head  which  would  produce 
this  velocity  as  computed  by  (62)i.     Then  the  discharge  is 

g  =  cl  VJg    b{S-hi.4h)^ 

The  quantity  //  +  1.4  A  is  called  the  effective  head  on  the  crest, 
and.  as  shown  in  the  last  article,  the  velocity-head  li  is  usually 
small  compared  with  the  head  H. 

Table  63  contains  values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c  as 
deduced  by  Hamilton  Smith,  from  a  discussion  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Lesbros.  Francis,  Fteley  and  Stearns,  and  others 

stamlard  weirs.*  In  these  experiments  q  was  determined  by 
actual  measurement  in  a  tank  of  large  size,  and  the  other  quan- 
tities being  observed,  the  coefficient  c  was  computed.  Values  of 
■e  for  different  lengths  of  weir  and  for  different  heads  were  thus 
obtained,  and  after  plotting  them  mean  curves  were  drawn  from 
which  immediate  values  were  taken.  The  heads  in  the  first 
column  are  the  effective  heads  H  -f  1.4  li ;  but  as  h  is  small,  little 
error  can  result  in  using  H  as  the  argument  with  which  to  enter 
the  table  in  selecting  a  coefficient. 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  coefficient  c  increases  with 
the  length  of  the  weir,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  end  con- 
tractions are  independent  of  the  length.     The  coefficient  also 

*  Hamilton  Smith.  Hydraulics,  1SS4,  p.  iji. 
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increases  as  the  head  on  the  crest  diminishes.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  greatest  variation  in  the  coefficients  occurs  under 
small  heads,  which  are  hence  to  be  avoided  in  order  to  secure 
accurate  measurements  of  discharge. 

Table  63.     Coefficients  for  Contracted  Weirs 


Effective 

Length  of  Weir  in  Feet 

Head 

in  Feet 

0.66 

X 

2 

3 

5 

10 

19 

O.I 

0.632 

0.639 

0.646 

0.652 

0.653 

0.655 

0.656 

O.IS 

.619 

.625 

.634 

.638 

.640 

.641 

.642 

0.2 

.611 

.618 

.626 

.630 

.631 

.633 

.634 

0.2S 

.60s 

.612 

.621 

.624 

.626 

.628 

.629 

0.3 

.601 

.608 

.616 

.619 

.621 

.624 

.625 

0.4 

595. 

.601 

.609 

.613 

.615 

.618 

.620 

O-S 

.590 

•596 

.60s 

.608 

.611 

.615 

.617 

0.6 

.587 

•593 

.601 

.605 

.608 

.613 

.615 

0.7 

•590 

.598 

.603 

.1606 

.612 

.614 

0.8 

595 

.600 

.604 

.611 

.613 

0.9 

•592 

.598 

.603 

.609 

.612 

I.O 

.590 

•595 

.601 

.608 

.611 

1.2 

.585 

.591 

•597 

.60s 

.610 

1^.4 

.580 

.587 

•594 

.602 

.609 

1.6 

.582 

.591 

.600 

.607 

Interpolation  may  be  made  in  this  table  for  heads  and  lengths 
of  weirs  intermediate  between  the  values  given,  regarding  the 
coefficient  to  vary  uniformly  between  the  values  given.  When 
coefficients  are  frequently  required  for  a  weir  of  given  length,  it 
will  be  best  to  make  out  a  special  table  for  that  weir  and  to  dia- 
gram the  results  to  a  large  scale  on  cross-section  paper,  so  that 
interpolation  for  different  heads  can  be  more  readily  made. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  formulas  and  Table  63,  let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  discharge  per  second  over  a  weir  4 
feet  long  when  the  head  H  is  0.457  f^^t*  there  being  no  velocity 
of  approach.  From  the  table  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is 
0.614  for  H  =  0.4  and  0.6095  for  H  =  0.5,  which  gives  about 
0.612  when  H  =  0.457.     Then  the  discharge  per  second  is 

q  =  0.61 2  X  f  X  8.02  X  4  X  0.457'  =  4-04  cubic  feet. 


W«rs  with  End  ContractifwiB.     Art,  ( 


If  the  width  of  the  feeding  canal  be  7  feet,  and  its  depth  below 
the  crest  be  1,5  feet,  the  velocity-head  is 


=  0-01555 


7X1.96/ 


=  0.CXD134  feet. 


The  effective  head  now  becomes  H  +  1.4  A  =  0.459  f^^t,  and  the 
discharge  per  second  over  the  weir  is 

5  =  0.61  a  X  J  X8.02  X  4  X  0.459'  =4-07  cubic  feet. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  reliability  of  these  computed  dis- 
charges depends  upon  the  precision  of  the  observed  quantities 
and  upon  the  coefficient  c;  this  is  probably  liable  to  an  error  of 
one  or  two  units  in  the  third  decimal  place,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  probable  error  of  about  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  On 
the  whole,  regarding  the  inaccuracies  of  observation,  a  probable 
error  of  one  per  cent  should  at  least  be  inferred,  so  that  the  value 
q  =  4.07  cubic  feet  per  second  should  striclly  be  written  q  =  4,07 
±  0.04;  that  is.  the  discharge  per  second  has  4.07  cubic  feet  for 
its  most  probable  value,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  be  between  the  values 
4.03  and  4,11  as  to  be  outside  of  those  limits. 

When  velocity  of  approach  is  considered,  an  excellent  method 
of  computing  the  discharge  is  to  expand  the  parenthesis  of  {63)a  in 
a.  series  and  use  only  two  terras  of  the  expansion,  thus 


=  C-W2g-W/'fi-|-2.r|) 


(63), 


in  which  h/H  is  computed  from  the  expression  (2  cBb/^  (n  +  G)  By, 
where  B  is  the  breadth  of  the  feeding  canal  and  G  is  the  distance  of 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  below  the  level  of  the  crest  (Fig.  61).  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  last  paragraph  h/H  is  found  from  the 
numerical  data  to  be  0.00297,  whence  the  quantity  in  the  parenthesis 
k  1.00624  3nd  the  discharge  is  4.04X  1.00654  —  407  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  is  seen  that  this  method  requires  less  numerical  work 
than  that  of  the  one  explained  above. 

In  very  precise  work  the  value  of  the  acceleration  g  should  be 
computed  from  formula  (6),  for  the  particular  latitude  and  elevation 
above  sea  level  where  the  weir  is  located. 
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Prob.  63.  A  weir  in  north  latitude  40®  24'  and  395  feet  above  sea  level 
has  a  length  of  2.5  feet.  Compute  the  discharges  over  it,  the  feeding  canal 
having  the  width  6  feet  and  the  depth  below  crest  1.6  feet,  when  the  heads 
on  the  crest  are  c.314,  0.315,  and  0.316  feet. 

Art.  64.    Weirs  without  End  Contractions 

For  weirs  without  end  contractions,  or  suppressed  weirs  as 
they  are  often  called,  when  there  is  no  velocity  of  approach, 
the  discharge  per  second  is 

q  =  C'i  V^'bH^  '    (64)i 

and  when  there  is  velocity  of  approach, 

q=^C'^V^'b(H+iih)*  (64)2 

Here  the  notation  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  article,  and  c  is  to  be 
taken  from  Table  64,  which  gives  the  coeflScients  of  discharge 
as  deduced  by  Smith,  in  1888. 

Table  64.    CoEFFiaENTs  for  Suppressed  Weirs 


Effective 

Length  of  Weir  fa 

Feet 

Head 

fa  Feet 

10 

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

O.I 

0.657 

0.658 

0.658 

0.659 

O.IS 

.643 

.644 

.645 

.645 

0.647 

0.649 

0.652 

0.2 

•63s 

.637 

.637 

.638 

.641 

.642 

•645 

0.25 

.630 

.632 

•633 

.634 

.636 

.638 

.641 

0.3 

.626 

.628 

.629 

.631 

(>33 

.636 

•63Q 

0.4 

.621 

.623 

.625 

.628 

.630 

.633 

.636 

O.S 

.619 

.621 

.624 

.627 

.630 

.633 

.637 

0.6 

.618 

.620 

.623 

.627 

.630 

.634 

.638 

0.7 

.618 

.620 

.624 

.628 

.631 

.635 

.640 

0.8 

.618 

.621 

.625 

.629 

.633 

.637 

•643 

0.9 

.619 

.622 

.627 

.631 

.635 

.63Q 

.645 

I.O 

.619 

.624 

.628 

•633 

.637 

.641 

.648 

1.2 

.620 

.626 

.632 

.636 

.641 

.646 

1.4 

.622 

.629 

•634 

.640 

.644 

1.6 

.623 

.631 

•637 

.642 

.647 

It  is  seen  that  the  coefficients  for  suppressed  weirs  are  greater 
than  for  those  with  end  contractions;  this  of  course  should  be  the 
case,  since  contractions  diminish  the  discharge.    They  decrease 


W«rs  without  End  Cgntractiona. 


with  the  length  of  Ihe  weir,  while  those  for  contracted  weirs 
increase  with  the  length.  Their  greatest  variation  occurs  under 
low  heads,  where  they  rapidly  increase  as  the  head  diminishes. 
Il  should  be  observed  that  these  coefficients  are  not  reliable  for 
lengths  of  weirs  under  4  feet,  owing  to  the  few  experiments  which 
have  been  made  for  short  suppressed  weirs.  Hence,  for  small 
quantities  of  water,  weirs  with  end  contractions  should  be  built  in 
preference  to  suppressed  weirs.  For  a  weir  of  infinite  length  it 
would  be  immaterial  whether  end  contractions  exist  or  not ;  hence 
for  such  a  case  the  coefficients  lie  between  the  values  for  the  ig- 
fool  weir  in  Table  63  and  those  for  the  19-foot  weir  in  Table  64. 

For  a  numerical  illustration  a  suppressed  weir  having  the  same 
dimensions  as  in  the  example  0/  the  last  article  will  be  used, 
namely,  6=4  feet,  G  =  1.5  feet,  and  H  =  0.457  ^^t-  The  co- 
efficient is  found  from  Table  64  to  be  0.630 ;  then  for  no  \'eIocity 
of  approach  the  discharge  per  second  is 

g  =  0.630  X  g  X8.02  X  4  X  0.457'  =  416  cubic  feet. 

Here  the  width  B  is  also  4  feet ;  the  head  corresponding  to  the 
velocity  of  approach  then  is  by  (62)i 


*-°-°'"s(:^^)'-°°°« 


feet, 


and  the  effective  head  on  the  crest  is 

//  + 1^/1  =  0.463  feet, 
from  whic^  the  discharge  per  second  is 

q  =  0.630  X  }  X  8,o2  X4  X  0.463'  =  4.24  cubic  feet. 


This  shows  that  the  velocity  of  approach  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  discharge  than  in  the  case  of  a  weir  with  cod  | 
contractions. 

U'heD  velocity  of  approach  exists,  a  good  method  of  computation  J 
b  to  expand  the  parenthesis  of  (64)}  in  a  series  and  use  only  two  terms 
of  the  expansion  thus, 
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in  which  h/H  can  be  computed  from  the  equivalent  expression 
{7cHfi{H-\-G)).*  For  example,  from  the  abox-e  data  the  value  of 
k/H  is  0.009S,  whence  the  quantity  in  the  parenthesis  is  1.019  and 
5'=  4.16  X  1.019  =  4.24  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Prob.  64.   Compute  the  discharge  per  second  over  a  weir  without  end 
contractions  when  ft  =  0.995  f^el,  B  -  0.7955  f^'r  G  -  4.6  feet. 


Art.  65.    Francts'  Formulas 

The  formulas  most  extensively  used  for  computing  ihe  flow 
through  weirs  are  those  established  by  Fran(;is  in  1854*  from  the 
; ;,  J  ^~  discussion  of  his  numerous  and 

carefully  conducted  experiments,' 
but  as  they  are  stated  without 
tabular  coefficients  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  only  mean  ap)- 
proximate  results.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  on  large  weirs, 
most  of  them  10  feet  long,  and 
with  heads  ranging  from  0.4  to  1.6 
feet,  so  that  the  formulas  apply 
particuiarly  to  such,  rather  than 
to  short  weirs  and  low  heads. 
The  shape  and  details  of  the  crest 
of  the  weirs  are  shown  in  Fig.  65 
s  described  in  Art.  60.'  The  length 
b  and  the  head  H  being  expressed  in  feet,  the  discharge  per  second, 
when  there  is  no  velocity  of  approach,  is,  for  weirs  without  end 
contractions,  or  suppressed  weirs, 


and  the  head  was  measured  a 


(65). 


(85), 


and  for  weirs  with  two  end  contractions, 

Here  it  was  considered  by  Francis  that  the  effect  of  each  end 
contraction  is  to  diminish  the  effective  length  of  the  ^ir  by 

■  Lowell  Hydraulic  Eiperiments  (4th  editioii,  New  York,  i883),  p.  133, 
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o,i  B.  In  these  formulas  b  and  H  must  be  taken  in  feet  and  q 
will  be  found  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

It  is  seen  that  the  number  3.33  is  c  ■  f  Vj^.  where  c  is  the  true 
coeffideat  of  discharge.  The  88  experiments  from  which  this 
mean  value  was  deduced  show  that  the  coefficient  ^.^j,  actually 
ranged  from  3.30  to  3.36.  so  that  by  the  use  of  Ihc  mean  value 
an  error  of  one  per  cent  in  the  computed  discharge  may  occur. 
When  such  an  error  is  of  no  importance,  the  formula  may  be  safely 
used  for  weirs  longer  than  4  feet  and  heads  greater  than  0.4  feet. 

Francis'  method  of  correcting  for  velocity  of  approach  differs 
from  that  of  Hamilton  Smith,  and  is  the  same  as  that  explained  in 
Art.  50.  The  head  A  causing  the  velocity  of  approach  is  computed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then  the  fonnulas  are  written,  for  weirs  without 
end  contractions.  1        , 

and  for  weirs  with  end  contractions, 

5  =  3.33  (6 -0.2 //)[(//  + A)! -A*| 

It  is  necessary  that  this  method  of  introducing  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach should  be  strictly  observed,  since  the  mean  number  3.33  was 
deduced  for  this  form  of  expression. 

Prob.  fl.5.  AVhat  modification  would  you  introduci;  in  (63)3,  if  the 
weir  has  oni'  end  with  and  the  other  end  wilhout  contraction? 


Art.  66.    Other  Weir  Formulas 
Fteley  and   Stearns*  in  the  discussion  of  their  experiments 
on  standard  weirs  proposed  the  formula  / 

()  =  3-33  i//' +0-007  fr  (66), 

in  which  correction  for  end  contraction  is  made  as  in  the  Francis 
formula  (Art.  65).  They  also  proposed  the  following  corrections 
for  velocity  of  approach  for  use  in  the  above  formula  {66)1. 

U>,+  h  =  H+  1.50  '''-  H  +  h  =  ff+  2.05  — 

*  Transactions  .\racricun  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  ll. 
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the  fonner  of  iriiidi  is  appGcahk  to  suppressed  ireiis  and  the 
latter  to  weirs  ha\-iiig  end  contractioiis,  r  bdng  the  mean  vdodty 
of  approach. 

Among  the  most  recent  formulas  for  the  flow  over  weirs 
are  those  of  Bazin^  who  eipeiimented  cm  sharp  crests  \~arying 
m  he^t  from  0.79  to  3.72  feet  and  in  length  from  1.64  to  6.56 
feet.  From  his  discussion  of  his  own  results  as  wefl  as  those  of 
Fteie^'  and  Steams,  he  deduced  the  foDowing  fonnulas  for  weirs 
without  end  contractions 

Q  =  fiy/2g'bn^'     and    Q=m^^2gbH^'  (66). 

The  first  of  these  formulas  is  ^)[dicable  to  cases  where  there  is 
no  velocity  of  approach,  wiiile  the  second,  by  means  of  the  co- 
efficient m,  corrects  for  any  approach  vdocity  which  may  exist. 
The  relations  between  m,  m.  and  H  are 


'"['-^""■''{chy] 


M  =  0-105 


O.OO9S4 

H 


where  G  is  the  hei^t  of  the  weir  crest  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  of  approach.  It  is  thus  seen  that  m  \~aries  with  the  head 
and  also  with  the  hei^t  of  the  weir  above  the  bottc^n  of  the  dian- 
nel,  both  of  which  factors  influence  the  velocity  of  a{^>roadi. 
On  the  other  hand  m  \'aries  only  with  the  head. 

Table  66.     Bazin  s  Coefficients  m  for  Suppressed  Weirs 


T 

1         Bcxi 
Fert 

1 

0.20 

Beigbt  G  oi  Wnr  Cirst. 

io  Fcrt 

orp 

1. 15 

1  64 

2  i'^ 
0-444 

V  r; 

0-447 

0-445 

0-444 

o~l43 

0-39 

-447 

•440 

-435 

-433 

-431 

0-59 

-458 

-446 

-43^^ 

-43- 

-4^7 

0.79 

-470 

-455 

-443 

-434 

-po 

0.9S 

-4S2 

.464 

.41S 

-437 

-4^7 

I.18 

-405 

-473 

•454 

-441 

A^S 

1-38 

-4^ 

-444 

-4^ 

*  .Annales  des  ponts  et  chauss^es.  iSqS:  transbted  by  Mudal  mod 
TVaatwiDe  in  Proceedings  Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  vokw  5,  7, 
and  9. 
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En  the  above  table  are  given  some  of  the  values  of  the  co- 
efficient «  determined  by  Bazin's  experiments  for  varying  heads 
and  heights  G  of  standard  sharp-crested  weirs.  These  coefficients 
are  applicable  only  to  weirs  having  suppressed  end  contractions. 
While  these  formulas  give  results  agreeing  well  with  many  weir 
gagings  under  ordinary  heads,  the  expression  for  ft  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  rational  one  since  it  becomes  infinite  when  B  is  zero. 

Prob.  6fl.  What  will  be  the  value  of  w  in  the  case  of  a  weir  2.50  feet 
high  when  H  is  1.35  feet  ? 

Art.  67,  Submerged  Weirs 
When  the  water  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  weir  is  allowed 
to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  the  crest,  the  weir  is  said  to  be 
submerged.  In  such  cases  an  entire  change  oi  condition  results, 
and  the  preceding  formulas  are  inapplicable.  Let  H  be  the  head 
above  the  crest  measured  upstream  from  the  weir  by  the  hook 
gage  in  the  usual  manner,  and  let  H'  be  the  head  above  the  crest 
of  the  water  downstream  from  the  weir  measured  by  a  second 
hook  gage.  If  ff  be  constant,  the  discharge  is  uuinfluenced  until 
the  lower  water  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  crest,  provided  that  free  access  of 
air  is  allowed  beneath  the  descending 
sheet  of  water.     But  as  soon  as  it  rises  H 

slightly  above  the  crest  so  that  H'  has 
small  \'alues,   the  contraction  is  sup-  *"**  ^'^' 

pressed  and  the  discharge  hence  increased.  As  ff'  increases. 
however,  the  discharge  diminishes  until  it  becomes  zero  when  H' 
equab  B.  Submerged  weirs  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  precise 
measurements  of  discharge  on  account  of  the  lack  of  experi- 
mental knowledge  regarding  them,  and  should  hence  always  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

The  following  method  for  estimating  the  discharge  over  sub- 
merged weirs  without  end  contractions  is  taken  from  the  discussion 
given  by  Herschel*of  the  experiments  made  by  Francis  and  by 
Fteley  and  Steams.    Tlie  observed  head  H  is  first  multiplied 

*  Tranaactiom  .\merican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1SS5,  vol.  14,  p.  194. 
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by  a  number  »,  which  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  H'  to  H,  and 

then  the  discharge  is  to  be  computed  by  using  the  modified 

Francis'  formula  ,  /   „>.}  fan\ 

q  =  3'33b{nHy  ^  (67)i 

The  values  of  n  deduced  by  Herschel*  are  given  in  Table  67. 
They  are  liable  to  a  probable  error  of  about  one  unit  in  the  second 
decimal  place  when  H'  is  less  than  0.2  H,  and  to  greater  errors 
in  the  remainder  of  the  table,  values  of  n  less  than  0.70  being 
in  particular  uncertain.  It  is  seen  that  H'  may  be  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  H  without  affecting  the  discharge  more  than  two  percent. 

Table  67.    Factors  for  Submerged  Weirs 


El 

n 

EL 

H 

n 

H' 
H 

n 

E' 
R 

n 

0.00 

1. 000 

0.18 

0.989 

0.38 

0.93s 

0.58 

0.856 

.01 

1.004 

.20 

0.985 

.40 

0.929 

.60 

0.846 

.02 

1.006 

.22 

0.980 

.42 

0.922 

.62 

0.836 

.04 

1.007 

•24 

0.97s 

.44 

O.91S 

.64 

0.824 

.06 

1.007 

.26 

0.970 

.46 

0.908 

.66 

0.813 

.08 

1.006 

.28 

0.964 

.48 

0.900 

.70 

0.787 

.10 

1.005 

.30 

0.9S9 

SO 

0.892 

.7S 

0.750 

.12 

1.002 

•32 

0.953 

•S2 

0.884 

.80 

0.703 

.14 

0.998 

•34 

0.947 

•S4 

0.87s 

.90 

0.574 

.16 

0.994 

.36 

0.941 

■S6 

0.866 

1. 00 

0.000 

A  rational  formula  for  the  discharge  over  submerged  weirs 
may  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner.  The  theoretic  dis- 
charge may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  portions,  one  through 
the  upper  part  E  —  W ,  and  the  other  through  the  lower  part 
H\  The  portion  through  the  upper  part  is  given  by  the  usual 
weir  formula,  E  —  W  being  the  head,  or 

and  that  through  the  lower  part  is  given  by  the  formula  for  a 
submerged  orifice  (Art.  51),  in  which  h  is  the  breadth,  W  the 
height,  and  H  —  H'  the  effective  liead,  or 


Q2  =  bnW2g{n-H') 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1885,  vol.  14,  p.  194. 
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The  addition  of  these  gives  the  tola!  theoretic  discharge, 

which  may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form, 

The  actual  discharge  per  second  may  now  be  written, 

q^c-lVTg   biH+^H') {B-E')\ 

in  which  c  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge. 

Fteley  and  Stearns  adopted  the  above  formula  for  the  dis 
charge,  or  placing  M  for  c  •  |  ^/2g,  they  wrote,* 


=  tsb(H  +  ^B')(H~By 


(67), 


and  from  their  experiments  deduced  the  following  values  of  the 
coefficient  M : 

for       B'/B  —  o.oo  0.04  0.08  O.I3  0.16  o.a  0.3 

"  =  3'33  3-35  3-37  3-3S  3-32  3-28  3.21 

for       B'/B  =  0.4  o.;  0.6  0.7  0.8  0.9  i.o 

M  =  3.is  3.11  3.09  3,09  3-12  3.19  3.33 

These  are  for  suppressed  weirs;   for  contracted  weirs  few  or  no 
experiments  are  on  record. 

Thus  far  in  this  article  velocity  of  approach  has  not  been  consid- 
ered. This  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  usual  way  by  determin- 
ing the  velocity- head  k,  and  thus  correcting  H.  But  it  is  unnecessary, 
OD  account  of  the  limited  use  of  submerged  weirs,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  eicpcrimental  data,  to  develoi)  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
What  has  been  given  above  will  enable  an  approximate  probable 
estimate  to  be  made  of  the  discharge  in  cases  where  the  water  acci- 
dentally rises  above  the  crest,  and  further  than  this  the  use  of  sub- 
merged weirs  cannot  be  recommended. 

Prob.  67.  Compute  by  the  two  methods  the  discharge  over  a  submerged 
weir  when  *  »  8,  H  ■*  0,46,  andfl  =  0.32  feet. 

•  TransacliODS  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1883,  vol.  13,  p.  toj. 
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Art.  68.    Rounded  and  Wide  Crests 

When  the  inner*  edge  of  the  crest  of  a  weir  is  rounded  as  at 
A  in  Fig.  68,  the  discharge  is  materially  increased  as  in  the  case 

of  orifices  (Art.  53),  or  rather 
the  coefficients  of  discharge 
become  much  larger  than  those 
given  for  the  standard  sharp 
^^'  ^  crests.     The  degree  of  round- 

ing influences  so  much  the  amount  of  increase  that  no  definite 
values  can  be  stated,  and  the  subject  is  herj:  merely  mentioned 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  rounded  inner  edge  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  error.  If  the  radius  of  the  rounded  edge  is  small, 
the  sheet  of  escaping  water  is  at  a  point  below  the  top  (a  in  the 
figure),  which  has  the  practical  effect  of  increasing  the  measured 
head  by  a  constant  quantity.  The  experiments  of  Fteley  and 
Stearns  show  that  when  the  radius  is  less  than  one-half  an  inch, 
the  discharge  can  be  computed  from  t^  usual  weir  formula,  seven- 
tenths  of  the  radius  being  first  added  to  the  measured  head  H. 

Two  wide-crested  weirs  with  square  inner  corners  are  shown 
in  Fig.  68,  the  one  at  B  being  of  sufficient  width  so  that  the  de- 
scending sheet  may  just  touch  the  outer  edge,  causing  the  flow 
to  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  while  that  at  C  has  the  sheet  ad- 
hering to  the  crest  for  some  distance.  In  both  cases  the  crest 
contraction  occurs,  although  water  instead  of  air  may  fill  the 
space  above  the  inner  corner.  For  B  the  discharge  may  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  standard  weir  having  the  same 
head  H,  depending  upon  whether  the  air  has  or  has  not  free  access 
beneath  the  sheet  in  the  space  above  the  crest.  For  C  the  dis- 
charge is  always  less  than  that  of  the  standard  weir. 

Table  68  is  an  abstract  from  the  results  obtained  by  Fteley 
and  Stearns,*  and  gives  the  corrections  in  feet  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  depths  on  a  wide  crest,  like  C  in  Fig.  68,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  depths  on  a  standard  sharp-crested  suppressed  weir 
giving  the  same  discharge. 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1883,  vol.  12,  p.  96. 
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Table  68.    Corrections  for  Wide  Crests 


Hod  DO 

Widt 

Wide 

Fol 

* 

> 

.0 

" 

O.Oi 

0.010 

O.0OQ 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009         0 

OOQ 

0.000 

.10 

^16 

.018 

.017 

-or? 

.017 

017 

.017 

.20 

.OJQ 

.031 

■03) 

.033 

033 

.034 

.J» 

.030 

.04' 

■045 

.047 

04S 

.050 

^0 

.□» 

.04S 

■05s 

.060 

06) 

.066 

■so 

.006 

.041 

.060 

.069 

074 

.o8» 

.te 

-031 

.OS9 

■07s 

o8,l 

.097 

.70 

.0:7 

.OS  J 

■07s 

089 

.III 

Jo 

.ooo 

.040 

.071 

091 

.115 

.<» 

.017 

.062 

089 
061 

■<37 

.168 

1.40 

031 

.iSo 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey*  during  1903  caused  lo  be  made 
at  the  laboratory  of  Cornell  University  a  series  of  experiments 
on  broad-crested  weirs.  These  experiments  covered  crest 
widths  of  from  0.479  tt)  16.502  feet  and  heads  from  0.2  to  5.0 
feet.  Without  here  going  into  detail,  it  was  concluded  from  the 
results  obtained  that  a  coefficient  of  2.64  may  be  used  in  the  for- 
mula q  =  cbHi  for  all  cases  of  broad-crested  weirs  exceeding  3.0 
(eel  in  breadth  and  under  heads  in  excess  of  z.o  feet.  For  heads  of 
less  than  2.0  feet  the  coefficients  are  variable  and  dependent  on 
both  the  head  and  the  width  of  the  crest  as  well  as  on  whether 
or  not  the  nappe  or  water  sheet  remains  attached  lo  or  becomes 
detached  from  the  downstream  face  of  the  weir.  For  heads  of 
less  than  0.5  feet  the  sheet  is  very  unstable  and  the  coefficients 
fluctuate  correspondingly.  From  0,5  to  2.0  feet  the  coefficients 
are  still  somewhat  variable  and  uncertain  but  become  quite 
steady  for  higher  heads  and  on  crests  exceeding  ^.o  feet  in  width. 
In  general  when  the  sheet  becomes  detached,  the  coefficient  be- 
comes equal  to  that  for  a  sharp-crested  weir;  when  the  sheet  is 
adherent,  the  coefficient  may  drop  to  2.60,     The  possible  .range 

•  Watet  Supply  and  Irrigatkjn  Paper,  N'o.  loo,  V.  S.  Ccological  Surwy, 
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.    in  coefficients  for  such   cases   is   hence  seen  to  be  from  2.60 
to  3-33- 

Prob.  68.   Compute  the  discharge  for  a  weir  like  C  in  Fig.  68  when  the 
width  of  crest  is  1.5  feet,  the  head  0.85  feet,  and  the  length  of  weir  10  feet. 


Art.  69.    Waste  Weirs  and  Dams 

Waste  weirs  are  constructed  at  the  sides  of  reservoirs  in  order 
to  allow  the  surplus  water  to  escape.  They  are  usually  arranged 
so  that  the  end  contractions  are  suppressed.  When  the  crest  is 
narrow  and  the  front  vertical,  so  that  the  descending  sheet  of 
water  has  air  upon  its  lower  side,  the  discharge  is  approximately 
given  by  Francis'  weir  formula  (Art.  65), 

q  =  3-33  bH^ 

in  which  b  is  the  length  of  the  crest,  and  H  the  head  measured 
some  distance  back  from  the  crest.  When  the  crest  is  wide  and 
the  approach  to  it  is  inclined,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  discharge 
is  somewhat  smaller.  For  a  crest  about  three  feet  wide  and  level, 
with  an  inclined  approach  back  of  it,  Francis  deduced 

g  =  3.01  bH^-^ 

which,  for  a  head  of  one  foot,  gives  a  discharge  ten  percent  less 
than  that  of  the  first  formula. 

In  constructing  a  waste  weir  the  discharge  q  is  generally  known 
or  assumed,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  b  and  H,  The  latter 
being  taken  at  i,  2,  or  3  feet,  as  may  be  judged  safe  and  proper, 
b  is  found  by  one  of  these  formulas.  For  example,  let  the  crest 
be  wide,  q  be  87  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  H  he  2.0  feet,  then 

log  b  =  log  87  -  log  3.01  -  1 .53  log  2 

from  which  log  b  =  1.0004,  whence  b  =  lo.o  feet.  When, 
however,  the  crest  is  narrow,  the  first  formula  gives  6  =  9.2 
feet.  Evidently  no  great  precision  is  needed  in  computing  the 
length  of  a  waste  weir,  since  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  the  exact 
discharge  which  is  to  pass  over  it,  and  an  ample  factor  of  safety 
should  be  introduced  to  cover  unusual  floods. 
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The  above  formulas  may  be  used  for  obtaining  the  approxiBiate  I 
flow  of  a  stream  in  wluch  a  dam  with  level  crest  has  been  built. 
The  water,  however,  is  often  received  upon  an  apron  of  timber 
or  masonry,  and  tlie  inclination  of  this,  as  well  as  the  inclination 
of  the  approach  to  the  crest,  materially  modifies  the  discharge. 

The  fomiula,  , ,  , 

q  =  cl  V^  ■  6ff'  =  m6F*  (69)i 

is  usually  employed  for  dams,  and  it  is  found  that  the  value  of 
M,  for  English  measures,  may  range  under  different  circumstances 
trom  2,5  to  4.2,  This  formula  is  modified  below  for  the  influence 
of  velocity  of  approach  (Art.  62). 

Experiments  were  made  by  Bazin  in  1S97*  on  dams  from  1.6 
lo  2-5  feet  high  with  heads  of  water  on  the  crests  ranging  from  0.2 


□ 


to  i^  feet.  For  the  case  of  Fig.  69a  the  approach  had  an  inclina- 
tion of  I  on  3  and  the  front  was  vertical ;  when  the  width  of  the 
crest  was  0.33  feel,  the  coefficient  m  varied  from  3.34  to  4rf2  as 
the  head  increased  from  0.27  to  1.41  feet;  when  the  width  of 
the  crest  was  0.O6  feet,  m  varied  from  3.10  to  3.89  for  similar 
heads.  For  the  case  of  Fig.  696  both  approach  and  apron  had 
sl(q}es  of  1  on  2  and  the  crest  was  0.66  feet  wide ;  here  m  increased 
from, 2.83  to  3.75  as  the  head  ranged  from  0.22  to  1.42  feet.  For 
Fig.  69r,  with  a  crest  2,62  feet  wide,  M  ranged  from  2.47  to  a.76, 
but  when  the  upstream  corner  was  rounded  to  a  radius  of  4  inches, 
it  ranged  from  2.71  to  3.12.  Here  it  is  seen  that  widening  the 
crest  decreases  the  discharge,  as  already  noted  in  Art.  68,  and  that 
the  apron  produces  a  similar  influence. 

Experiments  on  a  larger  scale  were  made  by  Rafter  in  1898, 
for  the  U.  S.  Deep  Waterways  Commission  at  the  canal  of  the 
Cornell  hydraulic    laboratory,  in  which   the  flow   over    dams 

*  Ancales   des   punU   et  chaussfes,   1S9S;   translated  by   Rafter   in 
TransactioQS  AmerioD  Sodely  of  Civil  Engineers,  1900,  vo\.  44,  p,  154, 
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was  measured  by  a  standard  weir.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments are  given  in  Table  69a,  the  first  five  being  for 
dams  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  69a,  the  next  three  for  dams 
like  Fig.  696,  and  the  next  four  for  dams  like  Fig.  69c,  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  having  the  upstream  corner  rounded 

Table  69a.     Coefficients  m  for  Dams 


Upstream 
Slope 

Width 

of  Crest 

Feet 

Down- 
stream 
Slope 

Headfi 

'  on  Crest 

in  Feet 

0.5 

I.O 

3.68 

IS 

3.0 

■3.0 

4.0 

1 

so 

I  on  2 

0.33 

Vertical 

335 

3.82 

3.77 

3.68 

3.70 

371 

I  on  2 

0.66 

Vertical 

3-22 

3.44 

359 

3.66 

3.68 

3.70 

371 

I  on  5 

0.66 

Vertical 

3.31 

3-33 

3.34 

3-35 

3.38 

3-39 

339 

I  on  4 

0.66 

Vertical 

3.44 

346 

3.48 

348 

3.48 

348 

I  on  3 

0.66 

Vertical 

364 

3.82 

3.83 

3.69 

355 

3-55 

355 

I  on  2 

o.oo 

I  on  I 

4.21 

4.24 

4.09 

3.97 

3.83 

3-74 

3-68 

I  on  2 

0.66 

I  on  2 

3.14 

3.42 

3.45 

3.61 

3.66 

3.66 

3.64 

I  on  2 

0-33 

I  on  5 

3.30 

3.57 

3.60 

3.51 

3.47 

354 

3-57 

Vertical 

2.62 

Vertical 

2.60 

2.67 

2.75 

2.84 

3.01 

3.21 

3.39 

Vertical 

2.62  * 

Vertical 

2.96 

301 

303 

3.08 

3.25 

338 

3.47 

Vertical 

6.56 

Vertical 

2.50 

2.60 

2.54 

2.48 

2.51 

2.61 

2.70 

Vertical 

6.56* 

Vertical 

2.71 

2.83 

2.84 

2.84 

2.86 

2.90 

2.94 

I  on  I 

Round 

Vertical 

2.95 

3.17 

331 

3.45 

3.56 

3.61 

3.65 

to  a  radius  of  4  inches.  The  last  line  of  the  table  refers  to  a  sec- 
tion whose  top  was  5  feet  wide  and  rounded  to  a  radius  of  3.37 
feet,  the  rounding  beginning  on  the  upstream  side  i.oo  foot 
below  the  crest.  The  height  of  these  dams  varied  from  4.56 
to  4.91  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  crest  was  in  all  cases  6.58  feet.* 


^1 


^; 


Fig.  md. 


Fig.  69e. 


Fig.  69/. 


Rafter  also  made  experiments  on  some  other  forms  of  dafns. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  69(/  had  a  vertical  front  4.57  feet  deep, 
and  the  two  back  slopes  were  i  on  6  and  i  on  f ,  the  width  of  the 
former  being  4.5  feet;  the  values  of  m  for  this  case  ranged  from 


*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1900,  vol.  44,  p.  266. 
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3-53  to  3.46  for  heads  ranging  from  i.o  to  6.0  feel,  The  one 
shown  in  Fig.  69f  had  a  total  width  of  about  23  feet  and  a  height 
of  4.53  feet,  the  slopes  of  the  approach  and  apron  being  i  on  6, 
and  thai  jusl  below  the  crest  about  i  on  {,  the  vertical  depth 
of  this  being  0.75  feet ;  for  this  the  mean  values  of  m  ranged  from 
3.07  to  3.27  for  heads  ranging  from  i.o  to  6.0  feet,  the  smaller  co- 
efficients being  due  to  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the  apron. 

For  ogee  dams  similar  in  cross- 
section  to  Fig.  69/,  experimtnts 
were  made  in  1903  *  by  the  U  S 
Geological  Survey,  The  widths 
It  of  ihe  various  crests  ranged 
from  3.0  to  6.0  feet,  the  radii  r 
from  1.0  to  3.0  feet,  and  the  rists 
c  from  0.75  feet  to  2.8S  feet 
From  a  discussion  of  these  results 
it  was  concluded  that  the  coeffi-  Fig.»i, 

dent  M  has  a  value  of  (3.78  — 0.16  i)  B-",  where  s  is  the  ratio 
of  a  to  r  in  Fig.  69g.  For  example,  when  s  =  3.0/1.5  and  //  = 
4.0  feet,  then  M  =  3.70. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  are  shown  the  principal  re- 
sults of  the  above  experiments  on  models  of  ogee  dams : 

The  height  of  the  crests  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of 
a[^roach  of  all  the  models  was  11.25  feet  and  the  heads  were 
measured  at  two  pwints,  one  10.3  feet  and  the  other  16.05^ 
feet  upstream  from  Ihe  weir  crest.  It  was  found  that  in  general 
the  reading  of  the  gage  nearest  the  weir  was  not  affected  by 
the  surface  curve  for  heads  of  less  than  three  feet  on  the  crest. 
The  water  which  was  used  in  these  experiments  was  measured 
over  a  sharp-crested  standard  weir  6.65  feet  high  and  having 
a  crest  15.Q3  feet  in  length. 

By  the  use  of  these  coefficients  the  discharge  of  a  stream  over 
a  dam  may  be  computed  with  a  good  degree  of  precision.     For- 


*  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  soo,  p.  tji. 
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Table  696.    Coefficients  m  for  Ogee  Dams 


I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

c,  feet 
c,  feet 
r,  feet 

3.00* 

0.75 

300 

3.oot 

0.7S 
3.00 

3-00* 

1.50 
3.00 

S.oot 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00* 
2.88 

3.00 

4.50* 

I.OO 

2.00 

t4.83* 

I.OO 

2.00 

6.00* 

I.OO 
I.OO 

Head  in 
Feet 

Value  of  Coefficient  if 

0.50 
I.OO 

2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

3.31 
3-44 
3.42 
346 
3.52 

3.29 
336 
3-43 
3-53 
372 

3.21 
3.48 

3.67 
3.72 
3-74 

327 

3-37 

3.51 

3-57 

3.67 
3.82 

3-^5 
3.45 
3.75 
3.87 
3.88 

3.18 
3.30 
3.42 

3-49 
3.53 

3.23 
3.34 
3.52 
3.64 
3.70 

3.28 

3.49 
3.42 
3.31 
3.30 

*  Length  of  crest  15.969  feet,  contractions  suppressed. 
t  Length  of  crest  7.938  feet,  with  one  end  contraction. 
t  This  model  had  u[)stream  comer  rounded  to  radius  of  4  inches. 

mula  (62)  1  may  be  used  to  find  the  head  corresponding  to  the 
velocity  of  approach,  and  then 

q  =  ub{H  +  h)i  (69)2 

gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  For  example,  when 
M  =  3.45,  6  =  1.50  feet,  H  =  1.25  feet,  h  =  0.02  feet,  then 
g  =  mo  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  probable 
error  of  a  coefficient  m  is  from  3  to  4  percent. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  in 
automatically  applying  a  correction  for  the  velocity  of  approach  for 
heads  above  0.5  feet.  ubH^ 

^'^i-H/siG  +  H) 

where  G  is  the  height  of  the  weir  crest  above  the  bottom  of  the  ap- 
proach channel.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  form  the  term  H/;^  (G  +  H) 
is  similar  to  the  correction  for  velocity  of  approach  used  by 
Bazin   (Art.  66). 

Prob.  69.  Find  the  length  of  a  waste  weir  which  will  be  ample  to  dis- 
charge a  rainfall  of  one  inch  per  hour  on  a  drainage  area  of  3.65  square  miles, 


Fig,  70. 
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the  head  on  the  crest  of  the  weir  being  1.12  feet.  Also  when  the  head  is 
4.14  feel. 

Art.  70.     The  Surface  Curve 

The  surface  of  the  water  above  a  weir  or  dam  assumes  a  curve 
wbose  equation  is  a  complex  one,  but  some  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  drop  in  the  plane  of  the  crest  may  be  deduced. 
Let  ff  be  the  head  on  the  level  of  the  crest  meas- 
ured in  perfectly  level  water  at  some  distance 
back  of  the  weir,  and  let  d  be  the  depression  or 
drop  of  the  curve  below  this  level  in  the  plane  of 
ihe  weir  (Fig.  70).  Then  the  discharge  per  sec- 
ond ij  can  be  expressed  in  terras  of  n  and  d  by 
formula  (50),,  placing  H  for  h,  and  d  for  A,,  and 
making  Ao  =  o.  This  formula  becomes,  after  replacing  f  v'lg  by  h, 
•MQbyg.  ,_M4(ffl-i") 

TJus  expression,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  true  weir  formula,  and  only 
the  practical  difficulties  of  measuring  H  and  d  prevent  its  use.  This 
nuiy  be  written  iUfl!-,/«4 

from  which  the  drop  d  in  the  plane  of  crest  of  the  weir  can  be  found. 
Let  B  be  the  breadth  of  the  feeding  canal,  G  its  depth  below  the  crest, 
and  p  the  mean  velocity  of  approach ;  then  also 

q  =  B{G  +  B)v 
and  inserting  this  in  the  expression  for  d'  it  becomes 

j!=ffi_A(c  +  ;/)B  (70) 

which  is  an  expression  for  the  drop  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  weir,  the  total  head,  and  the  velocity  of  approach. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  coefficient  11  is  about  3.3  for  English 
measures,  but  precise  values  of  d  cannot  be  computed  unless  u  and 
S  are  known  with  accuracy.  The  formula,  however,  serves  to  ex- 
emplify the  laws  which  govern  the  drop  of  the  curve  in  the  plane  of  the 
weir.  It  shows  that  the  drop  increases  with  the  head  on  the  crest 
and  with  the  length  of  a  contracted  weir,  that  it  decreases  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  feeding  canal,  and  that  it  decreases  with  the 
velocity  of  approach.     It  also  shows  for  suppressed  weirs,  where  B  =  b. 
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that  the  drop  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  weir.  All  of  these 
laws  except  the  last  have  been  previously  deduced  by  the  discussion 
of  experiments. 

The  path  of  the  stream  after  leaving  the  weir  is  closely  that  of 
a  parabola.    In  the  plane  of  the  crest  the  mean  velocity  is 

V^q/h{H-d) 

and  the  direction  of  this  may  be  taken  as  approximately  horizontal. 
The  range  of  a  stream  on  a  horizontal  plane  at  the  distance  y  below 
the  middle  of  the  weir  notch  is  then  readily  found.  For,  if  x  be  this 
range  which  is  reached  in  the  time  /,  then  x  =  Vt,  and  also  y  =  \  g^\ 
whence,  by  the  elimination  of  t,  there  results  go^  =  2  V^y,  and  accord- 
ingly the  horizontal  range  at  the  depth  y  is 

H-d^Jg 

in  which  d  is  given  by  (70).  For  example,  take  a -case  where  H  =  $ 
feet,  G  =  23  feet,  and  »  =  0.5  feet  per  second.  From  (70)  the  value 
of  d  is  found  to  be  1.17  feet.  Now,  when  y  =  50  feet,  the  last  formula 
gives  X  =  12.5  feet,  which  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  middle  of 
the  stream  from  the  vertical  plane  through  the  crest. 

Prob.  70.  In  the  above  example  what  velocity  of  approach  is  necessar>' 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  drop  in  the  plane  of  the  crest  ?  What  is  the 
range  for  this  case? 

Art.  71.    Triangular  Weirs 

Triangular  weirs  are  sometimes  used  for  the  measurement 
of  water,  the  arrangement  being  shown  in  Fig.  71.     Let  b  be 

the  width  of  the  orifice  at  the 
water  level,  and  H  the  head  of 
water  on  the  vertex.  Let  an 
elementary  strip  of  the  depth  Sy 
be  drawn  at  a  distance  y  below 
*^  the  water  level.     From  similar 

triangles  the  length  of  this  strip  is  {H  —  y)b/n  and  the  elemen- 
tary discharge  through  it  then  is 
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The  integration  of  this  between  the  limits  B  and  o  gives  the  the- 
oretic discharge  through  the  triangular  weir,  namely, 

e-A»v^  h'  (71), 

If  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  equally  inclined  to  the  vertical, 
as  should  be  the  case  in  practice,  and  if  this  angle  be  a,  the  sur- 
face width  b  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of «  and  H,  so  that  the  last 

formula  becomes      „      .  , —    „i  ,_  , 

0  =  T^tan«-  V^i-H*  (71)i 

The  dbcharge  is  thus  equal  to  a  constant  multiplied  by  the  zj 
power  of  the  measured  depth. 

Triangular  weirs  are  used  but  little,  as  in  general  they  are 
only  convenient  when  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  measured  is 
small.  Such  a  weir  must  have  sharp  iimer  corners,  so  that  the 
stream  may  be  fully  contracted,  and  the  sides  should  have  equal 
slopes.  The  angle  at  the  lower  vertex  should  be  a  right  angle, 
as  this  is  ihe  only  case  for  which  coefficients  are  known  with  pre- 
cision. The  depth  of  water  above  this  lower  vertex  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  a  hook,  gage  in  the  usual  manner  at  a  point  several 
feel  upstream  from  the  notch.  Making  the  angle  at  the  vertex 
a  right  angle,  and  applying  a  coefficient,  the  actual  discbarge 
per  second  is  given  by  the  expression 

in  which  H  is  the  head  of  water  abo\-c  the  vertex.  Experiments 
made  by  Thomson  *  indicate  that  the  coefficient  c  varies  less 
with  the  head  than  for  ordinary  weirs;  this,  in  fact,  was  antici- 
pated, since  the  .sections  of  the  stream  are  similar  in  a  triangular 
notch  for  all  values  of  H,  and  hence  the  influence  of  the  contrac- 
tions in  diminishing  the  discharge  should  be  approximately 
the  same.  As  the  result  of  his  experiments  the  mean  value  of 
c  for  heads  between  o.z  and  o.8  feet  may  be  taken  as  0,592,  and 
hence  the  mean  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  through  a 
right-angled  triangular  weir  may  be  written 

9-=.53ff'  (71). 

*  Briliih  Assodaiion  Report,  iSsS,  p.  133. 
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in  which,  as  usual,  H  must  be  expressed  in  feet.  About  4  feet 
is  probably  the  greatest  practicable  value  for  H,  and  this  gives 
a  discharge  of  only  81  cubic  feet  per  second.  When  velocity 
of  approach  exists,  H  in  this  formula  should  be  replaced  by  -ff  + 
1.4  A,  as  for  rectangular  weirs  with  end  contractions. 

Prob.  71.  A  triangular  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  has  a  horizontal 
base  h  and  an  altitude  d,  the  head  of  water  on  the  base  being  h  and  that  on 
the  vertex  being  h  -\-  d.    Show  that  the  theoretic  discharge  through  the 

orifice  is  ^y/2g(b/d)  •  Uih+d)^  -(4 AH-  10 d)hh 

Art.  72.    TRAPEZoroAL  Weirs 

Trapezoidal  weirs  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  rectangular 
ones,   as    the  coefficients  vary  less  in  value.     The   theoretic 

discharge  through  a  trapezoidal 
weir  which  has  the  length  b  on 
the  crest,  the  head  H,  and  the 
length  b  +  2Z  on  the  water  sur- 
face, as  seen  in  Fig.  72,  is  the  sum 
of  the  discharges  through  a  rect- 
angle of  area  bH  and  a  triangle  of  area  zH.  Taking  the  former 
from  (61)i  and  the  latter  from  (71)2,  and  replacing  tana  by  z/H 

is  the  theoretic  discharge.  Here  z/Hy  which  is  the  slope  of  the 
ends,  may  be  any  convenient  number,  and  it  is  usually  taken  as 
jy  as  first  recommended  by  Cippoletti.* 

The  reasoning  from  which  this  conclusion  was  derived  is 
based  upon  Francis'  rule  that  the  two  end  contractions  in  a 
standard  rectangular  weir  diminished  the  discharge  by  a  mean 
amount  3.33  X  0.2  H^  (Art.  65),  or  in  general  by  the  amount 
c '  I V2  gXo.2  HL  If  the  sides  are  sloped,  however,  the  discharge 
through  the  two  end  triangles  is  c  •  V2g  X  zHi.  If,  now,  the 
slope  is  just  sufficient  so  that  the  extra  discharge  balances  the 
effect  of  the  end  contractions,  these  two  quantities  are  equal. 
Equating  them,  and  supposing  that  c  has  the  same  value  in  each, 

*  Cippoletti,  Canal  \'illuresi,  1687 ;  see  Engineering  Record,  Aug.  13, 1892. 
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there  results  ;  =  jff.  Hence  for  such  a  trapezoidal  weir  ihe  dis- 
charge should  be  the  same  as  that  from  a  suppressed  rectangular 
weir  of  length  h,  or,  according  to  Francis,  q  =  ^.^^bHi.  Cip- 
poletti,  however,  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  coeffi- 
cient should  be  increased  about  one  percent,  and  he  recommended 
q=i.i(>7bB^  (72) 

as  the  formula  for  discharge  over  such  a  trapezoidal  weir  when 
no  \-elodty  of  approach  exists. 

Experiments  by  Flinn  and  Dyer*  indicate  that  the  coelficient 
3.367  is  probably  a  little  too  large.  In  32  tests  with  trapezoidal 
wars  of  from  3  to  9  feet  length  on  the  crest  and  under  heads  rang- 
ing from  0.2  to  1.4  feet,  they  found  38  to  give  discharges  less  than 
the  formula,  the  percentage  of  error  being  over  3  percent  in 
eight  cases.  The  four  cases  in  which  the  discharge  was  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  formula  show  a  mean  excess  of  about 
3.5  percent.  The  mean  deficiency  in  all  the  ^2  cases  was 
nearly  i  percent.  These  experiments  are  not  very  precise, 
since  the  actual  discharge  was  computed  by  measurements  on 
a  rectangular  weir,  so  that  the  results  are  necessarily  affected 
by  tie  errors  of  two  sets  of  measurements.  Cippoletti's  for- 
mula, given  above,  may  hence  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  fair  one 
for  general  use  with  trapezoidal  weirs  in  which  the  slope  of  the 
ends  is  j.     It  can,  of  course,  be  written  in  the  form 

q  =  ct  V2g-bII^ 
where  the  coefficient  c  has  the  mean  value  0.629. 

When  velocity  of  approach  exists,  fJ  in  this  formula  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  ff  -I-  1.4  ft,  where  A  is  the  head  due  to  that  velocity.  In 
order  to  do  good  work,  however,  h  should  not  exceed  0.004  f^'^'- 
Other  precautions  to  be  observed  are  that  the  cross-section  of  the 
canal  should  be  at  least  seven  times  that  of  the  water  in  the  plane  of 
the  crest,  and  that  the  error  in  the  measured  head  should  not  be  greater 
than  one-third  of  one  percent.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  coefficients 
for  the  standard  rectangular  weir  with  end  contractions  are  so  definitely 
eslablishtd,  and  those  for  trapezoidal  weirs  so  imperfectly  known, 

•  Tntuaiiiuns  .Amerioin  Sociely  o(  Civil  Engin«^^,  1S94,  vol.  3!,  pp.  9-33. 
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that  the  use  of  the  latter  cannot  be  recommended  in  any  case  where 
the  greatest  degree  of  precision  is  required. 

The  above  formula  for  the  theoretic  discharge  may  be  applied  to 

the  Cippoletti  trapezoidal  weir  by  putting  z  =\  H,  and  introducing 

a  coeflScient ;  thus,  ^    / —   ,  ^j  ^ 

'    q  =  c^V^'bH^(i+o.2H/b) 

is  a  formula  for  the  actual  discharge,  in  which  the  values  of  c  are  prob- 
ably not  far  from  those  given  in  Table  63  for  rectangular  contracted 
weirs.  Here  the  term  0.2  H/b  shows  the  effect  of  the  two  end  triangles 
in  increasing  the  discharge. 

Prob.  72.  For  a  head  of  0.7862  feet  on  a  Cippoletti  weir  of  4  feet  length 
the  actual  discharge  in  420  seconds  was  3912.3  cubic  feet.  Compute  the 
discharge  by  the  above  formula,  and  find  the  percentage  of  error. 

Art.  73.    Oblique  Weirs 

In  certain  cases  weirs  or  dams  are  built  obliquely  across  streams 
and  in  others  there  may  be  either  a  curve  or  one  or  more  angles 
in  the  line  of  the  cf est.  When  the  volume  of  the  flow  in  the  stream 
is  small,  so  that  the  water  may  at  all  points  approach  the  crest 
in  a  direction  sensibly  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  discharge  will  be  * 
proportional  to  the  crest  length  and  may  be  computed  by  the 
formulas  already  given.  When,  however,  the  flow  of  the  stream 
becomes  so  great  that  the  water  approaches  the  crest  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  discharge  tends  to  approximate  that  over  a  weir 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  stream.  This,  however, 
is  not  strictly  true  in  case  the  obliquity  be  material.  In  such  a 
case  the  discharge  for  the  same  head  is  increased  above  that  over 
a  weir  built  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  stream.  This  condition 
is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  where  it  is  desired  to  keep 
down  the  effect  of  backwater  during  times  of  flood,  but  such  an 
arrangement  causes  a  loss  of  available  head  during  times  of  me- 
dium and  low  water.  The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  river 
heights  is,  under  certain  conditions,  an  important  one  and  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  conditions  at  the  Chaudiere  Dam,  Ottawa.* 

Achiel  t  experimented  on  weirs  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  chan- 

*  Engineering  News,  June  30,  1910. 

t  Zeitschrift  Verein  Deutschen  Ingenieure ;  see  abstract  in  Engineering 
Record,  July  3.  rQog. 


nel  at  angles  varying  from  15  to  go°.  These  weirs  were  placed  ' 
in  channels  1.64  and  3,28  feet  in  widtli,  the  end  contractions  were 
suppressed,  and  the  nappe  was  thoroughly  aerated;  their  height 
was  0.82  feet  and  the  heads  ranged  from  0.04  to  0.60 
feet.  From  these  experiments  the  formula  Fc  =  1  —  H/Gr 
was  deduced.  Here  H  is  the  measured  head  on  the  weir,  G  the 
height  of  the  weir  crest  above  the  channel  of  approach,  and  r  a 
number  taken  from  the  table  below.  Fc  then  is  a  correction 
factor  by  which  the  values  of  the  coefficient  for  a  vertical  thin- 
edged  weir  are  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  coefficients 
for  each  unit  of  length  of  the  oblique  weir.     This  formula  does 

Angle  of  weir  =15°       3°°       45°       ^°         75°         90° 

r  for  broad  channels  =  1.4  2.8  5.0  9.1  26.3  00 
r  for  narrow  channels  =    1.2        2.1        3.6        7.7        26.3         00 

not  hold  when  the  ratio  H/G  b  greater  than  0.63.  and  this  ratio 
should  be  smaller  as  the  obliquity  of  the  weir  increases.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  outside  the  range  of  the  few  experiments 
which  have  been  made  but  little  is  known  on  this  subject. 

Prob.  73.  What  is  the  coefficient  for  an  oblique  sharp-edged  weir 
with  contractiona  suppressed,  ig  feet  long  and  two  fe«t  in  height  when  the 
head  b  0.6  feet  and  the  obliquity  of  the  weir  45  degrees? 

Art.  74.     Computatioxs  in  tiie  Metric  System 

The  formulas  for  discharge  in  Arts.  61-64  are  rational  and  may  be 
used  in  all  systems,  the  coefficients  c  being  abstract  numbers.  In  the 
metric  system  b  and  B  arc  often  exjireased  in  centimeters,  but  they 
should  be  reduced  to  meters  for  use  in  the  formulas,  and  then  q  will 
be  in  cubic  meters  per  second.  The  mean  value  of  \  2^  is  4.427  and 
that  of  I  'if^  is  0.05102. 

(An.  62)  The  head  A  in  meters  corresponding  to  the  mean  veloc- 
ity of  approach  is  to  be  computed  from  the  formula 

A  =  o.osioj(?/.4)»  (74), 

in  which  j4  is  in  square  meters.  For  example,  take  a  weir  where  B 
=  200,  C  =  90,    b  =  45.1,  B  =  16.28  centimeters,  and  c  =  0.620, 
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Then  by  (63)i  the  discharge  q'  is  0.1112  cubic  meters  per  second, 
and  from  (74)i  the  head  h  is  0.0002  meters. 

(Art.  63)  Table  74a  gives  values  of  the  coeflScient  c  for  weirs 
with  end  contractions,  with  arguments  in  the  metric  system.  Thus, 
if  H  =  5.45  centimeters  and  h  =  0.45  meters,  there  is  found,  by  in- 
terpolation, c  =  0.626,  which  is  liable  to  a  probable  error  of  about 
two  units  in  the  third  decimal  place. 


Table  74j.     CoEFFiaENXs  c  for  Contracted  Weirs 

Arguments  in  Metric  Measures 


Effective 

Length  of  Weir  in  ] 

^feten 

Head  ID 
Centi- 

1 

1 

meters 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

x-S 

3.0 

5.8 

3. 

0.633 

0.640 

0.647 

0.653 

0.654 

0.656 

0.657 

5. 

.618 

.624 

.634 

.638 

.640 

.641 

.642 

7. 

.606 

.613 

.622 

.625 

.627 

.629 

.630 

9. 

.601 

.608 

.616 

.619 

.621 

.624 

.625 

12. 

•596 

.602 

.609 

.613 

.615 

.618 

.620 

15. 

.591 

.597 

.60s 

.608 

.611 

.615 

.617 

18. 

.588 

.593 

.601 

.60s 

.608 

.613 

.615 

22. 

.589 

.597      1        .603 

.606 

.612 

.614 

26. 

.594     1        .599      1 

.604 

.610 

.613 

30. 

.590             .595 

.601 

.608 

.611 

35. 

.586      1        .592 

.597 

.60s 

.610 

45. 

t 

.585   ! 

1 

•593 

.601 

.608 

(Art.  64)  Coefficients  c  for  weirs  without  end  contractions,  with 
metric  arguments,  are  given  in  Table  746,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  help  of  Table  64. 

(Art.  65)  When  b  and  H  are  in  meters  and  q  in  cubic  meters  per 
second,  Francis  ^  formula  for  suppressed  weirs  takes  the  form 

q=  iMbH^  (74)2 


and  for  weirs  with  end  contractions, 

q=  i.S^ib- 0.2  H)H^ 
the  number  1.84  being  a  mean  value  of  c  •  fVag^ 


(74), 


(Art.  67)    Table  67  applies  to  any  system  of  measures,  and  the 
formula  q  =  1.84  binUY  then  gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  meters  per 
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Table  746.    Coepficiests  c  for  Suppressed  Weirs 

Arguments  in  Metric  Measures 


Efetm 

LcaKi 

boltt.iiin 

lcu» 

Bt«)a 
Ccalt- 

OHO. 

J-S 

jfl 

.0 

" 

I.l 

O.B 

•J 

3- 

0.&S8 

0.659         0 

659 

0.660 

5- 

.64* 

.643 

644 

.645 

0.64,          0 

64«           0 

6SJ 

7- 

.633 

■633 

Sj4 

.63s 

■637 

640 

643 

9' 

.616 

.638 

6.5 

.631 

■»33 

636 

63« 

11. 

.611 

.6t3 

6»S 

.618 

.630 

633 

636 

»S- 

.6ig 

.On 

634 

.6j7 

.630 

S33 

«37 

■S. 

.618 

.e» 

6.J 

.6"? 

.630 

634 

638 

i». 

.OiS 

.G20 

634 

.618 

«3» 

63S 

640 

i6. 

.619 

.611 

6.7 

■tl' 

■isi 

«JI> 

64! 

IP- 

.6ig 

.634 

61S 

■633 

.637 

641 

. 

35. 

.620 

.616 

SJI 

.03s 

.640 

64s 

45- 

.6ii 

..30 

6,iS 

.641 

.643 

second,  if  b  and  ZT  be  in  meters.  The  metric  values  of  M  (or  use  in 
(67),  are  found  by  multipIyiDg  those  in  the  text  by  0.5522. 

(Art.  69)  The  formulas  of  the  first  paragraph  are  transformed 
into  metric  measures  by  replacing  3.33  by  1,84  and  3.01  by  1.72.  For 
formula  (69}|  the  value  of  m  for  dams  may  range  from  about  1.4  to 
1.3.  Table  74c  gives  metric  values  of  u  as  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Bazin  in  1897,  and  by  Rafter  in  1898.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  table  is  in  all  respects  like  that  of  Table  69a.  All  values 
of  M  given  in  Art.  69  may  be  reduced  to  metric  measures  by  multi- 
plying by  0.5522.  this  being  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  Vag  expressed  in 
meters  to  that  expressed  in  feet. 

(Art.  71)  The  metric  formula  for  discharge  over  the  triangular 
weir  is  9  =  1.40  jyi. 

(Art.  72)  The  metric  formula  for  Cippolelti's  trapezoidal  weir 
lakes  the  form  q  =  1.86  bHi. 

Prob.  74a.  Compute  the  head  that  produci-s  a  velocity  of  approach 
of  50,5  centimeters  per  second. 

Prob.  746.  What  are  the  diseharges,  in  liters  per  minute,  over  a  sup- 
pressed weir  2.3s  meters  long  when  the  heads  on  the  crest  are  12.3,  12.4. 
and  11. 3  centimeters? 
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Table  74c.    Coefficients  m  for  Dams 

Metric  Measures 


Up- 
stream 
Slope 

I  on  2 

Width 
of  Crest 
Meters 

Down- 
stream 
Slope 

Head  H  on  Crest  in  Meters 

O.XS 

0.50 

0.60 

0.9X 

x.aa 

I.S2 

O.IO 

Vertical 

1.85 

2.03 

2.08 

2.03 

2.04 

2.05 

I  on  2 

0.20 

Vertical 

1.78 

1.90 

2.02 

2.03 

2.04 

2.0s 

I  on  5 

0.20 

Vertical 

1.83 

1.84 

1.8s 

1.86 

1.87 

1.87 

I  on  4 

0.20 

Vertical 

1.90 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

I  on  3 

0.20 

Vertical 

2.01 

2.II 

2.04 

1.96 

1.96 

1.96 

I  on  2 

O.OO 

I  on  I 

2.33 

2.34 

2.19 

2. II 

2.06 

2.03 

I  on  2 

O.IO 

I  on  2 

1.73 

1.90 

1.99 

2.02 

2.02 

2.01 

I  on  2 

0.20 

I  on  5 

1.82 

1.97 

1.94 

1-93 

1-95 

1.97 

Vertical 

o.8o 

Vertical 

1.43 

1.47 

1.57 

1.66 

1.77 

1.87 

Vertical 

o.8o* 

Vertical 

1.63 

1.66 

1.70 

1,79 

1.87 

1.92 

Vertical 

2.00 

Vertical 

1.38 

1.43 

1.37 

1.39 

1.44 

1.49 

Vertical 

2.00* 

Vertical 

1.50 

1.56 

1-57 

1.58 

1.60 

1.63 

I  on  I 

Round 

Vertical 

1.63 

1-75 

1.91 

1.96 

1.99 

2.01 

*  For  explanation  see  Art.  69. 

Prob.  74c.  Compute  the  discharge  over  a  submerged  weir  when  h  = 
2.35,  H  -  0.123,  and  H'  =  0.027  meters. 

Prob.  74rf.  Compute  the  discharge  over  a  dam,  like  Fig.  686,  when  the 
side  slopes  are  i  on  2,  the  length  of  the  crest  4.25  meters,  and  the  head  on 
the  crest  1.07  meters. 
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CHAPTER  7 
FLOW   OF   WATER  THROUGH   TUBES 
Art.  75.    Loss  of  Energy  or  He,vd 

A  lube  is  a  short  pipe  which  may  be  attached  to  an  orifice 
or  be  used  for  connecting  two  vessels.  The  most  common  form 
is  a  cylinder  of  uniform  cross-section,  but  conical  forms  are  also 
used,  and  in  some  cases  a  tube  is  made  of  cylinders  with  different 
diameters.  The  laws  of  flow  through  tubes  are  important  as 
a  starting-point  for  the  theory  of  flow  through  pipes,  for  the  dis- 
charge from  nozzles,  and  for  the  discussion  of  many  practical 
hydraulic  problems.  The  theorem  of  Art.  .11,  that  pressure- 
head  plus  velocity-head  is  a  constant  for  a  given  section  of  a 
tube,  is  only  true  when  there  are  no  losses  due  to  friction  and  im- 
pact. As  a  matter  of  fact  such  losses  always  exist  and  must  be 
r^arded  in  practical  computations. 

Energy  in  a  tube  filled  with  moving  water  exists  in  two  forma, 
in  potential  energy  of  pressure  and  in  kinetic  energy  of  motion. 
Thus  in  the  horizontal  tube  of 
Fig.  75a  let  two  piezometers 
(Art.  37)  be  inserted  at  the  sec- 
tions fli  and  tJi  where  the  velocities 
are  Vi  and  rs  and  it  is  found  that 
the  water  rises  to  the  heights  hi 
and  Ai  above  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of 
water  that  passes  each  section  per  '"  " 

second.  Then  in  the  first  section  the  pressure  energy  per  sec- 
ond is  Whi  and  the  kinetic  energy  per  second  is  W  ■  i'i^/2g,  so 
that  the  total  energy  of  the  water  passing  that  section  in  one 
second  is  Wh,  +  W-v,y2g 
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In  the  same  manner  the  total  energy  of  the  water  passing  the 
second  section  in  one  second  is 

Wht  +  W'  v^lig 

but  this  is  less  than  the  former  because  some  energy  has  been 
expended  in  friction  and  impact.  Let  WV  be  the  amount  of 
energy  thus  lost ;  then  equating  this  to  the  difference  of  the  ener- 
gies in  the  two  sections,  the  W  cancek  out  aiid 

A'  =  Ai-A,  +  ^-^  (75)i 

The  quantity  h'  is  called  the  lost  head,  and  the  equation  shows 
that  it  equals  the  difference  of  the  pressure-heads  plus  the  differ- 
ence of  the  velocity-heads. 

In  hydraulics  the  terms  **  energy"  and  *' head "  are  often  used 
as  equivalent,  although  really  energy  is  proportional  to  head.  In 
the  general  case,  the  lost  head  is  not  a  loss  of  pressure-head  only, 
but  a  loss  of  both  pressure-head  and  velocity-head.  When, 
however,  the  two  sections  are  of  equal  area,  the  velocities  V\ 
and  ^2  are  equal,  since  the  same  quantity  of  water  passes  each 
section  in  one  second ;  then  the  lost  head  V  is  Ai  —  A2  or  the  loss 
occurs  in  pressure-head  only.  Here  the  loss  is  mainly  due  to 
the  roughness  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  or  pipe.  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  difference 
h\  —  hi  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  methods  of  Art.  37. 

Formula  (75)  1  is  applicable  to  all  horizontal  tubes  and  pipes, 
and  with  a  slight  modification  it  is  also  applicable  to  inclined 

ones,     as     will     be 
I  T      shown   in   Art.   85. 

j^      It  also  applies  to  a 
flow  from  a  standard 
orifice,  or  to  the  flow 
from   an   orifice   to 
which  a  tube  is  at- 
tached.    Thus  for  the  large  vessel  of  Fig.  756  let  the  sections 
be  taken  through  the  vessel  and  through  the  stream  as  it  leaves 
the  tube.    Then  h\  =  A,  and  since  there  is  no  pressure  outside 


:i^ 


^=^=ii 


Fig.  Ibh.  Fig.  75i, 
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the  tube,  Av  =  o;  also  Pi  =  o  and  Hj  =  r;  then  A'  =  A  -  i'-  zg. 
For  the  case  in  Fig.  75c,  where  the  stream  approaches  with  the 
velocity  vi,  the  formula  becomes  //'  =  ih  +  (vi'  —  v^)/2g.  In 
both  cases,  if  A'  is  made  zero,  these  equations  reduce  to  those 
established  in  the  chapter  on  theoretical  hydraulics,  where  losses 
of  energy  were  not  considered  ;  thus  for  the  second  case  the  theo- 
retic effective  head  h  is  equal  to  hi  +Vi-/2g. 

In  order  to  use  (75)i  for  numerical  computations  three  quan- 
tities must  be  known,  the  difference  hi  — hi,  and  the  velocities 
Pi  and  1^.  As  a  direct  measurement  of  the  velocities  is  usually 
impracticable,  these  are  generally  computed  from  the  measured 
discharge  q  and  the  areas  Ui  and  a^  of  the  cross-sections;  thus 
V\  =  q^Oi  and  Pj  =  y/iij.  For  example,  let  the  cross-section  be 
circular,  having  diameters  of  i8  and  6  inches,  and  let  the  discharge 
be  4,7  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  areas  are  1.767  and  0.196  square 
feet,  and  the  velocities  are  2.66  and  23.94  feet  per  second.  If 
the  difference  of  the  pressure-heads  is  8.85  feet,  the  lost  head  is 

h'  =  8.85  +  0.01555(2.66^—  23.94')  =  0.05  feet 
The  general  formula  (75),  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  areas 
of  the  sections  and  one  of  the  velocities.    Since  ayVi  =  otvt  it  may 
be  written  /       „  i\„i 


-;i,+ 


e- 


/2J 


(75). 


which  are  often  convenient  forms  for  numerical  computations. 

Prob.  75.  Id  Fig,  75a  let  the  areas  ai  and  a-i  be  1,0  and  0.5  square  feet, 
ii  —  *i  —  0-697  feet,  and  v,  =  3.5  feet  per  second.  What  is  the  value  ot 
the  lost  head  ? 

Art.  76.    Loss  Due  to  Expansion  of  Section 

When  a  tube  or  pipe  is  filled  with  flowing  water  a  loss  of  head 
is  fotmd  to  occur  when  the  section  is  enlarged,  so  that  the  velocity 
is  diminished.  This  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  7Ga.  where  Vi  and  pj 
are  the  velocities  In  the  smaller  and  larger  sections  and  A,  and  At 
the  corresponding  pressure-heads.    The  interior  surface  may  be 
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very  smooth,  so  that  friction  has  but  little  influence,  and  yet 
there  will  usually  be  more  or  less  loss  due  to  the  fact  that  the  veloc- 
ity vi  is  changed  to  the  smaller  value  Vi.  Formula  (75)i  is  here 
directly  applicable  and  gives  the  loss  of  head.  It  is  seen  that 
kj  —  ht  must  be  negative  for  this  case  and  that  its  numerical 
value  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  difference  of  the  velocity-heads. 
The  general  formula  (75)i  gives  the  loss  of  head  due  not  only  to 
expansion  of  section,  but  to  all  resbtances  between  any  two  sec- 
tions of  a  horizontal  tube  or  pipe. 

When  there  is  a  sudden  enlargement  of  section,  as  in  Fig. 
766,  energy  is  lost  in  impact.    In  the  section  AB  the  pressure- 


I. 


Fig.  70j. 

head  is  h\  and  the  velocity-head  is  f'lV^gi  while  in  the  section  CD 
the  pressure-head  has  the  larger  value  /h  and  the  velocity-head 
has  the  smaller  value  iiaV^^-  At  the  section  MN,  near  the  place 
of  sudden  expansion,  the  pressure-head  is  also  hj.  since  the  velocity 
i^i  is  maintained  for  a  short  distance  after  leaving  the  small 
section;  its  direction,  however,  being  changed  so  as  to  form 
whirls  and  foam.  In  this  region  the  imfMCt  occurs,  the  velocity 
vi  being  finally  decreased  to  113.  Let  d  be  the  area  of  the  sections 
MN  and  CD,  and  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.  Then 
by  (15)  the  hydrostatic  pressure  normal  to  the  section  CD  is 
wGilii,  and  that  normal  to  the  section  MN  is  w<hhi.  The  dif- 
ference of  these  pressures  is  the  force  which  causes  the  veloc- 
ity 111  to  decrease  to  v^,  and  by  Art.  27,  this  force  is  equal  to 
i'V(vi—Vi)/g,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  water  passing  the  section 
CD  in  one  second.     Hence 
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■Wihh2  —  iv(hfii  =  W- 

g 
and,  ^ce  W  equals  woiDi,  this  equation  becomes 

*,-*,=!*L^liS!  (76), 

Inserting  this  value  of  As  —  Ai  in  (75)i,  it  reduces  to 

which  is  the  loss  of  head  due  to  sudden  expansion  of  section,  or 
rather  due  to  the  sudden  diminution  of  velocity  that  is  caused 
by  such  expansion. 

WTien  the  expansion  of  section  is  made  gradually  and  with 
smooth  curves,  the  velocity  Vi  will  decrease  without  whirl  and 
foam,  so  that  no  loss  in  impact  occurs.  In  this  case  the  kinetic 
energy  ir  ■  riV^f  is  changed  into  pressure  energy,  as  the  velocity 
Ci  decreases  to  Vj.  There  is,  however,  no  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation between  sudden  and  gradual  expansion,  so  that  in  many 
practical  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  measurements  of  the  dis- 
diarge  and  of  the  head  A.-//|  in  order  to  compute  the  lost  head 
A*  from  (75)i,  which  is  a  formula  applicable  to  all  cases. 

Sudden  enlargement  of  section  should  always  be  avoided  in 
tubes  and  pipes  owing  to  the  loss  of  head  that  it  causes,  which 
may  often  be  very  great.  For  example,  let  there  be  no  pressure- 
head  in  the  section  ai  and  let  ^■^  be  due  to  a  head  A  so  that  vi  = 
Vji'A ;  let  the  area  a^  be  four  times  that  of  o,  so  that  V2  is  one- 
fourth  of  Vi.    The  loss  of  head  due  to  sudden  expansion  then 


h'  = 


fa  -  f;)' 


J 


SO  thai  more  than  one-half  of  the  energy  of  the  water  in  Oi  is 
lost  in  impact,  having  been  changed  into  heat.  In  the  section 
Ot  the  effective  head  is  ^g  It,  of  which  ^'g  ft  is  velocity-head  and 
•^  fi  IS  pressure- head. 

Formula  (76)i  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  areas  of  the 
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sections  and  one  of  the  velocities,  since  aiVi  =  02^2. 
of  A'  takes  the  two  forms 


\       02/    2g       \ai       J 


2  •.  2 


2g      \ai      /    2g 
and  these  show  that  no  loss  of  head  occurs  when  ai 


The  value 


(76), 


=  (h- 


Prob.  76.    In  a  horizontal  tube  like  Fig.  76o  the  diameters  are  6  inches 

and  12  inches,  and  the  heights  of  the  pressure-columns  or  piezometers  are 

12.16  feet  and  12.96  feet  above  the  same  bench-mark.     Find  the  loss  of 

head  between  the  two  sections  when  the  discharge  is  1.57  cubic  feet  per 

^  second,  and  also  when  it  is  4.71  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Art.  77.    Loss  Due  to  Contraction  of  Section 

When  a  sudden  contraction  of  section  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  occurs,  as  in  Fig.  77,  the  water  suffers  a  contraction  similar 
to  that  in  the  standard  orifice,  and  hence  in  its  expansion  to  fill 
the  second  section  a  loss  of  head  results.  Let  Vi  be  the  ve- 
locity in  the  larger  section  and  v  that 
in  the  smaller,  while  v'  is  the  velocity 
in  the  contracted  section  of  the  flowing 
stream;  and  let  ai,  a,  and  a'  be  the 
corresponding  areas  of  the  cross-sec- 
tions. From  the  formula  (76)2  the  loss 
of  head  due  to  the  expansion  of  section 
from  a'  to  a  is 

*..(»_,  _,Y^.(l.,)*J^    (77), 

Fig.  77.  \a  /    2g        V  /    2g 

in  which  c'  is  the  coefficient  of  contraction  of  the  stream  or  the 
ratio  of  a'  to  a  (Art.  44). 

The  value  of  c'  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  areas  a 
and  a  I.  When  a  is  small  compared  with  a^  the  value  of  c'  may 
be  taken  at  0.62  as  for  orifices  (Art.  44).  When  a  is  equal  to  Oi, 
there  is  no  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  stream  and  c'  is  unity. 
Let  d  and  di  be  the  diameters  corresponding  to  the  areas  a  and  ai, 
and  let  r  be  the  ratio  of  d  to  di.  Then  experiments  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  an  expression  of  the  form 


c'  =  m  + 


n 
I.I  — r 
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gives  the  law  of  variation  of  c'  mth  r.  Placing  c'  =  0.63  and 
r  =  o  gives  one  equation  between  m  and  « ;  placing  c'  =  1 ,00 
and  r  =  i  gives  another  equation ;  and  the  solution  of  these  fur- 
nishes the  values  of  m  and  «.     Thus  is  found 


:82  + 


J.04it 


(77). 


from  which  approximate  values  of  c'  can  be  computed  : 
for      r  =  o.o        0.4        0.6        0.7        0.8       0.9 


r  =  0.0 
c'  =  0.62 


0.64 


0.6 
0.67 


0.69      0,72 


3-79 


095 
0.86 


Irom  which  intermediate  values  may  often  be  taken  without  the 
necessity  of  using  the  formula. 

For  a  case  of  gradual  contraction  of  section,  such  as  shown  in 
Fig.  75ij.  the  loss  of  head  is  less  than  that  given  by  formula  (77)i, 
and  it  can  only  be  determined  from  three  measured  quantities 
by  the  help  of  the  general  formulas  of  Art.  75.  If  the  change 
of  section  is  made  so  that  the  stream  has  no  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment, loss  of  head  is  avoided;  for,  as  the  above  discussions  show, 
it  is  the  loss  in  velocity  due  to  sudden  expansion  which  causes  the 
i  loss  of  head. 

The  loss  due  to  sudden  contraction  of  a  tube  or  pipe  is  often 
much  smaller  than  that  due  to  sudden  cxijansion.  For  instance,  let 
the  diameter  of  the  large  section  be  three  times  that  of  the  smaller, 
and  the  velocity  in  the  large  section  be  2  feet  per  second,  then  the  loss 
o(  bead  which  occurs  when  the  flow  passes  from  the  small  to  the 
Urge  section  is,  by  Art.  7G, 

A'  =  0.01555(18  —  2)"'  =  4.0  feet 

But  if  the  flow  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  ratio  r 
efficient  c'  is  about  0.64,  and  the  loss  of  head  is 


s  J,  the  co- 


WTicn,  however,  the  ratio  r  is  higher  than  0.77,  the  loss  due  to  sudden 
contraction  is  greater  than  that  due  to  sudden  exjwtnsion.  Thus,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  small  section  be  nine-tenths  that  of  the  large  one 
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and  the  velocity  in  the  large  section  be  2  feet  per  second,  the  loss  of 
head  when  the  flow  passes  from  the  small  to  the  large  section  is 

W  =  o.oisssf -4"  -  I )  2^  =  0.0034  feet 
Vo.Si       J 

But  if  the  flow  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  ratio  r  is  0.9,  the 
coefficient  c'  is  0.79,  and  the  loss  of  head  is 

h!  =  o.oi555( -^^ ^ )  2.47*  =  0.0066  feet 

\0.79       ^ 

As  formula  (77)2  is  an  empirical  one  the  results  derived  from  it  are  tc 
be  regarded  as  approximate. 

Prob.  77.  Compute  the  loss  of  head  when  a  pipe  which  discharges  1.57 
cubic  feet  per  second  suddenly  diminishes  in  section  from  1 2  to  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

Art.  78.    The  Standard  Short  Tube 

An  adjutage  is  a  tube  inserted  into  an  orifice,  and  the  short- 
tube  adjutage,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  whose  length  is  about 
three  times  its  diameter,  is  the  most  common  form.  For 
convenience  it  will  be  called  the  standard  short  tube,  because 
its  theory  and  coefficients  form  a  starting-point  with  which  all 
other  adjutages  may  be  compared.  This  short  tube  is  of  little 
value  for  the  measurement  of  water,  since  the  coefficients  for 
standard  orifices  are  much  more  definitely  known.  The  discus- 
sion here  given  is  for  the  case  where  the  inner  edge  is  a  sharp, 
definite  corner  like  that  of  the  standard  orifice  (Art.  43).  When 
the  tube  is  only  two  diameters  in  length,  the  stream  passes  through 

without  touching  it,  as  in 


.■.,--:—     -        ,  ^ 


^)^ 


Fig.  78a.  Fig.  786. 


Fig.  78a,  and  the  discharge 
is  the  same  as  from  the 
orifice.  When  it  is  length- 
ened sufficiently,  the 
stream  expands  and  fills 
the  tube,  as  in  Fig.  786, 
and  the  discharge  is  much  increased.  By  observations  on  glass 
tubes  it  is  seen  that  the  stream  usually  contracts  after  leaving 
the  inner  end  of  the  tube  and  then  expands.    This  contraction 
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may  be  apparently  destroyed  by  agitating  the  water  or  by  strik- 
ing the  tube,  and  the  entire  tube  is  then  fiUed,  yet  if  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  lube  near  its  inner  end,  water  does  not  flow  out,  but 
air  enters,  showing  thai  a  negative  pressure  exists. 

An  estimate  of  the  velocity  and  discharge  from  this  short- 
tube  adjutage  may  be  made  as  follows:  Let  ft  be  the  head  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  tube  and  ?  the  velocity  of  the  outflowing  water. 
The  head  h  equals  the  velocity-head  v'fig  plus  all  the  losses  of 
bead.  At  the  inner  edge  a  loss  of  o.li  11^/2^  occurs  in  entering 
the  tube,  as  in  the  standard  orifice  (Art.  56),  and  then  there  is 
a  loss  of  (u'  —  v^i'ig  when  the  contracted  stream  suddenly  e.t- 
pands  so  that  its  velocity  v'  is  reduced  to  o  (Art.  76).  If  a' 
and  a  are  the  areas  of  these  two  sections,  their  ratio  a'/a  is  the 
coefficient  of  contraction  c'.     Then 


=  0.11-  +  ^- 


2« 


Kow,  taking  for  c'  its  mean  value  0.62,  this  equation  reduces 
to  r  =  0.82  y/^ig/t,  or  the  coefiicient  of  velocity  of  the  issuing 
jet  is  0.82.  Since  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tube,  the  coefficient 
erf  contraction  for  that  end  is  unity,  and  hence  (Art.  46)  the  mean 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  is  also  0.82. 

While  this  theoretic  discussion  does  not  take  account  of  losses 
due  to  the  small  frictional  resistances  along  the  sides  of  the  tube 
after  the  stream  has  expanded,  the  mean  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Venturi  and  Bossut  give  closely  the  same  coefficient, 
Bence  both  theory  and  practice  agree  in  establishing  as  an  aver- 
age value  for  the  short  tube, 

Coefficient  of  discharge  c  =  0.82 

This  coefficient,  however,  ranges  from  0.83  for  low  heads  to  0.79 
for  high  heads.  It  is  greater  for  large  tubes  than  for  small  ones, 
its  law  of  variation  being  probably  the  same  as  for  orifices  (Art. 

but  sufficient  experiments  have  not  been  made  to  slate  defi- 

values  in  the  form  of  a  table. 
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A  standard  orifice  gives  on  the  average  about  6i  percent  of 
the  theoretic  discharge,  but  by  the  addition  of  a  tube  this  may 
be  increased  to  82  percent.  The  velocity-head  of  the  jet  from 
the  tube  is,  however,  much  less  than  that  from  the  orifice.  For, 
let  V  be  the  velocity  and  h  the  head,  then  (Art.  45)  for  the  standard 

orifice  v-=o.g8V2gh    or    v^/2g^o,g6h 

and  similarly  for  the  standard  tube 

v  =  o.82^2gh    or     v^/2g  =  0.67  A 

Accordingly  the  velocity-head  of  the  stream  from  the  standard 
orifice  is  96  percent  of  the  theoretic  velocity-head,  and  that  of 
the  stream  from  the  standard  tube  is  only  67  percent.  Or 
if  jets  are  directed  vertically  upward  from  a  standard  orifice  and 
tube,  as  in  Fig.  78c,  that  from  the  former  rises  to  the  height  0.96  A, 

while  that  from  the  latter  rises 
to  the  height  0.67  A,  where  h  is 
the  head  measured  downward 
from  the  surface  of  water  in 
the  reservoir  to  the  point  of 
exit  from  the  orifice. 

The  energy  lost  in  the 
stream  from  the  standard  ori- 
fice is  hence  4  percent  of  the 
theoretic  energy,  but  33  per- 
cent is  lost  in  the  stream  from 
the  standard  tube.  In  reality  energy  is  never  lost,  but  is  merely 
transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy.  In  the  tube  the  one- 
third  of  the  total  energy  which  has  been  called  lost  is  only  lost 
because  it  cannot  be  utilized  as  work ;  it  is,  in  fact,  transformed 
into  heat,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  above 
explanation  shows  that  most  of  this  loss  is  due  to  impact  re- 
sulting from  sudden  expansion  of  the  stream. 

The  loss  of  head  in  the  flow  from  the  short  tube  is  large,  but 
not  so  large  as  might  be  expected  from  theoretical  considerations 
based  on  the  known  coefficients  for  orifices.  When  the  tube  has 
a  length  of  only  two  diameters,  the  water  does   not  touch  its 


0.07  h 


Fig.  78c. 
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inner  surface,  and  the  flow  occurs  as  from  a  standard  orifice. 
The  velocity  in  the  plane  of  the  inner  end  is  then  6i  percent  of 
the  theoretic  velocity,  since  the  mean  coefficient  of  discharge 
is  0.61.  Now  when  the  tube  is  sulliciently  increased  in  length, 
its  outer  end  will  be  filled,  and  if  the  contraction  still  exists,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  coefficient  for  that  end  would  be 
also  0.61 ;  this  would  give  a  velocity-head  of  (o.fii)^  k  or  0.37  //, 
so  that  the  loss  of  head  would  be  0.63  li.  Actually,  however,  the 
coefficient  is  found  to  be  0.82  and  the  loss  of  head  only  0.33  A. 
It  hence  appears  that  further  explanation  is  needed  to  account 
for  the  increased  discharge  and  energy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  loss  of  about  0.04  It  occurs  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  standard  orifice,  and  only 
the  head  0.96  A  is  then  available  for  the  subsequent  phenomena. 
If  the  coefficient  c'  for  the  contracted  section  has  the  value  0.62, 
the  velocity  in  that  section  is 

I,'  =  2lJ.  v^A  =  1.32  Vag/r 
0.62 

and  the  velocity-head  for  that  section  is 

ip'V2g  =  i.75  A 

and  consequently  the  pressure-head  in  that  section  is 

0.96  h—  1.7s  h  =  —  0,79  h 

There  exists  therefore  a  negative  pressure  or  partial  vacuum  near 
the  inner  end  of  the  tube  which  is  sufficient  to  h'ft  a  column  of 
water  to  a  height  of  about  three-fourths  the  head.  This  conclu- 
sion has  been  confirmed  by  experiment  for  low  heads,  and  was 
in  fact  first  discovered  experimentally  by  Venturi.  For  high 
heads  it  is  not  valid,  since  in  no  event  can  atmospheric  pressure 
raise  a  column  of  water  higher  than  about  34  feet  (Art.  4) ;  prob- 
ably under  high  heads  the  coefficient  of  contraction  of  the  stream 
in  the  tube  becomes  much  greater  than  0.62. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  discharge  of  the  tube  over  the 
orifice  is  hence  a  partial  vacuum,  which  causes  a  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  head  of  34  feet  to  be  added  to  the  head  h,  so  that  the 
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flow  at  the  contracted  section  occurs  as  if  under  the  head  h  +  hi. 
The  occurrence  of  this  partial  vacuum  is  attributed  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  air.    When  the  flow  begins,  the  stream 

is  surrounded  by  air  of  the  normal  at- 
mospheric pressure  which  is  imprisoned 
as  the  stream  fills  the  tube.  The  friction 
of  the  moving  water  carries  some  of  this 
air  out  with  it,  thus  rarefying  the  re- 
maining air.  This  rarefaction,  or  nega- 
tive pressure,  is  followed  by  an  increased 
velocity  of  flow,  and  the  process  con- 
tinues until  the  air  around  the  contracted 
section  is  so  rarefied  that  no  more  is  re- 
moved, and  the  flow  then  remains  per- 
manent, giving  the  results  ascertained 
by  experiment.  The  partial  vacuum  causes  neither  a  gain  nor 
loss  of  head,  for  although  it  increases  the  velocity-head  at  the 
contracted  section  to  1.75/?,  there  must  be  expended  0.79  A  in 
order  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  tube.  The  experiments  of  Buff  have  proved  that  in  an 
almost  complete  vacuum  the  discharge  of  the  tube  is  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  orifice.* 

Prob.  78.  When  the  coeflScient  of  contraction  for  the  contracted  sec- 
tion is  0.70,  find  the  probable  coefficient  of  discharge  and  also  the  negative 
pressure-head. 


Fig.  78d. 


Art.  79.    Conical  Converging  Tubes 

Conical  converging  tubes  are  used  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a  high  efficiency  in  the  energy  of  the  stream  of  water.  At  A ,  Fig. 
79,  is  shown  a  simple  converging  tube,  consisting  of  a  frustum  of 
a  cone,  and  at  B  is  a  similar  frustum  provided  with  a  cylindrical 
tip.  The  proportions  of  these  converging  tubes,  or  mouthpieces, 
vary  somewhat  in  practice,  but  the  cylindrical  tip  wh^n  em- 
ployed is  of  a  length  equal  to  about  2|  times  its  inner  diameter, 
while  the  conical  part  is  eight  or  ten  times  the  length  of  that 


*  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemik,  1839,  vol.  46,  p.  242. 
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diameter,  the  angle  at  tlie  vertex  of  the  cone  being  between 
lo  and  JO  degrees. 

The  stream  from  a  conical  converging  tube  like  A  suffers 
a  contraction  at  some  distance  beyond  the  end,.  The  coefficient 
of  dbcharge  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  standard  tube, 
being  generally  between  < 
and  o.gs,  while  the  coefficient 
of  velocity  is  higher  still. 
Experiments  made  by  d'Au-     ~  "  _^' 

buisson  and  Castel  on  conical 

converging  tubes  0.04  meters  long  and  0.0155  meters  in  di- 
ameter at  the  snlall  end,  under  a  head  of  3  meters,  furnish 
the  coefficients  of   discharge  and  velocity  given   in  Table  79. 


Table  79 

C0EFnaE\TS    FOR 

::oNicAL  Tubes 

AnjfcofC™ 

OiKharp!                         Vc 

ocHy 

Cwiwctl™ 

o"     00' 

0.829 

839 

1.00 

<        36 

866 

867 

4      :o 

Oil 

910 

7        S2 

9J0 

931 

0.998 

10      10 

93S 

951 

986 

•i       H 

946 

963 

98J 

16       36 

938 

971 

066 

11       00 

971 

945 

to     58 

89s 

97S 

9.8 

48       50 

847 

984 

861 

The  former  of  these  was  determined  by  measuring  the  actual  dis- 
charge (Art.  46),  and  the  latter  by  the  range  of  the  jet  (Art,  45). 
The  coefficient  of  contraction  as  computed  from  these  is  given  in  the 
last  column,  and  this  applies  to  the  jet  at  the  smallest  section, 
some  distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube.  While  these  values 
show  that  the  greatest  discharge  occurred  for  an  angle  of  about 
i3j°.  they  also  indicate  that  the  coefficient  of  velocity  in- 
creases with  the  convergence  of  the  cone,  becoming  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  standard  orifice  for  the  last  value.    Hence  the  table 
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seems  to  teach  that  a  conical  frustum  does  not  usually  give  as 
high  a  velocity  as  a  standard  orifice. 

Under  very  high  heads,  over  300  feet,  Hamilton  Smith  found 
the  actual  discharge  to  agree  closely  with  the  theoretical,  or  the 
coefficient  of  discharge  was  nearly  i.o,  and  in  some  cases  slightly 
greater.*  His  tubes  were  about  0.9  feet  long,  o.i  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  small  end  and  0.35  feet  at  the  large  end,  the  angle  of 
convergence  being  17°.  As  these  figures  indicate  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  jet  beyond  the  end,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
coefficient  of  discharge  in  any  case  was  really  as  high  as  his  ex- 
periments indicate.  Under  these  high  heads  the  cylindrical 
tip  applied  to  the  end  of  a  tube  produced  no  effect  on  the  dis- 
charge, the  jet  passing  through  without  touching  its  surface. 

Prob.  79.  When  the  coeflBcient  of  discharge  of  a  tube  is  0.98  and  the 
coeflScient  of  velocity  of  the  jet  is  0.995,  compute  the  coefficient  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  jet. 

Art.  80.    Inward  Projecting  Tubes 

Inward  projecting  tubes,  as  a  rule,  give  a  less  discharge  than 
those  whose  ends  are  flush  with  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  due  to 
the  greater  convergence  of  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  filaments 
of  water.  At  A  and  5,  Fig.  80,  are  shown  inward  projecting 
tubes  so  short  that  the  water  merely  touches  their  inner  edges, 
and  hence  they  may  more  properly  be  called  orifices.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  the  case  at  A^  where  the  sides  of  the  tube  are 
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Fig.  80. 


normal  to  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  gives  the  minimum  coefficient 
of  discharge  ^  =  0.5,  while  for  B  the  value  lies  between  0.5  and 
that  for  the  standard  orifice  at  C.  The  inward  projecting  cylin- 
drical tube  at  D  has  been  found  to  give  a  discharge  of  about 
72  percent  of  the  theoretic  discharge,  while  the  standard  tube 

•  Hydraulics  (London  and  New  York,  1886),  p.  286. 
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(Art,  78)  gives  82  percent.  For  the  tubes  E  and  F  the  coefficients 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  inward  projection,  and  they  are 
much  larger  than  0.72  for  both  cases,  when  computed  for  the 
area  of  the  smaller  end. 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  allow  a  water-main  to  pro- 
ject inward  into  the  reservoir  than  to  arrange  it  with  its  mouth 
flush  to  a  vertical  side.  The  case  D,  in  Fig.  80,  is  therefore  of 
practical  importance  in  considering  the  entrance  of  water  into 
the  main.  As  the  end  of  such  a  main  has  a  flange,  forming  a 
partial  bell-shaped  mouth,  the  value  of  c  is  probably  higher 
than  0.72.  The  usual  value  taken  is  0.82,  or  the  same  as  for  the 
standard  tube.  Practically,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  makes  little 
dilTerence  which  of  these  is  used,  as  the  velocity  in  a  water-main 
is  slow  and  the  resistance  at  the  mouth  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  frictjonal  resistances  along  its  length, 

Prob.  80.  Find  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a  tube  whose  diameter 
tsoneinchwhen  theflowundcraheadof  gfeet  isia.i  cubic  feet  in  3  minutes 
and  30  secoods. 

Art.  81,  Diverging  and  Compound  Tubes 
In  Fig.  81  is  shown  a  diverging  conical  tube,  BC.  and  two 
compound  tubes.  The  compound  tube  ABC  consists  of  two. 
cones,  the  converging  one,  AB,  be- 
ing much  shorter  than  the  diverg-  f 
ing  one,  BC,  so  that  the  shape  :f 
roughly  approximates  to  the  form  z  il 
of  the  contracted  jet  which  issues  '_  -| 
from  an  orihce  in  a  thin  plate. 
In  the  tube  AE  the  curved  con- 
verging part  AB  closely  imitates 
the  contracted  jet,  and  BB  is  a 
short  cylinder  in  which  all  the 
filaments  of  the  stream  are  sup- 
posed to  move  in  lines  parallel  to 
*  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  remaining  part  being  a  frustum  of  a 
cone.  The  converging  part  of  a  compound  tube  is  often  called 
outbpiece  and  the  diverging  part  an  adjutage. 
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Many  experiments  with  these  tubes  have  shown  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  discharge  and  the  velocity  through  the  small- 
est section,  B,  are  greater  than  those  due  to  the  head;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  coeflScients  of  discharge  and  velocity  for 
this  section  are  greater  than  unity.  One  of  the  first  to  notice 
this  was  Bernouilli  in  1738,  who  found  c  =  1.08  for  a  diverging 
tube.  Venturi  in  1791  experimented  on  such  tubes,  and  showed 
that  the  angle  of  the  diverging  part,  as  also  its  length,  greatly 
influenced  the  discharge.  He.  concluded  that  c  would  have  a 
maximum  value  of  1.46  when  the  length  of  the  diverging  part 
was  nine  times  its  least  diameter,  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  being  5°  06'.  Eytelwein  found  c  =  1.18  for  a  diverging 
tube  like  BC  in  Fig.  81,  but  when  this  tube  was  used  as  an  ad- 
jutage to  a  mouthpiece  AB,  thus  forming  a  compound  tube  ABC^ 
he  found  c  =  1.55. 

The  experiments  of  Francis  in  1854  on  a  compound  tube  like 
ABCDE  are  very  interesting.*  The  curve  of  the  converging 
part  AB  was  a  cycloid,  BB  was  a  cylinder,  and  the  diameters  at 
A,  B,  C,  Dy  and  E  were  1.4,  0.102,  0.145,  0.234,  and  0.321  feet. 
The  piece  BB  was  o.i  feet  long,  and  the  others  each  i  foot; 
these  were  made  to  screw  together,  so  that  experiments  could 
be  made  on  dilBferent  lengths.  A  sixth  piece,  £F,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  was  also  used,  which  was  a  prolongation  of  the  diverg- 
ing cone,  its  largest  diameter  being  0.4085  feet.  The  tubes  were 
cast  iron,  and  quite  smooth.  The  flow  was  measured  with  the 
tubes  submerged,  and  the  effective  head  varied  from  about  o.oi 
to  1.5  feet.  Excluding  heads  less  than  o.i  feet,  the  following 
shows  the  range  in  value  of  the  coeflScients  of  discharge: 

c  for  SectioD  BB  c  lot  Outer  End 

for  tube  AB,  0.80  to  0.94  0.80  to  0.94 

for  tube  AC,  1.43  to  1.59  0.70  to  0.78 

for  tube  AD,  1.98  to  2.16  0.37  to  0.41 

for  tube  AE,  2.08  to  2.43  0.21  to  0.24 

for  tube  AF,  2.05  to  2.42  0.13  to  0.15 

•  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  4th  Edition,  pp.  209-232. 
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The  maximum  discharge  was  thus  found  to  occur  with  the  tube 
AE.  and  to  be  2.43  times  the  theoretic  discharge  that  would  be 
expected  for  the  small  section  BB.  In  general  the  coefficients 
increased  with  the  heads,  the  value  2.08  being  for  a  head  of  0.13 
(eet  and  2.43  for  a  head  of  1.36  feet;  for  1.39  feet,  however,  c 
was  found  to  be  2.26. 

These  coefficients  of  discharge  are  the  same  as  the  coefficients 
of  velocity,  since  the  tube  was  entirely  tilled.  Thus,  when  the 
coefficient  for  the  section  BB  was  2.43,  the  velocity  was 

V  =  2.43  V^, 
and  the  velocity-head  was 

v'/2g={2.4i)^  =  5.goh 

Therefore  the  flow  through  the  section  BB  was  that  due  to  a  head 
5-9  times  greater  than  the  actual  head  of  1.36  feet;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  energy  of  the  water  flowing-  in  BB  was  5.9  times  the 
theoretic  energy.  Here,  apparently,  is  a  striking  contradic- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  the  same  as 
that  given  in  Art.  78  for  the  short-tube  adjutage.  The  increased 
velocity  and  discharge  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  partial  vac- 
uum near  the  inner  end  of  the  adjutage  BC.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir  thus  increases  the  hydro- 
static pressure  due  to  the  head,  and  the  increased  flow  results. 
The  energy  at  the  smallest  section  is  accordingly  higher  than  the 
theoretic  energy,  but  the  excess  of  this  above  that  due  to  the  head 
must  be  expended  in  overcoming  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube,  so  that  in  no  case  does  the  available 
exceed  the  theoretic  energy.  No  contradiction  of  the  law  of 
conservation  therefore  exists. 

To  render  this  explanation  more  detinite,  let  the  extreme  case  be 
considered  where  a  complete  vacuum  exists  near  the  inner  end  of  the 
adjutage,  if  that  were  possible,  as  it  perhaps  might  be  with  a  tube  of 
a  certain  form.  Let  /)  be  the  head  of  water  in  feet  on  the  center  of 
the  smallest  section.  The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  equivalent  to  a  head  of  34  feet  (Art.  4).  Hence 
the  total  head  which  causes  the  discbarge  into  the  vacuum  is  /!+  34  J 
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and  the  velocity  of  flow  is  nearly  '^2g{h  +  ^4),  Neglecting  the  re- 
sistances, which  are  very  slight  if  the  entrance  is  curved,  the  coefiicients 
of  velocity  and  discharge  can  now  be  found ;  thus : 


for  h  =  loo, 
for  h  =  10, 
for  A  =      I, 


V  =  V2g  X  134  =  1.16  V2g/r 
v  =  y/2gX  44  =  2.ioV2g/r 
»  =  V2gX    35  =  5.92V2g/r 


The  coefiicient  hence  increases  as  the  head  decreases.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  above  experiments  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vacuum  was  only  partial,  and  that  the  degree  of  rarefaction 
varied  with  the  velocity.  The  cause  of  the  vacuum,  in  fact,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  which  by  friction  removes  a 
part  of  the  air  from  the  inner  end  of  the  adjutage. 

It  follows  from  this  explanation  that  the  phenomena  of  increased 
discharge  from  a  compound  tube  could  not  be  produced  in  the  absence 
of  air.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  and  it  was  found  that  the  actual  flow  through 
the  narrow  section  diminished  the  more  complete  the  rarefaction. 
It  also  follows  that  it  is  useless  to  state  any  value  as  representing, 
even  approximately,  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  such  tubes. 

Prob.  81.  Compute  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  section  BB  of 
Francis'  tube  when  h  -  1.36  feet  and  c  =  2.43.  What  is  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water  that  can  be  lifted  by  a  small  pipe  inserted  at  BB  ? 


Art.  82.    Submerged  Tubes 

As  shown  in  Art.  51  the  effective  head  h  which  causes  the  flow 
through  a  submerged  orifice  or  tube  is  the  difference  in  the  level 

of  the  water  above  and  below 
the  orifice  or  tube.  This  dif- 
ference A,  as  in  Fig.  82,  also 
represents  the  loss  of  head  oc- 
casioned by  the  flow  through 
the  tube.  The  discharge 
through  a  submerged  tube  is 
probably  somewhat  less  than  that  from  the  same  tube  when  dis- 
charging freely  into  the  air.     Stewart,*  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
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Fig.  82. 


*  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  28,  1907. 
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University  of  Wisconsin,  experimented  on  large  submerged  tubes 
from  4  feet  by  4  feet  square.  These  tubes  varied  in  length 
from  0.3  to  14.0  feet,  while  the  heads  h  ranged  from  0.05  to 
0.30  feel.  Experiments  were  made  under  various  conditions  of 
entrance  by  placing  at  the  mouth  of  the  tubes  an  elliptical 
mouthpiece  as  shown  in  Fig.  82.  This  mouthpiece  was  made 
in  four  parts,  and  after  experiments  with  the  straight  square- 
edged  tube  had  been  run,  others  with  the  bottom  of  the  mouth- 
piece in  place,  with  the  bottom  and  one  side,  with  the  bottom  and 
two  sides,  and  with  all  four  of  its  parts  in  position  were  made. 
In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  results  of  these  esperi- 
mcnts;  the  coefficients  in  the  first  line  opposite  each  head  being 
those  for  the  square-edged  tube,  while  those  in  the  second  line 
are  for  the  same  tube  with  the  full  elliptical  mouthpiece  in  posi- 
tion as  shown. 

Table  82.     Coefficiexts  for  Submerged  Tubes 
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From  an  inspection  of  these  results  it  appears  that  the  coeffi- 
cients for  the  square-edged  tubes  increase  both  with  the  head  and 
with  the  length  of  the  tube,  while  for  the  tubes  fitted  with  the 
mouthpiece  they  increase  with  the  head  but  decrease  with  the 
length  of  the  tube.  This  behavior  is  readily  explained  if  it 
be  remembered  that  the  larger  quantities  carried  with  the  mouth- 
piece in  position  must  cause  more  friction  and  so  cause  a  reductioa  1 
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in  the  effective  head.  The  length  of  the  square-edged  tubes 
experimented  on  was  evidently  not  sufiident  to  cause  the  friction 
in  them  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  greater  discharge  due  to 
contraction  at  entrance  and  subsequent  expansion  in  the  tube. 

Prob.  82.  What  will  be  the  discharge  through  a  submerged  square- 
edged  tube  5  feet  by  4  feet  in  section  and  10  feet  long,  when  the  difference 
between  the  water  levels  above  and  below  it  is  0.5  feet? 

Art.  83.    Nozzles  and  Jets 

For  fire  service  two  forms  of  nozzles  are  in  use.  The  smooth 
nozzle  is  essentially  a  conical  tube  like  A  in  Fig.  79,  the  larger 
end  being  attached  to  a  hose,  but  it  is  often  provided  with  a  cylin- 
drical tip  and  sometimes  the  larger  end  is  curved,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  83a.     The  ring  nozzle  is  a  similar  tube,  but  its  end  is  con- 


Fig.  83fl.  Fig.  836. 

tracted  so  that  the  water  issues  through  an  orifice  smaller  than 
the  end  of  the  tube.  The  experiments  of  Freeman  show  that  the 
mean  coefficient  of  discharge  is  about  0.97  for  the  smooth  nozzle 
and  about  0.74  for  the  ring  nozzle.*  The  smooth  nozzle  is  used 
much  more  than  the  ring  nozzle. 

Let  d  be  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  or  hose  and  D  the  diameter 
of  the  outlet  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle,  and  let  v  and  V  be  the  cor- 
responding velocities.  Let  h\  be  the  pressure-head  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  nozzle ;  then  the  effective  head  at  the  entrance  to 

the  nozzle  is  ,^ 

F  =  Ai  +  - 

2g 


and  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is  V^^^cyy/TgH,  where 
Ci  is  the  coeflScient  of  velocity.  The  reasoning  of  Art.  50  applies 
here,  if  the  ratio  D^/(P  is  used  in  place  of  a/ A,  and  hi  in  place 


of  A,  and  hence 

V 


-^T^^bm  <«='■ 


c\D/dy 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  iSo  ),  vol.  21,  pp.  303-482. 
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is  the  velocity  ot  flow  from  the  nozzle,  c  being  the  coefficient  of 
discharge.     The  discharge  per  second  is,  from  formula  (50)2, 


'-"•'"WiTT^^^f^  '»)' 


The  effective  head  at  the  nozzle  entrance  is 

H^±  Z!=__A__ 
ci^  2g    I  -  c\D/dy 

and  the  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  jet  is 

2g      i-cKD/dY 

which  gives  the  height  to  which  the  jet  would  rise  if  there  were 
no  atmospheric  resistances.  In  these  formulas  D/d  is  an  ab- 
stract number,  and  to  find  its  value  D  and  d  may  be  taken  in  any 
xmit  of  measure. 

When  hi  and  D  are  in  feet,  g  is  to  be  taken  as  32.16  feet  jj^r 
second  per  second.  Then  (83)i  gives  V  in  feet  per  second  and 
(83)2  gives  q  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  When  the  gage  at  the  nozzle 
entrance  gives  the  pressure  pi  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  hi  in 
feet  is  foimd  from  2.304/>i.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  figuring 
on  fire-streams  to  compute  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute. 
For  this  case,  if  Z?  is  taken  in  inches. 


q  =  29.83^2 


/  Pi 


{i/cy-{D/dy 

gives  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute. 

For  smooth  nozzles  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  velocity 
Ci  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c,  since  the  jet 
issues  without  contraction.  The  experiments  of  Freeman  fur- 
nish the  following  mean  values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for 
smooth  cone  nozzles  of  different  diameters  under  pressure-heads 
ranging  from  45  to  180  feet : 

Diameter  in  inches.  =     |  |  i  i|  i\         i| 

Coefficient  c  =  0.983     0.982      0.972      0.976     0.971     0.959 

These  values   were  determined   by  measuring   the  pressure  pi 
and  the  discharge  y,  from  which  c  can  be  computed  by  the  last 
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formula.  For  example,  a  nozzle  having  a  diameter  of  i.ooi 
inches  at  the  end  and  2.50  inches  at  the  base  discharged  208.5 
gallons  per  minute  under  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  the  entrance.  Here  D  =  i.ooi,  d  =  2.5,  pi  =  50,  and  , 
q  =  208.5,  and  inserting  these  in  the  formula  and  solving  for 
c,  there  is  found  c  =  0.985. 

In  ring  nozzles  the  ring  which  contracts  the  entrance  is  usually 
only  iV  or  I  inch  in  width.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  diminish  the 
discharge,  but  the  stream  is  sometimes  thrown  to  a  slightly  greater 
height.  On  the  whole,  ring  nozzles  seem  to  have  no  advantage 
over  smooth  ones  for  fire  purposes.  As  the  stream  contracts 
after  leaving  the  nozzle,  the  coefficient  of  velocity  ci  is  greater 
than  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c.  The  value  of  c  being  about 
0.74,  that  of  ci  is  probably  a  little  larger  than  0.97.  In  using 
(83)  1  for  ring  nozzles  these  values  of  ci  and  c  should  be  inserted, 
but  in  using  (88)2  only  the  value  of  c  is  needed. 

According  to  Freeman's  experiments,  the  discharge  of  a 
I -inch  ring  nozzle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  f-inch  smooth  nozzle, 
while  the  discharge  of  a  i  J-inch  ring  nozzle  is  about  20  percent 
greater  than  that  of  a  i-inch  smooth  nozzle.  The  heights  of 
vertical  jets  from  a  i  j-inch  ring  nozzle  are  about  the  same  as  those 
from  a  i-inch  smooth  nozzle,  while  the  jets  from  a  if -inch 
ring  nozzle  are  slightly  less  in  height  than  those  from  a  i  J-inch 
smooth  nozzle. 

The  vertical  height  of  a  jet  from  a  nozzle  is  very  much  less, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  than  the  value  deduced 
above  for  V^l2g,  For  instance,  let  a  smooth  nozzle  i  inch  in 
diameter  attached  to  a  2.5-inch  hose  have  c  =  0.97  and  the  pres- 
sure-head hi  =  230  feet ;  then  the  computation  gives  the  velocity- 
head  FV2g  as  221  feet,  whereas  the  average  of  the  highest  drops 
in  still  air  will  be  about  152  feet  high  and  the  main  body  of  water 
will  be  several  feet  lower.  Table  83,  compiled  from  the  results 
of  Freeman's  experiments,  shows  for  three  different  smooth 
nozzles  the  height  of  vertical  jets,  colunm  A  giving  the  heights 
reached  by  the  average  of  the  highest  drops  in  still  air,  and  column 
B  the  maximum  limits  of  height  as  a  good  effective  fire-stream 
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Table  83.     Vertical  Jets  from  Smooth  Nozzles 
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vnth  moderate  wind.    The  discharges  given  depend  only  on  the       ^^| 
[iressure,  and  are  the  same  for  horizontal  as  for  vertical  jets.             ^^H 
'       The  maximum  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  Jet  can  be  thrown        ^^| 
Is  also  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  nozzle.     The  following.        ^^H 
taken  from  Freeman's  tables,  gives  the  hnrizontal  distances  at       ^^^H 
the  level  of  the  nozzle  reached  by  the  average  of  the  extreme       ^^H 
drops  in  still  air.    The  practical  horizontal  distance  for  an  effective        ^^| 
'£re-stream  is,  however,  only  about  one-half  of  these  figures.                 ^^H 

Pressure  at  noieli^  entriince,   10      40      60      80     too  pouods.                        ^^^^H 
From  1-inch  smooih  oozile,    71     112     136    153    167  feet.                          ^^^H 
From  i-incbsmoulh  nozzle.    77     '33     i^7     iSg     103  feet.                              ^^^H 
From  i^-inch  smooth  nozzle,  S3     148     1S6     113     236  fceL                              ^^^| 
From  i)  inch  ring  nozzle,       76     131     164     1S6     301  feet.                              n^^H 
Fmn  il'im-b  ring  nozzle,        jS     138     171     196     «is  feet.                               ^^^| 
From  li-inch  ring  noule,       79    144    iSo    106    1)7  feet.                            {^^^| 

The  ball  nozzle,  often  used  for  sprinkling,  has  a  cup  at  the  end  of      ^^^H 
the  nozzle  and  within  the  cup  a  ball,  so  that  the  jet  issuing  from  the       ^^H 
lip  of  the  nozzle  is  deflected  sidewise  in  all  directions.    This  apparatus       ^^^H 
sihibtts  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  of  negative  pressure,        ^^H 
Edt  the  ball  is  not  driven  away  from  the  tip,  but  is  held  close  to  it  by       ^^H 
lie  atmospheric  pressure,  the  negative  pressure-head  being  caused  by      ^^^H 
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the  high  velocity  of  the  sheet  of  water  around  the  ball.  The  cup  is 
usually  so  arranged  that  the  ball  cannot  be  driven  out  of  it,  for  this 
might  occur  under  the  first  impact  of  the  jet,  but  when  the  flow  has 
become  steady,  there  is  no  tendency  of  this  kind,  and  the  ball  is  seen 
slowly  revolving  upon  the  cushion  of  water  without  touching  any  part 
of  the  cup. 

Prob.  83.  A  nozzle  if  inches  in  diameter  attached  to  a  play-pip>e  2^ 
inches  in  diameter  discharges  310.6  gallons  per  minute  under  an  indicated 
pressure  of  30  [X)unds  per  square  inch.  Find  the  velocity  of  the  jet  and  the 
coefficient  ci. 

Art.  84.    Lost  Head  in  Long  Tubes 

When  water  issues  from  an  orifice,  tube,  pii>e,  or  nozzle 
with  the  velocity  v,  its  velocity-head  is  v^/2gj  and  it  is  only  this 
part  of  the  total  effective  head  h  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wofk.    The  lost  head  then  is 

Now  if  c\  is  the  coeflScient  of  velocity  for  the  section  where  the 
discharge  occurs,  the  velocity  v  is  given  by  CiW2gh,  and  hence 


,2 


h'^i^-iY-  (84). 

is  a  general  expression  for  the  lost  head  in  terms  of  the  velocity- 
head.  For  the  standard  orifice  (Art.  45),  the  mean  value  of  c\ 
is  0.98  and  for  an  orifice  perfectly  smooth  c\  is  i.oo;  hence 

from  (84)i  ^,2 

h  =  0.04  —     and     h  —o 

are  the  losses  of  head  for  these  two  cases. 

For  the  standard  short  cylindrical  tube  (Art.  78)  the  value 
of  Ci  is  about  0.82,  and  the  loss  of  head  is 

h  =l-7r^-i)-  =  o.49  — 

For  the  inward  projecting  cylindrical  tube  (Art.  80)  the  value 
of  Ci  is  about  0.72,  and  hence  the  loss  of  head  is 


h  =( --ij— =  0.93  — 

\0.72^  J  2g  2g 
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Accordingly  the  loss  of  head  for  the  inward  projecting  tube  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  stream,  while 
that  from  the  standard  tube  is  about  one-half  the  velocity-head. 
When  a  tube  is  longer  than  three  diameters,  it  becomes  a  long 
tube  or  a  pipe.  Here  the  loss  of  head  is  much  greater  because 
the  water  meets  with  frictional  resistances  along  the  interior  sur- 
face, and  the  longer  the  pipe,  the  greater  is  this  resistance  and  the 
slower  b  the  velocity.  The  formula  (84)i  gives  the  total  loss  of 
head  for  this  case  also.  For  example,  the  experiments  of  Eytel- 
wein  and  othere  have  given  values  of  ci  for  the  cases  below,  and 
from  these  the  corresponding  values  of  the  total  lost  head  have 
been  computed.  Let  /  denote  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  d  its 
diameter,  the  end  connected  with  the  reservoir  being  arranged 
like  the  standard  tube;  then 

for/=i2(/         fi=o.77         h'  =o.6gv'/2g 
loT  I  =  i6d  C|  =  0.67  k'  =  I.2^v'/2g 

for  /  =  dod        Ci  =0.60        A'  =  i.77ii*/2g 

Now  in  each  of  these  cases  the  amount  0.49  v^/ig  is  lost  i 
ing  the  tube  and  in  impact,  as  in  the  standard  short  tube. 
the  loss  of  head  in  friction  in  the  remaining  length  of  the  pipe 
A"  =  h'  —  o.4gtr/2g,  or 


enter- 
Hence 


fori=r2rf 
for  /  =  36d 
ioTl  =  6od 


h"  =  0.20V*/2g 

k"  =  o.74v'/3g 

k"  =  i.28i;*/2f 


which  shows  that  the  frictional  losses  increaSe  with  the  length 
of  the  pipe.  TTie  length  of  the  pipe  in  which  the  entrance  losses 
Occur  is  about  ^d;  hence  if  ^d  be  subtracted  from  each  of  the  above 
lengths,  the  lengths  in  which  the  friction  loss  occurs  are  gd,  33^, 
and  57rf,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  above  losses  of  head  in  friction 
are  closely  proportional  to  these  lengths.  By  these  and  many 
other  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that  the  loss  of  head  in 
friction  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

The  lost  head  has  here  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  velodty- 
head,  but  it  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  head  k 
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that  causes  the  flow.  For,  substituting  in  (84)  i  the  value  of  v 
given  by  Ci  '\r2gh,  it  reduces  to 

h'  =  (i-ci^)h  (84)2 

Thus,  for  the  standard  short  tube  h'  =  0.33  h ;  for  the  inward 
projecting  tube  h'  =  0.48  A,  and  for  the  above  tube  or  pipe  whose 
length  is  60  diameters  A'  =  0.64  h. 

Prob  84.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  jet  from  a  standard 
orifice  to  that  in  the  jet  from  a  standard  tube,  the  diameters  of  orifice  and 
tube  being  the  same. 

Art.  85.    Inclined  Tubes  and  Pipes 

The  tubes  discussed  in  this  chapter  have  generally  been  re- 
garded as  horizontal,  but,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  formulas  for 
velocity  and  discharge  may  be  applied  to  them  by  measuring  the 
head  from  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir  down  to  the  center  of 
the  head  of  the  pipe.  Thus,  for  the  nozzles  of  Art.  83,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  tip  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  gage  which  registers 
the  pressure  pi  or  the  pressure-head  hi ;  if  the  tip  be  lower  than 
the  gage  by  the  vertical  distance  du  the  true  pressure-head  to  be 
used  in  the  formula  is  hi+di;  if  it  be  higher,  the  true  pressure- 
head  is  hi  —  di.  Then  the  velocity-head  v^/2g  is  to  be  measured 
upward  from  the  tip  of  the  nozzle. 

The  theorem  of  Bernouilli,  given  in  Art.  31,  is  true  for  inclined 
as  well  as  for  horizontal  pipes  under  uniform  flow,  but  it  will  be 

convenient  to  express  it 
in  a  slightly  different 
form.  Let  ai  and  Oo  be 
two  sections  of  a  pipe 
where  the  velocities  are 
Z'l  and  V2,  and  the  pres- 
sure-heads are  hi  and  As, 
and  let  the  flow  be  steady 
so  that  the  same  weight 
of  water,  W,  passes  each  section  in  one  second.  Let  MN  be 
any  horizontal  plane  lower  than  the  lowest  section,  as  for  in- 
stance the  sea  level,  and  let  ei  and  62  be  the  elevations  of  ai 


Fig.  85. 
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and  Hi  above  it.  With  respect  to  this  plane  the  weight  IV  at  jj 
has  the  potential  energy  Wei,  the  pressure-energy  W/ii,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  W  ■  PiVag,  or  the  total  energj'  is 

w(ei  +  Ih  +  ^) 

Similarly  with  respect  to  this  plane  the  energy  of  IT  in  Uj  is 

II  no  losses  of  energy  occur  between  the  two  sections,  these 
expressions  are  equal,  and  hence 

'^c.  +  Ai  -I-  ^  =  cs  +  /i,  +  ^  t85)i 

and  hence  the  theorem  of  Bernouilli  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Id  any  pipe,  under  steady  flow  mthout  impact  or  friction,  the 
gravity-head  plus  the  pnssure-hcad  plus  the  vclodty-head  is  a  coii- 
slaal  quantity  for  every  section. 

Now  let  //( and  Ui  be  the  heights  of  the  water  levels  in  the  piezom- 
eter tubes  above  the  datum  plane ;  then  ci  +  hi  =  H\  and  e^  -\-  h% 
=  Bi.  and  accordingly  (85)i  becomes 


Bi- 


ig 


=  Bt- 


(85), 


or,  the  piezometer  elevation  for  ai  plus  the  velocity-head  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  quantities  for  any  other  section. 

This  theorem  belongs  to  theoretical  hydra uhcs,  in  which 
frictional  resistances  are  not  considered.  Under  actual  conditions 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  energy-  or  head,  so  that  when  water  flows 
from  fli  to  02,  the  first  member  of  the  above  equation  is  larger  than 
the  second.  Let  Wh'  be  the  loss  in  energj'.  then  this  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  energies  in  <ii  and  Hj  with  respect  to  the 
datum  plane,  and 


^S         2g 


h''B,-B,  +  '! 


{85), 
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that  is,  the  lost  head  is  equal  to  the  diflference  in  level  of  the  water 
surfaces  in  the  piezometer  tubes  plus  the  differences  of  the  veloc- 
ity-heads. When  the  pipe  is  of  the  same  size  at  the  two  sections, 
the  velocities  Vi  and  V2  are  equal  when  the  flow  is  imiform,  and 

the  lost  head  is  simply 

A'  =  Fi  -  H2  (85)4 

Piezometers  or  pressure  gages  hence  furnish  a  very  convenient 
method  of  determining  the  head  lost  in  friction  in  a  pipe  of  uni- 
form size.  For  a  pipe  of  varying  section  the  velocities  vi  and  V2 
must  also  be  known,  in  order  to  use  (85)8  for  finding  the  lost  head. 

Prob.  85.  A  large  Venturi  water  meter  placed  in  a  pipe  of  57.823  square 
feet  cross-section  had  an  area  of  7.047  square  feet  at  the  throat.  When 
the  discharge  was  54.02  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  elevations  of  the  water 
levels  in  the  piezometers  at  ai  and  ot  in  Fig.  38(J  were  99.858  and  98.951 
feet.     Compute  the  loss  of  head  between  the  two  sections. 

Art.  86.    Velocities  in  a  Cross-sectign 

Thus  far  the  velocity  has  been  regarded  as  imiform  over  the 
cross-section  of  the  tube  or  pipe.  On  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surface,  however,  the  velocity  along  the  surface  is  always 
smaller  than  that  near  the  middle  of  the  cross-section.  There 
appears  to  be  no  theoretical  method  of  finding  the  law  which 
connects  the  velocity  of  a  filament  with  its  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  pipe,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  such  a  law  exists. 
The  mean  velocity  is  evidently  greater  than  the  velocity  at  the 
surface  and  less  than  the  velocity  at  the  middle,  and  if  the  position 
of  a  filament  were  known  whose  velocity  is  the  same  as  the  mean 

^  B  velocity,  a  Pi  tot  tube  (Art.  41)  with  its  tip 

at  that  position  would  directly  measure 


...Q, :f-.-jD        the  mean  velocity. 

—  Let  Fig.  86a  be  a  longitudinal  section 


*^"  of  a  pipe,  and  let  AB  be  laid  off  to  repre- 

sent the  surface  velocity  v^  and  CD  to  represent  the  central  ve- 
locity Vc.  Then  the  velocity  v  at  any  distance  y  from  the  axis 
will  be  an  abscissa  parallel  to  the  axis  and  limited  by  the  line  AC 
and  the  curve  BD.    Suppose  this  curve  to  be  a  parabola  whose 
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equation  is  j^  =  mx,  the  origin  being  at  D  and  x  measured 
toward  the  left.  When  y  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pipe  r,  the 
value  oi  X  is  Ve  —  V,  and  hence  m  =  r*/(fc  —  v.).  The  velocity 
r,  at  the  distance  y  above  the  axis  is  Vt  —  x,  and  accordingly 

v,  =  v.-{v.-v,)f/r'  (86), 

It  thus  is  seen  that  the  velocity  at  any  distance  from  the  axis 
cannot  be  found  unless  the  surface  and  central  velocities  are 
known.  The  position  of  the  filament  having  the  same  velocity 
as  the  mean  velocity  v  can,  however,  be  deteniiined,  since  the 
mean  velodty  is  the  mean  length  of  the  solid  of  revolution  whose 
section  is  shown  by  the  broken  lines.  This"  solid  consists  of  a 
cylinder  having  the  volume  trr'v,  and  a  paraboloid  having  the 
volume  ^•>ri^(vr~v,),  and  the  sum  of  these  is  ^Trr^fc  +  v.).  Divid- 
ing this  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section  gives  ^(vc  +  v.)  as  the 
value  of  the  mean  velocity,  and  inserting  this  for  i-^  in  the  above 
equation  there  is  found  y  =  o.yir  for  the  ordinate  of  a  filament 
whose  velocity  is  the  same  as  mean  velocity  v.  If  the  parabolic 
cur\'e  gives  the  true  law  of  variation  of  velocity,  a  Pitot  tube 
with  its  tip  placed  o.zgr  below  the  top  of  the  pipe  would  measure 
the  mean  velocity  directly. 

The  first  measurements  of  velocities  of  filaments  were  made  by 
Freeman  in  i888  with  the  Pitot  tube.*  They  were  on  Jets  issuing 
from  fire  nozzles  and  also  from  a  i  |-inch  tube  under  high  velocities. 
For  smooth  nozzles  the  velocities  were  practically  constant  (or 
a  distance  of  o.6r  from  the  center,  and  then  rapidly  decreased, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  surface  velocity  to  the  central  velocity  was 
about  0.77.  For  the  pipe  the  velocities  decreased  quickly  near 
the  center,  but  more  rapidly  toward  the  surface.  The  velocity 
curve  (or  the  nozzle  lies  outside  and  that  for  the  pipe  lies  within 
the  parabolic  curve  represented  by  the  equation  (86)1. 

Bazin  made  experiments  in  iSgj  on  jets  from  standard  ori- 
fices, using  also  the  Pitot  tube.f  He  found  the  velocities  near  the 
center  to  be  smaller  than  others  within  o.zr  of  the  surface.     Thus 

*  Trmsactions  .\inerican  Sodety  ot  Qvil  Engineers,  1889,  voL  ji,  p.  411. 
f  Eipcrimenu  on  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein.     Trautwioe's 
tnnsjatioii.  New  York,  184O. 
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Uvy  =  c  V2gA,  the  following  are  some  of  his  values  of  c  for  a  ver- 
tical circular  and  a  vertical  square  orifice,  h  being  always  the  head 
on  the  center. 

f  =  +  o.8     +0.6      +0.2       CO      —  0.2      —  0.6      —  0.8 
c=     0.68        0.64       0.62     0.63       0.64        0.72        0.86 
c=     0.71     *  0.67       0.64     0.64       0.65        0.71       0.82 

These  are  for  velocities  in  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  and  he  found 
similar  variations  for  a  section  of  the  jet  at  a  distance  from  the 
orifice  of  about  one-half  its  diameter. 

Judd  and  King,*  in  their  experiments  on  orifices  (Art.  45), 
traversed  the  jets  with  a  Pitot  tube  and  found  that  at  the  con- 
tracted section  the  velocity  in  all  parts  of  the  jet  was  imiform. 

Cole,  in  1897,  niade  measurements  of  velocities  in  pipes,  t 
using  the  Pitot  tube  with  a  differential  gage  (Art.  37).  For 
pipes  4,  6,  and  1 2  inches  in  diameter  he  found  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
velocity  to  the  center  velocity  to  range  from  0.91  to  i.oi,  while 
for  a  16-inch  pipe  he  found  it  to  range  from  0.83  to  0.86.  His 
velocity  curves  show  that  the  surface  velocity  was  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  center  velocity. 

Williams,  Hubbell,  and  Fenkell,  in  1899,  made  numerous 
measurements  of  velocities  in  water  mains  with  the  Pitot  tube, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity 
to  the  central  velocity  was  about  0.84,  and  that  the  surface  velocity 
was  about  one-half  the  central  velocity.^  These  ratios  agree  w^ith 
an  ellipse  better  than  with  a  parabola.  Let  the  curve  BD  in  Fig. 
86a  be  an  ellipse  having  the  semi-axes  ED  and  BE,  the  ellipse 
being  tangent  to  the  pipe  surface  at  B.  As  before,  let  AB  repre- 
sent the  surface  velocity  v^  and  CD  the  central  velocity  Vc ;  then 
ED  is  Vc  —  Vs  and  BE  is  the  radius  r.  The  equation  of  the  ellipse 
with  respect  to  E  as  an  origin  is 

{vc  —  v.Yy^  +  ''^^^  =  (^c  —  v,)^^ 

*  Engineering  News,  Sept.  27,  1906. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  ipo2,  vol.  47,  p.  276. 

X  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1902,  vol.  47,  p.  63. 
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in  which  x  is  measured  toward  the  right  and  y  upward.  The 
velocity  i\  at  any  distance  y  from  the  axis  €D  is  v,  + 1,  and 
accordingly  „_.,.  +  (,,  ..jVr^/;^  (86), 

Kow  ihe  mean  velocity  is  the  mean  length  of  the  solid  of  revolu- 
tion formed  by  the  cylinder  whose  volume  is  ttjH,  and  the  semi- 
ellipsoid  whose  volume  is  §7rr'(!',  —  u.).  The  volume  of  the  solid 
is  hence  wr'd  Vt-^\  f.)  and  the  mean  velocity  is  |  I'c  +  J  v..  Insert- 
ing thb  for  p^  in  {86)1,  there  is  found  y  =  0,75^  for  the  position  of 
the  filament  having  the  same  velocity  as  the  mean  velocity,  while 
the  parabola  gave  y  =  o.7ir.  If  v,  is  one-half  of  Vc,  the  mean 
velocity  under  the  elliptic  law  is  fp^  +  \f,  =  o.%j,Vn  while  under 
the  parabolic  law  it  is  ^i'^  -f-  \v,  =  o-l^Vc. 

Much  irregularity  is  observed  in  velocity  curves  plotted  from 
actual  measurements,  this  being  due  to  pulsations  in  the  water 
and  to  errors  of  observations.  The  above  experiments  were 
on  pipes  having  diameters  of  12,  16,  30,  and  42  inches  and  under 
\'elocities  ranging  from  0.5  to  7.5  feet  per  second;  and  they  are 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  this  subject.  The 
conclusion  that  ?,  is  one-half  of  v^  is,  however,  one  that  appears  to 
be  liable  to  some  doubt.  The  conclusion  that  the  mean  velocity 
V  is  about  o.84J'c  appears  well  established,  and  a  Pilot  tube  with 
its  lip  at  the  center  of  the  pipe  will  hence  determine  a  fair  value 
of  the  mean  velocity,  several  readings  being  taken  in  order  to 
eliminate  errors  of  observation. 
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In  the  case  of  fountain  flow  (Art.  87),  Lawrence  and  Braun- 
worth  *  found  that  the  velocities  in  the  cross-section  depend  on 
whether  or  not  the  flow  out  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  occurs  as  in  a 

*  Transactions  Amciican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  57. 
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jet  or  as  over  a  weir.  Thus,  in  Fig.  866  the  velocity  curves  for  a 
vertical  6-inch  cast-iron  pipe  are  shown  for  velocities  ranging  from 
2  to  17  feet  per  second.  These  velocities  were  obtained  from  the 
expression  v  =  V2gA,  where  h  was  measured  by  a  Pitot  tube. 

Prob.  86.  Let  r,  =  3  and  r^  =  6  feet  per  second.  Plot  the  parabola 
from  formula  (86)1  and  the  ellipse  from  formula  (86)2. 

Art.  87.    Fountain  Flow 

When  a  stream  of  water  rises  and  flows  out  of  the  top  of  a 
vertical  pipe  of  diameter  /?,  the  flow,  if  the  head  H  to  which  it  rises 
above  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  small,  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
over  a  thin-edged  circular  weir.  As  H  increases  there  comes  a 
transition  period  during  which  the  character  of  the  flow  resembles 
neither  that  over  a  circular  weir  nor  that  of  a  jet.  Lawrence  and 
Braunworth  *  experimented  on  the  fountain  flow  of  water  from 
pipes  2,  4,  6,  9,  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  They  measured  the 
heads  H  both  by  means  of  a  Pitot  tube  and  by  sighting  on  two 
rods  and  across  the  top  of  the  pipe.  The  water  discharged  during 
the  experiments  was  measured  volumetrically.  From  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  experiments  the  following  formulas  were  deduced: 

q  =  8.80 D^'^W^     and     q  =  5.57  D^^m^^ 

the  first  being  for  weir  and  the  second  for  jet  flow.  Here  D  and  H 
are  in  feet  and  q  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  H  being  measured  by 
means  of  sighting  across  the  top  of  the  flow  as  above  described. 

For  cases  in  which  the  head  H  is  measured  with  a  Pitot  tube 
the  formulas  deduced  were 

q  =  8.80  Z?i  29^1 29     and     q  =  5.84  I^^H^'^ 

the  first  of  these,  as  before,  being  applicable  to  weir  and  the  sec- 
ond to  jet  flow. 

In  general  the  average  results  given  by  these  formulas  are 
correct  within  3  percent  for  the  jet  condition,  while  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weir  flow  using  the  Pitot  tube  for  the  measurement 
of  the  head  the  average  accuracy  is  within  4  percent.     Single 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  57,  p.  209. 
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measurements  cannot  be  depended  upon  closer  than  to  within 
about  twice  the  above  limits  of  accuracy. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  computed  discharges  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  various  sizes  of  pipes  under  various 
heads,  the  heads  being  observed  by  means  of  a  Pitot  tube. 

Table  87.    Discharges  in  Cubic  Feet  per  Second  for 
Fountain  Flow  from  Vertical  Pipes 


Head 

in 

Feet 

Diameter  of  Pipe  in  Inches 

z 

2 

4 

6 

8 

xa 

18 

24 

0.02 

^ 

0.014 

0.023 

0.033 

0.055 

0.092 

0.134 

0.04 
0.06 

0.014 

0.03s 
0.059 

0.05s 
0.093 

0.080 
0.136 

0.133 
0.227 

0.223 
0.380 

0.324 
0.549 

0.023 

0.08 

O.OIO 

0.032 

0.08s 

0.136 

0.197 

0.330 

OSSO 

0.802 

O.IO 

0.15 

O.OII 

0.039 
0.054 

0.1 14 

0.180 

0.262 
0.442  , 

0.439 
0.742 

0.731 
1.28 

1.08 
1.84 

0.014 

0.184 

0.307 

0.20 
0.30 

0.016 
0.020 

0.065 

0.243 
0.325 

0.438 
0.662 

0.645 
1.03 

1.08 
I.81 

1.87 

2.66 
4-4S 

0.082 

0.40 
0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

1.50 

0.023 

0.026 

0.033 
0.038 
0.047 

0.096 
0.108 

0.133 

0.15s 
0.192 

0.38s 

0.832 

0.97S 
1.23 

1-43 
1-77 

1.36 
1.65 
2.18 

2.66 

3.3s 
4.73 
5-73 

4.50 
S.98 

6.50 

8.62 

14.80 

20.20 

28.08 

0.43s 

0.539 
0.627 

0.778 

9.S0 
12.27 
16.25 

2.57 
3.18 

7.22 

2.00 

300 

o.oss 
0.068 

0.224 
0.278 

0.906 
1. 16 

2.06 
2.56 

371 
4.60 

8.41 
10.42 

19-15 

33.7s 

23.80 

42.55 

4.00 

0.079 

0.324 

132 

2.98 

5.36 

12.15 

27.70 

49.60 

5.00 

0.089 

0.365 

1-47 

336 

6.03 

13.67 

31.20 

55.80 

6.00 

0.098 

0.401 

1.62 

370 

6.64 

IS.05 

34.40 

61.40 

7.00 

0.107 

0.43s 

1.76 

4.02 

7.20 

16.34 

3730 

66.70 

8.00 

0.1  IS 

0.467 

1.89 

4.31 

7.73 

I7.SS 

40.05 

71.60 

9.00 

0.122 

0.498 

2.01 

4.S9 

8.23 

18.66 

42.65 

76.20 

10.00 

0.129 

0.527 

2.13 

4.86 

8.70 

19.79 

4S.IO 

80.5s 

In  the  above  table  the  condition  of  weir  flow  obtains  for  all  figures 
above  the  upper  horizontal  lines,  the  condition  intermediate  between 
weir  and  jet  flow  holds  for  all  figures  between  the  two  sets  of  horizon- 
tal lines,  while  that  of  jet  flow  obtains  for  all  figures  below  the  second  set 
of  horizontal  lines. 

At  the  point  where  the  condition  of  weir  flow  changes  to  that  of 
jet  flow  both  of  the  above  equations  should  theoretically  hold  true. 
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By  equating  the  second  members  of  these  equations  the  critical  head 
at  which  the  natiu-e  of  the  flow  changes  is  foimd  to  be  about  0.6  D  for 
all  values  of  H  between  o.i  and  3.0  feet.  Practically,  however,  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  change  occurs  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 

Prob.  87.  Compute  the  flow  from  a  vertical  pipe  14  inches  in  diameter 
when  the  head  above  the  top  of  the  pipe,  as  measured  by  a  Pitot  tube,  is 
0.04  feet.    Also  compute  the  discharge  when  the  head  is  7.6  feet. 

Art.  88.   Computations  in  Metric  Measures 

Nearly  all  the  formulas  of  this  chapter  are  rational  and  may  be 
used  in  all  systems  of  measures.  In  the  metric  system  lengths  are  to 
be  taken  in  meters,  areas  in  square  meters,  velocities  in  meters  per 
second,  discharges  in  cubic  meters  per  second,  and  using  for  the  accel- 
eration constants  the  values  given  in  Table  9c. 

(Art.  83)  The  coeflScients  of  discharge  and  velocity  for  smooth 
fire  nozzles  2.0,  2.5,  3.0,  and  3.5  centimeters  in  diameter  are  0.983, 
0.972,  0.973,  ^^^  0.959,  respectively.  In  using  the  formula  (83) j 
the  values  of  d  and  hi  should  be  taken  in  meters,  but  in  finding  the 
ratio  D/d  the  values  of  D  and  d  may  be  in  centimeters  or  any  other 
convenient  unit.  The  constant  g  being  9.80  meters  per  second,  the 
discharge  q  will  be  in  cubic  meters  per  second.  When  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  gage  reading  pi  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  and  to 
take  D  in  centimeters,  the  formula 


^-'^''''^'''^T^Jtm 


ciKD/dy 

may  be  used  for  finding  the  discharge  in  liters  per  minute. 

Prob.  88a.  Compute  the  loss  of  head  which  occurs  when  a  pipe,  dis- 
charging 18.5  cubic  meters  per  second,  suddenly  enlarges  in  diameter  from 
1.25  to- 1.50  meters. 

Prob.  SSb.  Find  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a  tube  8  centimeters 
in  diameter  when  the  flow  under  a  head  of  4  meters  is  18.37  cubic  meters  in 
5  minutes  and  15  seconds. 

Prob.  88c.  Compute  the  discharge  from  a  smooth  nozzle  2.5  centimeters 
in  diameter,  attached  to  a  hose  7.5  centimeters  in  diameter,  when  the  pres- 
sure at  the  entrance  is  5.2  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 
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CHAPTER   8 

flow  of  water  through  pipes 
Art.  89.    Fundamental  Ideas 

Pipes  made  of  clay  were  used  in  very  early  times  for  convey- 
ing water,  FUny  sav-s  that  they  were  two  digits  (0.73  inches)  in 
thickness,  that  the  joints  were  filled  with  limi?  macerated  in  oil, 
and  that  a  slope  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  a  hundred 
feel  was  necessarj'  in  order  to  insure  the  free  flow  of  water.*  The 
Romans  also  used  lead  pipes  for  con\'eying  water  from  their  aque- 
ducts to  small  reservoirs  and  from  the  latter  to  their  houses, 
Frontinus  gives  a  list  of  Iwenty-five  standard  sizes  of  pipes.t 
varjing  in  diameter  from  0.9  to  9  inches,  which  were  made  by 
curving  a  sheet  of  lead  about  ten  feet  long  and  soldering  the 
longitudinal  jointi  The  Romans  had  confused  ideas  of  the  laws 
of  tlow  in  pipes,  their  method  of  water  measurement  being  by 
(he  area  of  cross-section,  with  little  attention  to  the  head  or  pres- 
sure. They  knew  that  the  areas  of  circles  varied  as  the  squares 
of  the  diameters,  and  their  unit  of  water  measurement  was  the 
qutnaria.  this  being  a  pipe  ij  digits  in  diameter;  then  the  denaria 
pipe,  which  had  a  diameter  of  2J  digits,  was  supposed  to  deliver 
4  quinarias  of  water. 

In  modem  times  lead  pipes  have  also  been  used  for  house 
service,  but  these  are  now  largely  superseded  by  either  iron  pipes 
or  iron  pipes  lined  with  lead  or  tin.  For  the  mains  of  city  water 
supplies  cast-iron  pipes  are  most  common,  and  since  iScjo  steel- 
riveted  pipes  have  come  into  use  for  large  sizes.  Lap-welded 
wrought-iron  or  steel  pipes  arc  used  in  some  cases  where  the  pres- 
sure is  verv'  high,  and  large  wooden  stave  pipes  are  in  use  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

•  Natural  HUlory.  book  31,  chapter  31,  line  5. 

t  Herechd.  Water  Sup{dy  (rf  the  City  of  Rome  (Boston,  1B09),  p.  36. 
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The  simplest  case  of  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe  is  that 
where  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  constant  and  the  discharge  occurs 
entirely  at  the  open  end.  This  case  will  be  discussed  in  Arts. 
90-99,  and  afterwards  will  be  considered  the  cases  of  pipes  of 
varying  diameter,  a  pipe  with  a  nozzle  at  the  end,  and  pipes  with 
branches.  Most  of  the  principles  governing  the  simple  case 
apply  with  slight  modification  to  the  more  complex  ones.  Pipes 
used  in  engineering  practice  range  in  diameter  from  |  inch  up  to 
lo  feet  or  more. 

The  phenomena  of  flow  for  this  common  case  are  apparently 
simple.  The  water  from  the  reservoir,  as  it  enters  the  pipe,  meets 
with  more  or  less  resistance,  depending  upon  the  manner  of  con- 
necting, as  in  tubes  (Art.  80).    Resistances  of  friction  and  cohe- 


Fig.  89a. 


Fig.  896. 


sion  must  then  be  overcome  along  the  interior  surface,  so  that  the 
discharge  at  the  end  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  tube  (Art.  84). 
When  the  flow  becomes  steady,  the  pipe  is  entirely  filled  through- 
out its  length ;  and  hence  the  mean  velocity  at  any  section  is  the 
same  as  that  at  the  end,  since  the  size  is  uniform.  This  velocity 
is  foimd  to  decrease  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  increases,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  becomes  very  small  for  great  lengths, 
which  shows  that  nearly  all  the  head  has  been  lost  in  overcoming 
the  resistances.  The  length  of  the  pipe  is  measured  along  its 
axis,  following  all  the  curves,  if  there  be  any.  The  velocity  con- 
sidered is  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  equal  to  the  discharge  di- 
vided by  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pip)e.  The  actual 
velocities  in  the  cross-section  are  greater  than  this  mean  near  the 
center  and  less  than  it  near  the  interior  surface  of  the  pipe,  the 
law  of  distribution  being  that  explained  in  Art.  86. 

The  object  of  the  discussion  of  flow  in  pipes  is  to  enable  the 
discharge  which  will  occur  imder  given  conditions  to  be  deter- 
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tnined,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper  size  which  a  pipe  should  have 
in  order  to  deliver  a  given  discharge.  The  subject  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  de\'eloped  with  the  definiteness  which  characterizes  ihc 
flow  from  orifices  and  weirs,  partly  beaiuse  the  condition  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  pipw  greatly  modifies  the  discharge,  partly 
1>ecause  of  llie  lact  of  experimental  data,  and  partly  on  account 
of  defective  theoretical  knowledge  regarding  the  laws  of  flow. 
In  orifices  and  weirs  errors  of  two  or  three  percent  may  be  re- 
garded as  large  with  careful  work ;  in  pipes  such  errors  are  com- 
mon, and  are  generally  exceeded  in  most  practical  investigations. 
It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  in  most  cases  of  the  design 
of  systems  of  pipes  errors  of  five  and  ten  percent  are  not  impor- 
tant, although  they  are  of  course  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  or, 
if  not  avoided,  they  should  occur  on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  head  which  causes  the  flow  is  the  difference  in  level  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  the  center  of  the  end, 
when  the  discharge  occurs  freely  into  the  air  as  in  Fig.  89a.  If 
A  be  this  head,  and  W  the  weight  of  water  discharged  per  second, 
the  theoretic  potential  energy  per  second  is  Wh;  and  if  v  be  the 
actual  mean  velocity  of  discharge,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  dis- 
charge is  IV  ■  T^/2g.  The  difference  between  these  is  the  energy 
which  has  been  transformed  into  heat  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ances. Thus  the  total  head  is  A,  the  velocity-head  of  the  out- 
flowing stream  is  i^/2g,  and  the  lost  head  is  A  —  v^/2g.  If  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  is  submerged,  as  in  Fig.  896,  the  head  h  a 
the  difference  in  cle\'ation  between  the  two  water  levels. 

The  total  loss  of  head  in  a  straight  pipe  of  uniform  size  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  as  in  a  long  tube  (Art.  84).  First,  there  is  a 
loss  of  head  h'  due  to  entrance,  which  is  the  same  as  in  a  short 
cylindrical  lube,  and  secondly  there  is  a  loss  of  head  A"  due  lo 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  interior  surface.  The  loss  of  head 
at  entrance  is  aiways  less  than  the  velocity-head  and  'm  this 
chapter  it  will  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

h'  =  m—  C89)i 

in  which  m  is  0.93  for  the  inward  projecting  pipe.  0.49  for  the 
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standard  end,  and  o  for  a  perfect  mouthpiece,  as  shown  in  Art.  84. 
When  the  condition  of  the  end  is  not  specified,  the  value  used  for 
m  will  be  0.5,  which  supposes  that  the  arrangement  is  like  the 
standard  tube,  or  nearly  so.  For  short  pipes,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  particular  condition  of  the  end,  and 
then  m  is  to  be  computed  from 

m  =  (iAi)2-i  (89)2 

in  which  the  coefficient  Ci  is  to  be  selected  from  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  last  chapter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance  is  very 
small  for  long  pipes.  For  example,  it  is  proved  by  actual  gagings 
that  a  clean  cast-iron  pipe  10  000  feet  long  and  i  foot  in  diameter 
discharges  about  4J  cubic  feet  per  second  under  a  head  of  100  feet. 
The  mean  velocity  then  is,  if  q  be  the  discharge  and  a  the  area  of 
the  cross-section, 

^  =  2.  =   ^'  5    =5.41  feet  per  second, 
a     0.7854 

and  the  probable  loss  of  head  at  entrance  hence  is 

A'  =  0.5  X  0.01555  X  5.41^  =  0.23  feet, 

or  only  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  head.  In  this  case 
the  effective  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  stream  is  only  0.45  feet, 
which  shows  that  the  total  loss  of  head  is  99.55  feet,  of  which 
99.32  feet  are  lost  in  friction. 

Prob.  89.  Under  a  head  of  20  feet  a  pipe  i  inch  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  long  discharges  15  gallons  per  minute.  Compute  the  loss  of  head  at 
entrance. 

Art.  90,    Loss  of  Head  in  Friction 

The  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resisting  friction  of  the  interior 
surface  of  a  pipe  is  usually  large,  and  in  long  pipes  it  becomes  very 
great,  so  that  the  discharge  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  due 
to  the  head.  Let  h  be  the  total  head  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  where 
the  discharge  occurs,  v^/2g  the  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  stream, 
h'  the  head  lost  at  entrance,  and  A"  the  head  lost  in  friction.  Then 
if  the  pipe  is  straight,  so  that  no  other  losses  of  head  occur, 

2g 
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■alue  from  Art.  89,  this 


Inserting  for  the  entrance-head  It'  its 
equation  becomes  j^  ^» 

h  =  m~  +  A"  +    - 

"which  is  a  fundamental  formula  for  the  discussion  of  fiow  in 

straight  pipes  of  uniform  size. 

The  head  lost  in  friction  may  be  determined  for  a  particular 
e  by  measuring  the  head  //,  the  area  a  of  the  cross-section  of 

the  pipe,  and  the  discharge  per  second  q.     Then  q  divided  by  a 

gives  the  mean  velocity  u,  and  from  the  above  equation,  inserting 

for  m  its  value  from  (89)3,  there  is  found 

h       =  A  -  —     ■    — 

which  ser\-es  to  compute  h".  the  value  of  r,  being  first  selected 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  end.  This  method  is  not  a  good 
one  (or  short  pipes  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  co- 
efficient ci  (Art.  84),  but  for  long  pipes  it  gives  precise  results. 

Another  method,  and  the  one  most  generally  employed,  is  by 
the  use  of  piezometers  (Art.  85).  A  portion  of  the  pipe  being 
selected  which  is  free  from  sharp  curves,  two  piezometer  tubes  are 
inserted  into  which  the  water  rises,  or  the  pressure-heads  are 
measured  by  gages  (Art.  36).  The  difference  of  level  of  the  water 
surfaces  in  the  piezometer  tubes  is  then  the  head  lost  in  the  pipe 
between  them  (.Art.  85),  and  this  loss  is  caused  by  friction  alone 
if  the  pipe  be  straight  and  of  uniform  size. 

By  these  methods  many  obser\'ations  have  been  made  upon 
pipes  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  under  different  velocities  of 
flow,  and  the  discussion  of  these  has  enabled  the  approximate 
laws  to  be  deduced  which  govern  the  loss  of  head  in  friction,  and 
tables  to  be  prepared  for  practical  use.     These  laws  are: 

1.  The  loss  of  head  in  friction  is  directly  proporUonal  to  the 
length  of  the  pipe. 

2.  It  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

3-    It  increases  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

4.  It  is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

5,  It  increases  with  the  roughness  of  the  interior  surface 
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These  five  laws  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

A"=/'5—  (90) 

in  which  /  is  the  length  of  the  pipe,  d  its  diameter, /is  an  abstract 
number  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face, and  i?/2g  is  the  velocity-head  due  to  the  mean  velocity. 

This  formula  may  be  justified  by  reasonings  based  on  the 
assumption  that  what  has  been  called  the  loss  in  friction  is  really 
caused  by  impact  of  the  particles  of  water  against  each  other. 
Fig.  90  represents  a  pipe  with  the  roughness  of  its  surface  enor- 
mously exaggerated  and  imperfectly 
shows     the     disturbances      thereby 
caused*.      As  any  particle  of  water 
strikes  a  protuberance  on  the  surface, 
^'    *  it  is  deflected  and  its  velocity  dimin- 

ished, and  then  other  particles  of  water  in  striking  against  it  also 
undergo  a  diminution  of  velocity.  Now  in  this  case  of  impact  the 
resisting  force  F  acting  over  each  square  unit  of  the  surface  is  to 
be  regarded  as  varying  with  the  square  of  the  velocity  (Arts.  27 
and  76).  The  total  resisting  friction  for  a  pipe  of  length/  and 
diameter  d  is  then  irdlF,  and  the  work  lost  in  one  second  is  dl'rrPv. 
Let  W  be  the  weight  of  water  discharged  in  one  second,  then 
Wh"  is  also  the  energy  lost  in  one  second.  But  W  =  wq,  iiwhe 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water  and  q  the  discharge  per  second, 
and  the  value  of  q  is  \7rdhK  Then,  equating  the  two  expressions 
for  the  lost  energy,  and  replacing  F  by  Cv^  where  C  is  a  constant, 
there  results  ^  /         ^  r  7 

wd         w  d 

Xow  C  must  increase  with  the  roughness  of  the  surface  and  hence 
this  expression  is  the  same  in  form  as  (90),  and  it  agrees  with  the 
five  laws  of  experience. 

V^alues  of  //"  having  been  found  by  experiments,  in  the  manner 
described  above,  values  of  the  quantity  /  can  be  computed.  In 
this  way  it  has  been  found  that  /  varies  not  only  with  the  rough- 
ness of  the  interior  surface  of  the  pipe,  but  also  with  its  diameter, 
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and  with  the  velocity  of  flow.  From  the  discussions  of  Fanning, 
Smith,  and  others,  the  mean  values  of  /  given  in  Table  90a  have 
been  compiled,  which  are  applicable  to  clean  cast-iron  and  wrought- 
iron  pipes,  either  smooth  or  coated  with  coal- tar,  and  laid  with 
close  joints. 

Table  90a,    Friction  Factors  for  Clean  Iron  Pipes 


I>iaiiieter 

• 

Velocity  in  Feet  per  Second 

in 
Feet 

I 

2 

3 

♦  . 

6 

10 

15 

o.os 

0.047 

0.041 

.  0.037 

0.034 

0.031 

0.029 

0.028 

O.I 

.038 

.032 

.030 

.028 

.026 

.024 

.023 

0.25 

.032 

.028 

.026 

.025 

.024 

.022 

.021 

OS 

.028 

.026 

.025 

.023 

.022 

.020 

.019 

0.7s 

.026 

.025 

.024 

.022 

.021 

.019 

.018 

I. 

.025 

.024 

.023 

.022 

.020 

.018 

.017 

i-^S 

.024 

.023 

.022 

.021 

.619 

.017 

.016 

1.5 

•023 

.022 

.021 

.020 

.018 

.016 

.015 

1.75 

.022 

.021 

.020 

.018 

•017 

•OIS 

.014 

2. 

.021 

.020 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.014 

.013 

2.5 

.020 

.019 

.018 

.016 

•015 

.013 

.012 

3. 

.019 

.018 

.016 

•015 

.014 

.013 

.012 

35 

.018 

.017 

.016 

.014 

.013 

.012 

4. 

.017 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.012 

.011 

5- 

.016 

ois 

.014 

.013 

.012 

6. 

•01 S 

.014 

•013 

.012 

.Oil 

The  quantity/ may  be  called  the  friction  factor,  and  the  table 
shows  that  its  value  ranges  from  0.05  to  o.oi  for  new  clean  iron 
pipes.    A  rough  mean  value,  often  used,  is 

Friction  factor  /  =  0.02 

It  is  seen  that  the  tabular  values  of  /  decrease  both  when  the 
diameteY  and  when  the  velocity  increases,  and  that  they  vary 
most  rapidly  for  small  pipes  and  low  velocities.  The  probable 
error  of  a  tabular  value  of/  is  about  one  unit  in  the  third  decimal 
j>lace,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  uncertainty  of  10  percent  when 
/  =  0.01 1,  and  to  5  f)ercent  when  /  =  0.021.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  render  computed  values  of  //"  liable  to  the  same  uncertainties; 
but  the  effect  upon  computed  velocities  and  discharges  is  much 
less,  as  will  be  seen  in  Art.  93. 
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To  determine,  therefore,  the  probable  loss  of  head  in  friction, 
the  velocity  v  must  be  known,  and  /  is  taken  from  Table  90a  for 
the  given  diameter  of  pipes.  The  formula  (90)  then  gives  the 
probable  loss  of  head  in  friction.  For  example,  let  /  =  i©  cxx> 
feet,  d  =  I  foot,  t;  =  5.41  feet  per  second.  Then  from  Table  90a 
the  factor/  is  0.021,  and 

h    =  0.021  X X 0.4SS  =  955  feet, 

I 

which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  value,  liable  to  an 

uncertainty  of  5  percent. 

Table  906.     Friction  Head  for  100  Feet  of  Clean  Iron  Pipe 


Diameter 

• 

Velocity  in  Feet  pei 

'Second 

in 

Feet 

X 

2 

3 

4 

6 

10 

xs 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

o.os 

1.46 

5.10 

10.3 

16.9 

34-7 

0.1 

0.59 

1.99 

4.20 

6.97 

14.5 

37.3 

0.25 

.20 

0.70 

1.46 

2.40 

5.37 

137 

29.4 

o-S 

.09 

•32 

0*70 

I.14 

2.46 

6.22 

13.3 

0.7s 

.05 

.21 

.45 

0.73 

1.57 

3-94 

8.40 

• 

I. 

.04 

.15 

•32 

•55 

1. 12 

2.80 

5-95 

125 

.03 

.11 

•25 

•42 

0.85 

2.11 

4.4^ 

i-S 

.02 

.09 

.20 

Z^ 

.67 

1.66 

350 

1-75 

.02 

.07 

.16 

.26 

•54 

^'ii 

2.80 

2. 

.02 

.06 

.13 

.21 

•45 

1.09 

2.27 

2-5 

.01 

•05 

.10 

.16 

.34 

0.81 

1.68 

3- 

.01 

.04 

.07 

.12 

.26 

•67 

1,40 

3-5 

.01 

.03 

.06 

.10 

.21 

.53 

4. 

.02 

•OS 

.08 

.17 

.42 

5. 

.02 

.04 

.06 

•13 

6. 

.01 

•03 

.05 

.10 

From  Table  90a  and  formula  (90)  the  losses  of  head  in  friction 
for  100  feet  of  clean  cast-iron  pipe  have  been  computed  for  differ- 
ent values  of  d  and  /  and  are  given  in  Table  906,  from  which  ap- 
proximate computations  may  be  rapidly  made.  Thus,  for  the 
above  data,  by  interpolation  in  Table  906,  there  is  found  0.952 
feet  for  the  loss  in  100  feet  of  pipe,  and  then  for  10  000  feet  the 
loss  of  head  is  95.2  feet. 
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Prob.  90.  Delermine  the  actual  loss  of  head  in  friction  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  I  =  60  feet,  A  =  8. 33  feet,  ii  =  0.0878  feet,  <;  =  0.OJ334 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  c  =  o.R.  Compute  the  probable  loss  for  the  same 
data  from  formula  (90)  and  also  from  Tabic  906. 

Art,  91.  Loss  of  Head  in  CtfRVAxuRE 
Thus  far  the  pipe  has  been  regarded  as  straight,  so  that  no 
losses  of  head  occur  except  at  entrance  and  in  friction.  But 
when  the  pipe  is  laid  on  a  curve,  the  water  suffers  a  change  in 
direction  whereby  an  increase  of  pressure  is  produced  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  of  the  cur\'e  and  away  from  its  center 
(AtI.  156).  This  increase  in  pressure  causes  eddying  motions  of 
the  water,  from  which  impact  results  and  energy  is  transformed 
into  heat.  The  total  ItKs  of  head  A"'  due  to  any  curve  evidently 
increases  with  its  length,  and  should  be  greater  for  a  small  pipe 
than  (or  a  large  one.  Hence  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  curvature 
of  a  pipe  may  be  written 


i 


h'"  -/, 


dig 


(91), 


in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  curve,  d  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
V  the  mean  velocity  of  flow,  and  /i  is  an  abstract  number  called 
the  curve  factor,  that  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the 
curve  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  center  line  of  the  pipe  is  laid.  Then,  if  R  is 
infinity,  the  pipe  is  straight  and  /i  =  o;  but  as  the  ratio  R/d 
decreases,  the  value  of /i  increases. 

There  are  few  experiments  from  which  to  determine  the  values 
of /i-  Weisbach.  about  1850,  from  a  discussion  of  his  own  ex- 
periments and  those  of  Castel.  deduced  a  formula  for  the  value  of 
/il/d  for  curves  of  one-fourth  of  a  circle,*  and  from  this  the  follow- 
ing values  of  the  curve  factor /i  have  been  computed  : 
for  R'd=     20  10  5  3  2  1.5         i.o 

/i  =  0.004  0.008  o.or6  0.030  0.047  0.072  0,184 
These  values  of /i  are  applicable  only  to  small  smooth  iron  pipes 
where  the  entire  curve  is  without  joints,  since  most  of  the  pipesj 

*  Die  EiperimcnUlc  Hydraulik  (Freiberg,  1855),  p.  159.     Mechanics 
*•  Votk,  1870),  vol,  I,  p,  89S. 
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on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made  were  probably  of 
this  kind. 

Freeman,  in  1889,  made  measurements  of  the  loss  of  head  in 
fire  hose  2.49  and  2.64  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  curves  were 
complete  circles  of  2,  3,  and  4  feet  radius.*  From  the  results 
given  for  the  smaller  hose  the  following  values  of  the  curve  fac- 
tor/i  have  been  found  : 

for  Rjd  =     19.2  14.4         9.6 

/i  =    0.0033       0.0034    0.6048 

while  for  the  larger  hose  the  values  are 

for  Rjd  =     16.2  13.6  8.1 

/i  =    0.0036       0.0046    0.0045 

These  values  are  in  fair  agreement  with  those  given  above  for  the 
small  iron  pipes. 

Williams,  Hubbell,  and  Fenkell,  in  1898  and  1899,  made  meas- 
urements in  Detroit  on  cast-iron  water  mains  having  curves  of 
90°.  From  their  results  for  a  30-inch  pipe  the  values  of  the  curve 
factor/i  have  been  computed  and  are  found  to  be  as  follows : 

for/?/rf=      24  16  10  6  4         2.4 

/i  =    0.036       0.037     0.047     0.060     0.062     0.072 

while  from  their  work  on  a  1 2-inch  pipe  the  values  are 

for  Rjd  =4  3  2  I 

/i=o.o5     0.06     0.06     0.20 

Of  these  values,  those  derived  from  the  larger  pipe  are  the  most 
reliable,  and  it  is  seen  that  they  are  much  greater  than  the  values 
deduced  from  Weisbach's  investigations  on  small  pipes.  Prob- 
ablv  some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
curves  had  rougher  surfaces  and  that  the  joints  were  nearer  to- 
gether than  on  the  straight  portions.  These  experiments  f  were 
made  with  the  Pitot  tube  in  the  manner  explained  in  Arts.  41  and 
86.  They  show  that  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  velocities  in 
the  cross-section  is  quite  different  from  that  for  a  straight  pipe, 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1889,  vol.  21,  p.  363. 
f  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1902,  vol.  47. 
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the  maximum  \'elocity  being  not  at  the  center,  but  between  the 
center  and  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

From  the  experiments  of  Schoder,*  on  6-inch  pipe  and  bt:nds 
of  90°.  the  following  values  of/  have  been  computed  for  velocitiea 
of  5  and  16  feet  per  second: 

for  R/d  =20  15  10  6  .5  2 

r=   5,       /i  =   o.ooS       0.004       o.oio       0.020       0.018       0.049 
P=i6,        /[=   0.008       0.009       o.ou       0.021       0.022       0,059 

The  data  given  by  Davis,*  from  his  esperiments  on  pipe  about 
3^^  inches  in  diameter  for  bends  of  90°,  enable  the  following  values 
of/i  to  be  computed  for  velocities  of  5  and  15  feet  per  second: 

for  R/d  =      10  6  5  4  2  I 

**=   St       /i  =  0.023       0.024       0,027       0.03J       0.081       0,333 
»'=I5'        /i=   0.037       0-051        0.052       0.05S       0.144       0-394 

From  the  experiments  of  Brightmore.f  on  pipes  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  for  bends  of  90°,  the  values  of  /,  given  below  have 
been  computed  for  velocities  of  5  and  10  feet  per  second: 

for  R/d  =      10  6  s  42  I 

r=   5-      /i=  0.013      0-033       0.034       o-°36      0-105       0.406 
v=  10,       /,=   0.013      0.034       0.040        0.046      0.127        '^■i^5 

While  the  above  values  of/j  are  few  in  number,  and  not  wholly 
in  accord,  yet  they  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  roughly  estimating 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  curvature.  For  example,  let  there  be 
two  curves  of  24  and  16  feet  radius  in  a  pipe  2  feet  in  diameter, 
each  curve  being  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  ratios  R/d  are  12 
and  8,  and  the  values  of/i,  taken  from  those  deduced  abo\'e  from 
the  large  Detroit  pipe,  are  0.044  and  0.053.  The  lengths  of  the 
curves  are  37.7  and  25.1  feet,  and  then  from  [91 ), 


i 

^ 


*"'- 


3.044 


am: 


a.83- 


*  TransaclIoDS  American  Sociely  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  5!. 
t  Proceedings  Instilution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol,  169. 
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are  the  losses  of  head  for  the  two  cases.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the 
easier  curve  gives  the  greater  loss  of  head.  By  the  use  of  the 
values  of /i  deduced  from  Weisbach's  investigation,  the  loss  of  head 
is  much  smaller  and  the  sharper  curve  gives  the  greater  loss  of 
head,  since  the  coefficients  of  the  velocity-head  are  found  to  be 
0.13  and  0.14  instead  of  0.83  and  0.66.  The  subject  of  losses  in 
curves  is,  indeed,  in  an  uncertain  state,  since  sufficient  experiments 
have  not  been  made  either  to  definitely  establish  the  validity  of 
(91)i  or  to  determine  authoritative  values  of  the  ciu^e  factor /i. 
Probably  it  will  be  found  that/i  varies  with  the  diameter  d  as  well 
as  with  the  ratio  R/d, 

When  there  are  several  curves  in  a  pipe  line,  the  value  of /i(//rf) 

for  each  curve  is  to  be  found  and  then  these  are  to  be  added  in 

* 

order  to  find  the  total  loss  of  head.    Thus,  in  general, 

A'"=mi—  (91), 

is  the  total  loss  of  head,  in  which  vti  represents  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  fi{l/d)  for  all  the  curves.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  loss  of  head  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
pipe  is  curved  and  that  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  loss  caused  by 
friction  along  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe.  In  other  words  the 
curve  factor  /i  does  not  include  the  friction  factor  /. 

The  lost  head  due  to  curvature  in  a  pipe  line  is  usually  low 
compared  with  that  lost  in  friction,  since  the  number  of  curves 
is  usually  made  as  small  as  possible.  For  example,  take  a  pipe 
1000  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  ten  curves,  five 
being  of  90*^  and  6  inches  radius  and  five  being  of  57^.3  and  5  feet 
radius.  From  (90),  using  0.02  for  the  mean  friction  factor,  the 
loss  of  head  in  friction  is  80  v^/2g.  From  (91)i,  using  the  curve 
factors  deduced  from  Weisbach,  the  loss  of  head  for  the  five  sharp 
curves  is  0.74  V'/2g,  and  that  for  the  five  easy  curves  is  0.4  ir/2g. 

Prob.  91.  If  the  central  angle  of  a  curve  of  18  inches  radius  is  5 7°. 3. 
what  is  the  length  of  the  curve?  If  a  hose,  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  is  laid 
on  this  curve,  compute  the  loss  in  head  due  to  curvature  when  the  velocity 
in  the  hose  is  30  feet  per  second  and  also  when  it  is  15  feet  per  second. 
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Art.  92.  Other  Losses  of  Head 
Thus  far  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe  has  been  supposed  to  be  I 
constant,  so  that  no  losses  of  head  occur  except  at  entrance  (Art.  I 
89).  in  friction  (Art.  90).  and  in  curvature  (Art.  91).  But  if  the  J 
pipe  contains  valves,  or  has  obstructions  in  its  cross-section,  or  is  1 
of  different  diameters,  other  losses  occur  which  are  now  to  be 
considered. 

The  figures  show  three  kinds  of  \*alves  for  regulating  the  flow 
in  pipes:  A  being  a  valve  consisting  of  a  vertical  sliding-gate, 
B  a  cock-valve  formed  by  two  rotating  segments,  and  C  a  throttle- 
valve  or  circular  disk  which  moves  like  a  damper  in  a  stovepipe. 


The  loss  of  head  due  to  these  may  be  very  large  when  they  are 
sufficiently  closed  so  as  to  cause  a  sudden  change  in  velocity.  It 
may  be  expressed  by  _      n^ 

in  which  m  has  the  following  values,  as  determined  by  Weisbach 
from  his  experiments  on  pipes  of  small  diameter.*  For  the  gate- 
valve  let  d'  be  the  vertical  distance  that  the  gate  is  lowered  belov 
the  top  of  the  pipe ;   then 

forJ'/^  =  o         i  i         I        i        I        S       J 

m  =  o.o    0.07     0.26    0.81     2.1     5.5     17     98 
For  the  cock-valve  let  e  be  the  angle  through  which  it  is  turned, 
as  shown  at  B  in  Fip.  02 ;  ihen 

for  $  =  0°         10°        20°      30"   40°     50"     55°     60° 

w  =  o*       0.29        1.6       5.5     17       53       106     206 

In  like  manner,  for  the  throttle-valve  the  coefficients  are  : 

for  0=  s°        10°        20°      30°     40°     50°     60°     65° 

ffi  =  o.24     0.52        15       3-9     II        a       118     356 

'Hedianks  of  EnEimtrini-,  vol.  i,  Coxe's  iranslaiion.  p.  90*, 


I 


65° 
4S6 


75° 


i 
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The  number  m  hence  rapidly  increases  and  becomes  very  great 
when  the  valve  is  fully  closed,  but  as  the  velocity  is  then  zero 
there  is  no  loss  of  head.  The  velocity  v  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
refers  to  that  in  the  main  part  of  the  pipe,  and  not  to  that  in  the 
contracted  section  formed  by  the  valve. 

Kuichling^s  experiments  *  on  a  gate-valve  for  a  24-inch  pipe 
give  values  of  m  which  are  somewhat  greater  than  those  deduced 
by  Weisbach  from  pipes  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  Con- 
sidering the  great  variation  in  size,  the  agreement  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  one.    He  found 

{otd'/d=   §       1^       i        f         f        M 
w  =  o.8     1.6     3.3     8.6     22.7     41.2 

and  his  computed  value  of  m  when  d'/d  equals  |  is  75.6. 

An  accidental  obstruction  in  a  pipe  may  be  regarded  as  causing 
a  contraction  of  section,  followed  by  a  sudden  expansion,  and  the 
loss  of  head  due  to  it  is,  by  Art.  76, 


m 


2g  2g 

where  a  is  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  pipe,  and  a'  that  of  the 
diminished  section.  This  formula  shows  that  when  a'  is  one- 
half  of  a,  the  loss  of  head  is  equal  to  the  velocity-head,  and  that 
m  rapidly  increases  as  a'  diminishes.  The  same  formula  gives 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  sudden  enlargement  of  a  pipe  from  the 
area  a'  to  a. 

Air-valves  are  placed  at  high  points  on  a  pipe  line  in  order  to 
allow  the  escape  of  air  that  collects  there.  Mud-valves  or  blow- 
ofTs  are  placed  at  low  points  in  order  to  clean  out  deposits  that  may 
be  formed  as  well  as  to  empty  the  pipe  when  necessary.  These 
are  arranged  so  as  not  to  contract  the  section,  and  the  losses  of 
head  caused  by  them  are  generally  very  small.  When  a  blow- 
off  pipe  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  through  it  with  the  velocity 
z\  the  loss  of  head  at  its  entrance,  even  when  the  edges  are  rounded, 
is  as  high  as  or  higher  than  0.56  v^/2gy  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Fletcher. 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1892,  vol.  26,  p.  449. 
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In  the  following  pages  the  symbol  A""  will  be  used  to  denote 
the  sum  of  all  the  losses  of  head  due  to  valves  and  contractions  of 
section.    Then  ^..  =  ,^^1  .(92) 

in  which  nh  will  denote  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  m  due  to  these 
causes.  In  case  no  mention  is  made  regarding  these  sources  of 
loss  they  are  supposed  not  to  exist,  so  that  both  nh  and  A"''  are 
simply  zero. 

Prob.  92.  Which  causes  the  greater  loss  of  head  in  a  24-inch  pipe, 
a  gate- valve  one-half  closed,  or  five  90®  curves  of  16  feet  radius  ? 

Art.  93.    Formula  for  Mean  Velocity 

The  mean  velocity  in  a  pipe  can  now  be  deduced  for  the  con- 
dition of  steady  flow.  The  total  head  being  A,  and  the  effective 
velocity-head  of  the  issuing  stream  being  v'^/ig,  the  lost  head  is 
h  —  r^/2g,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  or 

A  -  i^  =  A'  +  A"  +  A'"  +  A"" 

Substituting  in  this  the  values  of  the  four  lost  heads,  as  de- 
termined in  the  four  preceding  articles,  it  becomes 

h =  m h/- Vtnx Vnh  — 

2g  2g  d  2g  2g  2g 

and  by  solving  for  v  there  is  found 


-n/; 


.2^  _ 


(93): 


+  m  +f(l/d)  +  Wi  +  W2 
which  is  the  general  formula  for  the  mean  velocity  in  a  pipe  of 
constant  cross-section. 

The  most  common  case  is  that  of  a  pipe  which  has  no  curves, 
or  curves  of  such  large  radius  that  their  influence  is  very  small, 
and  which  has  no  partially  closed  valves  or  other  obstructions. 
For  this  case  both  Wi  and  w^  are  zero,  and,  taking  m  as  0.5,  the 
formula  becomes  

which  applies  to  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  engineering  practice. 
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In  this  formula  the  friction  factor  /  is  a  function  of  v  to  be 
taken  from  Table  90a,  and  hence  v  cannot  be  directly  computed, 
but  must  be  obtained  by  successive  approximations.  For  exam- 
ple, let  it  be  required  to  compute  the  velocity  of  discharge  from 
a  pipe  3000  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter  under  a  head  of  9 
feet.  Here  /  =  3000,  d  =  0.5,  and  A  =  9  feet,  and  taking  for 
/  the  rough  mean  value  0.02,  formula  (93)2  gives 

V  =  \/ ; ^ ^ =  2.2  feet  per  second. 

>  1.5  +  0.02  X  3000  X  2 

The  approximate  velocity  is  hence  2.2  feet  per  second  and  enter- 
ing the  table  with  this,  the  value  of/  is  found  to  be  0.026.  Then 
the  formula  gives 

v  =  \  ; ^ 2 =  1.92  feet  per  second. 

>  1.5  + 0.026  X  3000  X  2 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  probable  value  of  the  velocity,  since 
the  table  gives/  =  0.026  for  z;  =  1.92.  In  this  manner  by  one 
or  two  trials  the  value  of  v  can  be  computed  so  as  to  agree  with 
the  corresponding  value  of  /. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  general  formula  (93)  1  let  the  pipe 
in  the  above  example  be  supposed  to  have  forty  90°  curves 
of  6  inches  radius,  and  to  contain  two  gate-valves  which  are  half 
closed.  Then  from  Arts.  91  and  92  there  are  found  mi  =  11.6 
for  the  curves  and  w^  =  4.2  for  the  gates.     The  mean  velocity 

then  is  /         ~        tt: 

V  =  \/ -^-^ ^ —  =  1.83  feet  per  second, 

>/ 1 7.3 +  0.026X6000  ^         ^ 

which  is  but  a  trifle  less  than  that  found  before.  With  a  shorter 
pipe,  however,  the  influence  of  the  curves  and  gates  in  retarding 
the  flow  would  be  more  marked. 

The  head  required  to  produce  a  given  velocity  v  can  be  ob- 
tained from  (93)i  or  (93)2.  Thus  from  the  general  formula  the 
required   head   is 

h  =  (i  +m+f(l/d)+ini  +  m2)— 

in  which  for  common  computations  m  =  0.5,  while  nti  and  m^i  are 
neglected. 
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The  error  in  the  computed  velocity  due  to  an  error  of  one  uiiit  I 

in  the  last  decimal  of  the  friction  factor/  is  always  relatively  less  than  I 

the  error  in  /  itself.     For  instance,  where  v  is  computed  for  the  above  A 

example  with  /  =  0.025,   which  is  4  percent    less    than    0.026,   its  J 

value  is  found  to  be  i.q6  feet  per  second,  or  1  [x'rcent  greater  than  1 

1.92.     In  general  the  percentage  of  error  in  v  is  less  than  one-half  j 

of  that  in  /.     It  hence  appears  that  computed  \'elocities  are  liable  I 

to  probable  errors  ranging  from  i  to  5  percent,  owing  to  impwrfections  I 

in  the  tabular  values  of  /  for  new  clean  pipes.     This  uncertainty  I 

is  as  a  rule  still  further  increased  by  various  causes,  so  that  5  per-  J 

cent  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  probable  error  in  computations  1 

of  velocity  and  discharge  from  pipes.  I 

Velocities  greater  than   15  feet  per  second  are  very  unusual  in  J 

pipes,  and  but  little  is  known  as  lo  the  values  of  /  for  such  cases.    For  1 

velodtiesless  than  o.sfeetpersecond.thevaluesof/are  also  not  known  J 

(Art.  110),  so  that  only  a  rough  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  computa-  1 

tions.     The  usual  velocity  in  water  mains  is  less  than  five  feet  per  | 

second,  it  being  found  inadvisable  to  allow  swifter  flow  on  account  ' 
of  the  great  loss  of  head  in  friction, 

Prob.  93.  Using  for  /  the  mean  value  0.02  compute  the  head  required 
to  cause  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  in  a  pipe  15  000  feet  long  and  18 
inches  in  diameter. 

Art.  94.    Computation  of  Discoarge 

The  discharge  per  second  from  a  pipe  of  given  diameter  is  1 

found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  of  discharge  by  the  area  of  the  J 

cross-section  of  the  pipe,  or  I 

q  =  \-n-dh>  =  0.7854  d'h                             (&4)  I 

in  which  r  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of  the  last  article.  I 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  discharge  in  gallons  1 

per  minute  from  a  clean  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter  and  1500  feet  I 
long  under  a  head  of  64  feet.     Here  d  =  0,25,  /  =  1500.  and  k  = 
64  feet.    Then  for/  =  0.02  the  velocity  is  found  from  (93)j  to 
be  5.82  feet  per  second  ;  then  from  Table  90a  is  found/  =  0,024 
and  the  velocity  is  5.30  feel  per  second.    The  discharge  in  cubic 

feet  per  second  is  1 

q  =  0.7854  X  0.25'  X  5.30  =  0.260  I 
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which  is  equal  to  116.7  gallons  per  minute.  This  is  the  probable 
result,  which  is  liable  to  the  same  uncertainty  as  the  velocity,  say 
about  3  percent ;  so  that  strictly  the  discharge  should  be  written 
1 16.7  ±  3.6  gallons  per  minute. 

By  inserting  the  value  of  v  from  (93)2  in  the  above  expression 
for  q  it  becomes 


^  I. 


M. 


5  +f(l/d) 
and  from  this  the  head  required  to  produce  a  given  discharge  is 


2 


These  formulas  are  not  more  convenient  for  precise  computations 
than  the  separate  expressions  for  Vy  q,  and  h  previously  estab- 
lished, since  v  must  be  computed  in  order  to  select/ from  the  table. 
For  approximate  computations,  however,  when  /  may  be  taken 
as  0.02,  they  may  advantageously  be  used.  In  the  English  system 
of  measures  h  and  d  are  to  be  taken  in  feet  and  q  in  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  the  constants  in  these  two  formulas  have  the  values 

jir  y/ig  =  6.299         S/TT^g  =  0.0252 

The  last  formula  shows  that  the  head  required  for  a  pipe  of  given 
diameter  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  proposed  discharge. 
Thus,  if  a  head  of  50  feet  delivers  8  cubic  feet  per  second  through 
a  certain  pipe,  a  head  of  about  200  feet  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  16  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Prob.  94.  What  head  is  required  to  discharge  6  gallons  per  minute 
through  a  pipe  i  inch  in  diameter  and  1000  feet  long  ? 

Art.  95.    Computation  of  Diameter 

It  is  an  important  practical  problem  to  determine  the  diameter 
of  a  pipe  to  discharge  a  given  quantity  of  water  under  a  given 
head  and  length.  The  last  equation  above  serves  to  solve  this 
case,  if  the  curve  and  valve  resistances  be  omitted,  as  all  the 
quantities  in  it  except  d  are  known.     This  equation  reduces  to 
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and  for  the  English  system  of  measures  this  becomes 


-o.4785[(i.5i+/()^]' 


(96)1 


which  is  the  formula  for  computing  d  when  h,  I,  and  d  are  in  (eet 
and  9  is  in  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  value  of  the  friction  factor 
J  may  be  taken  as  0.02  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  d  in  the  right- 
hand  member  being  neglected,  an  approximate  value  of  the  diam-  J 
eter  is  computed.     The  velocity  is  next  found  by  the  formula 

u  =  q/a  =  q/o.-]&S4iP 
and  from  the  Table  90a  the  value  of  /  thereto  corresponding  is  I 
selected.     The  computation  for  d  is  then  repeated,  placing  in  the 
right-hand  member  the  approximate  value  of  d.     Thus  by  one 
or  two  trials  the  diameter  is  computed  which  will  very  closely 
satisfy  the  given  conditions. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  diameter  I 
of  a  new  pipe  which  will  deliver  500  gallons  per  second,  its  length  | 
being  4500  feet  and  the  head  24  feet.     Here  the  discharge  is 

q=  500/7.481  =  66.84  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  approximate  value  of  d  then  is 

/o.o2X45ooX66.84=\^  ^ 


a  =  o.479i 
From  this  the  mean  velocity  of  flow  is 

=  7.6  feet  per  second, 


3  35  feet. 


66.8 


■elocity  I 


0-7854  X  3.35* 
and  from  the  table  the  value  of/  for  this  diameter  and 
is  found  to  be  0.013.    Then 

J  =  o.479[(i-5  X  3-35  +  0.013  X  4500)— ^^ 

from  which  d  =  3.125  feet.  With  this  value  of  d  the  velocity 
is  now  found  to  be  8.71  feet,  so  that  no  change  results  in  the  value 
of/.  The  required  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  therefore  3.1  feet,  or 
about  37  inches ;  but  as  the  regular  market  sizes  of  pipes  furnish 
only  36  inches  and  40  inches,  one  of  these  must  be  used,  and  it  J 
will  be  on  the  side  of  safety  to  select  the  larger. 
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It  is  very  important,  in  determining  the  size  of  a  pipe,  .to  ako 
consider  that  the  interior  surface  may  become  rough  by  corrosion 
and  incrustation,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  friction  factor 
and  diminishing  the  discharge.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
waters  deposit  incrustations  which  in  a  few  years  render  the  values 
of  /  more  than  double  those  given  in  Table  90a.  In  Art.  106 
will  be  found  values  of  the  friction  factor  as  determined  by  ex- 
periment on  various  pipes  of  different  ages.  The  increase  in 
/  from  these  causes  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great  in  a  large  pipe  as  in 
a  small  one,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  for  the  above  example 
they  might  be  sufficient  to  make/  as  large  as  0.03.  Applying  this 
value  to  the  computation  of  the  diameter  from  the  given  data 
there  is  found  d  =  3.6  feet  =  about  43  inches. 

The  sizes  of  iron  pipes  generally  found  in  the  market  are  |,  f,  i, 
li,  if,  2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18,  20,  24,  27, 30, 36, 40, 44,  and  48  inches, 
while  intermediate  and  larger  sizes  must  be  made  to  order.  The  com- 
putation of  the  diameter  is  merely  a  guide  to  enable  one  of  these  sizes 
to  be  selected,  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  that  the  numer- 
ical work  should  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  precision.  In  fact, 
three-figure  logarithms  are  usually  sufficient  to  determine  reliable 
values  of  d  from  formula  (95). 

Prob.  95.  Compute  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  to  deliver  50  gallons  per 
minute  under  a  head  of  4  feet  when  its  length  is  500  feet.  Also  when  its 
length  is  5000  feet. 

Art.  96.    Short  Pipes 

A  pipe  is  said  to  be  short  when  its  length  is  less  than  about 
500  times  its  diameter,  and  very  short  when  the  length  is  less  than 
about  50  diameters.  In  both  cases  the  coefficient  Ci  should  be 
estimated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  upper  end  as  precisely 
as  possible,  and  the  length  /  should  not  include  the  first  three 
diameters  of  the  pipe,  as  that  portion  properly  belongs  to  the  tube 
which  is  regarded  as  discharging  into  the  pipe.  In  attempting 
to  compute  the  discharge  for  such  pipes,  it  is  often  found  that  the 
velocity  is  greater  than  given  in  Table  90a,  and  hence  that  the 
friction  factor/ cannot  be  ascertained.  For  this  reason  no  accu- 
rate estimate  can  be  made  of  the  discharge  from  short  pipes  under 
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high  heads,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  use  (hem 
in  engineering  constructions. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  compute  the  velocity  of   i 
flow  from  a  pipe  i  fool  in  diameter  and  loo  feet  long  under  a  head 
of  loo  feet,  the  upper  end  being  so  arranged  that  Cj  =  0.80,  and 
hence  m  =  0.56  fArt.  89).     Neglecting  mi  and  mj,  since  the  pipe 
has  no  cu^^■es  or  valves,  formula  (93)i  for  the  velocity  becomes 

v  =  J        '^^   - 

\  1.56 +/{l/d) 

and,  using  for/  the  rough  mean  value  0,02  and  taking  /  as  97  feet, 
there  is  found  42.9  feet  per  second  for  the  mean  velocity.  Now 
there  is  no  experimental  knowledge  regarding  the  value  of  the 
friction  factor/  for  such  high  velocities  in  iron  pipes,  but  judging 
from  the  table  it  is  probable  that/  may  be  about  0.015.  Using 
this  instead  of  o.03  gi\-es  for  v  the  value  46  feet  per  second. 

TTie  general  equation  for  the  velocity  of  discharge  deduced  in 
Art.  93  may  be  applied  to  very  short  pipes  by  writing  /  —  3*^  in 
place  of  I.  and  placing  for  m  its  value  in  terms  of  the  coefficient  Cj. 
ft  then  becomes 


Hh 


-,+f 
c? 


(96) 


If  in  this  I  equals  ^d,  the  velocity  is  c^  VsgA,  which  is  the  same  as 
for  the  short  cylindrical  tube.  If/  =  i2d.J  =  o.oz,  and  ci  =  0.82. 
it  gives  V  =  0.774  V2^A,  which  agrees  well  with  the  value  given 
by  Art.  84  for  this  case.  If  /  =  6od,  it  gives  v  =  0.613  '^^^'7 
which  is  2  percent  greater  than  the  value  given  by  Art.  84. 

Prob.  96.     Compute  the  discharge  per  second  for  a  pipe  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  40  inches  lohg  under  a  head  of  4  feet. 

Art.  97.    Long  Pipes 

For  long  pipes  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance  becomes  very  small 

compared  with  that  lost  in  friction,  and  the  velocity-head  is  also 

small.    Formula  (93)2  for  the  mean  velocity  is 
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in  which  the  first  term  in  the  denominator  represents  the  effect 
of  the  velocity-head  and  the  entrance-head,  the  mean  value  of 
the  latter  being  0.5.  Now  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  1.5 
may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  other  term,  when  the 
error  thus  produced  in  v  is  less  than  i  percent.  Taking  for  / 
its  mean  value,  this  will  be  the  case  when 


Vi.5  +  o.o'2//d  ,  / 

^  =  1. 01,     whence     --  =  3750 

V0.02  l/d  a 

Therefore,  when  /  is  greater  than  about  40ooe/  the  pipe  will  be 
called  long. 

For  long  pipes  under  uniform  flow  the  velocity  is  found  from 
the  above  equation  by  dropping  1.5,  and  the  discharge  is  found 
by  multiplying  this  mean  velocity  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 
Hence  the  formulas  for  velocity  and  discharge  are 

which  for  the  English  system  of  measures  becomes 

V  =  S.02yj^  q-6.30yj^  (97), 

From  these  expressions  for  q  the  general  and  special  formulas  for 
computing  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  for  a  given  discharge,  length, 
and  head  are  found  to  be 

,>.±.f  ..o.47,(«'  (97). 

TT'fy   h  \  h  J 

These  equations  show  that  for  very  long  pipes  the  discharge  varies 
directly  as  the  2^  power  of  the  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  length. 

In  the  above  formulas,  (/,  //,  and  /  are  to  be  taken  in  feet,  q 
in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and/  is  to  be  found  from  Table  90a,  an 
approximate  value  of  v  being  first  obtained  by  taking  /  as  0.02. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  computations  of  discharge  or 
diameter  from  these  formulas  are  liable  to  uncertainty  on  account 
of  imperfect  knowledge  regarding  the  friction  factors.  Especially 
when  the  velocities  are  lower  than  one  or  higher  than  fifteen  feet 
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per  second  the  results  obtained  can  be  regarded  as  rough  estimates 
only.  The  value  of  It  in  these  formulas  is  really  the  friction-head 
A",  since  in  their  deduction  the  nther  heads,  A',  A'",  and  A"",  have 
been  neglected  as  insensible.  Hence  when  the  diameter  d,  the 
length  /,  the  total  head  A,  and  the  discharge  q  have  been  measured 
for  a  long  pijx;  the  friction  factor/  may  be  computed.  In  this 
manner  much  of  the  data  was  obtained  from  which  Table  90a 
has  been  compiled. 

For  circular  orifices  and  for  short  tubes  of  equal  length  under 
the  same  head,  the  discharge  vari^as  tlje  square  of  the  diameter. 
For  pipes  of  equal  length  under  a  givcrf-hyhd  the  discharges  vary 
more  rapidly  owing  to  the  influence  of  friction,  for  formula  (97)2 
shows  thai  iff  be  constant,  g  varies  as  d*.  The  relative  discharg- 
ing capacities  of  pipes  hence  vary  approximately  as  the  2J  powers 
of  their  diameters.  Thus,  if  two  pipes  of  diameters  di  and  rfj 
have  same  length  and  head,  and  if  91  and  qi  be  their  discharges, 

qi/qt  =  dx^/di^  or  q2=(di/d,)% 
For  example,  if  there  be  two  pipes  of  6  and  12  inches  diameter, 
difd\  equals  2  and  hence  q^  =  5.7^1,  or  the  second  pipe  discharges 
nearly  six  times  as  much  as  the  first.  In  a  similar  manner  it  can 
be  shown  that  32  pipes  of  6  inches  diameter  have  the  same  dis- 
charging capacity  as  i  pipe  34  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  variation  in  the  friction  factor  is  taken  into  account, 
the  formula  gives 

9!-?,(*/d,)'(/,//,)' 
Now  as  the  values  of/  varj-  not  only  with  the  diameter  but  with 
the  velocity,  a  solution  cannot  be  made  except  in  particular  cases. 
For  the  above  example  let  the  velocity  be  about  3  feet  per  second ; 
then  from  the  table /i  =  0.023  and/i  =  0,019.  anfl  accordingly 

?j  =  ?.(2)*(l.2)*  =  6.2?i 

«r  the  1 2-inch  pipe  discharges  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  the 
6-inch  pipe. 

Prob.  97.     Compuie  ihc  diameter  required  to  deliver  15  000  cubic  feet    I 
per  hour  through  a  pipe  i6  500  feet  long  under  a,  head  of  334.7  feet.     If 
this  quantity  is  carried  m  two  pipes  of  equal  diameter,  what  should  be  their 
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Fig.  98a. 


Art.  98.    Piezometer  Measurements 

Let  a  piezometer  tube  be  inserted  into  a  pipe  at  any  point  A 
at  the  distance  k  from  the  reservoir  measured  along  the  pipe  line. 
Let  AiDi  be  the  vertical  depth  of  this  point  below  the  water  level 
of  the  reservoir ;  then  if  the  flow  be  stopped  at  the  end  C,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  to  the  point  A^    But  when  the  flow  occurs, 

the  water  level  in  the  pie- 
zometer stands  at  some 
point  Ci,  and  the  pressure- 
head  at  A  is  Ai,  or  CiA 
in  the  figure.  The  distance 
AiCi  then  represents  the 
velocity-head  plus  all  the 
losses  of  head  between  A 
and  the  reservoir.  If  no  losses  of  head  occur  except  at  entrance 
and  in  friction,  the  value  of  AiCi  then  is 

2g  2g  d  2g 

from  which  the  piezometric  height  can  be  found  when  v  has  been 
determined  by  direct  measurement  or  by  gaging. 

For  example,  let  the  total  length  /  =  3000  feet,  d  =  6  inches. 
h  =  g  feet,  and  m  =  0.5.  Then,  as  in  Art.  93,  there  is  found 
/  =  0.026  and  V  =  1. 91 7  feet  per  second.  The  position  of  the 
top  of  the  piezometric  column  is  then  given  by 

Z?i  =(1.5+ 0.052 /i)X  0.05714 

and  the  height  of  that  column  above  the  pipe  is 

h  =  A^i-H, 

Thus  if  /i  =  1000  feet,  Hi  =  3.06  feet;  and  if  k—  2000  feet, 
III  =  6.03  feet.  If  the  pipe  is  so  laid  that  AiDi  is  9  feet,  the  cor- 
responding pressure-heads  are  then  5.94  and  2.97  feet. 

For  a  second  piezometer  inserted  at  A  at  the  distance  k  from 
the  entrance,  the  value  Ho  is 

Ho  = \-m f-/-  — 

2g  2g  d  2g 
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Subtracting  from  this  the  expression  for  IIi,  there  is  found 

H,  -  H,  ^/^-^^  (98), 

<l      2g 

The  second  member  of  this  formula  is  the  head  lost  in  friclioii  in 
the  length  /j  —  /|  (Art.  90),  and  the  first  member  is  the  difference 
of  the  piezometer  elevations.  Thus  is  again  proved  the  principle 
of  Art.  85,  that  the  difference  of  two  piezometer  elevations  shows 
the  head  lost  in  the  pipe  between  them  ;  in  Art.  85  the  elevations 
Hi  and  //j  were  measured  upward  from  the  datum  plane,  while 
here  they  have  been  measured  downward  from  the  water  level 
in  the  reservoir. 

B\'  the  help  of  this  principle  the  velocity  of  flow  in  a  pipe  may 
be  approximately  determined.  A  line  of  levels  is  run  between 
the  points  A  and  D2.  which  are  selected  so  that  no  sharp  curves 
occur  between  them,  and  thus  the  difference  Hi  —  Hi  is  found, 
while  the  length  A  -  A  is  ascertained  by  careful  chaining.  Then, 
from  the  above  formula. 


2g(B,-B,}d 


(98), 


from  which  v  can  be  computed  by  the  help  of  the  friction  factors 
in  Table  90a.  For  example,  Stearns,  in  1880,  made  experiments 
on  a  conduit  pipe  4  feet  in  diameter  under  different  velocities  of 
flow.*  In  experiment  No,  1  the  length  I2  —  h  was  1747.2  feet, 
and  the  difference  of  the  piezometer  levels  was  1.243  f^^t-  As- 
suming  for/ the  mean  value  o.oi,  and  using  33.16  feet  per  second 
second  for  g.  the  velocity  was 

^     /64.32X  1.243X4  =        fp^t  per  second. 
\      0.02X1747  ^  *^ 

This  velocity  in  the  table  of  friction  factors  gives/  =  0.015  ^^r 
a  4-foot  pipe,  Hence,  repeating  the  computation,  there  is  found 
3.50  feet  per  second  ;  it  is  accordingly  uncertain  whether  the 
value  of  /  is  0.015  or  0.014,  If  the  latter  value  be  used,  there  is 
found  V  =  3.6J  feet  per  second.  The  actual  velocity,  as  deter- 
mined by  measurement  of  the  water  over  a  weir,  was  3.738  feet 

aSodeiyof  CivLl  Engineers,  1S85,  vol.  i 
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per  second,  which  shows  that  the  computation  is  in  error  about 
4  percent. 

In  order  that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  with  piezom- 
eters it  is  necessary,  particularly  imder  low  pressure-heads,  that 
the  tubes  be  inserted  into  the  pipe  at  right  angles.  If  they  be 
inclined  with  or  against  the  current,  the  pressure-head  hi  will  be 
greater  or  less  than  that  due  to  the  pressure  at  the  mouth.  Let 
0  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  flow  and  the  inserted 
piezometer  tube.  Since  the  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  proportional  to  the  velocity-head  (Art.  27),  the  compK>nent 
of  this  in  the  direction  of  the  inserted  tube  tends  to  increase  the 
normal  pressure-height  h\  when  0  is  less  than  90°  and  to  decrease 
it  when  0  is  greater  than  90°.    Thus 

ho  =  hi  +  n  —  cos  0 

may  be  written  as  approximately  applicable  to  the  two  cases  in 

which  «  is  a  coefficient 
the  value  of  which  has 
not  been  ascertained. 
In  this,  if  the  tube  be 
inserted  normal  to  the 
pipe,  0  =  90°  and  ho  be- 
comes Ai,  the  height 
due  to  the  static  pres- 
sure in  the  pipe ;  if  f  =  o,  the  angle  0  has  no  effect  upon  the 
piezometer  readings.  But  if  0  differs  from  90°  by  a  small  angle, 
the  error  in  the  reading  may  be  large  when  the  velocity  in  the 
pipe  is  high.     Fig.  986  illustrates  the  three  cases. 

The  question  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  pressure-head  should 
be  measured  deserves  consideration.  In  the  fig- 
ures of  preceding  articles  //i  and  /rg  have  been  esti- 
mated upward  from  the  center  of  the  pipe,  and  it 
is  now  to  be  shown  that  this  is  probably  correct. 
Let  Fig.  98c:  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  pipe  to 
which  are  attached  three  piezometers  as  shown.  If 
there    be    no  velocity  in    the    tube  or  pipe,  the  Fig.  08c. 


Fig.  9Sb. 
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water  surface  stands  at  the  same  level  in  each  piezomeicr.  and 
^^iKjineaD  presswe-head  is  certainly  the  distance  of  that  level  above 
'Yil^<ceDter  of  the  cross-section.  If  the  water  in  the  pipe  be  in  motion, 
lliobably  the  same  would  hold  true.  Referring  to  formula  (75), 
and  to  F'ig.  75a,  it  is  also  seen  that  if  there  be  no  velocity  li'  =  hi~li2. 
which  cannot  be  true  unless  A,  —  A,  =  o,  since  there  can  be  no  loss 
of  head  in  the  transmission  of  static  pressures ;  hence  hi  and  Aj  cannot 
be  measured  from  the  top  of  the  section.  In  any  event,  since  the  pie- 
zometer heights  represent  the  mean  pressures,  it  appears  that  they 
should  be  reckoned  upward  from  the  center  of  the  section.  The  pie- 
zometer couplings  for  hose  devised  by  Freeman  are  arranged  with  con- 
nections on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  as  are  also  those  used  for  the 
Venturi  meter  (Art.  38).  and  thus  the  results  obtained  correspond  to 
mean  pressures  or  pressure- heads.  Even  in  cases  where  the  two  points 
of  connection  are  so  near  together  that  the  difference  Ht  —  Hi,  can  be 
measured  by  a  differential  manometer  (Art.  37),  the  method  of  con- 
necting the  tubes  to  the  ])ipes  should  receive  careful  attention. 

Prob.  98.  .\t  a  point  joo  feet  from  tht  reservoirj  and  iS  feet  below  its 
surface,  a  pressure  gage  reads  10.5  pounds  per  square  inch ;  at  a  point  8500 
fcvt  from  the  reservoir  and  iSo.$  feet  below  its  surface,  it  reads  61  pounds 
per  square  inch.     If  the  pipe  is  iz  inches  in  diameter,  compute  the  disdiarge 

*^  Art.  99.    Tiie  Hydraulic  Gradient 

The  hydraulic  gradient  is  a  line  which  connects  the  water 

levels  in  piezometers  placed  at  intervals  along  the  pipe ;  or  rather, 

it   is   the  line   to   which   the  j  , 

water    levels    would    rise 

piezometer     tubes    were     i 

serled.      In  Fig.  98(i  the  line 

BC  is  the  hydraulic  gradient, 

and   it   is  now   to   be   shown 

that    for  a   pipe   of   uniform 

size  this  is  approximately  a 

straight  line.     For  a  pipe  discharging  freely  into  the  air,  as  in  Fig. 

98a,  this  line  joins  the  outlet  end  with  a  point  B  near  the  top  of 

the  reservoir.     For  a  pipe  with  submerged  discharge,  as  in  Fig. 

99a,  it  joins  the  lower  water  level  with  the  point  B. 

Let  Di  be  any  point  on  the  pipe  distant  h  from  the  reservoir, 
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measured  along  the  pipe  line.  The  piezometer  there  placed 
rises  to  Ci,  which  is  a  point  in  the  hydraulic  gradient.  The  equa- 
tion of  this  line  with  reference  to  the  origin  A  is  given  by  the  first 
equation  of  Art.  98,  or  .^ 

in  which  ^i  is  the  ordinate  A\Ci,  and  h  is  the  abscissa  AAiy  pro- 
vided that  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  sensibly  equivalent  to  its 
horizontal  projection.  In  this  equation  the  first  term  of  the 
second  member  is  constant  for  a  givAi  velocity,  and  is  represented 
in  the  figure  by  ^5  or  AiBi ;  the  second  term  varies  wi^h  /i,  and 
is  represented  by  BiCi,  The  gradient  is  therefore  a  straight  line, 
subject  to  the  provision  that  the  pipe  is  laid  approximately  hori- 
zontal ;  which  is  usually  the  case  in  practice,  since  quite  material 
vertical  variations  may  exist  in  long  pipes  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  horizontal  distances. 

When  the  variable  point  A  is  taken  at  the  outlet  end  of  the 
pipe,  Hi  becomes  the  head  A,  and  h  becomes  the  total  length  /, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  of  Art.  93,  if  the  losses  of  head  due  to 
curvature  and  valves  be  omitted.  When  rfi  is  taken  very  near 
the  inlet  end,  l\  becomes  zero  and  the  ordinate  Hi  becomes  AB, 
which  represents  the  velocity-head  plus  the  loss  of  head  at  en- 
trance to  the  pipe. 

When  there  are  easy  horizontal  curves  in  a  pipe  line,  the  above 
conclusions  are  unaffected,  except  that  the  gradient  BC  is  always 
vertically  above  the  pipe,  and  therefore  can  be  called  straight 
only  by  courtesy,  although  as  before  the  ordinate  BiCi  is  propor- 
tional to  l\.  When  there  are  sharp  curves,  the  inclination  of  the 
hydraulic  gradient  becomes  greater  and  it  is  depressed  at  each 
curve  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  loss  of  head  which  there  occurs. 
When  an  obstruction  occurs  in  a  pipe,  or  a  valve  is  partially 
closed,  there  is  a  sudden  depression  of  the  gradient  at  the  ob- 
struction or  at  the  valve. 

If  the  pipe  is  so  laid  that  a  portion  of  it  rises  above  the  hy- 
draulic gradient  as  at  Z>i  in  Fig.  99i,  an  entire  change  of  condition 
generally  results.     If  the  pipe  is  closed  at  C,  all  the  piezometers 
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stand  in  the  Unc  AA,  at  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  reser- 
voir. When  the  valve  at  C  is  opened,  the  flow  at  first  occurs 
under  nonna]  conditions,  h  being  the  head  and  BC  the  hydraulic 
gradient.  The  pressure-head 
at  Di  is  then  negative,  and 
represented  by  DiCi.  As  a 
consequence  air  tends  to  enter 
the  pipe,  and  when  it  does  so, 
owing  to  defective  Joints,  the 
continuity    of    the    flow     is  ^  '^"  ""'■ 

broken,  and  then  the  pipe  from  Z)|  to  C  is  only  partly  lilJcd 
with  water.  The  hydraulic  gradient  is  then  shifted  to  BDi,  the 
discharge  occurs  at  Di  under  the  head  AjDi,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  pipe  acts  merely  as  a  channel  to  deliver  the  flow.  It 
usually  happens  that  this  change  results  in  a  great  diminution 
of  the  discharge,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  dig  up  and  relay 
portions  of  a  pipe  line  which  ha\e  been  inadvertently  run  above 
the  hydraulic  gradient.  This  trouble  can  always  be  avoided  by 
preparing  a  profile  of  the  proposed  route,  drawing  the  hydraulic 
gradient  upon  it,  and  excavating  the  pipe  trench  well  below  the 
gradient.  In  cases  where  the  cost  of  this  excavation  is  so  great 
that  it  is  resolved  to  lay  the  pipe  above  the  gradient,  all  the  joints 
of  the  pipe  above  the  gradient  should  be  made  absolutely  tight 
so  that  no  air  can  enter  the  pipe  and  interrupt  the  flow. 

When  a  large  part  of  the  pipe  lies  abo\e  the  hydraulic  gradient 
it  is  cafled  a  siphon.  Conditions  sometimes  exist  which  require 
a  pipe  line  to  be  laid  as  a  siphon  for  a  short  distance.  In  such 
a  case  an  air  chamber  is  sometimes  built  at  the  highest  elevation 
so  that  air  may  collect  in  it  instead  of  in  the  pipe-,  and  provision 
is  made  for  recharging  the  siphon  when  the  flow  ceases  by  admit- 
ting water  at  the  highest  elevation,  or  by  operating  a  suction- 
pump  placed  there,  or  by  forcing  water  into  the  pipe  by  a  pump 
located  at  a  lower  elevation.  Probably  the  largest  siphon  ever 
constructed  is  that  laid  about  1885  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
it  being  4}  inches  in  diameter,  and  730  feet  long,  with  the  summit 
10  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  pipe  line.     The  air  that 
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collected  at  the  summit  was  removed  by  operating  a  steam  ejec- 
tor for  a  few  minutes  each  day.* 

The  pressure-head  hi  at  any  point  on  the  pipe  line  distant  /i 
from  the  reservoir  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  static  head  on  that 
point,  the  entrance-head  h\  and  the  friction-head  A"  by  inspection 
of  Fig.  99a ;  thus,  ^^^  a^d^_  h' -  k" 

Further,  from  the  similar  triangles  in  the  figure, 

that  is,  the  loss  in  friction  in  the  distance  li  is  proportional  to  /j.  For 
long  pipes,  in  which  h'  is  small,  this  may  be  written  A"  =  hQi  I), 
or  the  friction  loss  at  any  point  on  the  pipe  line  is  proportional  to  the 
total  head  and  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  reservoir. 

The  above  discussion  shows  that  it  is  immaterial  where  the  pipe 
enters  the  reservoir,  provided  that  it  enters  below  the  hydraulic 
gradient  point  B.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  inves- 
tigation rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  lengths  li  and  /  are  sensibly 
equal  to  their  horizontal  projections. 

Prob.  99.  A  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter  discharges  538  cubic  feet  per 
hour  under  a  head  of  12  feet.  At  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  reservoir 
the  depth  of  the  pipe  below  the  water  surface  in  the  reservoir  is  4.5  feet. 
Compute  the  probable  pressure-head  at  this  point. 

Art.  100.    A  Compound  Pipe 

A  compound  pipe  is  one  having  different  sizes  in  different 
portions  of  its  length.  The  change  from  one  length  to  another 
should  be  made  by  a  '* reducer/'  which  is  a  conical  frustum  several 
feet  long,  so  that  losses  of  head  due  to  sudden  enlargement  or 
contraction  are  avoided  (Arts.  76,  77).  Let  di,  ^^2,  ^3,  etc.,  be  the 
diameters ;  /i,  k,  /a,  etc.,  the  corresponding  lengths,  the  total 
length  being  h  +  h  +  etc.  Let  Vi,  ivj,  etc.,  be  the  velocities  in 
the  different  sections.  Neglecting  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance 
and  also  that  lost  in  curvature,  the  total  head  h  may  be  placed 
equal  to  the  loss  of  head  in  friction,  or 

di  2g         di  2g 

*  Engineering  News,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  519;  1893,  vol.  29,  pp.  423,  588. 
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Now  if  the  discharge  per  second  be  9,  and  the  flow  be  steady 

^i  =  9/4  '^di^        ^  =  9/J  '^<^2",     etc. 
Substituting  these  velocities  and  solving  for  q,  gives 

g^i'T  /— — M* (100) 

in  which  the  friction  factors /i,/2,  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  given 
diameters  and  computed  velocities  are  found  from  Table  90a. 

For  example,  consider  the  _^ 4? ^r^^ 4^- 

case  of  a  pipe  having  only         i  l-f"^  ]  !^»       R^^^ 

two  sizes;     let   di  =  2  and  ^r^^"'^^^  _      _ 

l\  =  2800  feet,  d^  —  1.5  and  -j^^^^^^^^d^ 


li  =  2145  feet,  and  //  =  127.5     

feet.     Using  for  /i  and  jt  the 

mean  value,  0.02,  and  nlaking  the  substitutions  in  the  formula, 

there  is  found      ^  ^  ^6.2  cubic  feet  per  second 

from  which  t^i  =  8.3  and  v^  =  14.8  feet  per  second 

Now  from  Table  90a  it  is  seen  that/i  =  0.015  and/2  =  0.015  ;  and 

repeating  the  computation, 

9  =  30.2  cubic  feet  per  second 

whence  v\  =  9.6  and  v^  =  17.1  feet  per  second. 
These  results  are  probably  as  definite  as  the  table  of  friction  fac- 
tors will  allow,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  liable  to  an  uncertainty 
of  several  percent. 

To  determine  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  which  will  give  the  same 
discharge  as  the  compound  one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace 
the  denominator  in  the  above  value  of  q  hy  fl/d^,  where  I  =  h  -Y  h 
+  etc.,  and  d  is  the  diameter  required.  Taking  the  values  of 
/  as  equal,  this  gives       l^h^,h_. 

Applying  this  to  the  above  example,  it  becomes 

4345^2800^2145 
dJ^         2°        1.5^ 

from  which  d  »  1.68  feet,  or  about  20  inches. 
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A  compound  pipe  is  sometimes  used  to  prevent  the  hydraulic 
gradient  from  falling  below  the  pipe  line.  Thus,  it  is  seen  in  Fig. 
100  that  the  hydraulic  gradient  rises  at  Di  and  falls  at  A,  and  that  its 
slope  over  the  larger  pipe  is  less  than  over  the  smaller  one.  These 
slopes  and  the  amount  of  rise  at  Di  can  be  computed  for  a  given 
case.  Using  the  above  numerical  data,  the  loss  of  head  in  friction  for 
ICG  feet  of  the  large  pipe  is 

ff,  ICG  Vi^  c     . 

h    =  0.015 =  1-07  ^^t, 

2     2g 

while  the  same  for  the  small  pipe  is  4.55  feet.  Hence  the  slope  of  the 
gradients  ACi  and  C2C  is  more  than  four  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
gradient  EiE^.  In  the  large  pipe  at  Di  the  velocity-head  is  0.01555 
X  9.52  =  1.43  feet,  and,  supposing  that  no  loss  occurs  in  the  reducer, 
the  velocity-head  for  the  small  pipe  is  4.55  feet.  The  vertical  rise 
CiEi  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  at  Di  is  hence  the  rise  in  pressure-head 
4.55—1.43  =  3.12  feet,  and  a  fall  of  equal  amount  occurs  at  D^. 

When  a  portion  of  a  small  pipe  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  large  one,  it 
is  immaterial  in  what  part  of  the  length  it  is  introduced,  for  it  is  seen 
that  formula  (100)  takes  no  note  of  where  the  length  /i  is  placed  in  the 
total  distance  /.  The  Romans  knew  that  an  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  a  pipe  after  leaving  the  reservoir  would  increase  the  discharge,  and 
the  law  passed  by  the  Roman  senate  about  the  year  10  B.C.  forbade  a 
consumer  to  attach  a  larger  pipe  to  the  standard  pipe  within  50  feet 
of  the  reservoir  to  which  the  latter  was  connected.* 

Prob.  100.  At  Rochester,  \.Y.,  there  is  a  pip>e  102  277  feet  long,  of 
which  50  828  feet  is  36  inches  in  diameter  and  51  449  feet  is  24  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Under  a  head  of  143.8  feet  this  pipe  is  said  to  have  discharged  in 
1876  about  14  cubic  feet  per  second  and  in  i8qo  about  loj  cubic  feet  per 
second.     Compute  the  discharge  by  (100),  and  draw  the  hydraulic  gradient. 

Art.  101.    A  Pipe  with  a  Nozzle 

Water  is  often  delivered  through  a  nozzle  in  order  to  perform 
work  upon  a  motor  or  for  the  purposes  of  hydraulic  mimng,  the 
nozzle  being  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pipe  which  brings  the  flow 
from  a  reservoir.  In  such  a  case  it  is  desirable  that  the  pressure 
at  the  entrance  to  the  nozzle  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  and 

*  Ilcrschcl,  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Rome  (Boston,  1889),  p.  77. 
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Fig.  101. 


this  vintl  be  effected  when  the  loss  of  head  in  the  pipe  is  as  small 
as  possible.  The  pressure  column  in  a  piezometer,  suftposed  to  J 
be  inserted  al  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  as  shown  at  CiDi  in 
Fig.  101,  measures  the  pres- 
sure-head there  acting,  and  the 
height  A  iCi  measures  the  lost 
head  plus  the  velocity- head, 
the  tatter  being  verj'  small. 

Let  A  be  the  total  head  on  the  end  of  the  nozzle, /?  its  diameter, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  stream.  Let  d  and  v  be  the 
corresponding  quantities  for  the  pipe,  and  /  its  length.  Then  the 
effective  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  stream  is  V',hg.  and  the  lost 
head  is  h—\^/2g.  This  lost  head  consists  of  several  parts: 
that  lost  at  the  entrance  Z>;  that  lost  in  friction  in  the  pipe;  that 
Inst  in  CQr\'es  and  valves,  if  any ;  and  lastly,  that  lost  in  the  nozzle. 
Then  the  principle  of  energy  gives  the  equation 

li-~=  m — f-/-— +W1 — \-mi~+m  — 

2g  2g  d2g  2g  2g  2g 

Herem  is  determined  by  Art.  89. /by  Art.  90,  nti  by  Art.  91.  mt 
by  Art.  92,  while  m'  for  the  nozzle  is  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  f»  is  found  for  the  pipe,  or  m'  =  (i/ci)-  —  t,  where  C|  is  the  co- 
efficient of  velocity  fur  the  nozzle  (Art.  83).  This  value  of  m' 
takes  account  of  all  losses  of  head  in  the  nozzle,  so  thai  it  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  its  length;  for  a  perfect  nozzle  ci  is  unity 
and  m'  is  zero. 

The  velocities  v  and  V  are  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  cor- 
responding cross-sections  (.\rt.  31),  since  the  How  is  steady, 
whence  V=v(d/Dy.  Inserting  this  in  the  above  equation  and 
solving  for  d  gives,  if  mi  and  m*  be  neglected, 

;,=       / . ^^ (101) 

for  the  velocity  in  the  pipe.  The  velocity  and  discharge  from  the 
nozzle  are  then  given  by 

V={d.D)hi  q=\-rrD^V 
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and  the  velocity  head  of  the  jet  is  \^/2g.  These  equations 
show  that  the  greatest  value  of  V  obtains  when  Z>  is  as  small  as 
possible  compared  to  dy  and  that  the  greatest  discharge  occurs 
when  D  is  equal  to  d.  When  the  object  of  a  nozzle  is  to  utilize 
the  velocity-head  of  a  jet,  a  large  pipe  and  a  small  nozzle  should 
be  employed.  When  the  object  is  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  jet 
in  producing  power  by  a  water  wheel,  there  is  a  certain  relation 
between  D  and  d  that  renders  this  a  maximum  (Art.  161). 

As  a  numerical  example,  the  effect  of  attaching  a  nozzle 
to  the  pipe  whose  discharge  was  computed  in  Art.  94  will  be 
considered.  There  /=i5oo,  ^=0.25,  and  /r  =  64  feet;  m=o.5, 
i;  =  5 .3  feet ,  and  7  =  o.  26  cubic  feet  per  second.  Now  let  the  nozzle 
be  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  or  Z?= 0.0833  f^^»  ^.nd 
let  its  coefficient  Ci  be  0.98.  Here  d/D  —  ^,  and  for /= 0.025 
the  velocity  in  the  pipe  is ' 


-n/= 


2  X  32.16  X  64 


,5  +  0.025  X  1500  X  4  +  1.041  X  81 

or  ?  =  4.2  feet  per  second.  The  effect  of  the  nozzle,  therefore^ 
is  to  reduce  the  velocity  in  the  pipe.  The  velocity  of  the  jet 
at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is,  however, 

V  —  vid/ny  =  37.8  feet  per  second, 

and  the  discharge  per  second  from  the  nozzle  is 

q  —  \  ttD-F  =  0.206  cubic  feet 

which  is  about  20  percent  less  than  that  of  the  pipe  before  the 
nozzle  was  attached.  The  nozzle,  however,  produces  a  marvel- 
ous effect  in  increasing  the  energy  of  the  discharge ;  for  the  veloc- 
ity-head corresponding  to  5.3  feet  per  second  is  only  0.44  feet, 
while  that  corresponding  to  37.8  feet  per  second  is  22.2  feet,  or 
about  50  times  as  great.  As  the  total  head  is  64  feet,  the  efficiency 
of  the  pipe  and  nozzle  is  about  35  percent. 

If  the  pressure-head  //i  at  the  entrance  of  the  nozzle  be  observed, 
either  by  a  piezometer  tube  or  by  a  pressure  gage,  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge from  the  nozzle  can  be  computed  by  the  formula 


{i/c,y^{D/dy 
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the  demonstration  of  which  is  given  in  Art.  83.  This  can  be  used  when 
a  hose  and  nozzle  is  attached  at  any  point  of  a  pipe  or  at  a  hydrant. 
It  can  also  be  used  to  compute  hi  w^hen  V  has  been  found.  Thus,  for 
the  above  example, 

W      d*J  2g 

which  shows  that  the  loss  of  head  in  the  nozzle  is  about  o.6  feet.  The 
loss  of  head  at  entrance,  for  this  case,  is  about  0.2  feet,  and  the  loss  of 
head  in  friction  in  the  pipe  is  41.0  feet. 

Prob.  101.  A  pipe  12  inches  in  diameter  and  4320  feet  long  leads  from 
a  reservoir  to  a  gravel  bank  against  which  water  is  delivered  from  a  nozzle 
2  inches  in  diameter.  The  head  on  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is  320  feet  and  the 
coefficient  of  velocity  of  the  nozzle  is  0.97.  Compute  the  velocity  in  the 
pipe,  the  velocity-head  of  the  jet,  and  the  discharge. 

Art.  102.    House-service  Pipes 

A  service  pipe  which  runs  from  a  street  main  to  a  house  is 
connected  to  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  usually  by  a  corpo- 
ration cock  or  by  a  '*  ferrule. "  The  loss  of  head  at  entrance 
in  such  cases  is  hence  larger 
than  in  those  before  discussed, 

and  m  should  probably  be  taken    J^ 

as  at  least  equal  to  unity.    The 

pipe,  if  of  lead,  is  frequently 

carried  aroimd  sharp  corners  by 

curves  of  small  radius;  if  of 

iron,  these  curves  are  formed  by 

pieces  forming  a  quadrant  of  a 

circle  into  which  the  straight  parts  are  screwed,  the  radius  of 

the  center  line  of  the  curve  being  but  little  larger  than  the  radius 

of  the  pipe,  so  that  each  curve  causes  a  loss  of  head  equal 

nearly  to  double  the  velocity-head  (Art.  91).      For  new  iron 

pipes  the  loss  of  head  due  to  friction  may  be  estimated  by  the 

rules  of  Art.  90  or  by  Table  906. 

A  water  main  should  be  so  designed  that  a  certain  minimum 
pressure-head  Ai  exists  in  it  at  times  of  heaviest  draft.  This 
pressure-head  may  be  represented   by  the   height  of  the  pie- 


Fig.  102d. 
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zometer  column  AB,  which  would  rise  in  a  tube  supposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  main,  as  in  Fig.  102a.  The  head  h  which  causes 
the  flow  in  the  pipe  is  then  the  difference  in  level  between  the  top 
of  this  column  and  the  end  of  the  pipe,  or  AC.  Inserting  for 
h  this  value,  the  formulas  of  Arts.  94  and  95  may  be  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  service  pipes  in  the  manner  there  illustrated. 
As  the  sizes  of  common  house-service  pipes  are  regulated  by 
the  practice  of  the  plumbers  and  by  the  market  sizes  obtain- 
able, it  is  not  often  necessary  to  make  computations  regarding 
the  flow  of  water  through  them. 

The  velocity  of  flow  in  the  main  has  no  direct  influence 
upon  that  in  the  pipe,  since  the  connection  is  made  at  right  angl^. 
But  as  that  velocity  varies,  owing  to  the  varying  draft  upon  the 
main,  the  effective  head  h  is  subject  to  continual  fluctuations. 
When  there  is  no  flow  in  the  main,  the  piezometer  column  rises 
until  its  top  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  reservoir; 
in  times  of  great  draft  it  may  sink  below  C,  so  that  no  water  can 
be  drawn  from  the  service  pipe. 

The  detection  and  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water  by  con- 
sumers is  a  matter  of  importance  in  cities  where  the  supply  is 
limited  and  where  meters  are  not  in  use.  Of  the  many  methods 
devised  to  detect  this  waste,  one  by  the  use  of  piezometers  may 
be  noticed,  by  which  an  inspector  without  entering  a  house  may 
ascertain  whether  water  is  being  drawn  within,  and  the  approxi- 
mate amount  per  second.  Let  M  be  the  street  main  from  which 
a  service  pipe  MOH  runs  to  a  house  H,  At  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk a  tube  OP  is  connected  to  the  service  pipe,  which  has  a  three- 
way  cock  at  O,  which  can  be  turned  from 
above.  The  inspector,  passing  on  his  rounds 
in  the  night-time,  attaches  a  pressure  gage 
at  P  and  turns  the  cock  O  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  water  from  the  house  and  allow  the  full 
pressure  of  the  main  pi  to  be  registered. 
Then  he  turns  the  cock  so  that  the  water  mav  flow  into  the 
house,  while  it  also  rises  in  OP  and  registers  the  pressure  pi. 
Then  if  p2  is  less  than  />i,  it  is  certain  that  waste  is  occurring 
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within  the  house,  and  the  amount  of  this  may  be  approximately 
computed  and  the  consumer  be  notified  accordingly. 

The  pitometer,  which  consists  of  a  rated  Pitot  tube  (Art. 
41),  facing  the  current  in  the  pipe,  with  a  differential  gage  (Art, 
37)  to  determine  the  pressure-head  due  to  the  current,  is  also  used 
for  the  measurement  of  the  flow  in  water  mains  and  for  the  detec- 
tion of  water  waste.  A  photographic  record  of  the  difference  in 
height  of  the  columns  of  liquid  in  the  gage  tube  is  kept,  and  this 
shows  ihe  discharge  through  the  water  main  at  any  instant, 
as  also  all  fluctuations  in  the  flow.*     (See  Art.  38.) 

When  the  pressure  in  the  street  main  is  very  high,  a  pressure 
regulator  may  be  placed  between  the  main  and  the  house  in  order 
to  reduce  the  pressure  and  thus  allow  lighter  pipes  to  be  used  in 
the  house.  Fig.  \02c  shows  the  principle  of  its  action,  where 
A  represents  the  pipe  from  the  main 
and  B  the  pipe  leading  to  the  house. 
A  weight  IV  is  placed  upon  a  piston 
which  covers  the  opening  into  the 
chamber  C.  This  weight  and  that  of 
the  piston  are  sufiicient  to  overcome  a 
certain  unit-pressure  in  C,  and  therefore 
the  unit-pressure  in  B  is  less  than  that 

in  A  by  that  amount.  For  example,  suppose  the  pressure  in  A 
to  be  loo  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  let  it  be  required  that 
the  pressure  in  B  shall  not  rise  above  6o  pounds  per  square 
inch  ;  then  the  piston  must  be  so  weighted  that  it  may  exert  on 
the  water  in  C  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch.  When 
water  is  drawn  out  anywhere  along  the  pipe  B,  the  pressure  in 
the  chamber  above  the  piston  falls  below  60  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  hence  the  piston  rises  and  water  flows  from  .1  into  B 
until  the  pressure  is  restored.  Instead  of  a  weight,  a  spring  is 
generally  used,  or  sometimes  a  weighted  lever. 

Large-sized  pressure  regulators  are  also  used  to  control  and 
maintain  a  constant  pressure  in  distributing  mains  in  cases  where 
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a  low  service  level  is  fed  from  one  of  higher  pressure,  or  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  pressure  which  shall  not 
exceed  a  fixed  maximum. 

Prob.  102.  In  Fig.  1026  let  the  house  pipe  be  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
the  pressure  at  the  gage  be  34  pounds  per  square  inch  when  there  is  no  flow. 
The  distance  from  the  main  to  the  gage  is  16  feet  and  from  the  gage  to  the 
end  of  the  pipe  is  29  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  is  5  feet  higher  than 
the  gage,  2.1  gallons  of  water  are  drawn  per  minute.  Compute  the  pressure 
at  the  gage. 

Art.  103.    Operating  and  Regulating  Devices 

In  the  operation  of  nearly  every  water  works  system  certain 
special  apparatus  is  employed  in  order  to  maintain  nearly  con- 
stant conditions  within  the  system  and  under  the  variable 
draft  to  which  it  is  subjected.  These  forms  of  apparatus  are 
designed  to  operate  automatically  and  so  to  do  away  with  hand 
regulation.  Many  of  these  are  designed,  as  described  imder 
meters  in  Art.  38,  to  trace  on  a  chart  a  continuous  autographic 
record  of  the  pressure,  of  the  water  level,  or  of  the  discharge. 
Among  these  are  pressure  gages  (Art.  36),  water  stage  registers 
(Art.  34),  and  rate  of  flow  gages  (Art.  38). 

Air  valves  are  attached  to  water  mains  in  situations  where 
air  is  likely  to  accumulate  within  the  pipe  and  by  its  presence  in- 
terfere with  the  flow  of  the  water  or  be  carried  along  within  the 
pipe  and  produce  dangerous  water  hammer.  Valves  of  this  t\T>e 
permit  the  air  within  the  pipe  to  escape,  but  automatically  close 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  water.  They  are  also  placed  on  all 
of  the  principal  summits  of  riveted  steel  and  other  pipes  so  as  to 
admit  air  into  the  pipe  in  case  of  a  sudden  break  and  thus  pre- 
vent its  collapse  under  external  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the 
case  of  cast-iron  pipes,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  shells, 
this  precaution  is  not  usually  necessary.  The  principle  of  the 
operation  of  the  air  valve  is  simply  that  of  a  float  placed  in  a  cham- 
ber above  and  connected  with  the  pipe  from  which  the  air  is  to  be 
removed.  When  air  accumulates  in  the  pipe,  it  passes  up  into 
the  chamber;  the  float  falls,  and  in  falling,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
operates  and  opens  a  valve.      The  air  then  escapes  under  the 
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pressure  of  the  water  until  the  float  again  rises  and  causes  the 
valve  to  dose. 

Pressure  regulators  operating  on  the  printiple  described  in 
Art.  102  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  controUing  and  maintain- 
ing a  constant  pressure  in  distributing  systems  in  situations  where 
a  low  service  level  is  fed  from  one  of  higher  pressure.  They 
may  also  be  used  to  regulate  the  flow  belween  reservoirs  situated 
at  different  elevations.  In  the  larger  sized  regulators  the  valve 
which  controls  the  flow  is  operated  by  a  pair  of  differential  pistons 
connecting  with  a  chamber,  the  pressure  in  which  is  caused  to 
■vary  with  fluctuations  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  regu- 
lator. The  variations  in  pressure  within  this  chamber  are  in- 
tensified by  two  small-sized  regulators  which  connect  directly 
to  the  high  and  low  pressure  sides  of  the  large  regulator.  That 
on  the  upstream  side  of  ihe  main  regulator  is  designed  to  close 
under  an  increase  in  pressure,  while  that  on  the  downstream  side 
will  tend  to  open  as  the  pressure  rises.  The  effect  of  any  dif- 
ference in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  main  regulator  is  there- 
fore promptly  reflected  in  the  pressure  within  the  chamber,  and 
the  differential  pistons  at  once  move  to  open  or  close  the  regu- 
lating valve  in  the  effort  to  maintain  within  the  pipe  the  pre- 
determined constant  pressure  at  which  the  apparatus  has  been 
set.  A  sixteen-inch  regulator  of  this  type  will  control  the  pres- 
sure within  narrow  limits  and  pass  through  it,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  quantities  up  to  loor  15  millions  of 
gallons  per  day. 

Relief  N-alves  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pressure  within 
a  pipe  from  rising  above  some  predetermined  limit,  either  on  ac- 
count of  a  sudden  falling  off  of  the  draft  or  by  water  hammer,  are 
■bo  made  to  operate  on  the  principle  described  in  -Art.  102,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction.  The  regulating  valve  described  in 
ihe  preceding  paragraph  may  also  be  adapted  for  this  use  by 
simply  making  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the  small  regulators. 

In  certain  situations  and  principally  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  filtration  plants  it  is  desirable  that  the  flow  within  a  pipe 
\aii  be  cnaintMned  at  a  cxtnstant  rate.    This  may  be  accompHshed 
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by  permitting  the  water  to  pass  into  an  open  chamber,  from  which  it 
flows  over  and  through  a  circular  weir  supported  on  floats.  As  the 
water  rises  in  the  chamber  the  weir  also  rises,  and  a  constant  relation 
is  thus  obtained  between  the  height  of  the  water  and  that  of  the  weir 
crest.  In  order  to  limit  the  necessary  height  of  the  chamber  the  float 
maybe  made  to  operate  a  butterfly  valve  on  the  inlet  pipe,  so  that  when 
the  float  rises  the  valve  will  partly  close  and  thus  diminish  the  quantity 
of  water  entering  the  chamber.  Conversely  as  the  float  falls  the 
valve  is  opened  and  more  water  permitted  to  enter.  In  neither  of 
these  two  cases  can  the  flow  in  the  outlet  pipe  exceed  the  predeter- 
mined capacity  of  the  circular  weir.  Another  form  of  the  rate  of  flow 
controller  is  that  in  which  a  balanced  valve  is  operated  by  the  differ- 
ences in  pressure  at  the  throat  and  downstream  end  of  a  Venturi 
tube  inserted  in  the  line.  This  valve  will  open  or  close  as  the  quantity 
of  water  decreases  or  increases  below  or  above  some  fixed  quantity. 
In  this  manner  a  smaller  or  greater  loss  of  head  is  automatically 
introduced  into  the  system,  and  since  the  discharge  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  effective  head,  the  mechanism  operates  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  constant  flow. 

For  determining  the  discharge  or  rate  of  flow  within  a  pipe  at 
any  instant  either  a  Venturi  meter  or  a  Pitot  tube  with  the  neces- 
sary connections  may  be  used,  as  described  in  Arts.  38  and  41. 

Loss  of  head  gages  are  used  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  indicate 
at  one  place  the  loss  of  head  which  occurs  between  two  points  on  a 
system.  The  most  usual  application  is  in  the  case  of  a  filter  bed 
where  the  loss  of  head  is  constantly  varying  on  account  of  the  clogging 
of  the  filter  surface.  In  this  situation  a  loss  of  head  gage  indicates 
at  once  whether  or  not  a  filter  should  be  put  out  of  service  and  cleaned. 
A  gage  for  this  service  consists  of  a  float  in  each  of  two  chambers, 
the  chambers  being  connected  with  the  pipe  or  filter  system  at  the 
points  between  which  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  difference  or  loss  of 
head.  One  of  the  floats  is  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  to  a  hori- 
zontal axis  which  carries  a  pointer,  while  the  other  is  connected  to 
another  horizontal  axis  which  carries  the  dial  on  which  the  pointer 
indicates.  The  two  horizontal  axes  are  concident,  and  the  reading  of 
the  pointer  indicates  the  loss  of  head.  If  the  water  in  both  of  the  cham- . 
bers  rises  or  falls  an  equal  amount,  the  pointer  will  still  indicate  the 
same  loss  of  head,  as  the  directions  of  rotation  of  the  pointer  and  dial 
are  the  same.    In  order  to  avoid  a  movable  dial  other  forms  of  this 
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apparatusare  arranged  hy  the  introduction  of  a  ditTerential  mechanism, 
so  thai  the  loss  of  head  is  directly  indicated  by  the  pointer  on  a  sta- 
tionary dial. 

Valves  for  maintaining  a  constant  level  in  a  tank  or  reservoir  are 
usually  constructed,  for  small  sizes,  of  a.  ball  tlual  operating  a  cock 
as  it  rises  and  falls  by  means  of  a  system  of  levers.  On  larger  work 
an  ordinary  gate  valve  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  and  piston 
may  be  used.  A  float  either  on  the  water  surface  itself  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  mercury  in  a  \'€ssel  connecting  with  the  water  operates  a  small 
three-way  valve  which  admits  the  water  either  above  or  below  the  pis- 
ton of  the  hydraulic  valve  and  so  either  closes  or  opens  it  as  the  water 
level  rises  abo\'e  or  falls  below  a  fixed  elevation.  In  order  to  prevent 
such  \'aK'es  from  closing  too  rapidly  and  thus  inducing  water  hammer, 
the  ports  of  the  three-way  valve  may  be  made  quite  smalt  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  pass  very  slowly  into  the  operating  cj'linder  or  else 
another  piston  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  and  so  arranged 
that  the  water  l>ehind  it  is  permitted  to  esca[je  through  an  orifice  the 
size  of  which  can  be  regulated.  By  this  mean?  the  time  of  closing  can 
be  ver>'  nicely  adjusted. 

Alt  automatic  devices  are  more  or  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
This  is  simply  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty  in  attaining  perfection 
in  any  device.  In  order  that  they  may  at  all  times  retain  their  ad- 
justment and  pro[)erlj'  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  have  been 
designed  they  must  be  frequently  inspected  and  always  kept  in  good 
oondition  and  repair.  The  selection  of  any  particular  form  of  regu- 
lating,  control,  or  recording  device  will  depend  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  ojjeratc  and  upon  the  past  performance  of  the 
inecha.nism  as  attested  by  the  experience  of  those  (vho  have  used  it. 

Prob.  103.     Make  a  skclch  showing  the  arrangement  above  described 
ir  maintaining  a  constant  level  in  a  lank  by  means  of  a  gate  valve  operated 
I  hydraulic  cylinder.     Show  also  the  arrangement   of  the  dampening 
Kpiston  for  preventing  too  rapid  closing  of  the  valve. 


Art.  104.    Water  Mains  in  Towns 

The  simplest  case  of  the  distribution  of  water  is  that  where 
single  main  is  tapped  by  a  number  of  service  pipes  near  its  end, 
Ias  shown  in  Fig.  104.  In  designing  such  a  main  the  principal 
Bcunsideration  is  that  it  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  pres- 
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sure-head  Ai,  when  all  the  pipes  are  in  draft,  shall  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  deliver  the  water  into  the  highest  houses  along  the  line. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that 
this  pressure-head  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts  should  not 
be  less  than  150  feet,  and  in  sub- 
urban districts  not  less  than  100  feet. 
The  height  H  to  the  surface  of  the 


Tl 

I 

0*0    o   o*  o 


^  ^  4if water  in  the  reservoir  will  always  be 

*^  greater  than  Ai,  and  the  pipe  is  to 

be  so  designed  that  the  losses  of  head  may  not  reduce  hi  below 
the  limit  assigned.  The  head  h  to  be  used  in  the  formulas  is 
the  difference  H  —  hi.  The  discharge  per  second  q  being  known 
or  assumed,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  proper  diameter  d 
of  the  water  main. 

A  strict  theoretical  solution  of  even  this  simple  case  leads  to 
very  complicated  calculations,  and  in  fact  cannot  be  made  with- 
out knowing  all  the  circumstances  regarding  each  of  the  service 
pipes.  Considering  that  the  result  of  the  computation  is  merely 
to  enable  one  of  the  market  sizes  to  be  selected,  it  is  plain  that 
great  precision  cannot  be  expected,  and  that  approximate  methods 
may  be  used  to  give  a  solution  entirely  satisfactory.  It  will  then 
be  assumed  that  the  service  pipes  are  connected  with  the  main 
at  equal  intervals,  and  that  the  discharge  through  each  is  the  same 
under  maximum  draft.  The  velocity  v  in  the  main  then  decreases 
and  becomes  o  at  the  dead  end.  The  loss  of  head  per  linear  foot 
in  the  length  h  (Fig.  104)  is  hence  less  than  in  /.  To  determine 
the  total  loss  of  head  in  the  length  /i,  let  Vi  be  the  velocity  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  dead  end ;  then  i»i  =  z?  •  x/h  and  the  loss  of 
head  in  friction  in  the  length  hx  is 

d  2g       dli-2g 
and  hence  between  the  limits  o  and  l\  that  loss  of  head  is 

jr^fkf.  (104) 
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provided  that/remains  constant.  Thb  ia  rtally  nut  the  case,  but 
no  material  error  is  thus  introduced,  since /must  be  taken  larger 
than  the  tabular  values  in  order  to  allow  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  main,  The  loss  of  head  in  friction  for 
a  pipe  which  discharges  uniformly  along  its  length  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  one-third  of  that  which  occurs  when  the  discharge 
is  entirely  at  the  end. 

Now  neglecting  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance  and  the  effective 
velodty-head  of  the  tlischargc,  the  total  head  h  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  friction,  or 

d  2g  id  2g 

Placing  in  this  for  v  its  value  in  terms  of  the  total  dischai^  q 
and  the  diamet^  of  the  pipe,  and  solving  for  d,  gives 

2g7r»A 

This  is  the  same  as  the  formula  of  Art.  97.  except  that  /  has  been 
replace  by  /  +  J/|,    The  diameter  in  feet  then  is 

i-0.479tf+S«'(-'£)' 

when  k  and  /  are  in  feet  and  q  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  example,  consider  a  village  consisting  of  a  single  street 
with  length  /i  =  3000  feet,  and  upon  which  there  are  100  houses, 
tach  furnished  with  a  service  pipe.  The  probable  population 
is  then  500.  and  taking  100  gallons  per  day  as  the  consumption 
per  capita,  this  gives  for  the  average  discharge  per  second  along 
the  length  U 


-        500  X  100 
7.48  X  3600  X  24 


=  0.0774  cubic  feet, 


and  since  the  maximum  draft  is  often  double  of  the  average, 
q  will  be  taken  as  0.15  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  length  /  to 
the  reservoir  is  4290  feet,  whose  surface  is  90.5  feet  above  the  dead 
end  of  the  main,  and  it  is  required  that  under  full  draft  the  pres- 
sure-head in  the  main  shall  be  75  feet.    Then  //  =  Q0.5  —  75  = 
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15.5  feet,  and  taking/  =  0.03  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the 
formula  gives  j  ^  ^^g  f^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Accordingly  a  foiur-inch  pipe  is  nearly  large  enough  to  satisfy 
the  imposed  conditions. 

To  consider  the  effect  of  fire  service  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  main,  let  there  be  four  hydrants  placed  at  equal  intervals 
along  the  line  /i,  each  of  which  is  required  to  deliver  20  cubic 
feet  per  minute  imder  the  same  pressure-head  of  75  feet.  This 
gives  a  discharge  1.33  cubic  feet  per  second,  or,  in  total,  g  =  1.33 
+  0.15  =  1.5  cubic  feet.  Inserting  this  in  the  formula,  and 
using  for/  the  same  value  as  before, 

d  =  0.897  feet  =  10.8  inches. 

Hence  a  ten-inch  pipe  is  at  least  required  to  maintain  the  required 
pressure  when  the  four  hydrants  are  in  full  draft  at  the  same  time 
with  the  service  pipes. 

Prob.  104.  Compute  the  velocity  v  and  the  pressure-head  hi  for  the 
above  example,  if  the  main  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  the  discharge  be  1.5 
cubic  feet  per  second.    Also  when  the  main  is  12  inches  in  diameter. 


Art.  105.    Branches  and  Diversions 

In  Fig.  105a  is  shown  a  main  of  length  /  and  diameter  rf,  con- 
nected with  a  storage  reservoir,  which  has  two  branches  with 

lengths  /i  and  4,  and 

"J!  ~T^  ^-^      diameters    di    and    dt 

leading  to  two  smaller 
distributing  reservoirs. 
These  data  being  given, 
as  also  the  heads  Hi 
and  Hi  under  which 
the  flow  occurs,  it  is  required  to  find  the  discharges  qi  and  qi. 
Let  V,  Vij  and  V2  be  the  corresponding  velocities ;  then  for  long 
pipes,  in  which  all  losses  except  those  due  to  friction  may  be 
neglected,  the  friction-heads  for  the  two  branches  are 


Fig.  105a. 


Hi-y-fi  —  — 
d\2g 


->»  =  /k!^ 


H2-y=fi 


dii2g 
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where  J-  is  the  difference  in  ievei  between  the  reservoir  surface 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  piezometer  tube  supposed  to  be 
inserted  at  the  Junction.  This  y  is  the  friction-head  consumed  in 
the  flow  in  the  large  main,  and  henct  from  formula  (90)  its  value  is 

■      ^  dig 
Inserting  this  in  the  two  equations,  and  placing  (or  the  velocities 
their  values  in  terms  of  the  discharges,  they  become 


i6 


=4(..- 


■?.)'+/. 


s?' 


from  i^ch  the  values  of  q\  and  q%  are  best  obtained  by  trial. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  the  diameters  from  the  given 
lengths,  heads,  and  discharges,  there  arc  three  unknown  quan- 
tities, d,  d\,  d%.  to  be  found  from  only  two  equations,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  indeterminate.  If,  however,  d  be  assumed,  values  of  d\ 
and  rfj  may  be  found  ;  and  as  d  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  is  possible.  Another 
way  is  to  assume  a  value  of  y,  corresponding  to  a  proper  pressure- 
head  at  the  junction  ;  then  the  diameters  are  directly  found  from 
formula  (97)a  for  long  pipes,  in  which  h  is  replaced  by  y  for  the 
large  main,  and  by  fli  —  y  and  Hi  —  y  for  the  two  branches. 

When  two  reservoirs.  A\  and  A2.  are  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
a  third  one  into  which  they  are  to  deliver  water  by  pipes  of  length 
li  and  U,  both  of  which  connect  with  a  third  pipe  of  length  /  which 
leads  to  the  third  reservoir,  the  above  formulas  also  apply.  In 
this  case  B\  and  B2  are  the  heights  of  the  water  levels  in  the  reser- 
v^oirs  jii  and  4j  above  that  in  the  third  reservoir. 

When  the  principal  main  of  a  water-supply  system  enters 
a  town,  it  divides  into  branches  which  deliver  the  water  to  different 
districts,  iuid  when  such  branches  connect  again  with  the  princi- 
pal main,  they  form  what  may  be  called  "diversions."  Figure 
I05i  shows  a  simple  case.  A  being  the  reservoir  and  AB  the  pnn- 
cipil  main,  while  the  pipe  lines  BCE  and  BDE  form  two  routes 
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or  diversions  through  which  water  can  flow  to  F,  Let  the  main 
AB  have  the  length  /  and  the  diameter  d,  the  line  BCE  the  length 
/i  and  the  diameter  di,  the  line  BDE  the  length  k  and  the  diameter 
^2,  while  the  line  EF  has  the  length  h  and  the  diameter  dz.  Sup- 
pose that  no  water  is  drawn  from  the  pipes  except  at  F  and  be- 
yond, that  the  pressure-head  Ff  at  F  is  A3,  and  that  the  static 
head  Ffi  on  F  is  A,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  velocity  and 
discharge  for  each  of  the  pipes.  The  total  head  H  lost  in  friction 
is  A  —  A3,  and  if  W,  W^  Wz^  and  Ws  represent  the  weights  of  water 


\^ 


B 


E 


Fig.  1056. 


that  pass  any  sections  of  the  four  pipes  per  second,  the  theorem 
of  energy,  neglecting  the  entrance  head  at  A  and  the  velocity-head 
at  F,  gives 

d2g  di2g  d2  2g  dz2g 

Now  referring  to  the  figure  where  piezometers  are  shown  on  the 

profile  at  B  and  E  it  is  seen  that  the  loss  of  head  in  friction  is  the 

same  for  the  diversions  BCE  and  BDE ;  accordingly  there  must 

exist  the  condition  70  72 

J J^  — 

di  2g         d^  2g 

and  since  W  equals  Wi  +  W2  and  also  equals  Wz,  the  above 
energy  equation  reduces  to  the  simple  form 

ti  -J- \-Ji-r Vjz  —  — 

d  2g         di  2g         dz  2g 

The  values  of  ?i  and  t'3  in  terms  of  v  are  now  to  be  inserted  in  this 
equation  in  order  to  determine  v.    From  the  conditions  of  con- 
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tinuity  of  flow  and  that  of  equality  of  friction-head  in  the  diver- 
sions, are  found  three  equations, 

d^Vz-dh       d^Vi  +  d^v^  =  dh      Vi  ^fih/di  =  v^  '^fik/d^ 

and  accordingly,  if  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities /j/i/c/i  and 
f'Jk/d^  be  called  ci  and  €2  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation, 

d^  cid^  e^ 

t>3  =    1^  t«2  = '0  f  1  = V 

d^  e^i^  +  eid^^  e^^  +  e\d^ 

The  above  formula  for  H  then  reduces  to 

from  which  v  can  be  computed.     Then  v\^  %,  and  Vz  may  be  found, 
as  also  the  discharges  q.  q\,  qo,  and  qz. 

As  a  numerical  example,  let  /  =  10  000,  h  =  2200,  ^  =  2800, 
Iz  =  1200  feet,  and  d  =  12,  di  =  i,  do  —  10,  dz  —  10  inches;  let 
F  be  184  feet  below  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir  and  let  the 
required  pressure-head  at  F  be  155  feet,  so  that  H  =  2g  feet. 
Taking  for  the  friction  factors  the  mean  value  0.02  (Art.  90),  the 
value  oifl/d  is  200,  that  olfih/di  is  66,  that  oif^k/d^  is  67.2,  and 
that  oifzlzdz  is  28.8.  The  value  of  €1  is  then  8.12  and  that  of  €2  is 
8.20,  while  d^dz  is  1.2.  Inserting  these  in  the  last  formula,  there 
is  found  V  =  2.45  feet  per  second;  then  Vi  =  2.16,  V2  =  2.14, 
and  vz  =  3.53  feet  per  second.  As  a  check  on  these  results  the 
friction-heads  for  the  four  pipes  may  be  computed,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  18.6  feet  for  /,  4.8  feet  for  /i  and  k^  and  5.5  feet  for  Iz ; 
the  sum  of  these  is  28.9  feet,  which  is  a  sufficiently  close  agreement 
with  the  given  29.0  feet  for  a  preliminary  computation.  The  dis- 
charges are  q  =  qz  =  193.  qi  =  0.75,  92  =  118  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  the  sum  of  qi  and  qo  equals  q.  as  should  be  the  case. 
The  computation  may  now  be  repeated,  if  thought  necessary, 
the  above  velocities  being  used  to  take  better  values  of  the 
friction  factors  from  Table  90a. 

There  are  marked  analogies  between  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
and  the  flow  of  electricity  in  metallic  conductors.  Thus  in  Fig.  105^, 
let  BCE  and  BDE  be  two  wires  that  carry  the  electric  current  passing 
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from  A  to  F,  If  Ci  and  C2  be  the  currents  in  these  circuits  and  Ri 
and  R2  the  resistances  of  the  wires,  it  is  an  electric  law  that  RyCi  = 
R^2i  or  the  currents  are  inversely  as  the  resistances.  For  water 
the  discharges  qi  and  ^2  ^i^  analogous  to  the  electric  currents,  and, 
from  the  above  equation,  which  expresses  the  equality  of  the  friction- 
heads,  it  is  seen  that 

(MM*)*(7i=(M/A*)*fli 

and  accordingly  the  same  law  holds  if  the  coefficients  of  q\  and  q^  be 
called  resistances.  If  there  be  a  third  diversion  BGE  of  length  l^ 
and  diameter  J4  connecting  B  and  £,  the  current  or  the  discharge 
through  AB  divides  between  the  three  diversions  according  to  the 
same  law,  and  .  „  •  .  ^,         1  ^  • 

U- yiT  —  ""/2- 

dA  2g  di  2g  dt  2g 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  (/JaW  )^94  is  equal  to  each  of  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  for  the  other  diversions.  This  subject  will  re- 
ceive further  discussion  in  Art.  208. 

Prob.  160.  From  a  reservoir  A  a  pipe  10  000  feet  long  and  16  inches 
in  diameter  runs  to  a  point  B  from  which  two  diversions  lead  to  E.  Hie 
diversion  BCE  is  1600  feet  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  while  BDE  con- 
sists of  2000  feet  of  lo-inch  pipe  and  1500  feet  of  8-inch  pipe.  From  the 
junction  £,  a  pipe  £F,  1000  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  leads  to  the 
business  section  of  the  town,  where  it  is  desired  to  have  four  fire  streams 
deliver  a  total  discharge  of  900  gallons  per  minute  through  four  hose  lines  of 
2  J -inch  smooth  rubber-lined  hose  and  i  J-inch  smooth  nosudes.  The  point  F  is 
180  feet  below  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir.  Compute  the  velocity  and 
discharge  for  each  pipe  and  hose  line,  the  friction-head  lost  in  each  and  the 
pressure-head  at  the  end  F. 

Art.  106.    Cast-iron  Pipes 

Cast-iron  pipes  generally  range  in  size  from  4  inches  to  60 
inches  in  diameter  the  larger  sizes  being  usually  made  to  order. 
They  are  cast  in  12-foot  lengths  and  dipped  into  a  hot  bath  of 
coal-tar.  The  joints  are  of  the  bell  and  spigot  type,  the  space 
about  the  spigot  being  filled  with  lead  or  other  material  so  as  to 
form  a  tight  joint. 

Some  waters  act  rapidly  on  cast-iron  causing  the  formation 
of  tubercules  of  iron  rust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  course  of 
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years  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  may  be  reduced  by  ftJly  50  piercent. 
Various  machines  have  been  devised  for  removing  such  incrusta- 
tions and  deposits  by  scraping  and  thus  in  part  restoring  the  orig- 
inal capacity  of  the  pipe.  Xo  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
selection  of  a  proper  friction  factor  for  use  in  the  design  of  a  pipe. 
Each  particular  case  must  be  carefully  studied  and  the  proper 
factor  determined  upon.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
order  to  determine  the  friction  factor  in  clean  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
the  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  OOii.  Other  experiments  have 
been  made  on  pipes  of  various  ages  and  a  few  of  the  results  are 
here  given  in  Table  106  in  order  to  ilJustrale  the  range  which 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  values  of  the  friction  factor. 

Table  IOC.     Actdal  Friction  Factors  for  Cast-iron  Pipes 
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An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  indicates  the  great  range 
in  the  values  of  the  friction  factor  which  are  caused  by  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  interior  surface  of  a  cast-iron  pipe.  Due 
allowance  for  this  ^increase  of  the  friction  factor  with  age  must 
be  made  in  designing  pipe  lines  and  water  mains. 

Prob.  106.  Compare  the  discharge  of  a  new  ( 
in  diameter  and  10  000  feet  long  under  a  head  of  i 
same  pipe  when  25  years  old. 


st-iron  pipe  ao  inches 
>  feet  with  that  of  the   1 
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Art.  107.    Riveted  Pipes 

Pipes  36  inches  and  larger  in  diameter  have  been  made  of 
wrought-iron  or  steel  plates  riveted  together.  Wrought-iron, 
however,  is  now  but  little  used,  on  accoimt  of  its  higher  cost, 
except  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  for  temporary  pipes.  Each 
section  usually  consists  of  a  single  plate,  which  is  bent  into  the 
circular  form  and  the  edges  united  by  a  longitudinal  riveted  lap 
joint.  The  different  sections  are  then  riveted  together  in  trans- 
verse joints  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  pipe.  At  AB  (Fig.  107a) 
is  shown  the  so-called  taper  joint,  where  the  end  of  each  section 


BCl 


»- 


Fig.  107tf. 

goes  into  the  end  of  the  following  one,  as  in  a  stovepipe,  the  flow 
occurring  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B,  At  CD  is  seen  the  method 
of  cylinder  joints  where  the  sections  are  alternately  larger  and 
smaller.  For  the  large  sizes  double  rows  of  rivets  are  used  both 
in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  joints,  the  style  of  riveted 
joint  depending  on  the  pressure  of  water  to  be  carried  by  the  pipe. 
Riveted  pipes  have  also  been  built  with  butt  joints  on  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse  seams,  lap  plates  being  on  the  outside. 

Pipes  of  this  kind  have  long  been  in  use  in  California  in  tem- 
porary mining  operations,  the  diameters  being  from  0.5  to  1.5 
feet.  In  1876  one  was  laid  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  partly  2  and 
partly  3  feet  in  diameter.  Since  1892  several  lines  of  large  diam- 
eter have  been  constructed,  notably  the  East  Jersey  pipe  of 
3,3.5  and  4  feet  diameter,  the  Allegheny  pipe  of  5  feet  diameter, 
and  the  Ogden  .and  Jersey  City  pipes  of  6  feet  diameter.  The 
steel  pipe  siphons  now  under  construction  on  the  Catskill  Aque- 
duct for  the  city  of  New  York  vary  in  diameter  from  9.5  to  11.2 
feet.  These  pipes  will  be  covered  with  concrete  as  a  protec- 
tion against  exterior  corrosion  and  will  be  lined  inside  with  2 
inches  of  Portland  cement  mortar  both  as  a  protective  coating, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capacity.     This,  it 
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may  be  noted,  is  a  re-adoption  of  the  old  cement-lined  pipe  and 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  capacity  of  a  pipe  so  lined  is  about  ^s 
percent  greater  than  that  of  the  same  pipe  without  such  lining. 

Owing  to  the  friction  caused  by  the  rivets  and  joints  the  dis- 
charge from  riveted  pipes  is  less  than  that  from  cast-iron  pipes 
in  which  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  joints  is  very  slight. 
The  following  values  of  the  friction  factor  /,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  data  given  by  Herschel,*  arc  applicable  to  new 
clean  riveted  pipes  coated  with  asphaltum  in  the  usual  manner, 

Velodly  in  feet  per  second,      r-     i  2  j  4  5  6 

'            '            (4ft.  diain.,   f'-o.ois  o.oji  o.oio  0.010  o.on  o.aai 

-_         ...          (ai  (t-diam.,/  =  o.o3S  a.014  0.013  0.0J3  o.oji  0.013 
Taper  luinls             ,      ..           ,                         . 

I4  ft.  dmm, /-0.037  0.02b  0.02S  0.014  o.cij  0.013 

These  friction  factors  are  approximately  double  those  given 
for  new  cast-iron  pipes  in  Art.  90,  this  increase  being  largely  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  rivet  heads  and  lapped  joints  though  some 
of  it  is  probably  chargeable  to  the  roughness  of  the  asphaltum 
coating.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  factors  increase  with  age, 
thus  when  four  years  old  the  upper  end  of  the  above  4-foot 
cylinder  joint  pipe  gave  the  following  values: 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  v  =     I  1  3  4  ;  6 

Cylinder  joint  4  ft,  diam.,   f-^o-a^. 


while  the  lower  portio 


0.032     D.030    0.029    0.029    o.ojg 
of  this  same  pipe  gave  the  following  values: 
Velocity  In  feet  per  second,  b  —     1  a  3  4  s  6 

Cylindet  joint  4  ft,  Hiom.,  /  — 0.027  o-o»4  0.033  0-014  0.024  0.024 
The  diminution  in  capacity  here  shown  during  a  period  of 
4  years  is  greater  for  the  upper  than  for  the  lower  part  of  the  line 
and  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  at  least  to  the  greater  number 
of  vegetable  growths  which  occur  in  most  lines  near,  and  for  some 
distance  below  their  intakes. 

When  this  same  pipe  was  15  years  old  {Art.  121)  the  values 
of  the  friction  factor  for  its  upper  end  were  as  follows : 

Vclodly  in  feet  per  second,  p  "^     :  i  3  4  s  ^ 

Cylinder  jiiinl  4  ft.  diiira,,   /-  0.036    0.036 

"      •  IIS  Expcrimenta  on  the  Ciirrying  Capiidty  of  Lirge,  Riveted,  Metal  Con- 
duits, New  Vork,  1S97. 
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and  at  this  same  age  the  values  for  its  lower  end  were : 

Velocity  in  feet  per  seoond,  v->x  2  5  4.  5  6 

Cylinder  joint  4.  ft.  diam.,  Z-- 0.046    0.034    0.052    ao3i 

Similarly  the  3i-foot-diameter  taper  joint  pipe  above  referred 
to,  when  11  years  old,  gave  the  following  values  for  the  friction 
factor : 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  v-i  2  3  4.  5  6 

Taper  joint  3^  ft.  diam.,     / » 0.050    0.036    0.034    0.032 

Experiments  on  the6-foot  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company^ 
taper  joint  pipe  gave  the  following  values  for  the  friction  factor 
at  ages  of  2  months  to  5I  years : 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  9  ->    x  2 

at       i  year,          / » 0.021  0.022 

at     li  years,         /'- 0.029  0.026 

at     2|  years,         /  ->  0.034  0.029 

at     si  years,         /- 0.036  0.034 

Gagings  by  Marx,  Wing,  and  Hoskinsf  of  the  flow  through  8 
steel  riveted  pipe  6  feet  in  diameter  with  butt  joints  when  new, 
and  again  after  two  years'  use  furnish  the  following  values  of  the 
friction  factor  / : 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  r«i  2  3  4  5  6 

1S97,       /  =  0.021    0.021    0.022    0.021 
1^99)       /  — 0.038    0.027    0.025    0.024    0.023    0.023 

These  results  indicate  a  marked  diminution  with  age  in  carrj'- 
ing  capacity.  This  reduction  is  in  part  due  to  the  formation  of 
blisters  in  the  asphaltum  coating,  which  is  generally  used,  in  part, 
to  the  formation  of  tubercules  or  rust  spots  and  in  part  to  v^eta- 
ble  growths  and  incrustations  formed  by  deposits  from  the  water. 

The  so-called  lock-bar  pipe  (Fig.  1076)  was  first  used  on  the  Cool- 
gardie  line  in  Australia  and  since  1900  has  been  introduced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  United  States.  In  this  style  of  pipe  the  transverse 
joints  are  made  up  with  rivets,  as  in  the  ordinary  riveted  pipe,  but  the 

*  Here  published  by  courtesy  of  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company, 
t  Transactions  American  Society   of   Civil   Engineers,  1898,  vol.  40, 
p.  471 ;   and  1900,  vol.  44,  p.  34. 
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longitudinal  joints  are  made  by  clamping  the  edges  of  the  piates  under 
heavy  pressure  into  a  grooved  bar  which  thus  holds  them  together  and 
makes  a  joint  of  exceptional  strength.     No  longitudinal  rivets  there- 
fore interfere  with  the  flow,  and 
as  the  plates  of  which  the  pipe  /  , 

is  made  can  be  used  with  their     ,r-— "'~~~^~'~t'^     f^ — ~~— — , 

longer  edges  parallel  to  the  axis  "        \,  J 

of   the    pipe,   the    number    of  17""^ 

transverse  joints  can  be  reduced 

from  so  to  6o  per  cent.  The  carrying  capacity  of  this  style  of  pipe 
is  probably  materially  in  excess  of  that  of  riveted  pipe,  but  no  re- 
corded experiments  are  available  from  which  values  of  the  friction 
factor  can  be  stated. 

Prob.  107.  Construct  curves  showing  the  progressive  increase  with  age 
in  the  value  of  the  friction  factor/  for  riveted  steel  pipes  of  41.  48,  and  60 
inches  in  diameter. 

Art.  108,     Wood  Pipes 

Wood  pipes  were  used  in  several  American  cities  during  the 
years  1750-1850,  these  being  made  of  logs  laid  end  to  end.  a  3  or 
4  inch  hole  having  been  first  bored  through  each  log.  Pipes 
formed  of  redwood  staves  were  first  used  in  California  about 
1880.  these  staves  being  held  in  place  by  bands  of  wrought-iron 
arranged  so  that  they  could  be  tightened  by  a  nut  and  screw. 
Several  long  lines  of  these  large  conduit  pipes  have  been  built 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Pacific  states.  They  have  also 
been  used  there  for  city  mains  to  a  limited  extent  and  recently 
have  been  introduced  in  the  East  on  main  distributing  lines. 

Gagings  of  a  wood  pipe  6  feet  in  diameter  were  made  b}'  Marx, 
Wing,  and  Hoskins,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  steel  pipe 
cited  in  Art.  107.  The  values  of  the  friction  factor /deduced  from 
their  results  for  velocities  ranging  from  r  to  5  feet  per  second  are 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  c  -     1  ;  3  4  5 

1897,       /  -  0.026    D.010    0.017    D016 
'*99,       /- 0,019    o.oiS    0.017    0.017     0.017 

These  show  thai  this  wood  pijx;  became  smoother  after  two  years' 
use,  while  the  steel  pipe  became  rougher. 
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T.  A.  Noble's  gagings  of  wood  pipes  3.67  and  4.51  feet  in 
diameter  furnish  similar  values  of  /.*  For  the  smaller  pipe  / 
ranges  from  0.021  to  0.019,  with  velocities  ranging  from  3.5 
to  4.8  feet  per  second.  For  the  larger  pipe  /  ranges  from  0.019 
to  0.016,  with  velocities  ranging  from  2.3  to  4.7  feet  per  second. 
From  Adams'  measurements  on  a  pipe  1.17  feet  in  diameter  the 
values  of/  range  from  0.027  to  0.020,  with  velocities  ranging  from 
0.7  to  1.5  feet  per  second.  Noble's  discussion  of  all  the  recorded 
gagings  on  wood  pipes  show  certain  unexplained  discrepancies, 
and  he  proposes  special  empirical  formulas  to  be  used  for  precise 
computations.  Wooden  stave  pipes  after  being  in  service  some 
time  may  undergo  considerable  alterations  in  form,  as  the  cirde 
is  apt  to  be  deformed  into  an  ellipse. 

By  the  help  of  the  formulas  of  the  preceding  pages,  computations 
for  the  velocity  and  discharge  of  steel  and  wood  pipes  under  given  heads 
may  be  readily  made.  As  such  pipes  are  generally  long,  the  formulas 
of  Art.  97  will  usually  apply.  In  designing  a  pipe  line  a  liberal  factor 
of  safety  should  be  introduced  by  taking  a  value  of/  sufficiently  large 
so  that  the  discharge  may  not  be  found  deficient  after  a  few  years' 
use  has  deteriorated  its  surface. 

Prob.  108.  What  is  the  discharge,  in  gallons  per  day,  of  a  wood  stave 
pipe  5  feet  in  diameter  when  the  slope  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  is  47.5  feet 
per  mile  ? 

Art.  109.    Fire  Hose 

Fire  hose  is  generally  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  lined  with 
rubber  to  reduce  the  frictional  losses.  The  following  values 
of  the  friction  factor  /  have  been  deduced  from  the  experiments 
of  Freeman.! 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,    v  —     4  6 

Unlined  linen  hose,  /  =  0.038  0.038 

Rough  rubber-lined  cotton,    /=  0.030  0.031 

Smooth  rubber-lined  cotton,  /«  0.024  0.023 
Discharge,  gallons  per  minute  =61         92 

By  the  help  of  this  table  computations  may  be  made  on  flow  of 
water  through  fire  hose  in  the  same  manner  as  for  pipes.     It  is 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1902,  vol.  49,  pp.  112,  143. 
t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1889,  vol.  21,  p.  303;  346. 
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seen  that  the  friction  fattors  for  the  best  hose  are  slightly  less  than 
those  given  for  ij-inch  pipes  in  Table  90a. 

When  the  hose  lint:  runs  from  a  steamer  to  the  nozzle,  inslead 
of  from  a  reservoir,  the  head  h  is  that  due  to  the  pressure  p  at 
Ihe  steamer  pump  (.\rt.  11).  If  this  hose  line  is  of  uniform  diam- 
eter the  velocity  in  the  hose  and  nozzle  may  be  computed  by 
Art.  101  and  the  discharge  is  then  readily  found.  For  example, 
let  the  hose  be  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  400  feet  long,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  steamer  be  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  head  of  130.4  feet,  and  the  nozzle  be  ig  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  a  coefficient  of  velocity  of  o.gS.  Then,  neglecting 
the  loss  of  head  at  entrance,  and  using  for/  the  value  0,03,  the 
velocity  from  the  nozzle  is  found  to  be  66.0  feet  per  second,  which 
gives  a  velocity-head  of  67.7  feet  and  a  discharge  of  180  gallons 
per  minute.  The  head  lost  in  friction  is  230.4  —  67.7  =  162.7 
feet,  of  which  2.8  feet  are  lost  in  the  nozzle  and  the  remainder 
in  the  hose. 

Sometimes  the  hose  near  the  steamer  is  larger  in  diameter 
than  tke  remaining  length.  Let  h  be  the  length  and  rfi  the  di- 
ameter of  the  larger  hose,  and  U.  and  dt  the  same  quantities  for 
the  smaller  hose.  Let  d  be  the  coefficient  of  velocity  for  a  smooth 
nozzle,  D  its  diameter,  and  V  Ihe  velocity  of  the  stream  issuirig 
from  the  nozzle.  By  reasoning  as  in  .Arts.  93  and  101,  and  neg- 
lecting losses  of  head  at  entrance  and  in  curvature,  there  is 
found  for  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  iiozzle 


F  = 


^^©' 


'g* 
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+- 
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and  the  discharge  is  given  by  q  =  \trEPV.  For  example,  let  A  = 
230.4.  /i  =  ioo,  ^  =  300  feet;  1^1=3,  ili=  2.$.  0=1.125  inches; 
£1  =  0.98,  and/i=/j=o.o3.  Then,  by  the  formula  ^  =  69.7  feet  per 
Second,  which  gives  a,  velocity-head  of  75.5  feet  and  a  discharge 
of  190  gallons  per  minute.  This  example  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  e,xcept  that  a  larger  hose  is  used 
for  one-fourth  of  the  length,  and  it  is  seen  that  its  effect  is  to 
increase  the  velocity-head  nearly  ij  per  cent  and  the  discharge 
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nearly  6  per  cent.  For  this  case  the  head  lost  in  friction  is  154.9 
feet,  of  which  3.1  feet  are  lost  in  the  nozzle  and  the  remainder 
in  the  400  feet  of  hose. 

In  using  the  above  formula  the  tip  of  the  nozzle  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  level  with  the  pressure  gage  at  the  steamer  pump  and  the 
head  h  is  given  in  feet  by  2.304  p,  where  p  is  the  gage  reading  in  pounds 
per  square  inch.    When  the  tip  of  the  nozzle  is  a  vertical  distance  s 
above  this  gage,  A  is  to  be  replaced  by  A  —2  in  the  formula ;  when  it 
is  the  same  vertical  distance  below  the  gage,  A  is  to  be  replaced  by 
h  +  z.    In  the  former  case  gravity  decreases  and  in  the  latter  case 
it  increases  the  velocity  and  discharge.    The  above  formula  af^es 
also  to  the  case  of  a  hose  connected  to  a  hydrant,  if  A  is  the  effective- 
head  at  the  entrance,  that  is,  the  pressiu'e-head  plus  the  velodty-head 
in  the  hydrant.      In  Art.  201  will  be  found  further  discussions  re- 
garding pumping  through  fire  hose. 

At  a  hydrant  of  diameter  di  the  pressure-head  is  hi.  To  this  is 
attached  a  hose  of  length  /  and  diameter  di  and  to  the  end  of  the  hose 
a  nozzle  of  diameter  D  and  velocity  coefficient  Ci.  Neglecting  losses 
at  entrance  and  in  ciurvature  the  formula  for  computing  the  vdodty 
of  the  jet  issuing  from  the  nozzle,  when  its  tip  is  held  at  the  same  level 
as  the  gage  that  indicates  the  pressure-head,  is 


y^     I         2/j^'i 


Prob.  109.  When  the.pressure-gage  at  the  steamer  indicates  S$  pounds 
per  square  inch,  a  gage  on  the  leather  hose  800  feet  distant  reads  25  pounds. 
Compute  the  value  of  the  friction  factor  /,  the  discharge  per  minute  being 
121  gallons.  If  the  second  gage  be  at  the  entrance  to  a  i|-inch  nozzle, 
compute  its  coefficient  of  velocity. 


Art.  110.    Other  Formulas  for  Flow  in  Pipes 

The  formulas  thus  far  presented  in  this  chapter  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  losses  of  head  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  This  is  closely  the  case  for  the  velocities  common 
in  engineering  practice,  but  for  velocities  smaller  than  0.5  feet 
per  second  the  losses  of  head  due  to  friction  have  been  found  to 
vary  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  and  in  fact  nearly  as  the  first  power  of 
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the  velocity.  Probably  at  usual  velocities  the  loss  of  head  in 
friction  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  small  part  varj-ing  directly 
with  the  velocity  which  is  due  to  cohesive  resistance  along  the 
surface,  and  a  large  part  varying  as  the  square  of  the  v'clocity 
which  is  due  to  impact  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  90.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  the  early  hydraulicians  who,  after  defining  the  friction 
head  and  friction  factor  as  in  (90).  by  the  formula 

endeavored  to  express  /  in  terms  of   the  velocity  v.     Thus, 

D'Aubisson  deduced 

,            ,     .  0.00484 
/  =  0.0209  ■" ^"^ 

V 

and  Weisbach  advocated  the  form 

,  ,  0.00172 

/  =  0.0144-)- 7^ 

Darcy,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  /  in  terms  of  d,  namely, 
,  ,  0.00167 

a 
All  these  expressions  are  for  English  measures, -r  being  in  feet 
per  second  and  d  in  feet.  Later  investigations  show,  however, 
that  /  varies  with  both  v  and  d,  and  the  best  that  can  now  be 
done  is  to  tabulate  its  values  as  in  Table  90a.  In  fact  it  may 
be  said  that  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  at  common 
Velocities  is  not  yet  well  understood. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  express  the  velocity  of 
flow  in  a  long  pipe  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

IP  =  « ■  d'ih/r)'' 

which  B,  $,  and  7  are  to  be  determined  from  experiments  in 
which  V.  d,  h,  and  /  have  been  measured.  The  exponential  for- 
lula  deduced  by  Lamj3e  for  clean  cast-inm  pipes  varying  in 
diameter  from  one  to  two  feet  is 

v  =  7y.Td'"^(l,;ir'"-  (110) 
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in  which  J,  h,  and  /  are  to  be  taken  in  feet,  and  v  wiU  be  found  in 
feet  per  second.    From  this  are  derived 

q  =  6i.od«^(A//)"'*"        d  -  0.217  f^{l/hy^ 

by  which  discharge  and  diameter  may  be  computed.  Other 
investigators  find  different  values'  of  fi  and  7,  the  values  /9~} 
and  7=i  being  frequently  advocated. 

The  formula  of  Chezy  (Art.  113),  that  of  Kutter  (Art.  118), 
that  of  Bazin  (Art.  122),  and  that  of  Williams  and  Hazen  (Art. 
124),  are  often  used  for  long  pipes,  care  being  taken  to  select  the 
proper  value  of  c  for  the  first,  of  n  for  the  second,  of  m  for  the 
third,  and  of  c  for  the  fourth.  The  formulas  of  Kutter  and  Bazin 
are  sometimes  more  advantageous  than  the  others  since  in  usuog 
them  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  pipe  can  better  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  formulas  of  this  chapter  do  not  apply  to  very  small  pipes 
and  very  low  velocities,  and  it  is  well  known  that  for  such  condi- 
tions the  loss  of  head  in  friction  varies  as  the  first  power  of  the  vdodty. 
This  was  shown  in  1843  by  Poiseuille,  who  made  experiments  in  order 
to  study  the  phenomena  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  veins  and  arteries. 
For  pipes  of  less  than  0.03  inches  diameter  he  found  the  head  h  to 
be  given  hy  h  =  Cilv/d^  where  Ci  is  a  constant  factor  for  a  given  tem- 
perature, V  is  the  velocity,  d  the  diameter,  and  /  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
Later  researches  indicate  that  the  laws  expressed  Tby  this  equation 
also  hold  for  large  pipes  provided  the  velocity  be  very  small,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  critical  velocity  at  which  the  law  changes  and  beyond 
which  //  =  CJv^/d,  as  for  the  common  cases  in  engineering  practice. 
This  critical  point  appears  to  be  that  where  the  filaments  cease  to  move 
in  parallel  lines  and  where  the  impact  disturbances  illustrated  in  Fig. 
90  begin.  For  a  very  small  pipe  the  velocity  may  be  high  before  this 
critical  point  is  reached ;  for  a  large  pipe  it  happens  at  very  low  veloci- 
ties. Experiments  devised  by  Reynolds  enable  the  impact  disturb- 
ance to  be  actually  seen  as  the  critical  velocity  is  passed,  so  that  its 
existence  is  beyond  question.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  velocity 
of  flow  through  a  submerged  sand  filter  bed  varies  directly  as  the  first 
power  of  the  effective  head. 

Prob.  110.    Solve  Problems  94  and  95  by  the  use  of  the  above  fonnulas 
of  Lampe. 
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Art.  111.    Computations  in  Metric  Measures 

Nearly  all  the  formulas  of  this  chapter  are  rational  in  form,  the 
coefficient  of  velocity  c^  the  factors  /  and  /j,  and  the  factors  m,  mi, 
m^y  and  m'  are  abstract  numbers  which  have  the  same  values  in  all 
systems  of  measures. 

(Art.  90)  The  mean  value  of  the  friction  factor/ is  0.02,  and  Table 
Ilia  gives  closer  values  corresponding  to  metric  arguments.    For 


Table  Ilia. 


Friction  Factors  for  Clean  Iron  Pipes 

Arguments  in  Metric  Measures 


DUmeter  in 
Ccntimeten 

Velocity  in  Meters  per  Second 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0                 1.5 

1 

2  S 

4S 

1.5 

0.047 

0.041 

0.036 

0033 

0.030 

0.028 

3. 

.038 

.032 

.030 

.027 

.025 

.023 

8. 

•031 

.028 

.026              .024 

.023 

.021 

16. 

.027 

.026 

.025              .023 

.021 

.019 

30. 

.025 

.024 

.023              .021 

.019 

.017 

40. 

.024 

.023 

.022 

.019 

.018 

.016 

60. 

.022 

.020 

.019              .017 

•oiS 

.013 

90. 

.019 

.018 

.016              .015 

•013 

.012 

120. 

.017 

.016 

.015      1        .013 

.012 

180. 

oiS 

.014 

.013              .012 

i 

1 

1 

example,  let  /  =  3000  meters,  (/  =  30  centimeters  =  0.3  meters,  and 
V  =  1.75  meters  per  second.    Then  from  the  table/  is  0.022,  and 

A"  =  0.022  X  "^^^  X  ^-^5!  =  34.3  meters, 

0.3        19.6 

which  is  the  probable  loss  of  head  in  friction.  By  the  use  of  Table 
1116  approximate  computations  may  be  made  more  rapidly,  thus  for 
this  case  the  loss  of  head  for  100  meters  of  pipe  is  found  to  be  i.io 
meters,  hence  for  3000  meters  the  loss  of  head  is  33  meters.. 

(Art.  94)  The  metric  value  of  i7rV2g  is  3.477  and  that  of  S/tt-^ 
is  0.2653. 

(Art.  95)  When  (95)  is  used  in  the  metric  system,  the  constant 
0.4789  is  to  be  replaced  by  0.6075  J  here  q  is  to  be  in  cubic  meters  per 
second,  and  /  and  d  in  meters. 
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Table  1116.    Friction  Head  for  ioo  Meters  of  Clean  Iron 

Pipe 

Metric  Measures 


Diameter  in  _ 
Centimeters 

1 

0.3 

> 
0.6 

I'^elocity  in  Meters  per  Second 

I.O 

I 
IS          1 

2-5 

1 

45 

' 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

1-5 

1.44 

502 

12.2 

3. 

0.58 

1.96 

5-IO 

10.3         , 

26.6 

8.        i 

.18 

0.64 

1.66 

3.4s 

9.23 

27.1 

i6. 

.08 

•30 

.80 

165       1 

4.09 

12.3 

30- 

.04 

•15 

.39 

0.80       i 

2.02 

5.85 

40. 

•03 

.10 

.28 

.54      1 

1-43 

4-13 

60. 

.02 

.06 

.16 

3S      , 

0.80 

2.24 

90. 

.01 

.04 

•09 

.19      , 

.46 

1.38 

120.       : 

.02 

.06 

.12 

•32 

180. 

.01 

.04 

.08    ; 

1 

(Art.  97)  In  (97)2  the  two  constants  are  4.43  and  3.48  instead 
of  8.02  and  6.30.     In  (97)3  the  constant  is  0.607  instead  of  0.479. 

(Arts.  106, 107,  and  108)  The  friction  factors /for  cast  iron,  steel 
and  wood  pipes  may  be  taken  for  metric  arguments  by  using  the 
velocities  in  meters  per  second,  namely,  by  writing  0.3,  0.6,  0.9,  1.2, 
1.5,  1.8  meters  per  second,  instead  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  feet  per  second. 

(Art.  109)  For  fire  hose  the  values  of  the  friction  factor  /  for 
metric  data  are  as  follows,  for  hose  6.35  centimeters  in  diameter : 

Velocity,  meters  per  second,   i;  =  1.22  1.83 

Unlined  linen  hose,                 /  =  0.038  0.038 

Rough  rubber-lined  cotton,    7=0.030  0.031 

Smooth  rubber-lined  cotton,  f  =  0.024  0.023 

Discharge,  liters  per  minute,     =     231  348 

(Art.  110)  In  the  metric  system  the  formulas  for  the  friction 
factor  /  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  text,  except  that  the  numerator 
of  the  last  term  is  to  be  divided  by  3.28  in  the  formulas  of  D  ^Aubisson 
and  Darcy  and  by  1.81  in  that  of  Weisbach.     Lampe's  formula  is 

v=  54.irfo«9K^/0°'^" 
and  his  formulas  for  discharge  and  diameter  are 

q  =  42.5  J2.694(^//)0  555  J  =  o  2^g  ^  37l(^//)0.206 


305 

4-57 

6.10 

0.037 

0.03s 

0.034 

0.031 

0.030 

0.029 

0.022 

0.019 

0.018 

579 

871 

1158 
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in  which  d,  /r,  and  /  are  in  meters,  v  in  meters  per  second,  and  q  in 
cubic  meters  per  second. 

Prob.  110a.  Compute  the  diameter,  in  centimeters,  for  a  pipe  to  de- 
liver 500  liters  per  minute  under  a  head  of  2  meters,  when  its  length  is  100 
meters.    Also  when  the  length  is  1000  meters. 

Prob.  llOb.  Compute  the  velocity-head  and  discharge  for  a  pipe  i  meter 
in  diameter  and  856  meters  long  under  a  head  of  64  meters.  Compute  the 
same  quantities  when  a  smooth  nozzle  5  centimeters  in  diameter  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pipe. 

Prob.  llOc.  A  compound  pipe  has  the  three  diameters  15,  20,  and  30 
centimeters,  the  lengths  of  which  are  150,  600,  and  430  meters.  Compute 
the  discharge  under  a  head  of  16  meters. 

Prob.  llOd.  A  steel-riveted  pipe  1.5  meters  in  diameter  is  7500  meters 
long.    Compute  the  velocity  and  discharge  under  a  head  of  30.5  meters. 

Prob.  llOe.  The  value  of  Ci  in  Poiseuille's  formula  for  small  pipes  is 
0.0000177  for  English  measures  at  10°  centigrade.  Show  that  its  value  is 
o.oooo6go  for  metric  measures. 

Prob.  110/.  In  Fig.  1056  let  the  pipe  .45  be  3000  meters  long  and  30 
centimeters  in  diameter,  BCD  be  800  meters  long  and  20  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter, BCE  be  1000  feet  long  and  20  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  EF  be 
300  meters  long  and  30  centimeters  in  diameter.  Compute  the  velocity  and 
discharge  for  each  pipe  when  the  total  lost  head  i7  is  12.5  meters. 
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CHAPTER   9 
FLOW  I\  CONDUITS  AND  CANALS 

Art.  112.    Defixitioxs 

From  the  earliest  times  water  has  been  conveyed  from  place 
to  place  in  artificial  channels,  such  as  troughs,  aqueducts,  ditches, 
and  canals,  there  being  no  head  to  cause  the  flow  except  that  due 
to  the  slope.  The  Roman  aqueducts  were  usually  rectangular 
channels  about  2 J  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep,  lined  with  cement, 
sometimes  running  underground  and  sometimes  supported  on 
arches.  The  word  ** conduit"  will  be  used  as  a  general  term  for 
a  channel  of  any  shape  lined  with  timber,  mortar,  or  masonr)% 
and  will  also  include  large  metal  pipes,  troughs,  and  sewers. 
Conduits  may  be  either  open,  as  in  the  case  of  troughs,  or  dosed, 
as  in  sewers  and  most  aqueducts.  Ditches  and  canals  are  con- 
duits in  earth  without  artificial  lining.  Most  of  the  principles 
relating  to  conduits  and  canals  apply  also  to  streams,  and  the 
word  "  channel  "  will  be  used  as  applicable  to  all  cases. 

The  wetted  perimeter  of  the  cross-section  of  a  channel  is 
that  part  of  its  boundary  which  is  in  contact  with"  the  water. 
Thus,  if  a  circular  sewer  of  diameter  d  be  half  full  of  w\iter,  the 
wetted  perimeter  is  ^ttJ.  In  this  chapter  the  letter  p  will  desig- 
nate the  wetted  perimeter. 

The  hydraulic  radius  of  a  water  cross-section  is  its  area  divided 

by  its  wetted  perimeter,  and  the  letter  r  will  be  used  to  designate 

it.     If  a  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  the  hydraulic  radius  of 

that  section  is  found  by 

r  =  a/p 

The  letter  r  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  formulas  for  the  flow 
in  channels ;  it  is  a  linear  quantity  which  is  always  expressed  in 
the  same  unit  as  />,  and  hence  its  numerical  value  is  different  in 
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different  systems  of  measures.    It  is  frequently  called  the  hy- 
draulic depth  or  hydraulic  mean  depth,  because  for  a  shallow 
section  its  value  is  but  little 
less  than  the  mean  depth  of 
the  water.     Thus,  in  Fig.  1 12, 
if  6  be  the  breadth  on  the 
water  surface,  the  mean  depth  is  o/i,  and  the  hydraulic  radius  is  I 
a/p;  and  these  are  nearly  equal,  since  the  length  of  p  is  but  J 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  b. 

The  hydraulic  radius  of  a  circular  cross-section  filled  with  I 
water  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter ;  thus 

r='a/P  =  \  -^(PZ-rrd  =  {d 
The  same  value  is  also  applicable  to  a  circular  section  half  filled  I 
with  water,  since  then  both  area  and  wetted  perimeter  are  one-  | 
half  their  former  values. 

The  slope  of  the  water  surface  in  the  longitudinal  section, 
designated  by  the  letter  s,  is  the  ratio  of  the  fall  //  to  the  length 
/  in  which  that  fall  occurs,  or 

The  slope  is  hence  expressed  as  an  abstract  number,  which  ii 
dependent  of  the  system  of  measures  employed.    To  determine  ,, 
its  value  with  precision  li  must  be  obtained  by  referring  the  water  j 
level  at  each  end  of  the  line  to  a  bench-mark  by  the  help  of  a  hook  I 
gage  or  other  accurate  means,  the  benches  being  connected  by 
level  lines  run  with  care.     The  distance  /  is  not  measiyed  hori- 
zontally but  along  the  inclined  channel,  and  it  should  be  of  con- 
siderable length  in  order  that  the  relative  error  in  A  may  not  be  j 
large.     If  s  =  o  there  is  no  slope  and  no  flow;  but  when  there  I 
is  even  the  smallest  slope  the  force  of  gravity  furnishes  a  com- 
ponent acting  down  the  inclined  surface,  and  motion  ensues,  j 
The  velocity  of  flow  evidently  increases  with  the  slope. 

The  flow  in  a  channel  is  said  to  be  steady  when  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  per  second  passes  through  each  cross-section.  If 
an  empty  channel  be  filled  by  admitting  water  at  its  upper  end, 
the  flow  is  at  first  non-steady  or  variable,  for  more  water  passes 
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through  one  of  the  upper  sections  per  second  than  is  delivered 
at  the  lower  end.  But  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  the  flow 
becomes  steady;  when  this  occurs  the  mean  velocities  in  different 
sections  are  inversely  as  their  areas  (Art.  31). 

Uniform  flow  is  that  particular  case  of  steady  flow  where  all 
the  water  cross-sections  are  equal,  and  the  slope  of  the  water 
surface  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  bed  of  the  channel.  If  the  sec- 
tions vary,  the  flow  is  said  to  be  non-uniform,  although  the  con- 
dition of  steady  flow  is  still  fulfilled.  In  this  chapter  only  the 
case  of  uniform  flow  will  be  discussed. 

The  velocities  of  different  filaments  in  a  channel  are  not  equal, 

as  those  near  the  wetted  perimeter  move  slower  than  the  central 

ones,  owing  to  the  retarding  influence  of  friction.    The  mean  of  all 

the  velocities  of  all  the  filaments  in  a  cross-section  is  called  the 

mean  velocity  v.    Thus  if  v\  v",  etc.,  be  velocities  of  different 

filaments, 

v'  +  v'*  +  etc. 


v  = 


n 


in  which  n  is  the  number  of  filaments.  Let  a  be  the  area  of 
the  cross-section  and  let  each  filament  have  the  small  cross-section 
of  area  a';  then  n  =  a/a',  and  hence, 

av  =  a'iv'  +  v''  +  etc.) 

But  the  second  member  is  the  discharge^;  that  is,  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  the  given  cross-section  in  one  second.  There- 
fore the  mean  velocity  may  be  also  determined  by  the  relation 

V  =  q/a 

The  filaments  which  are  here  considered  are  in  part  imaginary, 
for  experiments  show  that  there  is  a  constant  sinuous  motion  of 
particles  from  one  side  of  the  channel  to  the  other.  The  best 
definition  for  mean  velocity  hence  is,  that  it  is  a  velocity  which 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section  gives  the  discharge, 
or  v  =  q/a. 

Prob.  112.     Compute  the  hydraulic  radius  of  a  rectangular   trough 
whose  width  is  5.6  feet  and  depth  2.^  feet. 
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^\'hen  all  the  wetted  cross-sections  of  a  channel  arc  equal,] 
and  the  water  is  neither  rising  nor  falling,  having  attained  thefl 
condition  of  steady  flow,  the  flow  is  said  to  be  uniform.    This 
the  case  in  a  conduit  or  canal  of  constant  size  and  slope  whose! 
supply  does  not  vary.     The  same  quantity  of  water  per  second  I 
then  passes  each  cross-section,  and  consequently  the  mean  veloc-/ 
Uy  in  each  section  is  the  same.     This  uniformity  of  flow  Is  due  I 
to  the  resistances  along  the  interior  surface  of  the  channel,  fori 
were  it  perfectly  smooth  the  force  of  gra\^ty  would  cause  the  I 
velocity  to  be  accelerated.     The  entire  energy  of  the  water  due' 
to  the  fall  h  is  hence  expended  in  o\-ercoming  resistances  caused 
by  surface  roughness.     A  part  overcomes  friction  along  the  sur- 
face, but  most  of  it  is  expended  in  eddies  of  the  water,  whereby 
impact   results   and   heat   is  generated.     A   complete   iheoretiffi 
analysis  of  this  complex  case  has  not  been  perfected,  but  if  thel 
velocity  be  not  small,  the  discussion  given  for  pipes  in  Art.  90fl 
applies  equally  welt  to  channels. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  water  passing  any  cross-section  iaJ 
one  second,  f  the  force  of  friction  per  square  unit  along  the  surface,  1 
P  the  wetted  perimeter,  and  //  the  fall  in  the  length  /.  The  poten-  ' 
tial  energy  of  the  fall  is  Wh.  The  total  resisting  friction  is  Fpl,\ 
and  the  energy  consumed  per  second  is  Fph.  if  v  be  the  velocity./ 
Accordingly  Fpb  equals  Wh.  But  the  value  of  W  is  wav.  if  « 
is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  and  a  the  area  of  the  I 
cross-section  in  square  feet.  Therefore  Fpl  =  ivah.  and  since! 
a/p  is  the  hydraulic  radius  r.  and  h'l  is  the  slope  s.  this  reduces! 
to  F  =  ivrs.  which  is  an  approximate  expression  for  the  resisting  I 
force  of  friction  on  one  square  unit  of  the  surface  of  the  channel. 
In  order  to  establish  a  formula  for  the  mean  velocity  the  value  | 
of  F  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  v.  and  this  can  onh-  be  done  ] 
by  studying  the  results  of  experiments.  These  indicate  that  F  1 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity,  J 
Therefore  if  c  is  a  constant,  the  mean  velocity  is 

i/  =  cVk  (113)1 
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which  is  the  formula  first  advocated  by  Chezy  in  1775.  This  is 
really  an  empirical  expression,  since  the  relation  between  F  and 
V  is  derived  from  experiments.  The  coefficient  c  varies  with  the 
roughness  of  the  bed  and  with  other  circumstances. 

Another  method  of  establishing  Chezy's  formula  for  channels 
is  to  consider  that  when  a  pipe  on  a  uniform  slope  is  not  under 
pressure,  the  hydraulic  gradient  coincides  with  the  water  surface. 
Then  formula  (90)  may  be  used  by  replacing  //"  by  h  and  d  by 
its  value  4r.    Accordingly 


2 


h  =  yit,     or     v=^V8^/f\/7s 
r2g 

in  which  the  quantity  VSg//  is  the  Chezy  coefficient. 

This  coefficient  c  is  different  in  different  systems  of  measures 
since  it  depends  upon  g.  For  the  English  system  it  is  found  that 
c  usually  lies  between  30  and  160,  and  that  its  value  varies  with 
the  hydraulic  radius  and  the  slope,  as  well  as  with  the  roughness 
of  the  surface.  To  determine  the  value  of  c  for  a  particular  case 
the  quantities  v,  r,  and  s  are  measured,  and  then  c  is  computed. 
To  find  r  and  s  linear  measurements  «.nd  leveling  are  required. 
To  determine  v  the  flow  must  be  gaged  either  in  a  measuring 
vessel  or  by  an  orifice  or  weir,  or,  if  the  channel  be  large,  by  floats 
or  other  indirect  methods  described  in  the  next  chapter,  and  then 
the  mean  velocity  v  is  computed  from  v  =  q/a.  It  being  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  establish  a  satisfactory  formula  for  mean 
velocity,  thousands  of  such  gagings  have  been  made,  and  from 
the  records  of  these  the  values  of  the  coefficients  given  in  the 
tables  in  the  following  articles  have  been  deduced. 

Prob.  113.  Compute  the  value  of  c  for  a  circular  masonry  conduit 
6  feet  in  diameter  which  delivers  65  cubic  feet  per  second  when  running  half 
full,  its  slope  or  grade  being  1.5  feet  in  1000  feet. 

Art.  114.     Circular  Conduits,  Full  or  Half  Full 

WTien  a  circular  conduit  of  diameter  d  runs  either  full  or  half 
full  of  water,  the  hydraulic  radius  is  |c/,  and  the  Chezy  formula 
for  mean  velocity  is  _ 

v  =  c  Vr5  =  c  •  J  ^/rf5 
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The  velocity  can  then  be  computed  when  c  is  known,  and  for 
this  purpose  Table  114  gives  Hamilton  Smith's  values  of  c  for 
pipes  and  conduits  having  quite  smooth  interior  surfaces  and  no 
sharp  bends.*    The  discharge  per  second  then  is 

q=z  av  =  c  '  ^a  y/ds 
in  which  a  is  either  the  area  of  the  circular  cross-section  or  one- 
half  that  section,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Table  114.    Coefficients  c  for  Circular  Conduits 


Diameter 
in  Feet 

Velocity  in  Feet  per  Second 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

10 

15 

I. 

96 

104 

109 

112 

116 

121 

124 

IS 

103 

III 

116 

119 

123 

129 

132 

2. 

109 

116 

121 

124 

129  . 

134 

138 

2.5 

"3 

120 

125 

128 

133 

139 

143 

3- 

"7 

124 

128 

132 

136 

M3 

147 

35 

120 

127 

131 

135 

139 

146 

151 

4. 

"3 

130 

134 

137 

142 

ISO 

155 

5- 

128 

134 

139 

142 

147 

^SS 

6. 

132 

138 

142 

145 

ISO 

7. 

13s 

141 

145 

149 

153 

8. 

137 

143 

148 

151 

To  use  Table  114  a  tentative  method  must  be  employed 
since  c  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  flow.  For  this  purpose  there 
may  be  taken  roughly 

mean  Chezy  coefficient  c  =  125 

and  then  v  may  be  computed  for  the  given  diameter  and  slope ; 
a  new  value  of  c  is  then  taken  from  the  table  and  a  new  v  com- 
puted; and  thus,  after  two  or  three  trials,  the  probable  mean 
velocity  of  flow  is  obtained.  The  value  of  the  diameter  d  must 
be  e:q>ressed  in  feet. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  velocity  and  dis- 
charge of  a  semicircular  conduit  of  6  feet  diameter  when  laid  on 
a  grade  of  o.i  feet  in  100  feet.    First, 

V  =  125  X  \  V6  X  o.ooi  =  4.8  feet  per  second. 

*  Hydraulics  (London  and  New  York,  1886),  p.  271. 
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For  this  velocity  the  table  gives  147  for  c  ;  hence 

V  =  147  X  ^  V0.006  =  5.7  feet  per  second. 
•  Again,  from  the  table  c  =  150,  and 

V  =  150  X  5  V0.006  =  5.8  feet  per  second. 

This  shows  that  150  is  a  little  too  large ;  for  c  =  149.5,  ^  ^s  found 
to  be  5.79  feet  per  second,  which  is  the  final  result.  The  discharge 
per  second  now  is 

q  =  0.7854  X  i  X  36  X  5.79  =  81.9  cubic  feet, 
which  is  the  probable  flow  under  the  given  conditions. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  circular  conduit  to  discharge  a  given 
quantity  under  a  given  slope,  the  area  a  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  d  in  the  above  equation,  which  is  then  to  be  solved  for  d ;  thus, 

the  first  being  for  a  conduit  running  full  and  the  second  for  one 
running  half  full.  Here  c  may  at  first  be  taken  as  125 ;  then  d 
is  computed,  the  approximate  velocity  found  from  v  =  q^l^rdr, 
and  with  this  value  of  z^  a  value  of  c  is  selected  from  the  table, 
and  the  computation  for  d  is  repeated.  This  process  may  be 
continued  until  the  corresponding  values  of  c  and  ?  are  found  to 
be  in  close  agreement. 

As  an  example  of  the  determination  of  diameter  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  d  when  q  =  81.9  cubic  feet  per  second,  s  =  o.ooi. 
and  the  conduit  runs  full.  Fore  =  125  the  formula  gives  rf  =  4.9 
feet,  whence  ?  =  4.37  feet  per  second.  From  the  table  c  may  be 
now  taken  as  142,  and  repeating  the  computation  d  =  4.64  feet, 
whence  v  =  4.84  feet  per  second,  which  requires  no  further 
chanf^e  in  the  value  of  c.  As  the  tabular  coefficients  are  based 
upon  quite  smooth  interior  surfaces,  such  as  occur  only  in  new, 
clean,  iron  pipes,  or  with  fine  cement  finish,  it  might  be  well  to 
build  the  conduit  5  feet  or  60  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  seen 
from  the  previous  example  that  a  semicircular  conduit  of  6  feet 
diameter  carries  the  same  amount  of  water  as  is  here  carried  by 
one  of  4.64  feet  diameter  which  runs  entirely  full. 
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Circular  conduits  running  full  of  waler  are  long  pipes  and  all 
the  formulas  and  methods  of  Arts.  94  and  95  can  be  applied  also 
to  their  discussion.     From  Art.  113  it  is  seen  that 

c  =  y/&g/J     or    c  =  16.04/  V/ 

in  which/  is  to  be  taken  from  Table  90a.  Values  of  c  computed  in 
this  manner  will  not  generally  agree  closely  with  the  coefficients 
of  Smith,  partly  because  the  values  of  /  are  given  only  to  three 
decimal  places,  and  partly  because  Table  90a  for  pipes  was  con- 
structed from  experiments  on  smoother  surfaces  than  those  of 
conduits.  An  agreement  within  5  per  cent  in  mean  velocities  de- 
duced by  different  methods  is  all  that  can  generally  be  expected 
in  conduit  computations,  and  if  the  actual  discharge  agrees  as 
closely  as  this  with  the  computed  discharge,  the  designer  can 
be  considered  a  fortunate  man. 

All  of  the  laws  deduced  in  the  last  chapter  regarding  the  relation 
between  diameter  and  discharge,  relative  discharging  capacity, 
etc.,  hence  apply  equally  well  to  circular  conduits  which  run  either 
full  or  half  full.  It  the  conduit  be  full,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
laid  truly  to  grade  or  whether  it  be  under  pressure,  since  in  either  case 
Ihc  slope  s  is  the  total  (all  /;  divided  by  the  total  length.  Usually, 
however,  the  word  "  conduit "  implies  a  uniform  slope  for  considerable 
distances,  and  in  this  case  the  hydraulic  gradient  coincides  with  the 
surface  of  the  flowing  water. 

Prob.  114.  Find  the  diameter  ot  a  circular  conduit  to  deliver  when 
running  full  16  500  000  gallons  per  day,  its  slope  being  o.oooi6. 


Art.  115.     Circular  Condihts,  Partly  Full 

Let  a  circidar  conduit  with  the  slope  s  be  partly  fuU  of  water, 
its  cross-section  being  a  and  hydraulic  radius  r.  Then  the  mean 
velocity  and  the  discharge  are  given  b\' 

v  =  c  y/rs  q  ~  cu  Vrj 

The  mean  velocity  is  hence  proportional  to  Vr  and  the  discharge 
[o  a  Vf ,  provided  that  c  be  a  constant.  Since,  however,  c  varies 
-•lightly  with  r,  this  law  of  proportionality  is  only  approximtite. 
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When  a  circular  conduit  of  diameter  d  runs  either  full  or  half 
full,  its  hydraulic  radius  is  {d  (Art.  112).     If  it  is  filled  to  the 

depth  d'  (Fig.  115),  the  wetted  perimeter  is 

2^'  —  d 
p  =  ^TTd+daicsm ; — 

.i  d 


and  the  sectional  area  of  the  water  surface  is 


Fig.  116.  a  -  idp  +(d'  -  hd)  ^d\d  -  d') 

From  these  p  and  a  can  be  computed,  and  then  r  is  found  by 
dividing  a  by  p.  Table  115  gives  values  of  p^  a,  and  r  for  a  drde 
of  diameter  unity  for  different  depths  of  water.  To  find  from  it 
the  hydraulic  radius  for  any  other  circle  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  tabular  values  of  r  by  the  given  diameter  d.  The 
table  shows  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  hydraulic  radius  occurs 
when  d'  =  o.8i(2,  and  that  it  is  but  little  less  when  d'  «  o.&/. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table  are  given  values  of  V/ 
and  aVr  for  different  depths  in  the  circle  of  diameter  unity; 
these  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  velocity  and  discharge 
which  occur  in  a  circle  of  any  size.  The  table  shows  that  the 
greatest  velocity  occurs  when  the  depth  of  the  water  is  about  eight- 


Table  115.    Cross 

5-SECTIONS 

OF  Circular  Conduits 

Netted 

Sectional 

Hydraulic 

Depth 

Perimeter 

Area 

Radius 

Velocity 

Discharge 

a 

P 

a 

f 

VT 

wr 

Full            i.o 

3142 

0.7854 

0.25 

0.5 

0.393 

0.9S 

2.691 

0.7708 

0.286 

O.S35 

0.413 

0.9 

2.498 

0.7445 

0.298 

0.546 

0.406 

0.81 

2.240 

0.6815 

0.3043 

0.552 

0.376 

0.8 

2.214 

0.673s 

0.3042 

0.552 

0.372 

0.7 

1.983 

0.5874 

0.296 

0.544 

0.320 

0.6 

1.772 

0.4920 

0.278 

0.527 

0.259 

Half  Full  o.s 

I.571 

0.3927 

0.25 

0.5 

0.196 

0.4 

1.369 

0.2934 

0.214 

0.463 

0.136 

03 

IIS9 

0.198 1 

O.171 

0.414 

0.0820 

0.2 

0.927 

O.II18 

O.I2I 

0.348 

0.0389 

0.1 

0.643 

0.0408 

0.063s 

0.252 

0.0103 

Empty      0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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tenths  of  the  diameter,  and  that  the  greatest  discharge  occurs 
when  the  depth  b  about  o.g$d,  or  ^§  of  the  diameter. 

By  the  help  of  Table  115  the  velocity  and  discharge  may  be  com- 
puted when  c  is  known,  but  it  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  luck 
of  experimental  knowledge  to  state  precise  values  of  c  for  different 
values  of  r  in  circles  of  different  sizes.  However,  It  is  known  that  an 
increase  in  r  increases  c,  and  that  a  decrease  In  r  decreases  c.  The 
following  experiments  of  Darcy  and  Bazin  show  the  extent  of  this 
variation  for  a  semicircular  conduit  of  4.1  feet  diameter,  and  they  also 
teach  that  the  nature  of  the  interior  surface  greatly  inHuences  the  values 
of  c.  Two  conduits  were  built,  each  with  a  slope  s  —  0.001 5  and  it  = 
4.1  feet.  One  was  lined  with  neat  cement,  and  the  other  with  a  mor- 
tar made  of  cement  with  one-third  fine  sand.  The  flow  was  allowed 
lo  occur  with  diSerent  depths,  and  the  discharges  per  second  were 
gaged  by  means  of  orifices ;  this  enabled  the  velocities  to  be  computed, 
and  from  these  the  values  of  the  coefficient  c  were  found.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  portion  of  the  results  obtained,  d'  denoting  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  conduit,  r  the  hydraulic  radius,  v  the  mean  velocity, 
and  all  linear  demcnsions  being  in  English  feet : 

For  cement  lining  Fi>r  tnnrUr  lininR 


3,0s     i.ojQ     6.06     1S4 

I.04     i-oa 

5-5.'! 

l.fii     0.867     S-")     '47 

i.6q     0,900 

4.04 

..03     0.60s     4.-6     .J8 

1.00     0,63s 

.J.87 

ajg     0.366     3.02     129 

0.61     0.379 

;.8j 

It  is  here  seen  that  c  decreases  quite  uniformly  with  r.  and  that  the 
velodlies  for  the  mortar  lining  are  8  or  10  per  cent  less  than  those  for 
the  neat  cement  lining. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  c  for  these  experiments  may  be  roughly 
expressed  for  English  measures  by 

c  =  Ci  —  i6(^  d  -  d') 

in  which  Ci  is  the  coeffident  for  the  conduit  when  running  half  full. 
How  this  will  apply  to  different  diameters  and  velocities  is  not  known ; 
when  d'  is  greater  than  o.Srf,  it  will  probably  prove  incorrect.  In 
practice,  however,  computations  on  the  flow  in  partly  filled  conduits 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Prob.  115.     Compute  the  hydraulic  radius  for  a  circular  conduit  of  4 
ct  diameter,  when  it  is  three-fourths  fiUed  with  water,  and  also  the  meaa  '\ 
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velocity  when  it  is  lined  with  neat  cement  and  laid  on  a  grade  of  0.15  feet 
per  100  feet. 

Art.  116.    Rectangular  Conduits 

In  designing  an  open  rectangular  trough  or  conduit  to  carry 
water  there  is  a  certain  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth  which  is  most 
advantageous,  because  thereby  either  the  discharge  is  the  greatest 
or  the  least  amount  of  material  is  required  for  its  construction. 
Let  b  be  the  breadth  and  d  the  depth  of  the  water  section,  then  the 
area  aisbd  and  the  wetted  perimeter  pish  +  2d,  If  the  area  a  is 
given,  it  may  be  required  to  find  the  relation  between  b  and  d 
so  that  the  discharge  may  be  a  maximum.  If  the  wetted  perim- 
eter p  is  given,  the  relation  between  b  and  d  to  produce  the  same 
result  may  be  demanded.  It  is  now  to  be  shown  that  in  both 
cases  the  breadth  is  double  the  depth,  or  b  =  2d.  This  is  called 
the  most  advantageous  proportion  for  an  open  rectangular  con- 
duit, since  there  is  the  least  head  lost  in  friction  when  the  velocity 
and  discharge  are  the  greatest  possible. 

Let  r  be  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  cross-section,  or 

a         bd 
r  =  - 


p     b+2d 

then,  from  the  Chezy  formula  (113),  the  expressions  for  the  veloc- 
ity and  discharge  are 


^  =  "^\/ril7         9=^^\/, 


b'd^ 


b+2d  ^b+2d 

In  these  expressions  it  is  required  to  find  the  relation  between 
b  and  rf,  which  renders  both  v  and  q  a  maximum. 

Let  the  wetted  perimeter  p  be  given,  as  might  be  the  case 
when  a  definite  amount  of  lumber  is  assigned  for  the  construction 
of  a  trough ;  then  h  +  2d  =  p,  or  d  =  ^(p  —  b),  and 

in  which  ^  is  a  constant.     Differentiating  either  of  these  expres- 
sions with  respect  to  b  and  equating  the  derivative  to  zero,  there 
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is  found  b  =  ^l>.  and  hence  d  =  Jp.    Accordingly  b  =  2d,  or  the 
breadth  is  double  the  depth. 

Again,  let  the  area  a  be  given,  as  might  be  the  case  when  a 
definite  amount  of  rock  excavation  is  to  be  made;  then  bd  =  a, 
OT  d  =  a/b,  and 

ab  r    I    a'b 


'-^V4^ 


in  which  a  is  constant.  By  equating  the  first  derivative  to  zero, 
there  is  found  ft'  =  aa,  and  hence  d'  =  ^a.  Accordingly  b  =  2d, 
or  the  breadth  is  double  the  depth,  as  before. 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  cases  that  the  maximum  of  both  v  and  g 
occur  when  r  is  a  maximum,  or  when  r  =  ^d.  It  is  indeed  a 
general  rule  that  r  should  be  a  maximum  in  order  to  secure  the 
least  loss  of  head  in  friction.  The  circle  has  a  greater  hydraulic 
radius  than  any  other  figure  of  equal  area. 

In  these  investigations  c  has  been  regarded  as  constant,  al- 
though strictly  it  varies  somewhat  for  different  ratios  of  b  to  d. 
The  rule  deduccci  is,  however,  sufficiently  close  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  adopt 
the  relation  b  =  2d,  either  because  the  water  pressure  on  the  sides 
of  the  conduit  becomes  too  great  or  because  it  is  advisable  to 
limit  the  velocity  so  as  to  avoid  scouring  the  bed  of  the  channel. 
Whenever  these  considerations  are  more  important  than  that 
of  securing  the  greatest  discharge,  the  depth  is  made  less  than  one- 
half  the  breadth. 

The  velocity  and  discharge  through  a  rectangular  conduit 
are  expressed  by  the  general  equations 

»  =  c  y/rs  q  =  av  =  ca  y/rs 

and  are  computed  without  difficulty  for  any  given  case  when  the 
coefficient  c  is  known.  To  determine  this,  however,  is  not  easy, 
for  it  is  only  from  recorded  experiments  that  its  value  can  be 
ascertained.  When  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  conduit  is  one- 
half  of  its  width,  thus  giving  the  most  advantageous  section,  the 
values  of  c  for  smooth  interior  surfaces  may  be  estimated  by  the 
Table  114  for  circular  conduits,  although  c  is  probably 
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smaller  for  rectangles  than  for  circles  of  equal  area.  When  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  less  or  greater  than  ^d,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  c  increases  with  r.  The  value  of  c  also  is  subject  to 
slight  variations  with  the  slope  5,  and  to  great  variations  with  the 
degree  of  roughness  of  the  surface. 

Table  116,  derived  from  Smith 's  discussion  of  the  es^periments 
of  Darcy  and  Bazin,  gives  values  of  c  for  a  number  of  wooden 
and  masonry  conduits  of  rectangular  sections,  all  of  which  were 
laid  on  the  grade  of  0.49  per  cent  or  5 = 0.0049.   '^^  great  influence 

Table  116.    Coefficients  c  for  Rectangular  Conduits 


Unplaaed  Pbuk 
6  -  5.03  Feet 

Unplaned  Plank 
b  -  6.53  Feet 

Neat  Cement 
»-5.MFeet 

Biidi 
b  -  6.97  Fed 

d 

e 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

0.27 

.41 

.67 

.89 

I.oo 

1. 19 

1.29 

1.46 

99 
108 
112 
114 
114 
116 

"7 
118 

0.20 
.30 
.46 
.60 

.72 
.78 

.89 

.94 

89 
lOI 

109 

"3 
116 

116 

118 

120 

0.18 
.28 

^43 
.56 

.63 
.69 
.80 

.91 

X16 
X2S 
132 

13s 
136 
136 
137 
138 

a2o 
.31 

.57 
.65 
.71 
.85 
.97 

89 
98 

104 

IDS 

106 

107 
no 

of  roughness' of  surface  in  diminishing  the  coefficient  is  here 
plainly  seen.  For  masonry  conduits  with  hammer-dressed  sur- 
faces c  may  be  as  low  as  60  or  50,  particularly  when  covered 
with  moss  and  slime. 

Prob.  116.  Find  the  size  of  a  trough,  whose  width  is  double  its  depth, 
which  will  deliver  125  cubic  feet  per  minute  when  its  slope  is  0.002,  taking 
the  coeflicient  c  as  100. 


Art.  117.    Trapezoidal  Sections 

Ditches  and  conduits  are  often  built  with  a  bottom  nearly 
flat  and  with  side  slopes,  thus  forming  a  trapezoidal  section. 
The  side  slope  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  grade  is  given,  and  it  may  be  then  required  to 
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ascertain  the  relation  between  the  bottom  width  and  the  depth 
of  water,  in  order  that  the  section  shall  be  the  most  advantageous. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  same  reasoning  as  used  for  the  rectangle 
in  the  fast  article,  but  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a  different  method. 
and  thus  be  able  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  new  light. 

Let  the  trapezoidal  channel  have  the  bottom  width  6,  the 
depth  d,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  made  by  the  side  slopes  with  the 
horizontal.  Let  it  be  required  to 
discharge  q  cubic  units  of  water  per 
second.  Now  g  =  ca\'rs.  and  the 
most  advantageous  proportions  may 
be  said  to  be  those  that  will  render  ^' 

the  cross-section  a  a  minimum  for  a  given  discharge,  for  thus  the 
least  excavation,  will  be  required.    From  Fig.  117, 
a  =  dib  +  dcote)         p  =  fr+  ad/sin^ 
and  from  these  the  value  of  r  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a, 
d,  and  6 ;  inserting  this  in  the  formula  for  q,  it  reduces  to 


c'sa 
d 


(^-cot^) 


in  which  the  second  member  is  a  constant.  Obtaining  the  first 
derivative  of  a  with  respect  to  d,  and  then  replacing  <f  by  its 
value  d'a^s.  there  results 

d  =  iq'/c^ah         d=  2r 
which  is  the  relation  that  renders  the  area  a  a  minimum ;  that  is, 
the  advantageous  depth  is  double  the  hydraulic  radius.     Xow 
since  (i''/)  =  r,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

b  +  2dcoie=2d/^\n6 
or,  the  top  width  of  the  water  surface  should  equal  the  sum  of  the 
two  side  slopes  in  order  to  give  the  most  advantageous  section. 
Since  c  has  been  regarded  constant,  the  conclusion  is  not  a  rigor- 
ous one,  although  it  may  safely  be  followed  in  practice.  .\s 
in  all  cases  of  an  algebraic  minimum,  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  value  of  the  ratio  dfb  may  occur  without  materially  effect- 
ing the  value  of  the  area  a.    In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to 
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have  so  great  a  depth  of  water  as  the  rule  d  =  2r  requires  because 
of  the  greater  cost  of  excavation  at  such  depth,  or  because  width 
rather  than  depth  may  be  needed  for  other  reasons. 

When  a  trapezoidal  channel  is  to  be  built,  the  general  formulas 
V  =  cVf's  and  q  =  av  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  rough  approximation 
to  the  discharge,  c  being  assumed  from  the  best  knowledge  at  hand. 
The  formula  of  Kutter  (Art.  118)  or  that  of  Bazin  (Art.  122)  may  be 
used  to  determine  c  when  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  known. 
For  a  channel  already  built,  computations  cannot  be  trusted  to  give 
reliable  values  of  the  discharge  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  coefBcient,  and  in  an  important  case  an  actual  g^ag 
of  the  flow  should  be  made.  This  is  best  effected  by  a  weir,  but  if 
that  should  prove  too  expensive,  the  methods  explained  in  the  next 
chapter  may  be  employed  to  give  more  precise  results  than  can  usually 
be  determined  by  computation  from  any  formula. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  size  of  a  trapezoidal  channel 
to  carry  a  given  quantity  of  water  does  not  require  c  to  be  de- 
termined with  great  precision,  since  an  allowance  should  be  made 
on  the  side  of  safety.  For  this  purpose  the  following  values  may 
be  used,  the  lower  ones  being  for  small  cross-sections  with  rough 
and  foul  surfaces,  and  the  higher  ones  for  large  cross-sections 
with  quite  smooth  and  clean  earth  surfaces : 


For  unplaned  plank.  c  =  loo  to  jjo 

For  smooth  masonry.  c-    go  to  no 

For  clean  earth.  c  =    6o  lo    So 

For  stony  earth.  c  =    40  lo    60 

For  rough  stone,  c  -    i5  lo    50 

For  earth  fou)  with  weeds,  c  =    30  to    50 


^ 


To  solve  this  problem,  let  a  and  p  be  replaced  by  their  valu^J 
in  terms  of  b  and  d.     The  discharge  then  is  J^^H 

jii.^  I     .zi\    id (b  +  d cote) ssinB  ^^^m 

Now  when  q,  c,  8,  and  s  are  known,  the  equation  contains  two 
imknown  quantities,  b  and  d.  If  the  section  is  to  be  the  most 
advantageous,  b  can  be  replaced  by  its  value  in  terms  of  d  as 
above  found,  and  the  equation  then  has  but  one  unknown. 
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Or  in  genera!,  if  b  =  md,  where  m  is  any  assumed  number,  a  solu- 
tion for  the  depth  gives  the  formula 

chim  +  coiffysmO 
For  the  particular  case  where  the  side  slopes  are  i  on  i  or  ^  =  45°, 
and  the  bottom  width  is  to  be  equal  to  the  water  depth,  or  m=  1, 
this  becomes  d  -  0.863  (,VA)* 

These  formulas  are  analogous  to  those  for  finding  the  diameter 
of  pipes  and  circular  conduits,  and  the  numerical  operations  are 
in  all  respects  similar.  It  is  plain  that  by  assigning  different 
values  to  m  numerous  sections  may  be  determined  which  will 
satisfy  the  imposed  conditions,  and  usually  the  one  is  to  be  se- 
lected that  will  give  both  a  safe  velocity  and  a  minimum  cost. 
In  Art.  120  will  be  found  an  example  of  the  determination  of  the 
sLse  of  a  trapezoidal  canal. 

Prob.  117.  n  the  value  of  c  is  71,  compute  the  depth  of  a  trapezoidal 
section  to  carry  300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  S  being  45°,  the  slope 
J  being  0.001,  and  thcbotiom  width  being  equal  to  the  depth.  Compute  also 
the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  the  mean  velocity. 


Art.  118.  Kutter's  Formula 
An  elaborate  discussion  of  all  recorded  gagings  of  channels 
was  made  by  GanguiUet  and  Kutter  in  1S69.  from  which  an  im-.- 
portant  empirical  formula  was  deduced  for  the  coefficient  c 
in  the  Chezy  formula  v  =  cy/rs.  The  value  of  c  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  hydraulic  radius  r.  the  slope  s,  and  the  degree  of 
roughness  of  the  surface,  and  may  be  computed  when  these  three 
quantities  are  given.  When  r  is  in  feet  and  v  in  feet  per  second, 
Kutter's  formula  for  the  Chezy  coefficient  c  is 


I  811 


+  41-65  + 


0.00281 


i+^l4><.S  +  - 


(118) 


in  which  «  is  an  abstract  number  whose  value  depends  only   , 
upon  the  roughness  of  the  surface.    By  inserting  this  value  of 
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c  in  the  Chezy  formula  for  Vy  the  mean  velocity  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  r,  5,  and  the  roughness  of  the  surface.  The  following 
values  of  n  were  assigned  by  Kutter  to  different  surfaces : 

n  =  0.009  for  well-planed  timber, 

«  =  o.oio  for  neat  cement, 

n  -  o.oii  for  cement  with  one-third  sand, 

n  =  0.012  for  unplaned  timber, 

n  =  0.013  for  ashlar  and  brick  work, 

n  =  0.015  for  unclean  surfaces  in  sewers  and  conduits, 

n  =  0.017  for  rubble  masonry, 

n  =  0.020  for  canals  in  very  firm  gravel, 

n  =■  0.025  for  canals  and  rivers  free  from  stones  and  weeds, 

n  ^  0.030  for  canals  and  rivers  with  some  stones  and  weeds, 

n  =  0.035  for  canals  and  rivers  in  bad  order. 

The  formula  of  Kutter  has  received  a  wide  acceptance  on 
account  of  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  is  purely  empirical,  and  hence  not  perfect,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  formula  of  great  value,  so  that  no  design  for 
a  conduit  or  channel  should  be  completed  without  employing 
it  in  the  investigation,  even  if  the  final  construction  be  not  based 
upon  it.  In  sewer  work  it  is  extensively  employed,  n  being  taken 
as  about  0.015.  The  formula  shows  that  the  coefficient  c  al- 
ways increases  with  r,  that  it  decreases  with  s  when  r  is  greater 
than  3.28  feet,  and  that  it  increases  with  s  when  r  is  less  than  3.28 
feet.  When  r  equals  3.28  feet,  the  value  of  c  is  simply  i.8ii/w. 
It  is  not  likely  that  future  investigations  will  confirm  these  laws 
of  variation  in  all  respects. 

In  the  following  articles  are  given  values  of  c  for  a  few  cases, 
and  these  might  be  greatly  extended,  as  has  been  done  by  Kutter 
and  others.*  But  this  is  scarcely  necessary  except  for  special 
lines  of  investigation,  since  for  single  cases  there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  directly  computing  it  for  given  data.  For  instance,  take  a 
rectangular  trough  of  unplaned  plank  3.93  feet  wide  on  a  slope 
of  4.9  feet  in  1000  feet,  the  water  being  1.29  feet  deep.      Here 

*  Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     Translated,  with 
additions,  by  Hering  and  Trautwine,  New  York,  1889. 
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j  =  o.cx>49,  and  r^o.'j-jg  feet.     Then  n  being  0.012,  the  value  of   ■ 
c  to  be  used  in  the  Chezy  formula  is  found  to  be 
0.00281 


3.779 


,     .  0.00281  ^ 

41.65+ i 

>•  0.0049 ' 


1^3 


The  data  here  used  are  taken  from  Table  1 16,  where  the  actual 
value  of  c  is  given  as  117;  hence  in  this  case  Kutter's  formula 
is  about  5  per  cent  in  excess.  As  a  second  example,  the  follow- 
ing data  from  the  same  table  will  be  taken:  a  rectangular  con- 
duit in  neat  cement,  6  =  5.94  f^^''  tl  =  o.gi  feet.  1  =  0.0049.  Here 
n=o.oio,  and  r  =  o.697  feet.  Inserting  all  values  in  the  formula, 
there  is  found  0  =  148,  which  is  8  percent  greater  than  the  true 
value  138.  Thus  is  shown  the  fact  that  errors  of  5  and  10  per- 
cent are  to  be  regarded  as  common  in  calculations  on  the  flow 
of  water  in  conduits  and  canals. 

Prob.  118.  The  Sudbury  conduit  is  of  horse-shoe  form  and  lined  wiih 
brick  laid  with  cement  joinls  one-quarter  of  an  iaeh  thick,  and  laid  on  a 
slope  of  0.0001X05.  Compute  the  discharge  in  34  hours  when  the  area  is  33.31 
square  feet  and  the  wetted  perimeter  15. !i  feet. 

Art.  U9.    Sewers 

Sewers  smaller  in  diameter  than  18  inches  are  always  circular 
in  section.  When  larger  than  this,  they  are  built  with  the  sec- 
lion  either  circular,  egg-shaped,  or  of  the  horse-shoe  form.  The 
last  shape  is  very  disadvantageous  when  a  small  quantity  of 
sewage  is  flowing,  for  the  wetted  perimeter  is  then  large  compared 
with  the  area,  the  hydraulic  radius  is  small,  and  the  velocity 
becomes  low.  so  that  a  deposit  of  the  foul  materials  results.  As 
the  slope  of  sewer  lines  is  often  very  slight,  it  is  important  that 
such  a  form  of  cross-section  should  be  adopted  to  render  the  veloc- 
ity of  flow  sufficient  to  prevent  this  deposit.  A  velocity  of  2 
feet  per  second  is  found  to  be  about  the  minimum  allowable 
limit,  and  4  feet  per  second  need  not  be  usually  exceeded. 

The  egg-shaped  section  is  designed  so  that  the  hydraulic 
radius  may  not  become  small  even  when  a  small  amount  of 
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sewage  is  flowing.     One  of  tlie  mosl  common  forms  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  1 19,  where  the  greatest  width  DD  is  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
HM.     The  arch  DHD  is  a  semicircle 
described  from  -4  as  a  center.     The 
invert  LML  is  a  portion  of  a  circle 
i  described  from   S  as  a  center,  the 
distance  BA   being  three-fourths  of 
DD  and  the  radius  BM  being  one- 
half  of  AD.    Each  side  DL  is  de- 
scribed from  a  center  C  so  as  to  be 
tangent    to    the    arch    and    invert. 
p,    j,g  These   relations   may   be   expresse^^ 

more  concisely  by  ^^| 

BM=ihD         AB^^D         BM  =  \D         CL  =  i^D^M 
in  which  D  is  the  horizontal  diameter  DD. 

Computations  on  egg-shaped  sewers  are  usually  confined  to 
three  cases,  namely,  when  flowing  full,  two-thirds  full,  and  one- 
third  full.  The  values  of  the  sectional  areas,  wetted  perimeters, 
and  hydraulic  radii  for  these  cases,  as  given  by  Flynn.*  are 


Full 

iiiS^iy 

3965  D 

o.jBg?  D 

Two-lh[rds  full 

o.7SS8Z>= 

J.J'H  0 

o-l'-ylD 

Ooe-third  full 

o.,&4oD' 

1-375  D 

0.2066  D 

This  shows  that  the  hydraulic  radius,  and  hence  the  velocity, 
is  but  little  less  when  flowing  one-third  full  than  when  flowing 
with  full  section. 

Egg-shaped  sewers  and  small  circular  ones  are  formed  by 
laying  consecutive  lengths  of  clay  or  cement  pipe  whose  interior 
surfaces  are  quite  smooth  when  new,  but  may  become  foul  after 
use.  Large  sewers  of  circular  section  are  made  of  brick,  and  are 
more  apt  to  become  foul  than  smaller  ones,  tn  the  separiite 
system,  where  systematic  flushing  is  employed  and  the  pipes  are 
small,  foulness  of  surface  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  combined 
system,  where  the  storm  water  is  alone  used  for  this  purpose. 


•  Van  NoBtraad  'a  Magazine 


i,  vol.  iS,  p.  138. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  sizes  are  computed  for  the  volume  of 
storm  water  to  be  discharged,  the  amount  of  sewage  beiog  very 
small  in  comparison. 

The  discharge  of  a  sewer  pipe  enters  it  at  intervals  along 
its  length,  and  hence  the  flow  is  not  uniform.  The  depth  of 
the  flow  increases  along  the  length,  and  at  junctions  the  size 
of  the  pipe  is  enlarged.  The  strict  investigation  of  the  problem 
of  flow  is  accordingly  one  of  great  complexity.  But  considering 
the  fact  that  the  sewer  is  rarely  filled,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
large  enough  to  provide  for  contingencies  and  future  extensions, 
it  appears  that  great  precision  is  unnecessary.  The  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  discuss  a  sewer  for  the  condition  of  maximum 
discharge,  regarding  it  as  a  channel  with  uniform  flow.  The 
main  problem  is  that  of  the  determination  of  size;  if  the  form  is 
circular,  the  diameter  is  found,  as  in  Art,  114,  by 

d  =  (8y/7rcV7)*=r.45(?/cV7)* 
If   the  form   is  egg-shaped  and  of   the  proportions  above  ex- 
plained, the  discharge  when  running  full  is 

g  =  acVrs  =  1.1485  ly^  Vo.iSg-j  Ds 
from  which  the  value  of  D  is  found  to  be 

Thus,  when  q  has  been  determined  and  c  is  known,  the  required 
sizes  for  given  slopes  can  be  computed.  The  velocity  should  also 
be  found  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  low  enough  to  prevent 
scouring  (Art.  135). 

Experiments  from  which  to  directly  determine  the  coefficient  c 
for  the  flow  in  sewers  are  few  in  number,  but  since  the  sewage  is 
mostly  water,  it  may  be  approximately  ascertained  from  the  values 
for  similar  surfaces.  Kutter's  formula  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  this  purpose,  using  0,015  ^^r  the  coefficient  of  roughness.  Table 
i  gives  values  of  C  for  three  different  slopes  and  lor  two  classes  of 
surfaces.    The  values  for  the  degree  of  roughness  represented  by  «  = 

7  are  applicable  to  sewers  with  quite  rough  surfaces  of  masonry; 
those  for  n  =  0.015  '^^^  applicable  to  sewers  with  ordinary  smooth 
surfaces,  somewhat  fouled  or  tubercuiated  by  deposits,  and  are  the 
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Table  119.    Kutter's  Coefficients  c  for  Sewers 


Hydraulic 

Radius  r 

in  Feet 

%  =  0.00005 

5  =>  O.OOOI 

s  ■» 

0.01 

»=*o.ois         « =0.017 

«  — ox>is 

i»  — 0.017 

n  -  0.015 

i»  — 0.017 

0.2 

1 
52        1          43 

58 

48 

68 

57 

0.3 

60        i          51 

66 

S6 

76 

64 

0.4 

65                 56 

73 

61 

83 

70 

0.6 

76                 65 

82 

70 

90 

76 

0.8 

82        i          72 

87 

76 

95 

82 

I. 

88                 77 

92 

80 

99 

87 

1.5 

100                 86 

1 

103 

89 

108 

93 

2. 

106 

94 

108 

96 

III 

99 

3- 

116 

103 

118 

104 

118 

105 

ones  to  be  generally  used  in  computations.  By  the  help  of  this  table 
and  the  general  equations  for  mean  velocity  and  discharge,  all  prob- 
lems relating  to  flow  in  sewers  can  be  readily  solved. 

Prob.  119.  The  grade  of  a  sewer  is  i  foot  in  1004,  and  its  discharge 
is  to  be  130  cubic  feet  per  second.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the 
sewer  if  it  is  circular? 


Art.  120.    Ditches  and  Canals 

Ditches  for  irrigating  purposes  are  of  a  trapezoidal  section, 
and  the  slope  is  determined  by  the  fall  between  the  point  from 
which  the  water  is  taken  and  the  place  of  delivery.  If  the  fall 
is  large,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  construct  the  ditch  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  two  points,  even  if  the  topography  of  the  country 
should  permit,  on  account  of  the  high  velocity  which  would  re- 
sult. A  velocity  exceeding  2  feet  per  second  may  often  injure 
the  bed  of  the  channel  by  scouring,  unless  it  be  protected  by 
riprap  or  other  lining.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  the 
alignment  of  ditches  and  canals  is  often  circuitous. 

The  principles  of  the  preceding  articles  are  sufficient  to 
solve  all  usual  problems  of  uniform  flow  in  such  channels  when  the 
values  of  the  Chezy  coefficient  c  are  known.  These  are  perhaps 
best  determined  by  Kutter  ^s  formula,  and  for  greater  convenience 
Table  120  has  been  prepared  which  gives  their  values  for  three 
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Table  120.    Kutter's  Coefficients  c  for  Channels 


Hydraulic 

5 «» 0.00005 

s  —  0.0001 

s  — 

0.0X 

ItaiiiiiA  r 

in  Feet 

fi  -  0.025 

n  =»  0.030 

H  —  0.025 

n  =  0.030 

II  —  0.025 

• 

n  «  0.030 

0.5 

38 

31 

41 

33 

47 

37 

I. 

49 

40 

52 

42 

56 

45 

1-5 

57 

47 

59 

48 

62 

51 

2. 

64 

52 

65 

53 

67 

54 

3. 

72 

59 

72 

59 

72 

60 

4. 

77 

64 

77 

64 

76 

63 

5. 

81 

68 

80 

68 

79 

66 

6. 

86 

72 

84 

71 

80 

68 

8. 

91 

76 

87 

74 

82 

70 

10. 

96 

80 

91 

80 

85 

73 

15. 

105 

89 

97 

84 

90 

77 

25. 

114 

100 

lOI 

92 

95 

82 

)pes  and  two  degrees  of  roughness.  By  interpolation  in  this 
ble  values  for  intermediate  data  may  also  be  found;  for  instance, 
the  hydraulic  radius  be  3.5  feet,  the  slope  be  i  on  1000,  and 
be  0.025,  ^h^  value  of  c  is  foimd  to  be  74.5. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  table  let  it  be  required  to  jfind 
e  width  and  depth  of  a  ditch  of  most  advantageous  cross- 
ction,  whose  channel  is  to  be  in  tolerably  good  order,  so  that 
=  0.025.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  delivered  is  200  cubic 
*t  per  second  and  the  grade  is  i  in  1000,  the  side  slopes  of  the 
annel  being  i  on  i.  From  Art.  117  the  relation  between  the 
»ttom  width  and  the  depth  of  the  water  is,  since  0  is  45°, 

b  =  di-^-:  -  2  COtd  )  =  0.8  28(/ 

\sind  / 

le  area  of  the  cross-section  then  is 

a  =  d{b  +  d  cot^)  =  i.828(/^ 
d  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  cross-section  is 

P  =  f>  +  ^-^  =  S'^S^d 
sm^ 
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whence  the  hydraulic  radius  Is  0.5^,  as  must  be  the  case  for  all 
trapezoidal  channels  of  most  advantageous  section.  Now. 
since  d  is  unknown,  c  cannot  be  taken  from  the  table,  and  as  a 
first  approximation  let  it  be  supposed  to  be  60.  Then  in  the  gen- 
eral formula   for  q   the  above   values  are  substituted,  giving 

200  =  60  X  i.828d* y/o.sd  X  o.ooi 
from  which  d  is  found  to  be  5.8  feet.  Accordingly  r  =  2.g  feet, 
and  from  the  table  c  is  about  71.  Repeating  the  computation 
with  this  value  of  c,  there  is  found  d  =  5.44  feet,  which,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  c,  is  sufficiently  close.  The  depth  may  then 
be  made  5.5  feet,  the  bottom  width  is 

6  =  0.828X5.5  =  4.55  feet, 
and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  is 

a  =  1.828  X  5.5*  =  55.3  square  feet, 
which  gives  for  the  mean  velocity 

V  =  — -  =  1.62  feet  per  second. 

55-3 
This  completes  the  investigation  if  the  velocity  is  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  But  for  most  earths  this  would  be  too  high, 
and  accordingly  the  cross-section  of  the  ditch  must  be  made 
wider  and  of  less  depth  in  order  to  make  the  hydraidic  radius 
smaller  and  thus  diminish  the  velocity. 

The  following  statements  show  approximately  the  velocities 
which  are  required  to  move  different  materials : 
o,!S  feet  per  second  moves  fine  clay, 
0.5    feet  per  aecoiid  moves  loam  and  earth, 
r.o    feet  per  second  moves  sand, 
1.0    fetl  per  second  moves  gravel, 
3.0    feet  per  second  moves  pebbles  1  inch  in  s 
4,0    feet  per  second  moves  spalls  and  stones, 
6.0    feet  per  second  moves  large  stones. 

The  mean  velocity  in  a  channel  may  be  somewhat  larger  than 
these  values  before  the  materials  will  move,  because  the  velocities 
along  the  wetted  perimeter  arc  smaller  than  the  mean  velocity. 
More  will  be  found  on  this  subject  in  Art.  135. 
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Prob.  120.  A  ditch  is  lo  discharge  joo  cubic  feci  per  second  with  a 
mean  velocity  of  3.4  feet  per  second.  If  its  bottom  width  is  16  feet  and  the 
side  slopes  are  t  on  i,  compute  the  depth  of  water  and  the  slope  of  the  ditch. 

Art.  121.    Large  Steel,  Wood,  and  Cast-iron  Pipes 
Long  pipes  of  large  size  are  usually  regarded  as  conduits  even 
when  running  under  pressure,  for  in  formula  (97)2  the  ratio  h/l 
may  be  replaced  by  the  slope  s  and  the  diameter  d  is  four  times 
the  hydraulic  radius  r ;  then  it  becomes 

V  =  V&gJ/Vrs  =  c  Vr5 

which  is  the  same  as  the  Chezy  formula.  Values  of  c  may  be 
directly  computed  from  obser\ed  values  of  v,  r,  and  s,  and  this 
has  been  done  by  many  experimenters.  When  values  of  c  are 
known,  aL  compulations  for  long  pipes  may  be  made  exactly 
like  those  for  circular  conduits. 

In  the  following  Table  121a*  are  shown  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  a  number  of  steel  pipes  ranging  from  ^t,  to  108 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  new  to  15  years  of  age.  The 
experiments  were  made  at  velocities  ranging  from  i.o  to  6.0  feet 
per  second,  and  the  values  given  in  the  table  are  those  read  from 
mean  curves  of  the  plottings  of  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
In  the  column  headed  *'  Material  and  Joint "  the  letters  S  and  W 
refer  to  steel  and  wrought  iron  respectively,  while  the  letters 
B,  C.  and  T  refer  to  the  style  of  the  joint  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  pipe,  B  indicating  butt,  C  cylinder,  and  T  taper  joint, 
respectively.     The  experiments  bracketed  together  in  the  first 


I 

4 


;  From  vvhkh  the  results  tabulated  in  this 
i  -American  Society  of  Civil  Engineere, 
15,  16,  14-   Herschcl's  (15  Experiments. 


•  Following  are  the  so 
tabic  have  been  obtained  : 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  10.    Transiictioi 
Vol.  36,  p.  loj. 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  f>,  7.8.  ".  tJ.  13. 
New  York,  1897. 

Nos.  9,  14,  and  17  arc  here  shown  through  rounesy  of  Morris  R.  Sber- 
rerd,  Chief  En^neer,  Department  of  Public  Wotlis,  Newark.  N.J. 

Nos.  18,  19.     Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil   Engineers,  Vol, 
40,  p.  471.    and  Vol.  44,  p.  34- 

Nos.  JO,  11.  11.  and  33-      By  courtesy  of  The  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Co.,  Paleraon.  N,J. 
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column  were  made  at  different  ages  as  shown  on  the  same  pipe 
and  indicate  the  deterioration  which  is  to  be  expected  with  age. 
(See  Art.  107.)  Experiments  numbered  12  and  15  are  one  and 
the  same  and  are  shown  twice  in  order  that  comparison  may 
more  readily  be  made  with  experiments  13  and  14  ^nd  16  and  17. 
Experiments  12  and  15  were  made  on  the  entire  length  of  the 
pipe  referred  to,  while  13  and  14  were  made  on  its  upper  end  and 
16  and  17  on  its  lower  end. 

As  illustrating  the  values  of  n  in  Kutter's  formula  for  some 
of  the  experiments  shown  in  Table  121a  the  following,  for  experi- 
ments 18  and  19,  are  here  given: 

5.0 


Velocity  in  feet  per  second     =    i.o 

2,0 

3.0 

4.0 

Exp.  18,             n  =  0.013 

0.014 

0.015 

0.014 

Exp.  19,             n  »  0.018 

0.016 

0.015 

0.015 

0.015 

For  wooden  stave  pipes  the  gagings  of  Noble  and  those  of 
Marx,  Wing,  and  Hoskins,  already  referred  to  in  Art.  108,  furnish 
the  following  values  of  the  coefficient  c,  those  given  for  the  6-foot 
diameter  in  the  first  line  being  for  new  pipe  and  those  in  the 
second  line  after  two  years'  use. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,    u  =»     i  2  3  4        5 

3.7  feet  diameter  c  =  (109)  113     116 

4.5  feet  diameter  c=  (112)  122  126  128 

6.0  feet  diameter  c  =s   100  115      122  125 

6.0  feet  diameter  c  «   116  120      121  122     122 

Here  the  two  values  in  parentheses  have  been  found  by  a  graphic 
discussion  of  the  results  of  the  observations.  For  the  first  of 
these  pipes  the  valve  of  Kutter's  n  ranges  from  0.013  ^^  0.012, 
while  for  the  second  and  third  it  is  practically  constant  at  0.013. 

Many  gagings  have  been  made  on  cast-iron  pipes,  and  the  re- 
sults show  great  variations  which  can  be  ascribed  to  many  causes ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  progressive  deterioration 
due  to  age  as  well  as  that  due  to  the  particular  kind  of  water 
carried  by  the  pipe,  the  care  with  which  the  pipe  has  been  laid, 
and  with  which  the  joints  have  been  made.  In  Table  1216  are 
shown  the  values  of  the  coefficient  c  for  certain  pipes  of  different 
diameters  and  ages  and  for  varying  velocities.  The  friction 
factors  for  these  same  gagings  are  given  in  Art.  106. 
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Table  1216.    Actual  CoEFFiaENTs  c  for  Cast-iron  Pipes 


Diameter 

in 

Inches 

Age 

in 

Yean 

Velocity  in  Feet  per  Second 

Reference 

1 

i^ 

2JO 

no 

S8 
46 

IIS 
61 

96 
107 

3X> 

4.0 

12 
12 
12 
20 
20 

36 
36 
48 
48 
48 

0 

IS 
22 

5 

25 

It 

3t 
0 

7 
16 

lOI 

6S 
49 

IIS 

45 
109 

60 

loS 

118 

59 

130 
66 

141 
los 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  47 

Hcring*s  Kutter  ♦ 

Uering's  Kutter  * 

Trans.  Am.  Soc  C.E.,  vol.  35 

Hering's  Kutter* 

Trans,  hm.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  44 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  voL  44 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  \'oL  35 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  voL  28 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  35 

Piob.  121.  Compare  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  joint  riveted  steel  pipe 
25  000  feet  long  to  cany  30  000  000  gallons  daily  at  a  loss  of  head  of  5  feet 
per  mile  with  the  diameter  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  for  the  same  service. 


Art.  122.    Bazin's  Formula 

In  1897  Bazin  proposed  a  formula  for  open  channels  as  the 
result  of  an  extended  discussion  of  the  most  reliable  gagings.t 
In  it  the  coefficient  c  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  hydraulic  radius 
and  the  roughness  of  the  surface,  but  the  slope  does  not  enter: 


V  =  c  V^ 


c  = 


81 


0.552 +»M/Vr 


(122) 


This  is  for  English  measures,  r  being  in  feet  and  v  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  quantity  m  has  the  following  values : 

m  =  0.06  for  smooth  cement  or  matched  boards, 

w  =  0.16  for  planks  and  bricks, 

m  =  0.46  for  masonry, 

m  =  0.85  for  regular  earth  beds, 

m-  1.30  for  canals  in  good  order, 

w  =  1.7  s  for  canals  in  very  bad  order, 

*  Hering  and  Trautwine's  translation  of  Ganguillet  and  Kutter's  Flow  of 
Water  in  Rivers  and  Other  Channels,  New  York,  1889,  p.  155. 
t  Annates  des  ponts  et  chaussdes,  1897,  4*  trimestre,  pp.  20-70. 
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able  122  gives  values  of  c  computed  from  (122)  for  these  values 
f  m  and  for  several  values  of  r,  from  which  coeflScients  may  be 
elected  for  particular  surfaces.     It  may  be  noted  that  for  a  per- 

Table  122.    Bazin's  Coefficients  c  for  Channels 


Hydraulic 

Radius  r 

in  Feet 

m  —  0.06 

m  =0.16 

m  =»  0.46 

m  =  0.85 

m  —  1.30 

»»»  =  i-7S 

0-5 

136 

III 

72 

I. 

142 

122 

86 

62 

i-S 

H5 

127 

94 

70 

54 

2. 

146 

131 

100 

76 

60 

49 

3- 

148 

135 

107 

84 

67 

56 

4. 

149 

137 

III 

89 

72 

61 

5. 

150 

140 

"5 

94 

78 

67 

6. 

151 

141 

117 

96 

80 

69 

8. 

152 

143 

122 

lOI 

85 

73 

lO. 

152 

144 

125 

106 

91 

79 

15. 

131 

113 

98 

87 

25. 

121 

107 

97 

?ctly  smooth  surface  where  m  =  o,  the  formula  gives  z;  =  158  V r^, 
rhich  cannot  be  correct  since  imiform  velocity  could  not  obtain 
n  such  a  surface.  For  this  extreme  case  Kutter's  formula  ap- 
•ears  to  be  more  satisfactory,  for  if  n  =  o  the  value  of  c  is  in- 
nite.  However,  no  empirical  formula  can  be  tested  by  applying 
t  to  an  extreme  case. 

A  comparison  of  the  values  of  c  obtained  from  the  formulas 
f  Kutter  and  Bazin  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  uncertainty 
egarding  the  selection  of  the  proper  coeflScient  in  particular 
ases.  Kutter's  n  =  o.oio  corresponds  to  Bazin's  m  =»  0.06, 
nd  for  several  different  hydraulic  radii  the  coeflScients  for  this 
egree  of  roughness  are  as  follows : 


Hydraulic  radius  r  in  feet, 

I 

3 

5 

7 

From  Bazin's  formula, 

c  «  142 

148 

ISO 

151 

From  Kutter,  j  «  o.oi, 

C-156 

179 

187 

191 

From  Kutter,  s  =  0.001, 

c=i55 

178 

187 

192 

trom  Kutter,  s  =  0.00005, 

c  =  140 

178 

193 

203 

Vhile  the  agreement  is  fair  for  a  hydraulic  radius  of  one  foot,  it 
lils  to  be  satisfactory  for  larger  radii.     This  is  perhaps  a  severe 
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cpmparison  because  it  is  probable  that  no  channel  in  neat  cement 
has  ever  been  constructed  having  a  hydraulic  radius  as  great  as 
7  feet,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  these  empirical  formulas  differ 
widely  when  applied  to  unusual  cases.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
the  formula  of  Kutter  app>ears  to  receive  the  most  general  accept- 
ance, but  undoubtedly  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  satisfactory  one.  An  actual  gaging  of  the  dis- 
charge by  the  method  of  Art.  131  will  always  give  more  reliable 
information  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  formula. 

For  a  hydraulic  radius  of  3.28  feet  Kutter 's  formula  for  c 
reduces  to  the  convenient  expression 

c  =  1 .81  i/w     whence    v  =  -^ "v^ 

n 

and  this  may  be  used  for  approximate  computations  when  r  lies 
between  2  and  6  feet.  Here  n  is  the  roughness  factor,  the  values 
of  which  are  given  in  Art.  118.  When  r  =  3.28  feet,  Bazin's 
formula  gives  c  =  136  for  brickwork,  while  Kutter 's  gives  c  =  140; 
for  canals  in  good  order  Bazin's  formula  gives  c  =  6g,  while 
Kutter's  gives  0  =  72.  The  comparison  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
so  close  an  agreement  is  not  generally  to  be  expected  when  com- 
putations are  made  from  different  formulas.  The  formula  of 
Bazin  is  largely  used  in  France  and  England,  and  that  of  Kutter 
in  other  countries. 

Prob.  122.     Solve  Problem  118  by  the  use  of  Bazin's  cceffidents. 

Art.  123.    Masonry  Conduits 

Masonry  conduits  or  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  have 
been  used  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  In  cases  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  to  be  carried  on  small  slopes  and  where 
the  topography  of  the  country  is  at  a  suitable  elevation  they 
offer  the  most  economical  means  for  its  conveyance.  The  Sud- 
bury and  Wachusett  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  Boston,  the 
Jersey  City  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  that  city,  the  old  Croton 
and  the  New  Croton  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  New  York  City 
are  among  the  largest  and  longest  which  have  yet  been  constructed. 
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In  191 1  there  are  being  built  the  Catskill  aqueduct  also  for  New 
York  City  and  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  for  the  city  of  Lcb 
Angeles  in  California.  Large  portions  of  these  aqueducts  are  in 
tunnels  on  the  hydraulic  gradient,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Catskill 
aqueduct  of  a  total  of  no  miles  of  main  conduit  nearly  jo  per- 
cent is  in  rock  tunnel  from  300  to  1 100  feet  below  the  surface. 
These  tunnels  are  circular  in  cross-section,  and  their  diameters 
range  from  11  to  15  feet. 

Relatively  few  experiments  for  determining  the  coefficients 
of  flow  have  been  made  on  these  aqueducts.  From  their  gagings 
of  the  Sudbury  aqueduct,  Fteley  and  Stearns  *  determined  a  , 
formula  for  mean  velocity.  The  cross-section  of  this  aqueduct, 
which  is  laid  on  a  slope  of  o.ooos,  consists  of  a  part  of  a  circle  9.0 
feet  in  diameter,  having  an  invert  of  13.22  feet  radius,  whose 
span  is  8.3  feet  and  depression  0.7  feet,  the  axial 
deplh  of  the  conduit  being  7.7  feet.  It  is  lined 
with  brick,  having  cement  joints  \  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  flow  was  allowed  to  occur  with 
different  depths,  for  each  of  which  the  discharge 
was  determined  by  weir  measurement.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  portion 
with  the  brick  lining  the  coefficient  c  had  the  value  i27/*''^when 
r  is  in  feet,  and  hence  results  the  exponential  formula 

r  =  r 27  r°-" >A7  =  1 27  r°'«V" 
In  a  portion  of  this  conduit  where  the  brick  lining  was  coated  with 
pure  cement,  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  from  7  to  8  percent 
greater  than  127?*".  In  another  portion  where  the  brick  hning 
was  covered  with  a  cement  wash  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the  co- 
efficient was  from  1  to  3  percent  greater.  For  a  long  tunnel  in 
which  the  rock  sides  were  ragged,  but  with  a  smooth  cement  in- 
vert it  was  found  to  be  about  40  percent  less. 

Gagings  on  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  t  showed  that  the  mean 
velocity  when  the  aqueduct  was  new  could  be  represented  by  the 


•  Tnnsaclions  American  SocietyoC  Civil  Engineers,  1883,  vot  13,  p.  114. 
t  Engineering  Record,  1895,  vol.  31,  p.  123. 
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expression  v  =  1241^'*  V7.  This  aqueduct  is  constructed  of 
brick  laid  in  close  mortar  joints.  Its  cross-section  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1266.  It  is  13.53  f^^*  in  height  by  13.6  feet  in  maximum 
width.  The  radius  of  its  invert  b  18.5  feet,  the  span  of  the  in- 
vert chord  is  r2.o  feet,  and  the  depression  of  the  invert  below  the 
chord  is  i.o  foot.    Its  slope  is  0.0003. 

Gagings  on  various  portions  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Jersey 
City  Water  Supply  Company,*  a  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1236,  gave,  when  the 
aqueduct  was  new,  values  of  the 
coefficient  c  in  the  Chezy  for- 
mula of  from  122  to  145,  while 
the  average  value  of  n  in  Kut- 
ter's  formula  was  0.0127,  Th^ 
value  of  the  mean  velocity  in 
this  conduit  is  closely  given  by 
the  expression  f  =  131^*' j"*", 
where  s  is  the  observed  slope 
of  the  water  surface.  This 
slope  during  the  experiments 
Fig.  1236.  varied  from  o.oooi  1  to  0.00036, 

the  aqueduct  being  laid  on  a 
slope  of  0.000095.  This  conduit  is  of  concrete  which  was 
cast  against  smooth  wooden  forms,  the  invert  being  made  of 
screeded  and  troweled  concrete. 

Owing  to  the  fouling  of  such  conduits  as  the  result  of  vege- 
table growths  and  the  deposition  of  materials  from  the  water,  a 
diminution  in  capacity  of  from  10  to  20  percent  with  age  may  be 
expected,  and  accordingly  corresponding  allowances  should  be 
made  in  the  design. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kutter's  formula  (Art.  118)  indicates  that 
c  steadily  increases  with  the  hydraulic  radius  if  «  and  the  slope 
be  constant.  The  results  of  the  experiments  above  quoted,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  c  becomes  constant  and  has  a  maximum  value 


*  By  co\aU»y  of  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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of  not  far  from  140  for  values  of  the  hydraulic  radius  of  3  feet  and 
upward. 

In  an  aqueduct  of  masonry  constructed  so  that  the  water  will 
flow  in  it  with  a  free  surface  it  will  be  found  that  the  slope  of  the  water 
surface  is  seldom  if  ever  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct. 
This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  expression  for  the  slope  is 
5  =  ^/d'rV.  Here  both  a  and  r  vary  with  Q,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  value  of  c  realized  in  the  completed  structure  is  the  same  as 
that  assumed  in  the  original  design.  Since  the  slope  of  the  water 
surface  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct,  there 
results  a  condition  of  steady  non-uniform  flow,  and  the  formula  of 
Art.  (137}  must  be  employed  whenever  precise  determinations  of  the 
value  of  c  are  to  be  made  from  the  results  of  experiments. 

Prob.  123.  Compute  the  mean  velocity  in  the  New  Crolon  -Aque- 
duct when  it  is  flowing  one-half  full. 


Art.  124.    Other  Formulas  for  Channels 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  express  the  mean  velocity 
and  discharge  in  a  channel  by  the  formulas 
V  =  Cr*!"         q  =  aCr's* 
where  x  and  y  are  deri\-ed  from  the  data  of  observations  by  pro- 
cesses similar  to  those  explained  in  Art.  42.     .\s  a  rule  these  at- 
tempts have  not  pro\ed  successful  except  for  special  classes  of 
conduits,  as  the  exponents  of  r  and  s  vary  with  different  values 
of  r  and  with  different  degrees  of  roughness.     For  conduits  having 
the  same  kind  of  surface  a  formula  of  this  kind  may  be  established 
which  will  give  good  results.     The  values  x  =  5  and  x  =  ^  are 
frequently  advocated,  y  being  not  Car  from  §  ;   with  such  values 
C  is  found  to  vary  less  for  certain  classes  of  surfaces  than  the  c 
of  the  Chezy  formula,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  exponential  formulas. 

Among  the  many  exponential  formulas  which  have  been  advo- 
cated, those  derived  by  Foss  may  be  cited.  For  surfaces  correspond- 
ing to  Kutter's  values  of  «  less  than  0.017  he  finds* 

rV-c'j        or        V^C'','"-,-' 

'  Jouroalof  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  1894,  vol.  ij,  p.  195. 
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in  which  C  has  the  following  values : 

for  n  =  0.009     o.oio     o.oii      0.012      0.013      o«oiS      0.017 
C=23ooo    19000    15000    12000     10  000    3  000       6000 

For  surfaces  corresponding  to  Kutter 's  values  of  n  greater  than  0.018, 
his  formula  is 

r*  =  Cr*5        or        r  =  cM^* 

and  the  values  of  C  for  this  case  are 

for  n  =  0.020    0.025    0.030    0.035 
C  =  5000     3000      2000     1000 

For  circular  sections  running  full  he  also  proposes  the  formula  s  =■ 
o.oo6syV/d'.  These  formulas  are  open  to  objection  on  account  of 
the  great  range  in  the  values  of  C 

Tutton*,  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  many  experiments,  proposed 
the  formula  » =  Cr^^^"*^^*",  where  s  and  r  represent  the  slope  and 
hydraulic  radius  as  in  the  Chezy  formula.  The  values  of  m  ranged 
from  0.48  for  tarred  iron  pipes  to  0.58  for  pipes  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc, 
the  average  for  all  cases  being  m  =  0.54.  Using  this  value,  the  for- 
mula became  ^  o.n  o.« 

V  =  Cr    s 

for  which  the  value  of  C  was  given  as  from  127  to  153  for  new  cast- 
iron  pipes,  from  83  to  98  for  lap-riveted  iron  pip>es,  from  127  to  153 
for  wooden  pipes,  and  about  188  for  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  pipes. 

Williams  and  Hazen  f  have  discussed  experiments  on  both 
pipes  and  open  channels,  and  have  proposed  an  exp>onential  for- 
mula that  is  equivalent  to 

z;=i.3i8cf««*5®^* 

in  which  c  has  different  values  for  different  surfaces  and  sections, 
but  its  range  of  values  is  less  than  that  of  the  c  of  the  Chezy 
formula.  The  values  of  c  and  c  are  the  same  when  r  is  i  foot  and 
s  is  o.ooi.  The  greater  the  roughness  of  the  surface,  the  smaller 
is  c ;  in  general,  c  is  supposed  to  vary  but  little  for  different  values 
of  r.  The  following  shows  the  range  of  the  mean  values  of  c 
found  from  the  records  of  experiments  with  different  surfaces : 

*  Transactions  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  April,  1896. 
t  Hydraulic  Tables,  New  York,  1910. 
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For  coated  new  cast-iron  pipes, 

For  luberculated  caat-iron  pipes, 

For  riveted  pipes, 

For  woodcQ  slave  pipes, 

For  new  wroughl-iron  pipes, 

For  6re  hose,  rubber  lined, 

For  masonry  aqueducts, 

For  brick  sewers, 

For  plank  aqueducts,  unplaned. 

For  masonry  sluiceways, 

For  canals  in  earth, 


from  III  to  146 
from  16  to  III 
from  Q7  to  142 
from  113  to  1*9 
from  113  to  124. 
from  116  to  140 
from  118  to  145 
from  loi  to  141 
from  113  to  120 
from  34  to  75 
from    33  to    71 


The  authors  of  this  formula  suggest  that  in  computations  for 
pipe  capacity  c  be  taken  as  100  for  cast-iron,  95  for  riveted  steel, 
120  for  wooden,  110  for  vitrified  pipes,  100  for  brick  sewers,  and 
120  for  first-class  masonry  conduits. 

The  circumstance  that  values  of  C  in  some  of  the  exponen- 
tial formulas  of  this  article  have  a  smaLer  range  of  values  than 
the  c  of  the  Chezy  formula  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  argument 
in  their  favor.  While  this  is  a  good  argument,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  probably  the  true  theoretic  formula  for 
mean  velocity  in  a  pipe  or  channel  is  of  the  form  noted  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  Art.  110. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  when  the  velocity  is  very 
low,  the  Chezy  formula  is  not  valid.  In  such  a  case  the  velocity 
does  not  vary  with  the  square  root  of  the  slope,  but  with  its  first 
power,  the  same  conditions  obtaining  as  in  pipes  (Art.  110).  A 
glacier  moving  in  its  bed  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  per  year  has  a 
velocity  directly  pro|>ortional  to  its  slope.  Water  flowing  in  a 
chaimel  with  a  velocity  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  foot  per  second 
follows  the  same  law,  and  the  formulas  of  this  chapter  cannot  be 
applied.  The  formula  for  this  case  is  v  =  Cr^s.  but  values  of  C 
are  not  known.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  series  of  experi- 
■  ments  should  be  made  for  determining  values  of  C. 

Prob.  124.     Compute  the  fall  of  the  water  surface  in  a  length  of  1000 
feet  for  a  ditch  where  v  =  3,61  feet  per  second,  r  -  2.75  feet,  and  n  =  0.015;    ' 
Grat  by  Williams  and  Hazcn's  formula,  and  second,  by  formula  (122)  and 
Bazin's  coefficients. 
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Art.  125.    Losses  of  Head 

The  only  loss  of  head  thus  far  considered  is  that  due  to  friction, 
but  other  sources  of  Joss  may  often  exist.  As  in  the  flow  in  pipes, 
these  may  be  classified  as  losses  at  entrance,  losses  due  to  curva- 
ture, and  losses  caused  by  obstructions  in  the  channel  or  by 
changes  in  the  area  of  cross-section. 

When  water  is  admitted  to  a  channel  from  a  reservoir  or  pond 
through  a  rectangular  sluice,  there  occurs  a  contraction  similar 
to  that  at  the  entrance  mlo  a  pipe,  and  which  may  be  often  ob- 
served in  a  slight  depression  of  the  surface,  as  at  Z)  m  Fig.  125a. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  ve- 
locity is  greater  than  the  mean 
velocity  v,  and  a  loss  of  energy 
or  head  results  from  the  subse- 
quent expansion,  which  is  ap- 
proximately measured  by  the 
difference  of  the  depths  di  and  rf^,  the  former  being  taken  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  and  the  latter  below  the  depression 
where  the  uniform  flow  is  fully  established.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Dubuat,  made  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  loss  of  head  for  this  case  is 


in  which  m  ranges  between  o  and  2  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  entrance.  If  the  channel  be  small  compared  with  the 
reservoir,  and  both  the  bottom  and  side  edges  of  the  entrance 
be  square,  m  may  be  nearly  2;  but  if  these  edges  be  rounded, 
III  may  be  very  small,  particularly  tf  the  bottom  contraction  is 
suppressed.  The  remarks  in  Chap.  5  regarding  suppression  of 
the  contraction  apply  also  here,  and  it  is  often  important  to  pre- 
vent losses  due  to  contraction  by  rounding  the  approaches  to 
the  entrance.  Screens  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
a  channel  in  order  to  keep  out  floating  matter ;  if  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  channel  is  n  times  that  of  the  meshes  of  the  screen, 
the  loss  of  head,  according  lo  (70)2,  is  («  —  i)V/3g. 
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The  ioss  of  head  due  lo  bends  or  curves  in  the  channel  is  small 
if  the  curvature  be  slight.  Undoubtedly  every  curve  offers  a 
resistance  to  the  change  in  direction  of  the  velocity,  and  thus 
requires  an  additional  head  to  cause  the  flow  beyond  that  needed 
to  overcome  the  frictional  resistances.  Several  formulas  have 
been  proposed  to  express  this  loss,  but  they  all  seem  unsatisfactory, 
and  hence  will  not  be  presented  here,  particularly  as  the  data 
for  determining  their  constants  are  very 
scant.  It  will  be  plain  that  the  loss  of 
head  due  to  a  curve  increases  with  its 
length,  as  in  pipes  (Art.  91).  When  a 
channel  turns  with  a  right  angle,  as  in 
Fig.  1256,  tfie  loss  of  head  may  be 
taken  as  equal  to  the  velocity-head,  ""'  '""' 

since  the  experiments  of  Weisbach  on  such  bends  in  pipes  in- 
dicate that  value.  In  this  case  there  is  a  contraction  of  the 
stream  after  passing  the  corner,  and  the  subsequent  expansion 
of  section  and  the  resulting  impact  causes  the  loss  of  head. 

The  losses  of  head  caused  by  sudden  enlargement  or  by  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  cross-section  of  a  channel  may  be  estimated 
by  the  rules  deduced  in  Arts.  76  and  77.  In  order  to  avoid  these 
losses  changes  of  section  should  be  made  gradually,  so  that  energy 
may  not  l>e  lost  in  impact.  Obstructions  or  submerged  dams 
may  be  regarded  as  causing  sudden  changes  of  section,  and  the 
accompanying  losses  of  head  are  governed  by  similar  laws.  Tlie 
numerical  estimation  of  these  losses  will  generally  be  difficult, 
but  the  principles  which  control  them  will  often  prove  useful 
in  arranging  the  design  of  a  channel  so  that  the  maximum  work 
of  the  water  can  be  rendered  available.  But  as  all  losses  of  head 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity-head  t^/ag.  it  is  plain 
that  they  can  be  rendered  inappreciable  by  giving  to  the  channel 
such  dimensions  as  will  render  the  mean  velocity  very  small. 
This  may  sometimes  be  important  in  a  short  conduit  or  flume 
which  conveys  water  from  a  pond  or  reservoir  to  a  hydraulic 
motor,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  supply  is  scant,  and  where 
all  the  available  head  is  required  to  be  utilized. 
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If  no  losses  of  head  exist  except  that  due  to  friction^  this  can 
be  computed  from  (113)  if  the  velocity  v  and  the  coefficient  c  be 
known.  For  since  the  value  of  5  is  v^/c^  and  also  A/'i  where  k 
is  the  fall  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  k  may  be  found  from 

A=/5  =  /t^/cV  (125) 

but  this  computation  will  usually  be  liable  to  much  error. 

As  an  example  of  the  computations  which  sometimes  occur 
in  practice  the  following  actual  case  will  be  discussed.    From  a  canal 


Fig.  12&. 


A  water  is  carried  through  a  cast-iron  pipe  £  to  an  open  wooden  fore- 
bay  C,  where  it  passes  through  the  orifice  D  and  falls  upon  an  over- 
shot wheel.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  a  screen,  the  area  between  the 
meshes  being  one-half  that  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe.  The  pq[)e 
is  3  feet  in  diameter  and  32  feet  long.  The  forebay  is  of  unplaned 
timber,  5  feet  wide  and  38  feet  longhand  it  has  three  right-angled  bends. 
The  orifice  is  5  inches  deep  and  40  inches  wide,  with  standard  sharp 
edges  on  top  and  sides  and  contraction  suppressed  on  lower  side  so  that 
its  coefficient  of  contraction  is  about  0.68  and  its  coefficient  of  velocity 
about  0.98.  The  water  level  in  the  canal  being  3.75  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  orifice,  it  is  required  to  find  the  loss  of  head  between 
the  points  A  and  D, 

The  total  head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice  is  3.75—0.208  =  3.542 
feet.  Let  v\  be  the  mean  velocity  in  the  pipe,  v  that  in  the  forebay, 
and  V  that  in  the  contracted  section  beyond  the  orifice.  The  area  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  pipe  is  7.07  square  feet ;  that  of  the  forebay, 
taking  the  depth  of  water  as  3.7  feet,  is  18.5  square  feet,  and  that  of 
the  contracted  section  of  the  jet  issuing  from  the  orifice  is  0.945  square 
feet.  It  will  be  convenient  to  express  all  losses  of  head  in  terms  of  the 
velocity-head  fP'jig^  and  hence  the  first  operation  is  to  express  Vx  and 
V  in  terms  of  v^  or  v^  =  2.621;  and  V  =  19.6V.  Starting  with  the  screen, 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  expansion  of  section  kfter  the  water  passes 
through  it  is,  by  Art.  76, 

V  =  i?^i^ii:il!  =  6.9^ 

2g  2g 
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The  loss  of  head  in  friction  in  the  pip>e,  using  0.02  for  the  friction  factor, 
is,  by  Art.  90, 

dig  2g 

The  loss  of  head  in  the  expansion  of  section  from  the  pipe  to  the  fore- 
bay  is,  by  Art.  76, 

The  loss  of  head  in  friction  in  the  forebay,  taking  c  from  Table  122 
for  the  hydraulic  radius  1.5  feet  and  degree  of  roughness  tn  =  0.16,  is 
then  found  to  be 

The  loss  of  head  in  the  three  right-angled  bends  of  the  forebay  is  esti- 
mated, as  above  noted,  by 

The  loss  of  head  on  the  edges  of  the  orifice  is,  by  Art.  56, 

h  =  0.041 —  =  15.9  — 

Now  the  total  head  is  expended  in  these  lost  heads  and  in  the  velocity- 
head  of  the  jet  issuing  from  the  orifice,  or 

3.542  =  29.9 1 =  417  — 

2g         2g  2g 

from  which  the  value  of  v^/2g  is  found  to  be  0.00851  feet.  Finally 
the  total  loss  of  head  or  fall  in  the  free  surface  of  the  water  before 
reaching  the  orifice  is 

(29.9  —  15.9)—  =  14.0  X  0.00851  =  0.119  ^^ct» 

and  therefore  the  water  surface  at  D  is  o.  119  feet  lower  than  that  at 
A,  and  the  pressure-head  on  the  center  of  the  orifice  is  3.433  feet. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  computations,  but  on  making  measurements 
with  an  engineer's  level  the  water  surface  at  D  was  found  to  be  0.125 
feet  lower  than  that  at  A  ;  the  error  of  the  computed  result  is  there- 
fore 0.006  feet. 

Prob.  125.  Compute  from  the  above  data  the  velocities  ?.  ri,  and  F, 
and  the  discharge  through  the  orifice.  Show  that  the  head  lost  in  passing 
through  the  screen  was  0.059  feet,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  total. 
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Art.  126.  Velocities  in  a  CRoss-SEcnoN 
For  a  circular  conduit  running  full  and  under  pressure  the 
velocities  in  different  parts  o(  the  section  vary  similarly  to  those 
in  pipes  {Art. 86),  When  it  is  partly  full,  so  that  the  water  flows 
with  a  free  surface,  the  air  resistance  along  that  surface  is  much 
smaller  than  that  along  the  wetted  perimeter,  and  hence  the  sur- 
face velocities  are  greater  than  those  near  the  perimeter.  Fig. 
126a  illustrates  the  variation  of  velocities  in  a  cross-section  of  the 


Sudbury  conduit  when  the  water  was  about  3  feet  deep,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  gagings  of  Fteley  and  Stearns.*  The  97  dots  are 
the  points  at  which  the  velocities  were  measured  by  a  current 
meter  (Art.  40),  and  the  velocity  for  each  point  in  feet  per  second 
is  recorded  below  it.  From  these  the  contour  cur\'es  were  drawn 
which  show  clearly  the  manner  of  variation  of  velocity  throughout 
this  cross-section.  Since  the  dots  are  distributed  over  the  area 
quite  uniformly,  that  area  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  97 
equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  velocity  is  that  observed,  and 
hence  the  mean  of  the  97  observations  is  the  mean  velocity  (Art, 
39).  Thus  is  found  n  =  2.620  feet  per  second,  and  this  is  85  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  observed  velocitj. 

Similarly  Fig.  1256  shows  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the 
New  Croton  Aqueduct. f    In  this  case  the  average  velocity  de- 

■  Tranjaclioni  .\nietiL-an  Societj- of  Civil  Engineers,  i^j.  vol.  11,  p.  314. 
t  Report  ol  The  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  New  Yort,  1895-1907, 
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termined  from  the  128  individual  observations  is  3.570,  and  this 
9  percent  of  the  maximum  observed  velocity.     A  description 
o(  the  methods  followed  in  making  the  gagings  on  this  aqueduct 


is  to  be  found  at  page  106  of  vol.  66,  Transactions  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.     See  also  Art.  123. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  velocities  in  Fig.  126ft 
indicates  that  the  maximum  velocity  does  not  occur  at  the  center 
of  the  cross-section.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  aqueduct 
at  the  point  where  the  gaging  was  taken  is  located  on  a  curve 
which  tends  to  throw  the  maximum  velocity  away  from  the 
center  and  toward  the  outside  of  the  curve. 
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If  all  the  filaments  of  a  stream  of  water  in  a  channel  have  the 
same  uniform  velocity  v,  the  kinetic  energy  per  second  of  the  flow 
is  the  wdght  of  the  discharge  multiplied  by  the  velocity-head ;  or 

K  =  W —  =  wq —  =  wa — 

2g  2g  2g 

in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  water  delivered  per  second,  w 
is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  unit,  q  the  discharge  per  seccmd,  and  a 
the  area  of  the  cross-section.  For  this  case,  therefore,  the  energy 
of  the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  to 
the  cube  of  the  velocity.  Since,  however,  the  filaments  have 
different  velocities,  this  expression  may  be  applied  to  the  actual 
flow  by  regarding  v  as  the  mean  velocity.  To  show  that  this 
method  will  be  essentially  correct.  Fig.  126a  may  be  discussed, 
and  for  it  the  true  energy  per  second  of  the  flow  is 

97  W       2g  2g/ 

now  the  ratio  of  this  true  kinetic  energy  to  the  kinetic  energy 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  mean  velocity  is 

K  gjv^ 

By  cubing  each  individual  velocity  and  also  the  mean  velocity, 
there  is  found  K'  =  0.9992/ir,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  two 
energies  are  practically  equal,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  in 
most  cases  computations  of  energy  from  mean  velocity  give 
results  essentially  correct. 

Prob.  126.  Draw  a  vertical  plane  through  the  middle  of  Fig.  1266 
and  construct  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  showing  the  distribution  of  ve- 
locities. Also  draw  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  region  of  maximum  ve- 
locity and  construct  a  longitudinal  horizontal  section.  Ascertain  whether 
the  curves  of  velocity  for  these  sections  are  best  represented  by  parabolas 
or  by  elli[>ses. 

Art.  127.   Computations  in  Metric  Measures 

(Art.  113)  The  coefficient  c  in  the  Chezy  formula  depends  upon 
the  linear  unit  of  measure.  Let  Ci  be  the  value  when  v  and  r  are  ex- 
pressed in  feet  and  C3  the  value  when  v  and  r  are  expressed  in  meters, 
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and  let  gi  and  gj  be  the  corresponding  values  of  the  acceleration  of 
gravity.    Then  since  c  =  VSg/f,  it  is  seen  that 


C2  =  CiVg2/gi  =  C1V9.80/32.16  =  0.552  Ci 

Hence  any  value  of  c  in  the  English  system  may  be  transformed  into 
the  corresponding  metric  value  by  multiplying  by  0.552.  The  metric 
value  of  c  for  conduits  and  canals  usually  lies  between  16  and  100. 

(Art.  114)  Table  127a  gives  values  of  the  Chezy  coeflScient  c 
for  circular  conduits,  full  or  half  full.  In  using  it  a  tentative  method 
must  be  employed,  and  for  this  purpose  there  may  be  used  at  first, 

mean  Chezy  coeflBcient  c  =  68 

and  then,  after  v  has  been  computed,  a  new  value  of  c  is  taken  from  the 
table  and  a  new  v  is  found.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
velocity  and  discharge  of  a  circular  conduit  of  1.5  meters  diameter 
when  laid  on  a  grade  of  0.8  meters  in  1000  meters.     First, 


r  =  68  X  2  V1.5  X  0.0008=  1. 18  meters  per  second, 

and  for  this  velocity  the  table  gives  about  77  for  c.  A  second  compu- 
tation then  gives  v  =  1.33  meters  per  second  and  from  the  table  c 
is  78.2.  With  this  value  is  found  v  =  1.35  meters  per  second,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  final  result.  When  running  full,  the  discharge 
of  this  conduit  is  0.7854  X  1.5^  X  1.35  =  2.39  cubic  meters  per  second. 

1 
Table  127a.    Chezy  Coefficients  for  Circular  Conduits 

Metric  Measures 


Diameter 
in 

Velocity  in  Meters  per  Second 

Meten 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1  5 

3.0 

45 

0.3 

53 

57 

60 

63 

67 

68 

0.5 

57 

61 

64 

67 

71 

73 

0.7 

61 

65 

68 

71 

76 

78 

0.9 

64 

68 

70 

74 

79 

81 

I.I 

66 

70 

72 

76 

81 

83 

1-3 

68 

72 

74 

78 

83 

1.6 

72 

74 

77 

80 

2.0 

74 

77 

79 

83 

2.4 

76 

79 

82 

314 
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(Art.  115)  Table  115  is  the  same  for  all  systems  of  measures. 
Hie  results  in  Art.  115,  for  Bazin's  semicircular  conduits  of  1.25 
meters'  diameter  on  a  sLope  s  »  0.0015,  ^^^  ^  follows,  when  all  dimen- 
sions are  in  meters : 


For  cement  lining 

For  mortar  lining 

d'         r         V 

c 

d'          r         V       c 

0.625    0.514    1.85 

8S 

0.625    0.312    1.69    78 

0.491    0.264    1.61 

81 

0.5x5    0.27s     1.51     75 

0.314    0.18s    1.27 

76 

0.332    0.194    x.x8    69 

0.180    0.X12    0.92 

71 

o.x86    0.X16    0.88    66 

Here  the  coefficient  c  for  any  depth  (F  may  be  roughly  expressed  by 
Ci— 3o(irf— rfO,  where  Ci  is  the  coefficient  for  the  conduit  half  full. 

(Art.  116)  Table  127b  gives  metric  values  of  c  for  wooden  and 
rectangular  sections  on  a  slope  s  =  0.0049,  ^  determined  by  the  work 
of  Darcy  and  Bazin. 

Table  127ft.    Chezy  Coefficients  c  for  Rectangular 

Conduits 

Metric  Measures 


Unplaned  PUnk 
b  — 1.2  Meters 

Unplaned  PUnk 
6 «-  2  Metera 

Neat  Cement    . 
b  «  Z.8  Meters 

Brick 
b  —  Z.9  Meteis 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

0.08 

IS 
.18 

.27 
.30 

•39 
.44 

55 
60 

61 

63 
63 
64 
6S 
6S 

0.06 
.09 

.13 
.18 

.20 

.24 

.27 

.29 

49 
56 
60 
62 

64 

64 

6S 
66 

0.06 
.08 

.13 
.17 
.19 
.21 
.24 
.27 

64 

69 

73 

74 

75 

75 
76 

76 

0.06 
.09 

.15 

.17 
.20 

.22 
.26 

•30 

49 
54 
57 
58 
58 

59 
60 

61 

(Art.  117)    In  designing  channels  in  earth  the  following  values 
may  be  used  for  preliminary  computations : 


for  unplaned  plank, 

for  smooth  masonry, 

for  clean  earth, 

for  stony  earth, 

for  rough  stone, 

for  earth  foul  with  weeds 


c  =  55  to  66 
c  «  50  to  61 
C  =  33  to  40 
C  =  22  to  33 
c  »  19  to  28 
c  =  17  to  28 
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(Art.  118)    When  r  is  in  meters  and  v  in  meters  per  second,  Kut- 
ter's  formula  takes  the  form 


c  = 


l  +  23  +  °:2°I 
n  $ 


■SS. 


n  [      ,  0.00155' 


.+4/^ 


0 


(127): 


in  which  the  number  n  depends  upon  the  roughness  of  the  surface, 
its  values  being  those  given  in  Art.  118.  It  may  be  noted  that  when 
the  hydraulic  radius  r  is  one  meter,  the  value  of  c  is  i/n. 

(Art.  119)  Metric  coeflScients  for  sewers  will  be  found  in  Table 
127c.  As  these  are  given  to  the  nearest  unit  only,  the  error  in  using 
them  is  slightly  greater  than  with  .the  larger  coeflScients  of  the  English 
system.  In  important  cases  the  values  of  c  may  be  directly  computed 
from  Kutter's  formula. 


Table  127e:.    Kutter's  Coefficients  c  for  Sewers 

Metric  Measures 


Hydraulic 
Radius  f 
in  Meters 

5  »  0.00005 

S  »  O.OOOI 

s  =»  0.01 

n  -=o.ois 

n  —  0.017 

H  =0.015 

n  =  0.017 

«="  0.015 

«  — 0.017 

0.05 
•     O.I 

O.IS 
0.2 

0.3 

0.5 
0.7 

1.0 

26 
34 
39 
43 
49 
56 
62 

67 

22 
29 

33 
38 
42 

48 
54 
59 

31 

37 

42 

46 

51 

57 
62 

67 

25 
32 
36 
40 

44 
50 

55 
58 

37 
43 
48 

51 

55 
60 

63 
66 

30 
36 
40 

43 
48 
52 
56 
59 

(Art.  120)  Table  127<f  in  metric  measures  corresponds  to  Table 
120  in  English  measures  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

(Art.  121)  The  metric  coefficients  c  for  steel,  cast-iron,  and  wood 
pipes  may  be  obtained  from  those  in  the  text  by  multiplying  by  0.552, 
while  the  velocities  and  diameters  may  easily  be  replaced  by  metric 
equivalents  with  the  help  of  Table  C  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

(Art.  122)  The  values  of  c  in  Table  127^  have  been  taken  from 
the  more  extended  table  published  in  1897  by  Bazin,  while  those  in 
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Table  122  have  been  computed  by  (115).    In  metric  measures 
formula  for  channels  is 

V  =  cVrs  C 7 

i  +  m/Vr 

in  which  m  has  the  same  values  as  those  given  in  Art  122. 


(127), 


Table  127^.    Kutter's  CoEFnciENTS  c  for  Channels 

Metric  Measures 


Hydrairfk 
iaMeten 

f —OjOOOOS 

f->OJ00OI 

S^04>t 

M.-0.03S 

«— OjOJO 

UmmOJ02S 

S— OjOJO 

«»Oj035 

U  -•Oj090 

0.2 

0-3 
o.S 
0.7 

I.O 

i-S 

2. 

3. 

5- 

22 
27 

32 

36 
40 

4S 
48 

SS 
59 

18 
22 
27 

30 

33 
38 
41 
44 
SO 

24 
29 

34 
37 
40 

44 
47 
SO 

SS 

19 

33 
27 

30 

33 
38 
40 

44 
47 

27 
31 

35 

38 

40 

43 
45 
47 
51 

21 
25 

28 
31 

33 
36 
38 
40 

43 

Table  127e.    Bazin's  CoEFFiaENXs  c  for  Channels 

Metric  Measures 


Hydraulic 
Radius  r 
ioMeten 

m  —  0.06 
76.7 

m«o.i6 

m  ■>  0.46 

M  —  0.85 

m  — 1.30 

• 
m  -  I.7S 

0.2 

64.1 

42.9 

0.4 

79.4 

69.4 

SO.4 

37.1 

0.6 

80.7 

72.1 

54.6 

41.4 

32.5 

0.8 

81.S 

73.8 

57.4 

44.6 

35-5 

29.4 

I.O 

82.0 

75.0 

59.6 

47.0 

37.8 

31.6 

IS 

82.9 

76.9 

63.2 

Si-3 

42.2 

35.8 

2.0 

83.4 

78.1 

65.6 

54.3 

45-3 

38.9 

2.5 

83.8 

700 

67.4 

56.6 

47.7 

41. 1 

3. 

84.0 

79.6 

68.7 

58.3 

49-7 

43.3 

4. 

84.4 

80.9 

71.S 

61.0 

52.7 

46.4 

S- 

84.7 

81.2 

72.1 

63.0 

55.0 

48.8 

6. 

81.6 

73-2 

64.6 

56.8 

SO.7 

8. 

74.8 

66.9 

59.5 

537 

10. 

68.5 

61.6 

56.0 
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(Art.  123)  The  metric  formula  for  the  Sudbury  conduit  is 
V  =  So.Qr®"^®*,  and  Foss'  formula  Art.  124  for  circular  conduits 
or  large  pipes  when  running  full  is  s  =  o,oii^^/d^. 

Prob.  127a.  Compute  the  value  of  c  for  a  circular  conduit  1.4  meters 
in  diameter  which  delivers  4.86  cubic  meters  per  second  when  running' full, 
its  slope  being  0.008. 

Prob.  1276.  Find  the  hydraulic  radius  for  a  circular  conduit  of  1.6 
meters  diameter  when  the  water  is  1.2  meters  deep. 

Prob.  127c.  If  the  value  of  c  is  30,  compute  the  depth  of  a  trapezoidal 
section  to  carry  10  cubic  meters  per  second,  the  slope  s  being  0.0015,  the 
bottom  width  double  the  depth,  and  the  sides  making  an  angle  of  34°  with 
the  horizontal. 

Prob  127(/.  A  conduit  lined  with  neat  cement  has  a  cross-section  of 
3.45  square  meters  and  a  wetted  perimeter  of  5.02  meters  and  its  slope  is 
0.00025.  Compute  the  discharge  in  liters  per  24  hours,  (a)  by  Kutter's 
formula,  and  (6)  by  Bazin''s  formula. 


CHAPTER    10 


THE   FLOW    OF   RIVERS 


I 


Akt.  128.     General  Considerations 

Steady  flow  in  a  river  channel  occurs  when  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  passes  each  section  in  each  unit  of  lime;  here  the 
mean  velocities  in  different  sections  vary  inversely  as  the  areas 
of  those  sections.  Uniform  flow  is  that  particular  case  of  steady 
flow  where  the  sections  considered  are  equal  in  area.  Umform 
flow  and  some  other  cases  of  steady  flow  will  be  mainly  considered 
in  this  chapter.  Non-steady  flow  occurs  when  the  stage  of  a 
river  is  rising  or  falling,  and  Art.  134  treats  of  this  case. 

No  branch  of  hydraulics  has  received  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion than  that  of  the  flow  in  river  channels,  and  yet  the  subject 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  great  object  of  all  these 
investigations  has  been  to  devise  a  simple  method  of  determining 
the  mean  velocity  and  discharge  without  the  necessity  of  expen- 
sive field  operations.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  this  end  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  even  for  the  case  of  uniform  flow.  Of 
the  various  formulas  proposed  to  represent  the  relation  of  mean 
velocity  to  the  hydraulic  radius  and  the  slope,  none  has  proved 
to  be  of  general  practical  value  except  the  empirical  one  of  Chezy 
given  in  the  last  chapter,  and  this  is  often  inapplicable  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  slope  5  and  determining  the 
coefficient  c.  The  fundamental  equations  for  discussing  the 
laws  of  variation  in  the  mean  velocity  v  and  in  the  discharge  q  are 

v  =  c  ^rs  q  =  a-c  y/rs 

where  a  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  r  its  hydraulic  radius, 
and  all  the  general  principles  of  the  last  chapter  are  to  be  taken 
as  directly  applicable  to  uniform  flow  in  natural  channels. 
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Kutler's  formulii  for  the  value  of  c  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  although  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  it  gives  too  large  values  for  small  slopes.  In  using  it  the 
coefficients  for  rivers  in  good  condition  may  be  taken  from  Table 
120,  but  for  bad  regimen  n  b  to  be  taken  at  0.03,  and  for  wild  tor- 
rents at  0.04  or  0.05.  It  is,  however,  too  much  to  expect  that  a  sin- 
gle formula  should  accurately  express  the  mean  velocity  in  small 
brooks  and  large  rivers,  and  the  general  opinion  now  is  that 
efforts  to  establish  such  an  expression  will  not  prove  successful. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science  no  engineer  can  afford  in  any 
case  of  importance  to  rely  upon  a  formula  to  furnish  anything 
more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  discharge  in  a  given 
river  channel,  but  actual  field  measurements  of  its  velocity  must  , 
be  made. 

When  these  formulas  are  used  to  determine  the  discharge  of  ! 
a  river,  a  long  straight  portion  or  reach  should  be  selected  where 
the  cross-sections  are  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  shape  and 
size.  The  width  of  the  stream  is  then  divided  into  a  number  of 
parts  and  soundings  taken  at  each  point  of  division.  The  data 
are  thus  obtained  for  computing  the  area  a  and  the  wetted  perim- 
eter p,  from  which  the  hydraulic  depth  r  is  derived.  To  determine 
the  slope  s  a  length  /  is  to  be  measured,  at  each  end  of.  which 
bench-marks  are  established  whose  difference  of  elevation  is 
found  by  precise  levels.  The  elevations  of  the  water  surfaces 
below  these  benches  are  then  to  be  simultaneously  taken,  whence 
the  fall  h  in  the  distance  /  becomes  known.  As  this  fail  is  often 
small,  it  is  very  important  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
avoid  error  in  the  measurements,  and  that  a  number  of  them  be 
taken  in  order  to  secure  a  precise  mean.  Care  should  be  observed 
that  the  stage  of  water  is  not  varying  while  these  observations 
are  being  made,  and  for  this  and  other  purposes  a  permanent 
gage  board  must  be  established.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
the  points  upon  the  water  surface  which  are  selected  for  compari- 
son should  be  situated  so  as  to  be  free  from  local  influences  such 
as  eddies,  since  these  often  cause  marked  deviations  from  the 
normal  suiface  of  the  stream.  If  hook  gages  can  be  used  for  re- 
ferring the  water  levels  to  the  benches,  probably  the  most  accurate 
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results  can  be  obtained.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  surface 
of  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  is  not  a  plane,  but  a  cylinder,  which  is 
concave  to  the  bed,  its  highest  elevation  being  where  the  velocity 
is  greatest,  and  hence  the  two  points  of  reference  should  be  located 
similarly  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  current.  In  ^ite  of  all 
precautions,  however,  the  relative  error  in  h  will  usually  be  large 
in  the  case  of  slight  slopes,  unless  /  be  very  long,  which  cannot 
often  occur  in  streams  under  conditions  of  uniformity. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  determinations  of  discharge  made 
in  the  manner  just  described,  the  common  practice  is  to  gage  the 
stream  by  velocity  observations,  to  which  subject,  therefore,  a 
large  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted.  The  methods  given 
are  equally  applicable  to  conduits  and  canals,  and  in  Art.  133  irill 
be  found  a  summary  which  briefly  compares  the  various  processes. 

Prob.  128.  Which  has  the  greater  dischaige,  a  stream  2  feet  deep  and 
85  feet  wide  on  a  slope  of  i  foot  per  mile,  or  a  stream  3  feet  deep  and  40  feet 
wide  on  a  slope  of  2  feet  per  nule  ? 

AkT.  129.      VELOCmES  in  a  CROSS-SECnON 

The  mean  velocity  v  is  the  average  of  all  the  velocities  of  all 
the  small  sections  or  filaments  in  a  cross-section  (Art.  112).  Some 
of  these  individual  velocities  are  much  smaller,  and  others  ma- 
terially larger,  than  the  mean  velocity.  Along  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  where  the  frictional  resistances  are  the  greatest,  the 
velocities  are  the  least ;  along  the  center  of  the  stream  they  are 
the  greatest.  A  brief  statement  of  the  general  laws  of  variation 
of  these  velocities  will  now  be  made. 

In  Fig.  129  there  is  shown  at  i4  a  cross-section  of  a  stream 
with  contour  curves  of  equal  velocity ;  here  the  greatest  velocity 
is  seen  to  be  near  the  deepest  part  of  the  section  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface.  At  B  is  shown  a  plan  of  the  stream  with  ar- 
rows roughly  representing  the  surface  velocities;  the  greatest 
of  these  is  seen  to  be  near  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  while 
the  others  diminish  toward  the  banks,  the  curve  showing  the  law 
of  variation  resembling  a  parabola.  At  C  is  shown  by  arrows 
the  variation  of  velocities  in  a  vertical  line,  the  smallest  being 
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rummJi, 


Fig.  129. 


at  the  bottom  and  ihe  largest  a  short  distance  below  the  surface ; 
concerning  this  curve  there  has  been  much  contention,  but  it  is 
commonly  thought  lo 
he  a  parabola  whose  axis 
is  horizontal.  These  are 
the  general  laws  of  the 
variation  of  velocity 
throughout  the  cross- 
section  ;  the  particular 
relations  are  of  a  com- 
plex character,  and  vary  so  greatly  in  channels  of  difTerent  kinds 
that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  them,  although  many  attempts 
to  do  so  have  been  made.  Some  of  these  formulas  which  con- 
nect the  mean  velocity  with  particular  velocities,  such  as  the 
maximum  surface  veltKity.  mid-depth  velocity  in  the  axis  of 
the  stream,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  Art.  132. 

Humphreys  and  Abbot  deduced  in  i86i  for  the  Mississippi 
River  *  an  equation  of  the  mean  curve  of  mean  velocities  in  a 
vertical  line,  namely, 

V=  3.261  —o.ig72(y/dy 
in  which  V  is  the  velocity  at  any  distance  y  above  or  below  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  parabolic  curve  and  d  is  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  axis  being  at  the  distance  o.zgjd  below  the  surface. 
The  depth  of  the  axis  was  found,  however,  to  vary  greatly  with 
the  wind,  an  up-stream  wind  of  force  4  depressing  it  to  mid-depth, 
and  a  down-stream  wind  of  force  5.3  elevating  it  to  the  surface. 

In  a  straight  channel  having  a  bed  of  a  uniform  nature  the 
deepest  part  is  near  the  middle  of  its  width,  while  the  two  sides 
are  approximately  symmetrical.  In  a  river  bend,  however,  the 
<lecpest  part  is  near  the  outer  bank,  while  on  the  inner  side  the 
water  is  shallow ;  the  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  current,  which,  resisting  the  change  in 
direction,  creates  currents  which  scour  away  the  outer  bank  or 
,  prevent  deposits  from  forming  there.     It  is  well  known  to  all 

■  *  Phyaa  and  Hyilnulica  o(  the  Mia^sappi  River,  edition  of  1876,  p.  243. 
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that  rivers  of  the  least  slope  ha^-e  the  most  bends ;  perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  greater  relative  influence  of  such  cross  currents. 
(See  Art.  156.) 

The  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  in  channels,  like  that  of  flow  in 
pipes,  is  baaed  upon  the  supposition  of  a  mean  velocity  which  is  (he 
average  of  all  the  parallel  individual  velocities  in  the  cross-section, 
But  in  fact  there  are  numerous  sinuous  motions  of  particles  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface  which  also  consume  a  portion  of  the  lost  head 
The  influence  of  these  sinuosities  is  as  yet  but  little  understood; 
when  in  the  future  this  becomes  knoR-n,  a  better  theory  of  flow  in 
channels  may  be  possible. 

Prub.  129.  Show  that  the  above  formula  for  velocities  in  a  verbal 
can  be  put  into  the  form 

V  =  3.i9  +  o.47iWrf) -0,702  {j/<0' 
in  which  x  is  the  depth  below  the  surface. 

Art.  130.  VELoaiY  Measltrements 
One  of  the  methods  for  measuring  the  discharge  of  streams 
which  has  been  extensively  used  is  by  observing  the  velocit>'  of 
flow  by  the  help  of  floats.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds,  sur- 
face floats,  double  floats,  and  rod  floats.  Surface  floats  should 
be  sufficiently  submerged  so  as  to  thoroughly  partake  of  the 
motion  of  the  upper  filaments,  and  should  be  made  of  such  a  form 
as  not  to  readily  be  afliected  by  the  wind.  The  time  of  thdr 
passage  over  a  given  distance  is  determined  by  two  observers  at 
the  ends  of  a  base  on  shore  by  stop-watches ;  or  only  one  watch 
may  be  used,  the  instant  of  passing  each  section  being  signaled 
to  the  time-keeper.  If  /  be  the  length  of  the  base,  and  /  the  time 
of  passage  in  seconds,  the  velocity  of  the  float  is  n  =  ///.  When 
there  are  many  observations,  the  numerical  work  of  division  is 
best  done  by  taking  the  reciprocals  of  /  from  a  table  and  multi- 
plying them  by  /,  which  for  convenience  may  be  an  even  number, 
such  as  lOO  or  200  feet. 

A  sub-surface  float  consists  of  a  small  surface  float  connected 
by  a  fine  cord  or  wire  with  the  large  real  float,  which  is  weighted 
so  as  to  remain  submerged  and  keep  the  cord  reasonably  taut. 
The  surface  float  should  be  made  of  such  a  form  as  to  offer  but 
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Blight  resistance  to  the  motion,  while  the  lower  float  Is  large,  it 
ibeing  the  object  of  the  combination  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
tthe  lower  one  alone.  This  arrangement  has  been  extensively 
'Used,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  the  velocity  of  the  large 
ifioat  is  somewhat  affected  by  that  of  the  upper  one,  as  well  as 
Jby  the  friction  of  the  cord.  In  general  the  use  of  these  floats  is 
"not  to  be  encouraged,  if  any  other  method  of  measurement  can 
ibe  devised. 

The  rod  float  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  tin,  which  can  be  weighted 
by  dropping  in  pebbles  or  shot  so  as  to  stand  vertically  at  any 
depth.  When  used  for  velocity  determinations,  they  are  weighted 
iSO  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  the  time 
of  passage  over  a  known  distance  determined  as  above  explained. 
It  is  often  stated  that  the  velocity  of  a  rod  float  is  the  mean 
velocity  of  all  the  filaments  in  contact  with  it.  Theoretically 
.this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  rod  moves  a  little  slower.  However, 
;in  practice  a  rod  cannot  reach  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
Francis  has  deduced  the  following  empirical  formula  for  finding 
,the  mean  velocity  V„  of  aL  the  filaments  between  the  surface  and 
;the  bed  from  the  observed  velocity  V,  of  the  rod  ; 

V„=V,{i.oi2-o.ii6Vdyd) 

'in  which  d  is  the  total  depth  of  the  stream  and  d'  the  depth  of 
■■water  below  the  bottom  of  the  rod.*  This  expression  is  probably 
not  a  valid  one,  unless  d'  is  less  than  about  one-quarter  of  d ; 
usually  it  will  be  best  to  have  d'  as  small  as  the  character  of  the 
bed  of  the  channel  will  allow. 

"  The  log  formerly  used  by  seamen  for  ascertaining  the  speed 
lof  vessels  may  be  often  conveniently  used  as  a  surface  float  when 
j*ough  determinations  only  are  required,  it  being  thrown  from  a 
iboat  or  bridge.  The  cord  of  course  must  be  previously  stretched 
when  wet,  so  that  its  length  may  not  be  altered  by  the  immersion ; 
jif  graduated  by  tags  or  knots  in  divisions  of  six  feet,  the  log  may 
e  allowed  to  float  for  one  minute,  and  then  the  number  of  divi- 


*  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experimenta,  4th  Edition,  p.  195. 
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sions  run  out  in  this  time  will  be  ten  times  the  velocity  in  feet 
per  second. 

The  determination  of  particular  velocities  in  streams  by  means 
of  floats  appears  to  be  simple,  but  in  practice  many  uncertainties  are 
foimd  to  arise,  owing  to  wind,  eddies,  local  currents,  etc.,  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  observations  are  required  to  obtain  a  precise  mean  result. 

For  conduits,  canals,  and  for  many  rivers  the  use  of  a  current 
meter  will  often  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive 
if  many  observations  are  required.  Comparisons  between  the  re- 
sults of  float  and  rod  gagings  have  been  made  by  Murphy.*  These 
comparisons  include  those  made  at  the  Cornell  University  labora- 
tory between  the  weir  and  the  current  meter  in  1900. 

Other  current  indicators  less  satisfactory  for  work  in  streams 
are  the  Pitot  tube  and  the  hydrometric  pendulum,  shown  in  Fig. 
130a.     The  former  has  not  been  found  valuable  for  river  measure- 
ments, although  it  has  proved  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  pre- 
cision   for    other    classes  of  work 
(Art.  41),  and  the  latter,  although 
used  by  some  of  the  early  hydrau- 
licians,  has  long  been  discarded  as 
giving  only  rough  indications.     The 
~    .  same  may  be  said  of   the  hydro- 

metric  balance,  in  which  weights 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  current,  and  of  the 
torsion  balance,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  current  on  a  sub- 
merged plate  causes  the  tightening  of  a  spring.  These  instru- 
ments were  used  only  for  measurements  of  velocities  in  small 
channels,  and  they  arc  now  mere  curiosities. 

The  current  meter,  described  in  Art.  40,  is  generally  op)erated 
from  a  bridge  or  cable  in  the  case  of  a  small  stream,  but  it  must 
be  often  operated  from  an  anchored  boat  in  large  rivers.  In  the 
latter  case  precise  measurements  of  surface  velocities  may  be 
dilTicult  on  account  of  the  eddies  around  the  boat.  Even  when 
operated  from  a  bridge,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  successful  results 
when  the  velocity  exceeds  4  or  5  feet  per  second,  and  special 

*  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  95,  Washington,  1904. 
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I  expedients  are  necessary  to  keep  the  meter  in  position.  How- 
ever, the  current  meter,  accurately  rated,  will  in  general  do  bet- 
ter work  than  can  be  done  by  floats. 

In  using  the  current  meter  for  the  determination  of  velocity  four  ( 
principal  methods  are  used  on  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ; 
these  have  been  reviewed  by 
Hoyt.*  In  the  first  a  vertical 
velocity  curve  is  determined  by 
placing  the  meter  at  regular 
vertical  intervals  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  and  observing 
the  velocity  at  each  such  in- 
terval. The  points  so  selected 
are  usually  from  lo  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  water  depth  apart. 
On  plotting  the  velocities  ob- 
tained, a  curve  results  which 
graphically  indicates  the  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  as  they 
are  dependent  on  the  depth. 
The  average  velocity  in  the 
vertical  can  be  determined  by 
averaging  all  of  the  observa- 
tions, or  more  accurately  by 
ascertaining  the  area  fixed  by  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  ordinates 
and  then  dividing  this  area  by  the  tiepth  of  the  water  in  the  ver- 
tical. Thus  in  Fig.  1306  the  mean  velocity  is  the  area  ABC  divided 
by  the  depth  9.5  feet. 

In  the  second  of  these  tour  methods  the  velocities  at  distances 
below  the  surface  of  0.2  and  0.8  of  the  depth  are  determined  and  the 
mean  taken  as  the  average  velocity  in  the  vertical.  Many  observa- 
tions have  proven  that  this  method  is  correct,  and  theoretically  it 
is  based  on  the  mathematical  fact  that  if  the  velocity  curve  be  a 
parabola,  then  the  mean  ordinate  will  be  the  average  of  these  at 
points  whose  abscissas  are  0.2114  i^d  0.7886. 

The  third  of  these  methods  consists  in  observing  the  velocity 
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at  a  distanct-  below  the  surface  equal  to  0.6  of  the  water  depth.  This 
procedure  is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  velocity  curve  is 
a  parabola  whose  axis  Is  parallel  to  the  water  surface  and  ties  below 
it  from  o  to  o.,;;  of  the  water  depth.  Mathematically,  therefore,  the 
mean  ordinate  which  represents  the  mean  \elodty  lies  between  the 
points  whose  abscissas  are  0.5S  and  0.67  of  the  water  depth. 

In  the  fourth  method  the  mean  velocity  is  determined  by  observ- 
ing the  velocity  at  a  point  from  0.5  to  1,0  feet  below  the  water 
surface  and  applying  a  coefficient  determined  by  observation.  This 
coefficient  ranges  from  0.78  to  0.98,  and  Hoyt*  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing. For  average  streams  in  moderate  freshets  o.qo;  during  floods 
from  0.90  to  o.gs,  and  for  ordinary  stages  of  flow  from  0.85  to  0.90. 

In  the  following  tabulation  are  shown  the  results  obtained  in 
476  vertical  velocity  curves*  on  34  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  depths  of  these  streams  ranged  from  1.6  to  27.5  feet  and 
the  observed  velocities  from  0.25  to  9.59  feet  per  second.  The  figures 
given  are  the  coefficients  by  which  the  average  velocities  determined 
by  the  various  methods  should  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the 
mean  velocity  as  determined  from  the  vertical  velocity  curve  tn  the 
first  method  above  described. 
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In  the  476  velocity  curx'es  above  referred  to  it  was  found  that  the 
point  of  mean  \'eiocity  occurred  at  from  58  to  71  percent  of  the  water 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  that  the  a\'erage  of  all  the  curves  showed 
it  to  be  at  0.62  of  the  depth. 

In  cases  where  the  stream  to  be  measured  is  frozen  over  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  work  is  done  by  the  \*crtical  velocity  curve  metliod, 
though  the  2  and  8  tenths  depth  method  also  gives  good  results, 
A  resume  of  studies  of  the  flow  under  ice  by  Murphy  f  indicates  th^ 


•  Transactions  Americnn  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  itfio,  vol.  66. 
t  U.S.  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No- 95.  1904. 
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the  ma.vimuni  velocity  is  to  be  found  at  from  ,55  to  40  percent  of  the 
■water  depth  below  the  under  surface  of  the  ice  and  that  the  mean 
velocity  occurs  at  two  points,  the  first  from  0.08  to  o.  13  and  the  second 
from  0.68  to  0.74  of  the  water  depth  below  the  under  surface  of  the  ice. 
The  so-called  integration  method  of  determining  the  average 
velocity  in  a  vertical  consists  in  moving  the  meter  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  and  back  again.  Each  [wint  is  thus 
passed  over  twice,  and  if  all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  the 
average  velocity  indicated  should  be  the  mean  velocity  in  the  ver- 
tical. This  method  has,  since  1900,  come  to  be  practically  superseded 
by  those  before  described. 
'  Prob.  130.     A  rod  float  runs  3  distance  of  100  feet  in  41  seconds,  the 

I    depth  of  the  stream  being  6  feet,  while  the  toot  of  the  rod  is  6  inches  above 
the  bottom.     Compute  the  mean  velocity  in  the  vertical. 

Art.  131.  Gaging  the  Dischargf- 
For  a  very  small  stream  the  most  precise  method  of  finding 
I  the  discharge  is  by  means  of  a  weir  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Streams  of  considerable  size  often  have  dams  built  across  them, 
and  these  may  also  be  used  like  weirs  with  the  help  of  the  coeffi- 
cients given  in  Art.  69,  if  there  be  no  leakage  through  the  dam. 
When  there  are  no  dams,  the  method  now  to  be  explained  is  gen- 
erally employed.  In  alt  cases  the  first  step  should  be  to  set  up 
a  vertical  board  gage,  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths,  and  locate 
it.s  zero  with  respect  to  the  datum  plane  used  in  the  vicinity,  so 
that  the  stage  of  water  may  at  any  time  be  determined  by 
reading  the  gage. 

The  place  selected  for  the  gaging  should  be  one  where  the 
channel  is  free  from  obstructions  and  as  nearly  as  possible  free 
from  bends  and  curves  for  some  distance  both  up  and  down 
stream.  One  or  more  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  current  are  to  be  established,  and  soundings  taken  at  inter- 
vals across  the  stream  upon  them,  the  water  gage  being  read 
while  this  is  done.  The  distances  between  the  places  of  soundings 
are  measured  either  upon  a  cord  stretched  across  the  stream  or 
by  other  metho<ls  known  to  surveyors.  The  data  are  thus  ob- 
tained for  determining  the  areas  Oi,  as,  ai,  etc.,  shown  upon  F 
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131a,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  total  area  a.  Levels  should  be 
nm  out  upon  the  bank  beyond  the  water's  edge,  so  that  in  case  of 
a  nse  of  the  stream  the  ad 
ditional  areas  can  be  de 
duced  If  a  current  meter 
is  used,  but  one  section  is 
'"^  '''  needed;    if  floats   are  used, 

at  least  two  are  required,  and  these  must  be  located  at  a  place 
where  the  channel  is  of  as  uniform  size  as  possible. 

The  mean  velocities  ?i,  t^,  i-j,  etc.,  are  next  to  be  determined 
for  each  of  the  sub-areas.  With  a  current  meter  this  may  be  done 
by  starting  at  one  side  of  a  subdivision,  and  lowering  it  at  a  uni- 
form rate  until  the  bottom  is  nearly  reached,  then  moving  it  a 
few  feet  horizontally  and  raising  it  to  the  surface,  then  moving 
it  a  few  feet  horizontally  and  lowering  it,  and  thus  contintung 
until  the  sub-area  has  been  covered.  The  velocity  then  deduced 
from  the  whole  number  of  revolutions  during  the  time  of  im- 
mersion is  the  mean  velocity  for  the  sub-area.  Or,  by  using  any 
one  of  the  methods  for  determining  the  mean  velocity  in  the  ver- 
tical as  described  in  Art.  130  the  mean  velocity  may  be  deter- 
mined. When  rod  floats  are  used,  they  are  started  above  the 
upper  section,  and  the  times  of  passing  to  the  lower  one  noted, 
as  explained  in  Art,  130,  the  velocity  deduced  from  a  float  at 
the  middle  of  a  sub-area  being  taken  as  the  mean  for  that  area. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  rod  floats  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  wind,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  which  should  always  be 
recorded  in  the  field  notes. 

The  discharge  of  the  stream  is  the  sum  of  the  discharges 
through  the  several  sub-areas,  or 

q  =  afi'i  +  ojPj  +  a,V3  +  etc. 

and  if  this  be  divided  by  the  total  area  a,  the  mean  velocity 
the  entire  section  is  determined. 

If  dt,  d^,  rfj,  etc.,  are  the  depths  in  feet  on  the  several  verticals 
in  Fig.  131a,  and  if  I'l,  v%,  uj,  etc.,  represent  the  mean  velocities 
in  feet  per  second  in  these  verticals,  while  i  b  the  constant  inter- 
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val  in  feet  between  them,  then  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
second  wiU  be  given  by  the  formula 

Q  =  -  [diVi  +  (rfi  +  (k)  {vi  +  V2)  +  (kv^  +  etc. 
6 

For  most  cases,  however,  sufficient  accuracy  will  be  given  by 
the  expression 

e.,-[(A±*)(.i_±a)]+eic. 

and  this  is  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  U. .  S. 
Geological  Survey.  It  permits  of  ready  computation,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  require  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
interval  i,  Stevens  *  has  compared  the  various  methods  and 
formulas  which  have  been  used  for  the  computation  of  the  dis- 
charge in  such  cases. 

The  following  notes  give  the  details  of  a  gaging  of  the  Lehigh 
River,  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  made  at  low  water  in  1885  by  the  use  of 
rod  floats.  The  two  sections  were  100  feet  apart,  and  each  was  divided 
into  10  divisions  of  30  feet  width.  In  the  second  column  are  given  the 
soundings  in  feet  taken  at  the  upper  section,  in  the  third  the  mean  of 
the  two  areas  in  square  feet,  in  the  fourth  the  times  of  passage  of  the 
floats  in  seconds,  in  the  fifth  the  velocities  in  feet  per  second,  which 
were  obtained  by  dividing  100  feet  by  the  times,  and  in  the  last  are  the 
products  QyViy  (J2W2,  which  are  the  discharges  for  the  subdivisions  cti, 
Oj,  etc.     The  total  discharge  is  found  to  be  826  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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and  the  mean  velocity  is  o  =  826/1410  =  0.59  feet  per  second.  A 
second  gaging  of  the  stream,  made  a  week  later,  when  the  water 
level  was  o.jo  feet  higher,  gave  for  the  discharge  1336  cubic  feet  per 
second,  for  ihe  total  area  1630  square  feet,  and  for  the  mean  velodly 
0.82  feet  per  second. 

In  the  following  tabulation  are  illustrated  both  the  field  notes 
and  the  subsequent  computations  made  to  determine  the  dis- 
charge of  a  stream  from  a  current  meter  gaging. 
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After  a  number  of  discharge  measurements  have  been  made 
at  a  particular  gaging  station  and  at  a  number  of  different  gage 
heights  or  water  stages  it  becomes  possible  to  plot  for  the  station 
a  rating  curve  which  will  show  the  discharge  of  the  stream  at 
any  given  stage.  It  is  also  convenient,  for  purposes  of  record  and 
comparison,  to  plot  on  the  same  sheet  the  curves  of  mean  velocity 
and  areas  of  the  cross-sections  for  each  of  the  gagings.  As  new 
measurements  of  discharge  are  made  they,  together  with  their 
corresponding  velocities  and  areas,  may  then  be  plotted  upon  this 
sheet,  and  any  errors  or  differences  such  as  those  due  to  a  change 
in  the  stream  bed  become  at  once  apparent.  Such  curves  are 
shown  in  Fig.  131ft. 
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After  the  discharge  curve  for  a  station  has  been  established,  it 
becomes  possible,  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  gage  heights  at  the 
station,  to  determine  (he  total  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
the  station  in  any  given  time.     Observations  on  (he  gage  height 
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may  be  made  from  two  to  three  or  more  times  a  day,  and  in  cases 
where  the  highest  accuracy  is  desired  a  self-recording  gage,  such 
as  described  in  Art.  34.  should  be  installed  for  the  purpose  ol 
getting  a  continuous  record  of  the  water  height. 

1           When  changes  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  occur  as  the  result  ol 

■■     scouring  during  freshets,  or  from  the  formation  of  bars  or  other 
causes,  new  rating  curves  must  be  constructed,  and  care  should 
always  be  talicn  to  see  that  all  of  the  water  flowing  down  the 

'     stream  passes  the   section   at    which   measurements  are  made 
If  diversions  past  the  point  of  gaging  occur,  or  in  case  two  or 

1     more  channels   are  found   during  times  of   high  water,  proper 
allowances  or  new  gagings  should  be  made. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  described  methods  of  gaging 
the  discharge  it  may  be  said  that  with  ordinary  work,  using  roc 

1     floats,  the  discrepancies  in  results  obtained  under  different  con- 
ditions ought  not  to  exceed  lo  percent ;   and  with  careful  work 
using  current  meters,  they  may  often  be  of  a  higher  degree  o 
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precision.  In  ;iny  event  the  results  derived  from  such  gagings 
are  more  reliable  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  fommla 
for  the  discharge  of  a  stream. 

Prob.  131.  A  stream  140  feet  wide  is  divided  into  seven  equal  parts, 
the  six  soundings  being  i.g,  4,0,  4.8,  4.6,  2.7.  and  t.o  [eet.  The  seven  veloci- 
ties as  found  by  a  current  meter  are  0.7,  1.6,  2.4,  3.5,  3.0,  1,4,  and  0.6  feel 
per  second.     Compute  the  discharge. 


Art.  132.    Approximate  Gagings 


When  the  mean  velocity  v  of  a  stream  can  be  found,  the 
charge  is  known  from  the  relation  q  =  av,  the  area  a  being  meas- 
ured as  explained  in  the  last  article.  An  approximate  value  of 
V  may  be  ascertained  by  one  or  more  float  measurements  by  means 
of  relations  between  it  and  the  observed  velocity  of  the  floats 
which  have  been  deduced  by  the  discussion  of  observations.  Such 
measurements  are  usually  less  expensive  than  those  explained 
in  Art.  131,  and  often  give  information  which  b  sufficient  for  the 
inquiry  in  hand. 

The  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  v  to  the  maximum  surface 
velocity  V  has  been  found  to  usually  lie  between  0.7  and  0.85, 
and  about  0.8  appears  to  be  a  rough  mean  value.     Accordingly, 

v  =  o.&V 
from  which,  if  V  be  accurately  determined,  v  can  be  computed 
with  an  uncertainty  usually  less  than  20  percent.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  deduce  a  more  reliable  relation  be- 
tween c  and  V.  The  following  rule  derived  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Bazin  makes  the  relation  dependent  on  the  coefficient  c. 
the  value  of  which  for  the  particular  stream  under  consideration 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  evidence  presented  in  the  last  chapter; 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  relation  depends  more  on  the 
hydraulic  radius  and  the  shape  of  the  section  than  upon  the  degree 
of  roughness  of  the  channel,  which  c  mainly  represents. 

The  influence  of  wind  upon  the  surface  velocities  is  so  great 
that  these  methods  of  determining  v  may  not  give  good  results 
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except  in  calm  weather.  A  wind  blowing  up-stream  decreases 
the  surface  velocities,  and  one  blowing  down-stream  increases 
ihem,  without  materially  affecting  the  mean  velocity  and  dis- 
charge of  the  stream. 

The  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  Vi  in  any  vertical  to  its  surface 
velocity  Vi  is  less  variable,  for  it  lies  between  0.79  and  0.98,  or 

V,  =  0.86  Vi 
may  be  used  with  but  an  uncertainty  of  a  few  per  cent.  If  sev- 
eral velocities  Vi,  Vi,  etc.,  are  determined  by  surface  floats,  the 
mean  velocities  Vi,  Vi,  etc.,  for  the  several  sub-areas  Si,  Ui,  etc., 
are  known,  and  the  discharge  is  9  =  Ji^i  +  OjUa  -|-  etc.,  as  before 
explained. 

By  means  of  a  sub-surface  float,  or  by  a  current  meter,  the 
velocity  V  at  mid-depth  in  any  vertical  may  be  measured.  The 
mean  velocity  nj  in  that  vertical  is  very  closely 

vi  =  0.98  V 
In  this  manner  the  mean  velocities  in  several  verticals  across 
the  stream  may  be  determined  by  a  single  observation  at  each 
point,  and  these  may  be  used,  as  in  Art.  131,  in  connection  with 
the  corresponding  areas  to  compute  the  discharge. 

It  was  shown  by  the  observations  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
on  the  Mississippi  that  the  velocity  V  is  practically  unaffected 
by  wind,  the  vertical  velocity  curves  for  different  intensities  of 
wind  intersecting  each  other  at  mid-depth.  The  mid-depth 
velocity  is  therefore  a  reliable  quantity  to  determine  and  use 
in  approximate  gagings,  particularly  as  the  corresponding  mean 
velocity  Vi  for  the  vertical  rarely  varies  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent 
from  the  value  0.98  V. 

Since  the  maximum  surface  velocity  is  greater  than  the  mean 
velocity  v,  and  since  the  velocities  at  the  shores  are  usuaLy  small,  it 
follows  that  there  are  in  the  surface  two  points  at  which  the  velocity 
is  equal  to  v.  If  by  any  means  the  location  of  either  of  these  could  be 
discovered,  a  single  velocity  observation  would  directly  give  the  value 
of  V.  The  position  of  these  points  is  subject  to  so  much  variation 
in  channels  of  different  forms,  that  no  satisfactory  method  of  locat- 
ing them  has  yet  been  devised. 
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111  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  construct  an  approximate 
curve  and  where  only  a  few  discharge  measurements  have  been  made, 
the  method  indicated  by  Stevens*  may  be  followed.  From  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  stream  the  values  of  a  vV  in  the  Chezy  formula  q=  av  ^/rs 
may  be  determined  for  each  gage  height  and  a  curve  plotted.  The 
discharge  q  then  being  known  for  several  gage  heights,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  determine  a  value  for  c  Vs.  The  value  of  this  latter  function 
IS  nearly  a  constant,  and  the  desired  discharge  curve  can  thus  be  ap- 
proximated. 

Other  methods  of  making  approximate  gagings  consist  in  adding 
a  solution  of  some  chemical  or  salt  to  the  water  of  the  stream  (a  be 
measured  at  some  point  where  thorough  mixing  will  occur.  If  the 
strength  of  the  chemical  solution  and  the  rate  of  its  application  are 
known,  and  if  samples  of  the  water  of  the  stream  are  taken  above 
the  point  where  the  solution  is  introduced  and  down-stream  after 
thorough  mi.ving  has  occurred,  the  discharge  of  the  stream  is  then 
equal  to  the  number  of  times  the  chemical  solution  has  been  diluted  by 
the  water  of  the  stream  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  application  of  the 
chemical.  For  example,  if  2  quarts  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  con- 
taining 10  000  parts  per  million  of  chlorine  be  added  each  second  to 
the  stream  and  if  a  sample  taken  one-half  a  mile  down-stream  shows 
the  chlorine  to  be  zo  parts  per  million  then  the  dilution  has  been 
10  000/20  or  500  and  the  discharge  then  is  500  X  2  quarts  =  loco 
quarts  per  second.  No  account  has  here  l>een  taken  of  the  chlorine 
naturally  found  in  the  water  of  the  stream,  and  this  must  in  all 
cases  be  allowed  for.  Stromeyerf  has  experimented  in  this  manner 
with  solutions  of  common  salt  and  sulphuric  add.  On  small  streams 
he  found  that  the  results  agreed  well  with  both  the  measurements  of 
a  weir  and  a  Venturi  meter,  thus  leading  him  to  conclude  that  resi 
correct  within  i  percent  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  It  is  doul 
ful,  however,  if  such  accuracy  could  be  had  in  large  streams, 

Benzenberg,!  in  gaging  the  flow  in  a  portion  of  the  sewer  system 
of  Milwaukee  where  the  sewer  lay  in  a  tunnel  below  the  hydraulic 
gradient,  injected  a  quantity  of  red  eosine  into  the  water  at  one  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  observed  its  appearance  at  the  other.  He  found 
that  the  color  io  the  water  was   never  distributed  over  a  length 

■  Engineering  News,  July  iS,  1907. 

t  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  160. 

}  Transactions  American  Society  of  Ciiil  Engineers,  December,  1893. 
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greater  than  7  to  g  feet,  and  thus  the  mean  velocity  was  detemuned 
with  great  accuracy.  This  experiment  was  of  interest  also  in  indi- 
cating the  relatively  small  extent  to  which  the  particles  of  water  in  a 
given  cross-section,  such  as  that  of  a  sewer,  become  separated  from 
each  other,  even  during  a  one-half  mile  journey. 

Prob.  132.  A  stream  6o  feet  wide  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having 
the  areas  ii,  65,  and  38  square  feel,  and  the  surface  velocities  near  the  middle 
of  these  are  found  to  be  t.3,  a. 6,  and  1.4  feet  per  second.  What  is  the  ap- 
proximate mean  velocity  of  the  stream  and  its  discharge  ? 

Akt.  133.     Comparison  of  Gaging  Methods 
This  chapter,  together  with  those  preceding,  furnishes  many 
methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  an  orifice, 
pipe,  or  channel  may  be  determined.     A  few  remarks  will  now  be 
made  by  way  of  summary  and  comparison. 

The  method  of  direct  measurement  in  a  tank  is  always  the 
most  accurate,  but  except  for  small  quantities  is  expensive,  and 
for  large  quantities  is  impracticable.  Xext  in  reliability  and  con- 
venience come  the  methods  of  gaging  by  orifices  and  weirs.  An 
orifice  one  foot  square  under  a  head  of  25  feet  will  discharge  about 
24  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  is  as  large  a  quantity  as  can 
usually  be  profitably  passed  through  a  single  opening.  A  weir 
20  feet  long  with  a  depth  of  2.0  feet  will  discharge  about  200  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  quantity 
that  can  be  conveniently  thus  gaged.  The  number  of  weirs  may 
be  indeed  multiplied  for  larger  discharges,  but  this  is  usually 
forbidden  by  the  expense  of  construction.  Hence,  for  larger 
quantities  of  water  indirect  measurements  must  be  adopted. 

The  formulas  deduced  for  the  flow  in  pipes  and  channels  in 
Chaps.  8  and  9  enable  an  approximate  estimation  of  their  dis- 
charge to  be  determined  when  the  coefficients  and  data  which 
ihey  contain  can  be  closely  determined.  The  remarks  in  Art. 
128  indicate  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  these  data  for  streams, 
and  show  that  the  value  of  the  formulas  lies  in  their  use  in  cases 
of  investigation  and  design  rather  than  for  precise  gagings.  For 
pipes  an  accurately  rated  water  meter  is  a  convenient  method  of 
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measuring  the  discharge,  while  for  conduits  il  will  often  be  found 
difficult  to  devise  an  accurate  and  economical  plan  for  precise 
determinations,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  discharge 
may  be  made  to  pass  over  a  weir  or  to  be  retained  in  a  large 
reservoir,  the  capacity  of  which  is  known  for  every  tenth  of  a  foot 
in  depth.  For  large  aqueducts,  and  for  canals  and  streams, 
the  usually  available  methods  are  those  explained  in  Uiis  chapter. 
In  the  case  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  under  construction  in  iqii 
a  number  of  Venturi  meters  of  capacities  up  to  770  cubic  feet 
per  second  have  been  introduced  (Art.  39). 

Surface  floats  are  not  to  be  recommended  except  for  rude 
determinations,  because  they  are  afEected  by  wind  and  because 
the  deduction  of  mean  velocities  from  them  is  in  many  cases 
subject  to  much  uncertainty.  Nevertheless  many  cases  arise  in 
practice  where  the  results  found  by  the  use  of  surface  floats  are 
sufficiently  precise  to  give  valuable  information  concerning  the 
flow  of  streams.  The  double  float  for  sub-surface  velocity 
is  used  in  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  where  a  current  meter  can- 
not be  well  operated  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  anchoring 
a  boat.  In  addition  to  its  disadvantages  already  mentioned  may 
be  noted  that  of  expense,  which  becomes  large  when  many  ob- 
servations are  to  be  taken. 

The  method  of  determining  the  mean  velocities  in  vertical 
planes  by  rod  floats  is  ver>'  convenient  in  canals  and  channels 
which  are  not  too  deep  or  too  shallow.  The  precision  of  a  veloc- 
ity determination  by  a  rod  float  is  always  much  greater  than  that 
of  one  taken  by  the  double  float,  so  that  the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  circumstances  will  allow.  In  cases  where  the  velocity 
is  rapid,  or  where  there  are  no  bridges  over  the  stream,  rod  floats 
may  often  give  results  more  reliable  than  can  be  obtained  by 
an>'  other  method. 

Current-meter  observations  are  those  which  now  generaUy 
take  the  highest  rank  for  precision  in  streams  where  the  condi- 
tions are  not  abnormal.  The  first  cost  of  the  outfit  is  greater  than 
that  required  for  rod  floats,  but  if  much  work  is  to  be  done,  it  wiU 
prove  the  cheaper.     The  main  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  use 
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in  cases  of  high  velocities  and  to  the  errors  which  may  be  intro- 
duced from  the  lack  of  proper  rating ;  this  is  required  to  be  done 
at  intervals,  since  it  is  found  that  the  relation  between  the  velocity 
and  the  recorded  number  of  revolutions  may  change  during  use. 

In  the  execution  of  hydraulic  operations  which  involve  the  meas- 
urement of  water  a  method  is  to  be  selected  which  will  give  the  highest 
degree  of  precision  with  given  expenditure,  or  which  will  secure  a 
given  degree  of  precision  at  a  minimum  expense.  Any  one  can  build 
a  road,  or  a  water-supply  system  ;  but  the  art  of  engineering  teaches 
how  to  buiid  it  well,  and  at  the  least  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance. Similarly  the  science  of  hydraulics  teaches  the  laws  of  flow 
and  records  the  results  of  experiments,  so  that  when  the  discharge  of 
a  conduit  is  to  be  measured  or  a  stream  is  to  be  gaged,  the  engineer 
may  select  that  method  which  will  furnish  the  required  information 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  at  the  least  expense. 

Prob.  133.  Consult  Humphreys  and  Abbot's  Physics  and  Hydraulics 
of  the  Mississippi  River  (Washington,  i&di  and  1876),  and  find  two  methods 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  current  different  from  those  described  in  ihe 
preceding  pages. 

Art.  134.  Variations  in  Dischauge 
When  the  stage  of  water  rises  and  falls,  a  corresponding  in- 
crease or  decrease  occurs  in  the  velocity  and  discharge.  The 
relation  of  these  variations  to  the  change  in  depth  may  be  approx- 
imately ascertained  in  the  following  manner,  the  slope  of  the 
water  surface  being  regarded  as  remaining  uniform :  Let  the 
stream  be  wide,  so  that  its  hydraulic  radius  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  mean  depth  d ;   then 

V  =  c  V3J  =  cs'dl 
Differentiating  this  with  respect  to  v  and  d  gives 

6v/v  =  ^Bd/d 
Here  the  first  member  is  the  relative  change  in  velocity  when  the 
depth  varies  from  d  to  d±^.  and  the  equation  hence  shows  that 
the  relative  change  in  velocity  is  one-half  the  relative  change  in 
depth.  For  example,  a  stream  3  feet  deep,  and  with  a  mean 
velocity  of  4  feet  per  second,  rises  so  that  the  depth  is  3.3  feet; 
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then  (/if  =  4XjXo.3/3  =0.2,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  b^ 
comes4  +  o.2=4.2  feet  per  second. 

In  the  same  manner  the  variation  in  discharge  may  be  found. 
Let  b  be  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  then 

q  =  cbdVds  =  c6i*d* 
and  by  differentiating  with  respect  to  q  and  d, 

Bq/q  =  i  hd/d 

Hence  the  relative  change  in  discharge  is  i^  times  that  of  the 
relative  change  in  depth.  This  rule,  like  the  preceding,  supposes 
that  56  is  very  small,  and  will  not  apply  to  large  variations  in 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

The  above  conclusions  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  If  the 
mean  depth  changes  i  percent,  the  velocity  changes  0.5  percent, 
and  the  discharge  changes  1.5  percent.  They  are  only  true 
for  streams  with  such  cross-sections  that  the  hydraulic  radius 
may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  depth,  and  even  for 
such  sections  are  only  exact  for  small  variations  in  d  and  v. 
They  also  assume  that  the  slope  s  remains  the  same  after 
the  rise  or  fail  as  before;  this  will  be  the  case  if  a  condition  of 
permanency  is  established,  but,  as  a  rule,  while  the  stage  uf 
water  is  rising  the  slope  is  increasing,  and  while  falling  the  slope 
is  decreasing. 

Gages  for  reading  the  stages  of  wafer  are  now  set  up  on  many 
rivers,  and  daily  observations  are  taken.  Such  a  gage  is  usually 
a  vertical  board  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths  and  set  if  possible 
with  its  zero  below  the  lowest  known  water  level.  .Another  form 
is  the  box-and-chain  gage,  which  consists  of  a  box  fastened  on  a 
bridge  with  a  graduated  scale  within  it  and  a  chain  that  can  be 
let  down  to  the  water  level ;  the  length  of  the  chain  being  known, 
the  gage  height  can  then  be  read  from  the  scale  if  its  zero  is  set 
so  that  the  reading  will  be  zero  when  the  end  of  the  chain  just 
touches  the  water  surface  when  it  is  at  zero  height.  Such  ob- 
servations of  the  daily  stage  of  a  river  are  of  great  value  in  plan- 
ning engineering  constructions,  and  they  are  now  made  at  nuny 
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stations  by  the  United  States  government  through  the  Depart-     ^^^H 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Geological  Survey  Bureau.                     ^^H 
When  several  measurements  of  the  discharge  of  a  stream  have     ^^^H 
1     been  made  for  different  stages  of  water,  a  curve  may  be  drawn     ^^H 
to  show  the  law  of  variation  of  discharge  (Art.  131),  and  from     ^^^H 
this  curve  the  discharge  corresponding  to  any  gi\'en  stage  of  water      ^^H 
may  be  approximately  ascertained.     Fig.  I31b  shows  a  typical      ^^^H 
discharge  curve.     Fig.  134  shows  the  actual  discharge  curve  for      ^^H 
the  Lehigh  River  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  ordinates  being  the     ^^M 
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heights  of  the  water  level  as  read  on  the  gage,  and  the  abscissas      ^^H 
being  the  discharges  of  the  river  in  cubic  feet  per  second ;  this  is      ^^H 
only  a  part  of  the  discharge  curve  for  that  river,  as  the  water  has      ^^H 
been  known  to  rise  to  22.5  feet  and  the  corresponding  discharge      ^^H 
■was  over  100  000  cubic  feet  per  second.     Each  station  on  a  river      ^^H 
has  its  own  distinctive  discharge  curve,  for  the  local  topography      ^^H 
determines  the  heights  to  which  the  water  level  will  rise.                      ^^H 
Prob.  134.    A  stream  of  4  feet  mean  depth  delivers  800  cubic  feet  per  sec-       ^^H 
ond.     What  will  be  the  discharge  when  the  depth  is  decreased  to  3.87  feet?       ^^^| 
If  the  stream  is  100  feet  wide,  what  wU!  be  the  velocity  when  the  depth  ia      ^^H 
feet?                                                                                                                  ^H 

Art.  135.    Transporting  Capacity  of  Currents                         1 
The  fact  that  the  water  of  rapid  streams  transports  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter,  either  in  suspension  or  by  rolling  it 
along  the  bed  of  the  channel,  is  well  known,  and  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Art.  120.     It  is  now  to  be  shown  that  the  diameters 
of  bodies  which  can  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of  a  current  vary 
as  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  that  their  weights  vary  as  the 
sixth  power  of  the  velocity. 
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When  water  causes  sand  or  pebbles  to  roll  along  the  bed  of  a 
channel,  it  must  exert  a  force  approximately  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  and  to  the  area  exposed  {Art.  27),  or  if  d 
is  the  diameter  of  the  body  and  C  a  constant,  the  force  which  is 
required  to  move  it  horizontally  is 

But  if  motion  just  occurs,  this  force  is  also  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  because  the  frictional  resistance  of  one  body 
upon  another  varies  as  the  normal  pressure  or  weight.  And  as 
the  weight  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  it  follows 
that  ^  =  Cfft;'         or         d  =  Cp* 

Now  since  d  varies  as  u',  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  propor- 
tional to  (P,  must  vary  as  u" ;  which  proves  the  proposition  enun- 
ciated above.  Hence  an  increase  in  velocity  causes  far  greater 
increase  in  transporting  capacity. 

Since  the  weight  of  sand  and  stones  when  immersed  in  water 
is  only  about  one-half  their  weight  in  air,  the  frictional  resistances 
to  their  motion  are  slight,  and  this  helps  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  so  easily  transported  by  currents  of  moderate 
velocity.  It  is  found  by  observation  that  a  i>ebble  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  is  rolled  along  the  bed  of  a  channel  when  the 
velocity  is  about  3§  feet  per  second ;  hence,  according  to  the  above 
theoretical  deduction,  a  velocity  five  times  as  great,  or  17^  feet 
per  second,  will  carry  along  stones  of  25  inches  diameter.  This 
law  of  the  transporting  capacity  of  flowing  water  is  only  an  ap- 
proximate one,  for  the  recorded  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  diameters  of  moving  pebbles  on  the  bed  of  a  channel  do 
not  vary  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  law. 
moreover,  is  applicable  only  to  bodies  of  similar  shape,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  comparing  round  pebbles  with  flat  ^aJIs, 
The  following  table  gives  the  velocities  on  the  bed  or  bottom  of 
the  channel  which  are  required  to  move  the  materials  stated. 
The  corresponding  mean  velocities  in  the  last  column  are  derived 
from  the  empirical  formula  deduced  by  Darcy, 

v  =  v'+iiVrs 
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in  which  v'  is  the  bottom  and  v  the  mean  velocity.  The  bottom 
or  transporting  velocities  were  deduced  by  Dubuat  from  experi- 
ments in  small  troughs,  and  hence  are  probably  slightly  less  than 
the  velocities  which  would  move  the  same  materials  in  channels 
of  natural  earth. 

velocity  velocity 

Clay,  fit  for  pottery,                         0.3  0,4                                  1 

Sand,  sue  of  anise-seed,                 0.4  o.j                             ■ 

Gravel,  ^ze  of  peas,                          0.6  o.S                                 I 

Gravel,  size  of  beans,                        i.i  t,6                                " 

ShiriRle,  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  2,5  3.3 

Angular  stones,  aljout  li  inches,     3,5  4.5 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  figures  is  that 
ordinary  small,  loose  earthy  materials  will  be  transported  or  rolled 
along  the  bed  of  a  channel  by  velocities  of  2  or  3  feet  per  second. 
It  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  that  this  movement  of  the 
materials  is  of  an  injurious  nature  in  streams  with  a  fixed  regimen, 
but  in  artificial  canals  the  subject  is  one  that  demands  close  at- 
tention. The  velocity  of  the  moving  objects  after  starting  has 
been  found  to  be  usually  less  than  half  that  of  the  current.* 

In  a  silt-bearing  stream  there  is  a  certain  critical  velocity  Vo  at 
which  all  silt  already  in  suspension  is  carried  on  without  being  de- 
posited and  at  which  no  further  silt  is  scoured  from  the  sides  and 
bottom.  This  velocity,  according  to  the  investigation  of  Kennedy,! 
is  given  by  Ve  =  imi^-"*  where  d  is  the  depth  of  the  stream  and  m  is 
o.Si  for  li^bt  sandy  silt,  o.gg  for  sandy  loam,  and  1.07  for  coarse  silt. 
Kennedy  also  found  that  the  amounts  of  silt  carried  in  the  same 
stream  varied  with  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of  the  veloci- 
ties, so  that  if  .V  and  xo  are  amounts  carried  at  velocities  1'  and  To 
then  x  =  xo  (V/Vo)^.  When  V  is  greater  than  Ko,  then  x  -  Xq  is  the 
amount  of  scour  due  to  the  change  of  velocity ;  when  V  is  less 
than  Ko,  then  xd  —  x  is  the  amount  of  deposit  due  to  the  change  of 
velocity. 

Prob.  135.  In  the  early  history  of  the  earth  the  moon  was  half  its 
present  distance  from  the  earth's  center,  and  the  tides  were  about  eight  times 


•  Herschel.  on  the  erosive  and  abrBding  power  of 
Franklin  Institute.  187S,  vol,  75,  p,  330, 

t  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  EnsinecrB,  vol.  i: 
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as  high  as  at  preseiH.  It  is  supposed  that  these  tides  rolled  over  the  low 
lands  and  mowd  great  rocks  from  place  to  place.  The  grcatesi  velodty 
of  such  a  wave  is  -\/sid,  where  d  is  the  depth  of  the  wattr.  What  is  the  prob- 
able weight  and  size  of  the  largest  rock  that  such  a  curreat  would  move  ? 

Art.  136.  Influence  of  Dams  and  Piers 
When  a  dam  is  built  across  a  stream,  it  is  often  desired  lo 
compute  its  height  so  that  the  water  level  may  stand  at  a  given 
elevation.  Thus  in  the  figures,  CC  represents  the  surface  of  the 
stream  before  the  construction  of  the  dam,  the  depth  of  the  water 
being  Z>,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  height  G  of  the  dam  so  that 


Hg.  i36a. 


Fig.  136*. 


the  water  surface  may  be  raised  the  vertical  distance  d.  There 
are  two  cases,  the  first  where  the  crest  is  above  the  original  water 
level  CC,  and  the  second  where  it  is  below  that  level;  in  both 
cases  the  discharge  q  must  be  known  in  order  to  compute  the  height 
of  the  dam. 

When  the  crest  is  not  submerged,  as  in  Fig.  136a,  it  is  seen  that 
the  value  olG\iD-\-d  —  B,  where  H  is  the  head  on  the  crest. 
Now  from  Art.  64  the  value  of  q  is  iib{H  +  13//)",  where  b  is  the 
length  of  the  crest  and  k  is  the  head  due  to  velocity  of  approach. 
Hence  there  results 

G  =  £>  +  rf+  iiA-(?/ui)'  (136), 

in  which  ir  is  to  be  taken  from  Art.  69.  For  example,  let  the 
discharge  be  18000  cubic  feet  per  second,  let  the  width  of  the 
stream  above  the  dam  be  600  feet,  and  the  width  oa  the  crest 
be  525  feet ;  also  let  D  and  d  be  8.5  and  6.0  feet,  and  let  M  be 
:i.H-     The  mean  velocity  of  approach  is 


8000 


600X  14 

whence    the    velocity-head    h    h  =  ax 
Then  from  the  formula  there  results  C  = 


feet  per  second 


n 


155  X  2.1-  =  0.07  feet. 
■■  9.9  feet,  which  is  the 
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required  height  of  the  dam.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  consider  velocity  of  approach,  and  A  maybe  omitted  from  the 
formula ;  if  this  be  done  for  the  example  in  hand,  the  value  of  G 
is  9.8  feet. 

When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  water  level  only  a  short  distance, 
the  crest  of  tl^e  dam  will  be  submerged.  For  this  case  Fig.  136& 
gives  B  =  D  +  d  —  G  and  H'  =  D  —  G.  By  inserting  these 
heads  in  formula  {67}i  and  neglecting  velocity  of  approach,  there 
is  found 

G  =  D+\d-lq/iiib^d  (136)j 

Here  the  coefficient  M  lies  between  3.09  and  3.37,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  ratio  B'/H,  and  as  a  mean  3.1  may  be  used.  For  ex- 
ample, let  q  =  400  cubic  feet  per  second,  Z>  =  4,  1^=1,6  =  50 
feet;  then  G  is  found  to  be  2.95  feet.  The  value  of  B  is  then 
2.05  feet  and  that  of  B'  is  1.05,  whence  B'/B  is  0.5  closely,  and 
from  Art.  67  the  value  of  M  is  3. 11.  which  indicates  that  the  as- 
sumed value  is  close  enough.  Accordingly  3.0  feet  may  be  taken 
as  the  height  of  the  submerged  dam. 

When  bridge  piers  are  built  in  a  stream,  its  cross-section  is 
diminished  and  the  water  level  up-stream  from  the  piers  stands 
at  a  greater  height  than  be- 
fore. The  most  common 
problem  is  to  find  how  high 
the  water  will  rise  when  the 
original  width  B  is  to  be  con- 
tracted to  the  width  b.  Let 
D  (Fig.  136c)  be  the  mean 
depth  of  the  water  before  the 
building  of  the  piers,  B  (he 
rise  in  the  water  level,  and  q  the  discharge  of  the  stream.  Then 
the  discharge  q  may  be  regarded  as  consistmg  of  two  parts,  first 
tbat  passing  over  a  weir  of  breadth  B  under  the  head  B,  and 
second  that  passing  through  the  submerged  orifice  of  breadth  b 
and  height  D  under  the  head  B.     Hence,  from  Arts.  64  and  51, 

cV^i{\B{B^h)^  +  bD{B  +  h)^)  =  q  (136), 
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in  which  h  is  the  head  due  to  the  velocity  of  approach.  The 
coefficient  of  discharge  c  for  weirs  and  orifices  is  about  o.b,  but 
here  it  is  much  larger,  since  there  is  no  crest.  From  experimenis 
by  Weisbach  on  a  small  round  pier,  c  appears  to  be  over  0.9.  and 
from  other  discussions  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  a  little  lower 
than  0.8.  Its  value  in  any  event  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
piers  and  their  cutwaters,  and  probably  the  best 'that  can  now 
be  done  is  to  take  it  as  0.9  for  piers  with  round  ends  and  at  o.S 
for  piers  with  triangular  cutwaters. 

As  an  example  of  the  determination  of  c,  take  the  case  of  a 
flood  in  the  Gungal  River,*  where  B  =  650,  b  =  578,  and  D  =  35 
feet  and  q  =  477  800  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  where  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  height  H  was  3.6  feet.  The  mean  velocity  above 
the  piers  was  v  =  477  800/38.6  X  650  =  19.0  feet  per  second, 
whence  the  velocity-head  h  =  5.61  feet.  Inserting  all  these  data 
in  the  formula  and  solving  for  c.  there  is  found  c  =  0.79.  Thb 
is  an  unusual  case  where  the  velocity  was  very  high,  and  the  piers 
had  sharp  cutwaters. 

As  an  example  of  the  determination  of  the  height  U,  take  the 
case  of  a  bridge  over  the  Wcser,t  where  B  =  593,  b  =  315,  D  = 
16.4  feet,  and  9  =  46  550  cubic  feet  per  second.  As  nothing  is 
known  about  the  shape  of  the  piers,  c  may  be  taken  as  0.8 ;  then 
formula  (136)a  reduces  to 

(//  +  ^)^+i3.i{ff  +  A)*  =  i8.3 
from  which  H  +  ft  h  found  by  trial  to  be  1.55  feet.  Now.  as- 
suming n  as  1.2  feet,  the  mean  velocity  above  the  piers  is  found 
to  be  4.3  feet  per  second,  whence  k  is  0.29  feet.  Accordingly 
H  =  1-55  —  0,29  =  1.26  feet,  and  with  this  value  the  velocity 
above  the  pier  is  found  to  be  4.44  feet  per  second,  whence  a  better 
value  of  h  is  0.31  feet.  This  gives  ff  =  1.24  feet,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  result  for  the  height  of  the  backwater. 

Prob.  136.  A  river  940  feet  wide  has  a  mean  depth  of  4,  i  feet  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  3.3  feet  per  second.     Ten  piers,  each  iz  feel  wide,  are  to  be  built 

*  Proceedings.  Institutliin  of  Civil  Engineers,  186S,  vol.  jj,  p.  221. 
t  D 'Auhuisson 's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics,  Bennett's  translation  (New 
York,  1857),  p.   189. 
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across  it.  Compute  the  probable  rise  of  backwater  caused  by  the  piers. 
Compute  also  the  probable  rise  during  a  flood  which  increases  the  mean  depth 
to  18.5  feet  and  the  mean  velocity  to  5.8  feet  per  second. 
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In  Arls.  112-133  the  slope  of  the  channel,  its  cross-section, 
and  its  hydraulic  radius  have  been  regarded  as  constant.  If 
these  arc  variable  in  different  reaches  of  the  stream,  the  case  is 
one  of  non-uniformity,  and  this  will  now  be  discussed.  The  flow 
is  still  regarded  as  steady,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  water 
passes  each  section  per  second,  but  its  velocity  and  depth  vary 
as  the  slope  and  cross-section  change.  Let  there  be  several 
reaches  /|,  /2,  -■-  /,,  which  have  the  falls  h[,  fin,  ■■■  A„,  the  water 
sections  being  at.  Oa,  -■■  a„.  the  hydraulic  radii  ri.  r;.  -■■  r„,  and 
the  velocities  v^,  !/»,  ■■■  s^.  The  total  fall  A,  +  iij  +  ••■  +  k„ 
is  expressed  by  A.  Now  the  head  corresponding  to  the  mean 
velocity  in  the  first  section  is  vi^/2g.  The  theoretic  effective  head 
for  the  last  section  is  A  +  v^/ig,  whUe  the  actual  velocity-head 
IS  i'«V2^-  The  difference  of  these  is  the  head  lost  in  friction ; 
or  by  (125), 


L+  ...^'-"-^ 


A+^-'-  = 

in  which  c,'.  C;-,  ■  ■  c„'  are  the  Chezy  coefficients  for  the  dif- 
ferent lengths.     Now  let  q  be  the  discharge  per  second;  then, 
since  the  flow  is  steady,  the  mean  velocities  are 
Vi=g/ai        vt  =  q/a2  ■■■  i'»  =  9/o» 
and.  inserting  these  in  the  equation,  it  reduces  to 

jfhich  is  a  fundamental  formula  for  the  discussion  of  steady  flow 
through  non-uniform  channels.  This  formula  shows  that  the  dis- 
charge ^  is  a  consequence  not  only  of  the  total  fall  A  in  the 
entire  length  of  the  channel,  but  also  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
various  cross-sections.  The  assumption  has  been  made  that  a 
and  r  are  constant  in  each  of  the  parts  considered;   this  can 


J^) 
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realized  by  taking  the  lengths  It,  h.  ■■■  /,  sufficiently  short.  If 
only  one  part  be  considered  in  which  a  and  r  are  constant,  a,  and 
ai  are  equal,  all  the  terms  but  one  in  the  second  member  disappear, 
and  the  last  equation  reduces  to  ^  =  ca  v  r A  7j which  is  the  Chezj- 
formula  for  the  discharge  in  a  channel  of  uniform  cross-section. 

An  important  practical  problem  is  that  where  the  steady  flow 
is  non-uniform  in  a  channel  having  a  bed  with  constant  slope,  a 
condition  which  may  be  caused  by  an  obstruction  below  the  part 
considered  or  by  a  sudden  fall  below  it.  Let  Hi  and  Uj  be  the 
areas  of  the  two  sections,  I  their  distances  apart,  and  ii  and  p. 
the  mean  velocities.  Then,  if  a  and  r  be  average  values  of  the 
areas  and  hydraulic  radii  of  the  cross-sections  throughout  the 
length  /,  the  last  formula  becomes 

2g\a«'  ai'  fay-/ 
Now  the  important  problem  is  to  discuss  the  change  in  depth 
between  the  two  sections.  For  this  purpose  let  AiAi  in  Fig.  137 
^  be  the  longitudinal  profile  of  the 
water  surface,  let  AiD  be  hori- 
zontal, and  AiC  be  drawn  paralld 
to  the  bed  BiB,.  The  depths 
AiBi  and  A'S-i  are  represented 
by  (/i  and  d^,  the  latter  being 
taken  as  the  larger.  Let  i  be  ihe 
constant  slope  of  the  bed  SiSj;  then  DC  =  U.  and  since  DAi  =  h 
and  AiC  ~  d^  —  d,,  there  is  found  for  the  fall  in  the  length  /, 

h  =  U-(ik~di) 
Inserting  this  value  of  //  in  the  preceding  equation  and  solving 
for  I,  there  is  obtained  the  important  formula 


Fig.  137. 


(d^~dO 


1  = 


■    <hV  (137)i 

from  which  the  length  /  corresponding  to  a  change  in  depth  d^  —  d\ 
can  be  approximately  computed.  This  formula  is  the  more 
accurate  the  shorter  the  length  /,  since  then  the  mean  quantities 
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a  and  r  can  be  obtained  with  greater  precision,  and  c  is  subject 
to  less  variation. 

The  inverse  problem,  to  find  the  change  in  depth  when  /  is 
given,  cannot  be  directly  solved  by  this  formula,  because  the  areas 
are  functions  of  the  depths.  When  i/j  —  di  is  small  compared  with 
either  d\  or  di,  it  is  allowable  to  regard  dj  as  equal  to  d\  when  they 
are  to  be  added  or  multiplied  together.     Hence 


ar 


(Ad 


d,){di-di) 


2(di-di) 


also  making  a  equal  to  Oi  and  r  equal  to  dt  in  the  last  formula, 
and  solving  for  d^  —  rf[,  there  is  found 

d-i~d,_i~q^/C^i>^di^ 


\igbW 


(137), 


k 


from  which  the  change  in  depth  can  be  computed  when  all  the 
other  quantities  are  given. 

Fig.  137  is  drawn  for  the  case  of  depth  increasing  down- 
stream, but  the  reasoning  is  general  and  the  formulas  apply 
equally  well  when  the  depth  decreases  with  the  fall  of  the  stream. 
In  the  latter  case  the  point  .4j  is  below  C,  and  d^  —  di  will  be 
negative.  As  an  e.xamp!e.  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
decrease  in  depth  in  a  rectangular  conduit  5  feet  wide  and  333  feet 
long,  which  is  laid  with  its  bottom  level,  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  being  maintained  at  2  feet,  and  the  quantity  sup- 
plied being  20  cubic  feet  per  second.  Here/  =  iii,f>  =  5,1/1  =  2, 
<j  =  20,  and  I  =  o.  Taking  c  =  89,  and  substituting  all  values 
in  the  formula,  there  is  found  d^  — di  =  —0.09  feet ;  whence  dt  = 
i.gi  feel,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  probable 
value.  It  is  likely  that  values  ot  di  —  di  computed  in  this 
manner  are  liable  to  an  uncertainty  of  15  or  20  percent,  the  longer 
the  distance  /  the  greater  being  the  error  of  the  formula.  In 
strictness  also  c  varies  with  depth,  but  errors  from  this  cause 
are  small  when  compared  to  those  arising  in  ascertaining  its 
value  from  the  tables. 

Prob.  137.  Explain  why  (ormula  (137)1  cannot  be  used  for  the  above 
example  when  the  slope  1'  is  0.01. 


I 
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Art.  138.    The  Surface  Curve 

In  the  case  of  steady  uniform  flow,  in  the  channel  where  the 
bed  has  a  constant  grade,  the  slope  of  the  water  surface  is  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  bed,  and  the  longitudinal  profile  of  the  water 
surface  is  a  straight  line.  In  steady  non-uniform  flow,  however, 
the  slope  of  the  water  surface  continually  varies,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal profile  is  a  curve  whose  nature  is  now  to  be  investigated. 
As  in  the  last  article,  the  width  of  the  channel  will  be  taken  as 
constant,  its  cross-section  will  be  regarded  as  rectangular,  and 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  stream  is  wide  compared  to  its  depth, 
so  that  the  wetted  perimeter  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  width 
and  the  hydraulic  radius  equal  to  the  mean  depth  (Art.  112). 
These  assumptions  are  closely  fulfilled  in  many  canals  and  rivers. 

The  last  formula  of  the  preceding  article  is  rigidly  exact  if 
the  sections  ai  and  (h  are  consecutive,  so  that  /  becomes  SI  and 
(k  —  di  becomes  8d,    Making  these  changes, 

in  which  d  is  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  place  considered.  This 
is  the  general  differential  equation  of  the  surface  curve,  /  being 
measured  parallel  to  the  bed  BB,  and  d  upward,  while  the  angle 
whose  tangent  is  the  derivative  Bd/Bl  is  also  measured  from  BB. 

To  discuss  this  curve,  let  CC  be  the  water  surface  if  the  slope 
were  uniform,  and  let  D  be  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  wide 


Fig.  138a.  Fig.  i3bb. 

rectangular  channel.  The  slope  s  of  the  water  surface  is  here 
equal  to  the  slope  i  of  the  bed  of  the  channel,  and  from  the  Chezy 
formula  (113),  '         _ 

q  =  av  =  cbD  Vri  =  cbD  ^Di 


The  Surface  Curve. 


This  value  of  q,  Inserted  in  the  differential  equation  of  the  s 
face  curve,  reduces  it  to  the  form, 


(138), 


in  which  d  and  /  are  the  only  variables,  the  former  being  the  ordi- 
nate and  the  latter  the  abscissa,  measured  parallel  to  the  bed  BB, 
of  any  point  of  the  surface  curve.  The  derivative  &//S/  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  sur- 
face cur\-e  makes  with  the  bed  BB  or  the  surface  CC. 

First,  suppose  that  D  is  less  than  d,  as  in  Fig.  ISSti,  where 
AA  is  the  surface  curve  under  the  non-uniform  flow,  and  CC  is 
the  line  which  the  surface  would  take  in  case  of  uniform  flow. 
The  numerator  of  {138)2  is  then  positive,  and  the  denominator 
is  also  positive,  since  i  is  very  small.  Hence  M  is  positive,  and 
it  increases  with  d  in  the  direction  of  the  flow;  going  up-stream 
it  decreases  with  d.  and  the  surface  curve  becomes  tangent  to  CC 
when  d  =  D.  This  form  of  curve  is  that  usually  produced  above 
a  dam;  it  is  called  the  "backwater  curve,"  and  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  Art.  140. 

Second,  let  d  be  less  than  D,  as  in  Fig.  13SA.  The  numerator 
is  then  negative  and  the  denominator  positive ;  M  is  accordingly 
negative  and  AA  is  concave  to  the  bed  BB.  whereas  in  the  former 
case  it  was  convex.  This  form  of  surface  curve  is  produced  when 
a  sudden  fall  occurs  in  the  stream  below  the  point  considered ; 
it  is  called  the  "drop-down  curve"  and  is  discussed  in  Art.  141. 

Formula  ("138)1  may  also  be  put  into  another  form  by  substi- 
tuting for  q  its  value  hdv,  where  if  is  the  mean  velocity  in  the  cross- 
section  whose  depth  is  d.     It  thus  becomes 

Sd  _£_    v^  -  cm 

hi  e  ■  v''~gd 
and  by  its  discussion  the  same  conclusions  are  derived  as  before. 
When  IP  is  equal  to  c  '\di,  the  inclination  Sd/ 5/  becomes  zero,  and 
the  slope  of  the  water  surface  is  parallel  to  ihe  bed  of  the  stream. 
When  p  is  less  than  c  Vrf/,  the  numerator  is  negative,  and  if  the 


(138), 
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denominator  is  also  negative,  the  case  of  Fig.  138a  results.  When 
V  is  greater  than  c  "VV?  and  the  denominator  is  negative,  the  case  of 
Fig.  1386  obtains.  When  v  equals  Vgi/,  the  value  of  Bd/U  is 
infinity  and  the  water  surface  stands  normal  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream ;  this  remarkable  case  can  actually  occur  in  two  ways, 
and  they  will  be  discussed  jq  Art.  139. 

Prob.  138.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  stream  be  jo  feet  per  second,  the 
value  of  c  be  So,  and  the  slope  be  i  on  looo.  Compute  values  of  id/Sl 
for  depth  of  la.J,  11.3,  11,4,  :  1.5,  and  ii.6  feet;  then  draw  the  surface  curve. 

Art.  139.    The  Jump  and  the  Bore 

A  very  curious  phenomenon  which  sometimes  occurs  in  shallow 
channels  is  that  of  the  so-called  "jump,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  139(i. 
This  happens  when  the  denomi- 
nator in  (138)a  is  zero;  then&f/S/ 
is  infinite,  and  the  water  surface 
stands  normal  to  the  bed.  Plac- 
ing that  denominator  equal  to 
zero,  there  is  found  i^  =  gd.  Now 
by  further  consideration  it  will  appear  that  the  varying  denomi- 
nator in  passing  through  zero  changes  its  sign.  Above  the  jump 
where  the  depth  is  di  the  velocity  is  slightly  greater  than  V^, 
and  below  it  is  less  than  '\/gdi.  The  conditions  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  jump  are  that  an  obstruction  should  be  in  the  stream  below, 
that  Ihe  slope  i  should  not_be  small,  and  that  the  velocity  vi 
should  be  greater  than  Vgi/j.  To  find  the  necessary  slope,  the 
algebraic  conditions  arc 

I'l  =  c  vViJ  and  i>i  >  y/gdi  whence  i>g/f^ 
and  accordingly  the  jump  cannot  occur  when  /  is  less  than  f/C*. 
For  an  unplaned  planked  trough  c  may  be  taken  at  about  100; 
hence  the  slope  for  this  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.00312. 
To  determine  the  height  of  the  jump,  let  dt  —  dthe  represented 
byy.  It  is  then  to  be  observed  that  the  lost  velocity-head  is 
(ji*  -  Vi'')/2g,  and  that  this  is  lost  in  two  ways,  first  by  the 
impact  due  to  the  expansion  of  section  (Art.  76),  and  second  by 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  through  the  hdgbt 


Fig,  1300. 
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^{dt  —  di),  loss  in  friction  between  dt  and  d-t  being  neglected. 

Hence  i,,'-t^=  ^  fe,-t^)'  ,  j 

2g  2g  2 

Inserting  in   this   the   value   of   Uj,    found    from   the   relation 
Vt{d\  +j)  =  Vidi,  and  solving  forj,  gives 

j  =  -di+2^(d^  (139) 

\       2g 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  heights  of  the  jump  computed 
by  this  formula  and  the  observed  values  in  four  experiments  made 
by  Bidone,  the  depths  being  in  feet : 

Depth  Jf  Vclodtf  9,  Obaerved  J  Compulcd  j 


o.t67 


0.246 


0.S83 
0.418 


iputed  values"  being  all  slightly 
lould  be  the  case,  because  the 


The  agreement  is  very  fair,  the  co 
greater  than  the  observed,  which 
reasoning  omits  the  frictional  resistances  between  the  points 
where  di  and  d^  are  measured.  Experiments  made  at  Lehigh 
University,  under  velocities  ranging  from  2.2  to  6.2  feet  per 
second,  show  also  a  good  agreement  between  computed  and  ob- 
served value.*  The  depths  in  these  experiments  were  less  than 
in  those  of  Bidone,  but  higher  relative  jumps  were  obtained. 
For  instance,  for  ?i  =  4.33  feet  per  second  and  i/i  =  0.039  feel, 
the  observed  value  ol  j  was  0.166  feet,  whereas  the  value  com- 
puted from  the  above  formula  is  0.173  ^^^^'<  ^^^^  ^^^  jump  is 
more  than  four  times  ihe  depth  rf|,  while  it  is  usually  less  than 
twice  dt  in  the  above  records  from  Bidone. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  of  the  so-called 
"  bore,"  where  a  tidal  wave  moves  up  a  river  with  a  vertical  front. 
It  is  also  seen  when  a  large  body  of  water  moves  down  a  canon 
after  a  heavy  rainfall,  or  when  a  reservoir  bursts  and  allows  a 
large  discharge  to  suddenly  escape  down  a  narrow  valley.  In  the 
grey  I  flood  of  1889  at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  such  a  vertical  wall  of  water. 


4 


*  Engineering  News,  iSgs.  vol.  34,  p.  18. 
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variously  estimated  at  from  lo  to  30  feet  in  height,  was  seen  to 
move  down  the  valley,  carrying  on  its  front  brush  and  logs  mingled 
with  spray  and  foam.*     In  41  minutes  it  traveled  a  distance  of 

13  miles  down  the  descent  of  380  feet 
^y     ^>,>^  !        The  velocity  was  hence  about  28  feet 
iia  ;        per  second. 

Fig.  1396.  ^^"  ^^*  shows  the  form  of  surface 

ciurve  for  this  case,  and  by  reference  to 
(138)3  it  is  seen  that  id/U  must  be  negative  and  that  it  has 
the  value  00  at  the  vertical  front.  The  conditions  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bore  then  are 

»=Vg5    and    v>c^>/M    whence  i<g/c? 

For  the  Johnstown  flood,  taking  v  as  28  feet  per  second,  the  value 
of  d  found  from  this  equation  is  24  feet ;  it  was  probably  greater 
than  this  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  and  less  in  the  lower 
part.  Since  the  value  of  i  is  about  1/180,  it  follows  that  c  must 
have  been  less  than  76.  The  conditions  here  established  show 
that  the  flood  bore  will  occur  wh^the  velocity  becomes  equal 
to  'Vgdy  provided  c  is  less  than  v  g/f .  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
roughness  of  surface  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  formation 
of  the  bore  in  a  steep  valley. 

The  bore  can  also  occur  in  a  canal  ^vith  horizontal  bed  when  a  lock 
breaks  above  an  empty  level  reach,  provided  v  becomes  equal  to  \/gd. 
No  case  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  on  record,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  actual  velocity  will  reach  the  limit 
V^(/.  If  the  bore  occurs  and  the  depth  of  the  vertical  wall  be  dj,  its 
distance  from  a  point  where  the  depth  is  di  is  found  from  (139)s  by 
inserting  in  it  the  value  of  g  corresponding  to  the  critical  velocity  r. 
Thus  may  be  shown  that  for  c  =  80  and  rfi  =i</i  the  length  /  is  275J1. 

The  tidal  bore,  which  occurs  in  many  large  rivers  when  the  tide 
flow  s  in  at  their  mouths,  obeys  similar  laws.  Here  the  slop>e  i  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  while  c  is  probably  very  large,  so  that  roughness  of  sur- 
face is  not  an  essential  condition.  The  great  bore  at  Hangchow, 
China,  which  occurs  twice  a  year,  is  said  to  travel  up  the  river  at  a  rate 
of  from  10  to  13  miles  per  hour,  the  height  of  the  vertical  front  being 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1S89,  vol.  ax,  p.  564. 
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from  lo  to  20  feet.*  From  v  =  V^A,  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  is  12.6  miles  per  hour,  while  that  corresponding  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet  is  17  miles  per  hour,  so  that  the  statements  have  a  fair 
agreement  w-ith  the  theoretical  law.  This  in\'estigation  indicates  that 
the  velocity  of  the  tidal  bore  depends  mainly  upon  the  depth  of  the 
tidal  wave  above  the  ri\'er  surface,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  other 
discussionst  regard  the  depth  of  the  river  itself  as  an  element  of  impor- 
tance, and  Art.  191  considers  this  with  respect  lo  common  waves. 

Prob.  139.     When  the  height  of  the  jump  is  three  times  the  depth  di,    ' 
show  that  the  velocity  t'l  must  be  i-\/ 2gii\.     .\lso  show  that  o.nidi  is  the 
n  height  of  a  jump. 


Art.  140.  The  Backwater  Curve 
When  a  dam  is  built  across  a  channel  the  water  surface  is 
raised  for  a  long  distance  up-stream.  This  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention,  and  accordingly  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discuss  it  theoretically,  in  order  to  be  able  lo  compute  thf 
probable  increase  in  depth  at  various  distances  back  from  a  pro- 
posed dam.  None  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  been  successful 
except  for  the  simple  case  where  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  channel 
is  constant  and  its  cross-section  such  that  the  width  may  be  re- 
garded as  uniform  and  the  hydraulic  radius  be  taken  as  equal  to 
the  depth.  These  conditions  are  closely  fulfilled  for  some  streams, 
and  an  approximate  solution  may  be  made  by  the  formula  (137)j. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  obtain  an  exact  equation  of  the  sur- 
face curve. 

For  this  purpose  take  the  diiTerential  equation  of  the  surface  curve 
given  in  (138)j,  and  let  the  independent  variable  d/D  be  represented 
by  r.    Then  it  may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form 


DI 


i  +  - 


in  which  I  is  the  abscissa  and  Dx  the  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the  curve. 

The  general  integral  of  this  is 

'  -,- ■   T/  -  -^  arc  cot  ---  - 
(a:-i)'        Vi  V3 


(  = 


-<r?)Q 


log. 


*  Skidmore  'i  China.  Ibe  Long-lived  Empire  (New  York),  1900,  p.  194. 
t  G.  H.  Dsrwin.  The  Tides,  p.  65 ;  Century  Magazine,  vol.  34,  p.  903. 
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which  is  the  equation  of  the  surface  curve,  C  being  the  constant  of 
integration.  To  use  this  let  the  logarithmic  and  circular  function 
in  the  second  parenthesis  of   the  second  member  be  designated  by 

0(i)  or  if>{d/D),  namely, 

«U}  =  .^(rf/i))=i|og.4^t£±_I Larccot^ii^ 

Then  the  above  value  of  /  may  be  written 

Now  let  dj  be  the  depth  at  the  dam  and  let  /  be  measured  up-stream 
from  that  point  to  a  section  where  the  depth  is  rfj.  Then,  taking  the 
integral  between  these  limits  the  constant  C  disappears,  and 

which  is  the  practical  formula  for  use.  In  like  manner  tf^  may  repre- 
sent a  depth  at  any  given  section  and  di  any  depth  at  the  distance  I 
up  the  stream. 

When  d  =  D,  the  depth  of 
the  backwater  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  uniform 
flow  X  is  unity,  and  hence  I  is 
mtinity  The  slope  CC  of  uni- 
form flow  IS  therefore  an  asymptote  to  the  backwater  curve.  Accord- 
mgly  the  depth  di  is  always  greater  than  D,  although  practically 
the  difftrence  maj  bt  very  small  for  a  long  distance  /. 

In  the  investigation  of  backwater  problems  by  the  above  formula 
there  are  two  cases :  first,  d^  and  rfj  may  be  given  and  /  is  to  be  found ; 
and  second,  /  and  one  of  the  depths  are  given  and  the  other  depth  is 
to  be  found.  To  solve  these  problems  the  values  of  the  backwater 
function  <f>(d/D)  computed  by  Brcsse  are  given  in  Table  140.'  The 
argument  of  the  table  is  D'd,  which,  being  always  less  than  unity, 
is  more  convem'ent  for  tabular  purposes  than  d/D,  since  the  values  ol 
the  latter  range  from  i  to  co .  By  the  help  of  Table  140  practical 
problems  may  be  discussed  and  the  following  examples  will  illustrate 
the  method  of  procedure. 

•  Urease's  Mfcanique  appliqufa  (Paris.  iSSS),  vol.  I,  p.  556. 
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Table  140.    Values  of  the  Backwater  Function 


D 

d 

*(5) 

D 

d 

0 

• 
/) 

d 

Ho)   ^ 

i 

*(l) 

I. 

00 

0.954 

0.9073 

0.845 

0.5037  0 

61 

0.2058 

o. 

999 

2.1834 

•952 

.8931 

.840 

.4932 

60 

.1980 

998 

1.9523 

.950 

.8795 

.835 

.4831 

59 

.1905 

997 

1. 8172 

.948 

.8665 

.830 

.4733 

58 

.1832 

996 

1. 7213 

.946 

•8539 

.825 

.4637 

57 

.1761 

995 

1.6469 

.944 

.8418 

.820 

.4544 

56 

.1692 

994 

1.5861 

.942 

.8301 

.815 

.4454 

55 

.1625 

993 

1.5348 

.940 

.8188 

.810 

.4367 

54 

.1560 

.992 

1.4902 

.938 

.8079 

.805 

.4281 

53 

.1497 

.991 

1.4510 

.936 

.7973 

.800 

.4198 

52 

.1435 

.990 

I.4I59 

.934 

.7871 

.795 

.4117 

51 

.1376 

.989 

I.384I 

.932 

.7772 

.790 

•4039 

50 

.1318 

.988 

I.355I 

.930 

.7675 

.785 

.3962 

49 

.1262 

.987 

1.3284 

.928 

.7581 

.780 

.3886 

48 

.1207 

.986 

1.3037 

.926 

.7490 

.775 

.3813 

47 

.1154 

.985 

1.2807 

.924 

.7401 

.770 

.3741 

46 

.1102 

.984 

1.2592 

.922 

.7315 

•765 

.3671 

45 

.1052 

.983 

1.2390 

.920 

.7231 

.760 

.3603 

44 

.1003 

.982 

I.2I99 

.918 

.7149 

•755 

.3536 

43 

•0995 

.081 

1. 2019 

.916 

.7069 

.750 

.3470 

42 

.0909 

.980 

1. 1848 

.914 

.6990 

.745 

.3406 

41 

.0865 

.979 

1. 1686 

.912 

.6914 

.740 

•3343 

40 

.0821 

.978 

1.1531 

.910 

.6839 

.735 

.3282 

39 

.0779 

.977 

1. 1383 

.908 

.6766 

.730 

.3221 

38 

.0738 

.976 

I.I24I 

.906 

.6695 

.725 

.3162 

37 

.0699 

•975 

1. 1 105 

.904 

.6625 

.720 

.3104 

36 

.0660 

.974 

1.0974 

.902 

.6556 

.715 

.3047 

35 

.0623 

.973 

1.0848 

.900 

.6489 

.710 

.2991 

34 

.0587 

.972 

1.0727 

.895 

.6327 

.70s 

.2937 

•Zi 

.0553 

.971 

I.O6IO 

.890 

.6173 

.70 

.2883 

.32 

.0519 

.970 

1.0497 

.885 

.6025 

.69 

.2778 

.30 

.0455 

.968 

1.0282 

.880  ' 

.5884 

.68 

.2677 

.28 

.0395 

.966 

1.0080 

.875 

•5749 

.67 

.2580 

.25 

.0314 

.964 

0.9890 

.870 

.5619 

.66 

.2486 

.20 

.0201 

.962 

.9709 

.865 

.5494 

.65 

•2395 

.15 

.0113 

.960 

.9539 

.860 

.5374 

.64 

.2306 

.10 

.0050 

958 

.9376 

.855 

.5258 

.63 

.2221 

■05 

.00x5 

956 

.9221 

.850 

.5146 

.62 

.2138 

.00 

.0000 
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A  stream  of  5  feet  depth  is  to  be  dammed  so  that  the  water  shall 
be  10  feet  deep  a  short  distance  up-stream  from  the  dam.  The  uni- 
form slope*  of  its  bed  and  surface  is  0.000189,  or  a  little  less  than  one 
foot  per  mile,  and  its  channel  is  such  that  the  coefficient  c  is  65.  It 
is  required  to  find  at  what  distance  up-stream  the  dq>th  of  water  is 
6  feet.  Here  Z>  =  5,  d,  =  10,  rfj  =  6  feet,  i/»  =  5291,  and  €?/g  = 
131.  Now  D/d^  =  0.5,  for  which  the  table  gives  ^{dJD)  =  0.1318, 
and  D/di  =  0.833,  ^^r  which  the  table  gives  ^{dJD)  =  0.4792. 
These  values  inserted  in  (140)s  give 

/  =  5291(10  -  6)  +  5(5291  -  i3i)(o.4792  -  0.1318) 

from  which  /  =  30  125  feet  =  5.70  miles.  In  this  case  the  water  is 
raised  one  foot  at  a  distance  5.7  miles  up-stream  from  the  dam. 

The  inverse  problem,  to  compute  d^  or  ifi,  when  one  of  these  and 
/  are  given,  can  only  be  solved  by  repeated  trials  by  the  help  of  Table 
140.  For  example,  let  /  =  30  125  feet,  the  other  data  as  above,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  determine  d^  so  that  di  shall  be  only  5.2  feet,  or  0.2 
greater  than  the  original  depth  of  5  feet.  Here  D/di  =  0.962,  for 
which  the  table  gives  ^{di/D)  =  0.9709.    Then  (140)s  becomes 

30  125  =  5291(^/2  -  5-2)+  25  8oo[o.9709  -  i>(d2/D)] 

which  is  easily  reduced  to  the  simpler  form 

32  590  =  5291  d^  -  25  800  4>{d2/D) 

Values  of  d2  are  now  to  be  assumed  until  one  is  found  that  satisfies 
this  equation.  Let  d2  =  S  feet,  then  (D/do)  =  0.625  and,  from  the 
table,  4>{d2/D)  =  0.2180;  substituting  these,  the  second  member  be- 
comes 36  700,  which  shows  that  the  assumed  value  is  too  large.  Again, 
take  A  =  7  feet,  then  D/dz  =  0.714,  for  which  4>(dJD)  =  0.3047, 
whence  the  second  member  is  29  200,  showing  that  7  feet  is  too  small. 
If  dj  =  7-4  feet,  then  D/d^  =  0.675  ^tnd  4>{d^/D)  =  0.2629,  and  with 
these  values  the  equation  is  nearly  satisfied,  but  7.4  is  still  too  smaU. 
On  tr)dng  7.5  it  is  found  to  be  too  large.  The  value  of  d^  hence  lies 
between  7.4  and  7.5  feet,  which  is  as  close  a  solution  as  will  generally 
be  required.  The  height  of  dam  required  to  maintain  this  d^th  may 
now  be  computed  from  Art.  136. 

If  the  slope,  width,  or  depth  of  the  stream  changes  materially, 
the  above  method,  in  which  the  distance  /  is  measured  from  the  dam 
as  an  origin,  cannot  l^e  used.    In  such  cases  the  stream  should  be  di- 
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vided  into  reaches,  for  each  of  which  tht  slojie,  width,  and  depth  ( 
be  regarded  as  constant.  The  formula  can  then  be  used  for  the  lirst 
reach  and  the  depth  of  its  upper  section  be  determined ;  then  the  ap- 
plication can  be  made  to  the  next  reach,  and  so  on  in  order.  For  com- 
mon rivers  and  for  shallow  canals  it  will  probably  be  a  good  plan  to 
determine  D  by  actual  measurement  of  the  area  and  wetted  perimeter 
of  the  cross-section,  the  hydraulic  radius  computed  from  these  being 
taken  as  the  value  of  D.  Strictly  speaking,  the  coefficient  c  varies  with 
the  slope  and  with  D,  and  its  values  may  be  found  by  Kutter's  for- 
mula, if  it  be  thought  worth  the  while.  Even  if  this  be  done,  the  results 
of  the  computations  must  be  regarded  as  liable  to  considerable  un- 
certainty. In  computing  depths  for  gi\-en  lengths  an  uncertainty  of 
lo  percent  or  more  in  the  value  of  di—di  should  be  expected. 

The  following  method  of  computation  is  readily  applicable  to 
cases  of  backwater  and  gives  results  which  are  often  sufficiently 
satisfactory.  The  distance  /  between  two  sections  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  formulas,  but  it  is  essential  that  this  distance  shall 
be  small  enough  so  that  the  water  surface  between  them  may  be 
regarded  as  a  straight  line.  In  some  streams  the  distance  apart 
of  sections  may  be  as  high  as  looo  feet,  in  others  smaller.  Let 
Fig.  1406  represent  the 

case  of  a  stream  where  '~~~-Jr~~'~— -^*.»t,, 
an  obstruction,  which 
b  some  distance  down- 
stream from  the  sta- 
tion M.  causes  a  rise  of 
the  original  surface. 
At  the  several  stations 

M,  -V.  P,  Q,  R,  etc.,  elevations  of  the  original  surface  above 
a  datum  plane  are  taken.  A  cross-section  of  the  stream  is  alsd 
made  at  each  station,  the  levels  being  extended  upward  on  the 
banks  so  that  for  any  water  level  the  area  a  and  the  wetted 
perimeter  p  may  be  ascertained  from  a  drawing,  -Xt  the  first 
station  M  the  elevation  of  the  backwater  is  known,  it  being 
either  assumed  or  computed  from  Art.  136.  The  problem 
then  is  to  determine  the  elevation  of  the  backwater  at  each  of 
the  stations  up-stream  from  M. 
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Fig.  140c  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  pro&le  between  M  and 

N  and  also  the  two  cross-sections  al  M  which  are  drawn  from 
the  given  data.  In  this  diagram  the  elevations  of  Mi,  Mq,  and  iVi 
are  known,  and  it  is  required  to  find  that  of  N^.    Let  a\  and  a* 


Fig.  14(k.  ^^^B 

denote  the  areas  of  the  cross-section  at  M,  the  firet  for  the  original 
flow  and  the  second  for  the  backwater,  and  let  p\  and  pt  be  the 
corresponding  wetted  perimeters.  Let  Aj  be  the  known  difference 
of  the  elevations  of  Mi  and  N\,  and  Ih  the  unknown  difference 
of  the  elevations  of  Mi  and  A';.     Then  the  formula 


(140), 


determines  hi,  and  accordingly  the  elevation  of  Nt  is  known.  This 
formula  expresses  the  condition  that  the  same  quantity  of  water 
flows  through  the  cross-sections  a\  and  a^,  and  it  is  deduced  as 
follows.  The  mean  discharges  in  these  two  sections  are,  from  the 
Chezy  formula,  Cifli  V^iSi  and  CjOj  Vrj^j.  Equating  these,  re- 
placing ri  and  r^  by  iij/^i  and  a^fp^,  squaring,  and  making  the 
coefficients  Ci  and  Cj  equal,  gives  the  equation  Siai^/pi  =  Stfh^/h- 
Now  s\  =  hit  and  Si  =  hit  where  /  is  the  distance  between  the  two 
sections.  Hence  hia^/ P\  =  hta^lp^,  from  which  the  above  for- 
mula {140)a  at  once  results. 

As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  four  stations  on  Coal  Rit^^ 
W.Va.,  data  for  the  original  water  surface  being  as  follows:  i 


^ 


Ution           -    M 

jV 

p 

Q 

« 

levation      =  10.05 
Use           Ai- 

11.5.1 
1.43 

II.9S 

0.41 

13-44 
1-45 

I4-39  ft. 
0.0s  ft. 

krea         01  -  3034 
erimeter  ^1  =    255 

360 

3310 
iSo 

2749 
104 

1340  sq-  ft 
191  ft. 

The  Backwater  Curve. 
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ht  =  i 


-  =  0.95  feet, 


and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  elevations  of  the  backwater  sur- 
face when  an  obstruction  down-stream  from  M  raises  the  water 
to  elevation  12.05  at  A/j.  Drawing  the  water  level  in  the  cross- 
section  at  M.  there  are  found  Oj  =  3533  square  feet  and  />j  =  260 
f«t.    Then  g  3034^X260. 

3533' X 25s 

and  hence  the  elevation  at  A'l  is  13.05  +  0'95  =  13-00  feet.  For 
this  water-level  the  cross-section  for  station  .V  gives  3390  square 
feet  area  and  264  feet  wetted  perimeter  for  the  backwater  condi- 
tion.    Then  the  backwater  rise  at  station  P  is 

,  Wii'X  280  -     ^ 

fh  =  0.42-^ =  0.30  feet, 

3390^  X  264 

which  gives  13.30  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  backwater  surface 
at  P.  The  results  for  the  five  stations  are  arranged  as  follows, 
the  last  line  showing  the  required  elevations  of  the  backwater 
surface: 

SutJon  -    U        N         F  Q  R 

Area         ai »  3533     339°     35S0     2540     J«2  sq-  ft. 
Perimeter  p» "    160       264       186       log       197  ft. 
Rise  ht  —  o.gs      o.jo      i.io      o.So  ft. 

Elevation      -11.05     ^i-oo     13-30     H-40     15.10  ft. 

While  there  are  several  assumptions  and  limitations  in  this 
method,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  introduce  more  error  than 
that  which  obtains  when  the  formula  (140)j  is  applied  to  a  stream 
of  irregular  section.  By  the  exercise  of  much  judgment  in  select- 
ing the  stations,  and  by  taking  the  data  for  a  cross-section  as 
the  mean  of  several  on  both  sides  of  a  station,  it  is  believed  that 
the  method  can  be  used  with  much  confidence  in  all  cases  where 
extreme  conditions  do  not  obtain.  If  the  Chezy  coefficients  at  a 
station  can  be  found,  then  the  formula  fl40)a  maybe  written  in 
the  more  exact  form 

Aj  =  A,  c,WlH/Ci%*pi  (140), 

Prob.  140.  A  stream,  having  a  cross-section  of  2400  square  feet  and 
a  wetted  perimeter  of  300  feet,  has  a  uniform  slope  of  2.07  feet  per  mile,  and 
its  channel  is  such  that  c  =  70.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  dam  to  raise  the 
waler  6  feet  above  the  former  level,  without  increasing  the  width.  Compute 
the  rise  of  the  backwater  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  up-stream. 
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Abt  141.     The  Drop-down  Surface  Curve 

When  a  sudden  fall  occurs  in  a  stream,  the  water  surface  for  a  long 
distance  above  it  is  concave  to  the  bed,  as  seen  in  Fig.  138b  or  in  Fig. 

■ f ^  141.     This  case  also  occurs  when 

the  entire  discharge  of  a  canal  is 
allowed  to  flow  out  through  a  fore- 
bay  F  to  supply  a  water-power 
plant.  Let  D  he  the  original  uni- 
form depth  of  water  having  its 
surface  parallel  to  the  bed,  the 
slope  of  both  being  r.  Let  i/i  and 
dg  be  two  of  the  depths  after  the  steady  non-uniform  flow  has  been 
established  by  letting  water  out  at  F,  and  let  d,  be  greater  than  dt,  the 
distance  between  them  being  /.  The  investigation  of  the  last  article 
applies  in  all  respects  to  this  form  of  surface  curve,  and 


Fig.  141. 


/  =  - 


'^■<:r^W-*m      <"" 


is  the  equation  for  practical  use,  in  which  c  is  the  coefficient  in  the 
Chezy  formula  v  —  cVrs,  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  Table 
140  cannot,  however,  be  used  for  this  case  because  d'/J  in  that  table 
is  greater  than  unity,  while  here  it  is  less  than  unity. 

The  function  i'id/D)  with  values  of  d/D  less  than  unity  is  here 
called  the  "drop-down  function,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
backwater  function  of  the  last  article,  although  the  algebraic  expression 
for  the  two  functions  is  the  same.  Table  141,  due  also  to  Bresse, 
gives  values  of  this  drop-down  function  for  values  of  the  argument 
d/D,  ranging  from  o  to  t ,  and  by  its  use  approximate  solutions  of  prac- 
tical problems  can  be  made.  For  example,  take  a  canal  lo  feet  deep, 
having  a  coefficient  c  equal  to  So,  and  let  the  slope  of  its  bed  be  i  /5000 
and  its  surface  slope  be  the  same  when  the  water  is  in  uniform  flow. 
Here  D  =  10  feet,  c^/g  =  200,  and  i/t  =  50°°-    Then 


l  =  —  50oo(rfi  —  rf)}  -H  48  01 


(i)] 


Now  suppose  that  a  break  occurs  in  the  bank  of  the  canal  out  of  which 
rushes  more  water  than  that  delivered  in  normal  flow  when  the  depth 
b  10  feet,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  distance  between  two  poinL» 
where  the  depths  of  water  are  8  and  7  feet.     Here  di/D  =  0.8,  fonriiidi   | 
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Table  141.    Values  of  the  Drop-down  Function 


i 

D 

*(5) 

d 
D 

♦(5) 

d 
D 

<i) 

d 
D 

♦(5) 

I. 

00 

0.954 

0.8916 

0.845 

0.4478   0 

.61 

0.0454 

0.999 

2. 183 1 

.952 

.8767 

.840 

.4353 

.60 

.0325 

.998 

1.9517 

•950 

.8624 

.835 

.4232 

■59 

.0199 

.997 

1.8162 

.948 

.8487 

.830 

.4114 

.58 

-h  0.0074 

.996 

1.7206 

.946 

.8354 

.825 

.3988 

57 

—  0.0050 

.995 

1.6452 

.944 

.8226 

.820 

.3886 

56 

—  .0172 

.994 

1.5841 

•942 

.8102 

.815 

.3776 

55 

-  .0293 

.993 

1.5324 

.940 

.7982 

.810 

.3668 

54 

-  ,0412 

.992 

1.4876 

.938 

.7866 

.805 

.3562 

53 

-  0530 

.991 

1.4486 

•936 

.7753 

.800 

•3459 

52 

-  .0647 

.990 

1.4125 

.934 

.7643 

•795 

.3357 

51 

-  .0763 

.989 

1.3804 

.932 

.7537 

.790 

.3258 

50 

-  .0878 

.988 

1.3511 

.930 

.7433 

.785 

.3160 

49 

-  .0991 

.987 

1.3241 

.928 

.7332 

.780 

.3064 

48 

—  .1104 

.986 

1.2990 

.926 

.7234 

•775 

.2970 

.47 

—  .1216 

.985 

I.27S7 

.924 

.7138 

.770 

.2877 

.46 

-  .1327 

.984 

1.2538 

.922 

.7045 

.765 

.2785 

45 

-  .1438 

.983 

1.2323 

.920 

.6953 

.760 

.2696 

44 

-  .1547 

.982 

1.2139 

.918 

.6864 

•755 

.2607 

43 

-  .1656 

.981 

1.195s 

.916 

.6776 

.750 

.2520 

42 

-  .1765 

.980 

1.1781 

.914 

.6691 

.745 

.2434 

.41 

-  .1872 

•979 

1.161S 

.912 

.6607 

.740 

.2350 

40 

-  .1980 

.978 

1.1457 

.910 

•6525 

.735 

.2260 

39 

-  .2086 

.977 

1.130S 

.908 

.6445 

.730 

.2184 

.38 

—  .2192 

.976 

1.1160 

.906 

.6366 

.725 

.2102 

37 

—  .2298 

•975 

1. 1020 

.904 

.6289 

.720 

.2022 

36 

-  2403 

.974 

1.0886 

.902 

.6213 

.715 

.1943 

35 

-  .2508 

.973 

I.07S7 

.900 

.6138 

.710 

.1864 

34 

—  .2612 

.972 

1.0632 

.895 

.5958 

.705 

.1787 

33 

—  .2716 

.971 

1.0512 

.890 

.5785 

•70 

.1711 

32 

-  .2819 

.970 

1.0396 

.885 

.5619 

.69 

.1560 

30 

-  3025 

.968 

1.0174 

.880 

•5459 

.68 

.1413 

28 

-  .3230 

.966 

0.9965 

.875 

.5305 

.67 

.1268 

25 

-  3536 

.964 

.9767 

.870 

.5156 

.66 

.1127 

20 

-  .4042 

.962 

•9580 

.865 

.5012 

.65 

.0987 

15 

-  -4544 

.960 

.9402 

.860 

.4872 

.64 

.0851 

10 

-  .5046 

.958 

•9233 

.855 

.4737 

•63 

.0716 

05 

-  .5546 

.956 

.9071 

.850 

.4605 

.62 

.0584 

00 

—  .6046 
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if>(ili/D)  =  o.345g,  and  dt/D  =  0.7.  for  which  <ti(ds/D)  =  0.1711.  In- 
serliag  these  values  in  the  equation,  there  is  found  I  =  7890  feet. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  certain  limiting  depth  below  which  the  abo\'e 
formula  is  not  valid.     This  limit  is  the  value  of  x  for  which  St.&i: 
becomes  zero  or  the  value  of  x  where  the  surface  curve  is  vertical  and 
the  bore  occurs  (Art,  139).     From  (140)i  this  happens  when 
x'  =  cV/g    or     d  =  DicH/g)^ 

and  for  the  above  example  this  limiting  depth  is  found  to  be  3.4  feet. 
Near  this  limit,  however,  the  velocity  becomes  large,  so  that  there  is 
much  uncertainty  regarding  the  value  of  the  coefficient  c. 

When  a  given  discharge  per  second  is  taken  out  of  a  forebay  at  the 
end  of  a  canal  having  its  bed  on  a  slope  i,  the  above  formula  must  be 
modified.  Let  q  be  the  discharge  and  let  D\  be  the  depth  at  a  section 
where  the  slope  is  s,  then  g  equals  cbDi  y/Dis.  If  this  value  of  t^  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  equation  (138)i  and  then  the  same  reasoning  be  followed 
as  at  the  beginning  of  Art.  140,  it  will  be  found  that  formula  (141) 
will  apply  to  this  case  if  Di{s/i)i  he  used  instead  of  D.  For  example, 
let  <j  =  3000  cubic  feet  per  second,  Di  =  10  feet,  /  =  i  /lo  000,  c 
and  the  width  6  =  100  feet.     Then 

,T  =  ^Vc'i'Di'  =  1/7100        D  =  D,{s/i)^  =  ri.i  feet. 
Now  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  distance  between  two  points  where  the 
depths  of  water  are  10  and  9  feet, formula  (141)  can  be  directly  applied, 
and  accordingly  there  is  found,  by  the  help  of  Table  141, 

/  =  — 10  000(10  -  9)  + 109  800(0.578  —  0.35s)  =  14  400  feet, 
and  hence  a  forebay  admitting  the  given  discharge  will  not  draw  down 
the  water  to  a  depth  less  than  9  feet  if  it  be  located  14  400  feet  down- 
stream from  the  section  where  the  mean  depth  is  10  feet. 

Navigation  canals  are  often  built  with  the  bed  horizontal  between 

locks,  and  here  i  =  o.    The  above  formula  cannot  be  applied  to  this 

case  because  the  differential  equation  (138)i  vanishes  when  i  is  zero. 

To  discuss  it,  equation  (138)imustberesumed,  and,  inverting  the  same, 

SI  _     c'-b^d'  I  c' 

&I 

The  integration  of  this  between  the  limits  rfi  and  dt  gives 


mple, 
re  the      ' 


m 


j.^-:j(rf,i-rf,.) 
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from  which  I  may  be  computed  when  q  is  known.  As  an  example, 
taJce  a  rectanfiular  trough  for  which  9  =  20  cubic  feet  per  second, 
i  =  S  f'-'i't.  c  =  8q,  and  let  di  =  2,00  feet  and  f/2  =  1.91  feet.  Then 
from  the  formula  /  is  found  to  be  317  feet.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the 
example  at  the  end  of  Art.  137,  where  /  was  given  as  333  feet,  so  that 
the  agreement  is  very  good. 

To  compare  a  canal  having  a  level  bed  with  the  one  previously 
considered,  the  same  data  will  be  used,  namely,  di  =  10  feet,  rfi  =  9 
feet,  b  =  100  feet,  c  =  80,  and  g  =  3000  cubic  feet  i)er  second.  Then 
from  (UDi  there  is  found 

/  =  1.778(10*  —  9*)  —  20o(io  —  9)  =  5920  feet, 

and  accordingly  the  water  level  is  drawn  clown  in  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance of  that  of  the  previous  case.  The  quantity  of  water  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  navigation  canal  is  always  less  than  from  one  having 
a  sloping  bed,  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  when  such  a  canal  is 
abandoned  for  na\'igation  purposes  and  is  used  to  furnish  water  for 
power  or  for  a  public  supply,  that  the  quantity  delivered  is  very  much 
smaller  than  was  expected. 

The  method  of  computation  explained  at  the  end  of  Art.  140 
may  be  used  also  to  determine  the  drop-down  curve.  Referring 
to  Fig.  140/i  the  upper  curve  will  be  the  original  one  and  the  lower 
one  that  which  is  obtained  by  computation.  The  formula  (140)3 
is  to  be  used  by  taking  hi.  Oi,  pi  for  the  upper  curve  and  Aj,  a-i,  pt 
for  the  lower  one.  For  example,  let  the  data  for  a  station  on 
the  upper  original  curve  be  ai  =  600  square  feet  and  ^1  =  80 
feet,  d  =  480  square  feet  and  ^  =  66  feet.  Let  the  elevations 
of  two  points  on  the  upper  curve  be  18.26  and  16.68  feet  so  that 
hi  =  1.58  feet,  then  the  fall  in  the  lower  curve  is 


,  .8  600^X66  ^  . 
480? X 80 


57  feet, 


and  hence  when  the  elevation  of  the  first  station  on  the  lower 
curve  is  16.26  feet,  the  probable  elevation  of  the  second  station 
on  that  curve  is  13.69  feet.  The  fall  2.57  feet  is  here  probably 
liable  to  a  considerable  error,  since  the  application  of  (141)i  to 
these  data  gives  a  much  smaller  result  for  Aj.  Experiments 
are  greatly  needed  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  value  of 
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these  two  methods  of  computation,  and  these,  on  a  smaU  scale, 
might  well  be  undertaken  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  an  engi- 
neering college. 

Prob.  141a.  A  canal  from  a  river  to  a  power  house  is  two  miles  long, 
its  bed  is  on  a  slope  of  i/io  ooo,  and  c  is  70.  When  the  water  is  in  uniforai 
flow,  the  depth  D  is  6.0  feet,  and  the  discharge  is  800  cubic  feet  per  second. 
If  there  be  a  power  house  which  takes  1000  cubic  feet  per  second,  find  the 
probable  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  its  forebay. 

Prob.  141^.  Show  that  the  last  formula  in  Art.  135,  when  reduced  to 
the  metric  system,  becomes  v  ^  v'  +  6.1  Vrs. 

Prob.  Hlc.  A  stream  181  meters  wide  and  5  meters  deep  has  a  dis- 
charge of  13 18  cubic  meters  per  second.  Find  the  height  of  backwater 
when  the  stream  is  contracted  by  piers  and  abutments  to  a  width  of  96  meters. 

Prob.  Hid,  Which  has  the  greater  discharge,  a  stream  1.2  meters  deep 
and  20  meters  wide  on  a  slope  of  3  meters  per  kilometer,  or  a  stream  1.6 
meters  deep  and  26  meters  wide  on  a  slope  of  2  meters  per  kilometer? 

Prob.  Hie,  A  stream  2  meters  deep  is  to  be  dammed  so  that  water  shall 
be  4  meters  deep  at  the  dam.  Its  slope  is  0.0002  and  its  channel  is  such  that 
the  metric  value  of  c  is  39.  Compute  the  distance  to  a  section  iq>-8tream 
where  the  depth  of  water  is  3.6  meters. 
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CHAPTER    11 

water  supply  and  water  power 
Art.  142.     Rainfall 

All  the  water  that  flows  in  a  stream  has  at  some  previous  time 
been  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  The  word  "rain- 
fall" means  the  total  rain  and  melted  snow,  and  it  is  usually 
measured  in  vertical  inches  of  water.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
least  in  the  frigid  zone  and  greatest  in  the  torrid  zone;  at  the 
equator  it  is  about  lOO  inches,  at  latitude  40°  about  40  inches, 
and  at  latitude  60°  about  20  inches.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain places  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  as  high  as  500  inches,  and 
others  where  no  rain  ever  falls.  In  the  United  States  the  heaviest 
annual  rainfall  is  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  60  inches  is 
sometimes  registered,  and  near  Puget  Sound,  where  qo  inches  is 
not  uncommon.  In  that  large  region,  formerly 
called  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  15 
inches,  and  in  Nevada  it  is  only  about  7J  inches. 
The  amount  of  rainfall  in  any  locality  depends 
upon  the  winds  and  upon  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains and  oceans. 

The  standard  type  of  rain  gage  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  a  diameter  of  8  inches. 
The  rain  falling  into  the  gage  passes  down  through 
the  funnel  shown  in  Fig.  142a  and  into  the  small 
cylinder  A,  the  area  of  which  is  one-tenth  that  of 
the  gage.  One  inch  of  rainfall  therefore  will  give  a 
depth  of  10  inches  in  the  cylinder  A  and  small  falls  can  thus  be 
accurately  measured.     As  the  cylinder  .'I  fills  il  o\-crflows  into 


Fig.  I4'2s. 


the  body  of  the  gage  B,  and  when  measured  is  simply  ptiured 
into  the  cylinder  A  after  the  water  it  contains  has  been  measured 
and  poured  out.  These  gages  should  be  read  each  day  in 
order  that  the  loss  due  to  evaporation  may  not  become  exces- 
sive and  introduce  material  errors.  Other  forms  of  rain  gages 
which  record  on  a  chart  each  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of 
rainfall  at  the  time  when  it  falls  are  made.  Such  gages  are 
of  particular  use  in  determining  the  rate  of  rainfall  and  the  lime 
of  the  fall  rather  than  its  total  quantity. 

At  any  place  the  rainfall  in  a  given  year  may  vary  consider- 
ably from  the  mean  derived  from  the  observations  of  several 
years.  Thus,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is 
about  42  inches,  but  in  1890  it  was  50.8  inches  and  in  1885  it  was 
only  33,4  inches.  Similarly  at  Denver,  Col.,  the  mean  is  about 
14  inches,  but  the  extremes  are  about  20  and  g  inches.  When 
a  very  low  rainfall  occurs,  that  of  the  year  preceding  or  following 
is  also  apt  to  be  low,  and  estimates  for  the  water  supply  of  towns 
must  take  into  account  this  minimum  annual  rainfall.  The 
distribution  of  rainfall  throughout  the  year  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  for  this  purpose  the  rainfall  records  of  the  given 
locality  should  be  obtained  from  the  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  as  well  as  from  all  other  available  sources 
and  be  carefully  discussed.  In  making  plans  for  a  water  supply 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  store  a  suiScient  quantity  so  that  an  ample 
amount  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  driest  period  which  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  Table  142  are  shown  the  average  rainfalls 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  United  States  for  the  four  seasons 
and  for  the  year;  in  estimates  for  very  wet  years  about  25  per- 
cent may  be  added  to  these  values,  while  for  very  dry  years  about 
25  percent  may  be  subtracted. 

As  illustrating  the  \ariations  from  the  mean  rainfall  which 
may  be  expected  at  any  place  the  following  example  is  given. 
The  mean  rainfall  at  Philadelphia  is  about  42  inches,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  values  for  various  years:  29,6  inches  for 
1825,  30.2  inches  for  1881,  61.3  inches  for  1867.  and  55.5  inches 
for  1840. 
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Table  142.  Rainfall  in  the  United  States* 


City 


Vicksburg  .  . 

Charleston  .  . 

Little  Rock  . 

Portland     .  . 

New  York  .  . 

Boston  .  * .  . 

Cairo     .     .  . 

Cincinnati .  . 

Key  West  .  . 

Cleveland  .  .  . 

Chicago .     .  . 

Detroit  .     .  . 

Omaha  .     .  . 

St.  Paul      .  . 

San  Antonio  . 
San  Francisco 

Bismarck    .  . 

Spokane  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6    .  . 

Denver  .     .  . 

Helena  .     .  . 

Yuma    .     .  . 


Length  of 
Record.  * 
Years 


32 

33 
24 

32 

33 

31 

22 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

31 
i8 

32 

29 

23 

30 
28 

30 
31 
24 
28 


Rainfall  in  Inches 


Spring 


15.9 
10.6 

14.5 
10.7 

10.6. 

II. 2 

II.4 

9.9 

55 

8.5 

8.7 

7.9 
8.8 

7.4 
7.7 
5.7 

5.8 
4.1 

5-9 
1.7 
2.7 
5.4 
4.0 
0.4 


Summer 


12.0 
20.1 
II. 2 
3.0 
12.3 
10.5 
10.4 
10.9 
12.6 
10.2 
10. 1 
10. 1 

13-3 
II.4 

8.4 

0.2 

8.3 
2.7 
2.0 

0.0 
6.2 

4.4 
3.9 

0.4 


Autumn 


10.3 

12.5 
10.5 
11.9 
10.8 
II. I 
9.1 

7.9 

14.5 
9.0 

8.2 

7.6 
6.4 

7.0 
7.0 
4.4 
2.7 

4-7 
3.8 

5.6 

3-3 
2.2 

2.8 

0.6 


Winter 


15.6 
10.2 

134 
20.0 
II. I  ^ 
10.9 
10.7 

9-7 

5-3 

7.9 
6.4 

6.6 

2.3 
2.8 

5-3 
12.2 

2.0 

6.8 

4.1 
8.1 
2.0 

1.7 
2.6 

1-3 


Annual 


53.8 

53.4 
49.6 

45-6 
44.8 

43-7 
41.6 

38.4 
37.9 
35-6 

33-4 
32.2 
30.8 
28.6 
28.4 
22.5 
18.8 
18.3 
15.8 

154 
14.2 

137 
133 

2.7 


The  annual  rainfall  at  any  locality  seems  to  vary  in  cycles, 
but  no  law  of  such  variation,  if  any  there  be,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  manner  of  variation  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  is  shown  in  Fig.  1426,  the  curves  being  obtained  by  plot- 
ting for  each  year  a  value  for  the  rainfall  which  is  one-third  of 
the  sum  of  the  rainfalls  for  that  year,  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
following  year.  The  curves  are  not  drawn  to  exactly  follow  the 
plotted  points,  but  are  smoothed  out  in  order  to  better  illustrate 
the  probable  variations. 


*  From  Records  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  to  1910. 
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The  distribution  of  rainfall  from  place  to  place  is  also  subject 
to  many  variations,  some  local  and  others  general  in  their  nature. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  both  the  topography  and  the 
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altitude  of  the  country  and  their  relation  to  the  pre\'ailing  wind 
direction.  The  presence  of  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  neigh- 
borhood also  has  its  influence. 

As  examples  of  such  variations  in  rainfall  there  may  be  mentioaed 
the  Esopus  and  Catskill  watersheds  in  New  York.*  Their  areas  are 
nearly  the  same,  they  both  drain  into  the  Hudson  River  from  the  west, 
and  their  centers  are  not  more  than  25  miles  apart,  yet  the  rainfall  on 
the  former  is  about  ao  percent  greater  than  on  the  latter.  .\s  oncother 
example  there  may  be  mentioned  the  rainfall  at  "Number  4"  in 
northern  New  York' in  the  Western  Adirondacks  and  Avon  on  the 
Genessee  River  23  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  These  two  stations 
are  but  145  miles  apart,  yet  the  average  yearly  rainfall  at  the  former  i-i 
50.4  inches,  while  at  the  latterit  is  only  zy.o  inches.  In  determining  the 
rainfall  at  any  point  or  for  any  given  area  all  available  records  must 
be  examined  and  all  other  collateral  evidence  carefully  analyzed, 
particularly  in  cases  where  estimates  of  the  stream  flow  are  to  be  based 
on  estimates  of  the  rainfall. 

Prob.  142,  Consult  the  "  Instructions  for  Voluntary  Observers,"  pub- 
lished by  Ihc  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  describe  a  method  of 
determining  tlie  amount  of  rainfall  contained  in  3  given  depth  of  snowfall. 
In  making  reports  how  much  rainfall  on  the  average  is  to  be  t 
representing  a  snowfall  of  u  inches? 

•  Mod Lhly  Wealhet  Review,  March,  1907. 
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Art.  143.  Ev,vporation 
.\fter  rain  has  fallen  evaporation  from  both  land  and  water 
surfaces  at  once  begins  and  continues  until  all  of  the  rainfall  has 
passed  off  into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  condensed  into  clouds 
and  again  falls  as  rain,  thus  completing  the  cycle.  Like  rainfall 
the  evaporation  is  to  be  measured  in  inches  of  depth.  Various 
experiments  on  the  evaporation  from  water  surfaces  have  been 
made,  and  a  number  of  the  results  which  have  been  derived  are 
shown  in  Table  143a, 

Table  143o.    Monthly  and  Yearlv  Evapobatios  from 
Water  Surfaces 


Evapgralion  b  Incho 

PIkc 

J«. 

Feb. 

MT. 

April 

M.y 

Ja„ 

July 

»«. 

Sept 

On. 

Nov. 

Dec 

y«i 

BoMoo, 

MWL* 

0.96 

1.0S 

1.70 

1-07 

4.46 

5.58 

i>6 

a-15 

i.Si 

30,10 

Bocbotcr. 

M.Y.t 

0.51 

O-SA 

l-JJ 

j.6j 

3-93 

4-04 

S.30 

4.1s 

J.  16 

I-4S 

1-13 

34-54 

Emdnip. 

Denmark  t 

0.50 

0.90 

3.70 

J. 40 

4.40 

i.fio 

1.30 

0.70 

0,50 

L«  Bridge. 

EnglwdS 

0,7s 

0.60 

1.07 

3.75 

3.14 

3.44 

i.Bs 

1.61 

1.06 

a67 

a.57 

M.61 

GraoHcReef. 

AriMM^ 

4-40 

S-aS 

7jn 

0,50 

.J-7S 

"■SO 

11.00 

8.31 

6.S6 

4.M 

07-74 

Binninet-m. 

AU.^ 

1.50 

1.50 

1.1s 

4-4S 

S.01 

T.)8 

7-36 

7.J4 

6-oa 

J- IS 

I. SO 

S'M 

KUtnUh. 

Omon^ 

o.SO 

>.2S 

3-51 

6.64 

7..S 

a.<» 

S.ot 

"■" 

5.1  J 

,.SO 

'■" 

0.S0 

S3.4S 

Evaporation  from  land  surfaces  is  dependent  on  the  character 

of  the  soil,  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  forestation  and  cul- 
tivation, and  in  a  considerable  measure  on  the  genera!  steepness 
of  the  surface,  for  on  this  is  dependent  the  time  in  which  evapora- 
tion can  act.     In  a  steep  country  the  rainfall  rapidly  runs  into 

*  Transactions,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  15. 

t  -Annual  Reports,  Rochester,  M.V.,  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

t  Hydroloj,T,  Beardmore,  London,  186a. 

S  Proceedings,  Itwlitulion  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  45. 

T  Engineering  News,  June  16,  1910. 
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the  streams,  while  in  a  flat  country  it  passes  off  more  slowly,  and 
the  amount  of  the  evaporation  is  thus  increased. 

Experiments  on  the  evaporation  from  earth,  from  short 
grass  and  long  grass  surfaces  have  been  made,  and  some  results 
are  shown  in  Table  I43i. 


Table  1436,     Monthly  aSd  Yearly  Ev 
Surfaces 


FKOM  Land 


„„. 

.,.„„,,..  h,.^.                        1 

Ju.. 

Feb. 

Hi. 

April;  toy 

Jo« 

July 

Aut- 

S«^ 

Oct 

Sor.   Dec.  1  Yeu 

LancBsbire, 
England* 
from  earth 

Cumberland, 
Englnnd.t 
frum  eaith 

Emclnip. 
Dcnmarfc.* 
from  short 
giasa 

Emdnip. 
Denmark,* 

grass 

Englancl.t 
from  earth 

0.64 
0.05 

o.go 
0.4S 

0.S0 

o.bo 
0.60 

0.88 

J. 60 

3.6a 

I.S3 

4.i8 

4.  TO 
1.69 

4.15 

670 
1.91 

4.01 

4-'3 

g.30 

1,16 

310 
4.7= 

1.56 
1.S0 

S-JO 

i-j8 

1-76 

J*. 

1.70 

0.81 

I.JO 

».98 

0-47 

o-SO 

0.5* 
0,61 

30.10 
16.68 

The  evaporation  from  any  particular  watershed  is  dependent 
on  the  tempeialure,  the  humidity,  the  altitude,  the  area  of  the 
watershed,  and  the  area  of  the  water  surface  on  it.  The  evap- 
oration is  dependent  also  on  the  wind  velocity,  the  inclination 
or  slope  of  the  watershed,  its  geological  character,  its  forest  cover, 
and  its  state  as  regards  cultivated  areas.  The  total  amount  of 
evaporation  is  also  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  and  varies  with  il. 
The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  throughout  the  year  greatly  in- 
fluences the  evaporation;  a  heavy  winter  and  a  light  summer 
rainfall  will  together  show  a  small  annual  evaporation. 

*  Hydrology,  Beardmore,  London. 

t  Fanning,  Treatise  on  Water  Supply  EDginecring,  New  York,  1878, 

t  Proteedings  InsUtutjon  Civil  Engineers,  vol,  loj.  1 
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In  the  Atlantic  States  it  may  be  said  that  the  annual  evapora- 
tion from  land  surfaces  is  about  45  percent  and  that  from  water 
surfaces  about  60  percent  of  the  annual  rainfall,  so  that  about 
one-half  of  the  rainfall  reaches  the  streams  and  may  be  utilized. 
In  the  arid  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  percentages 
of  evaporation  are  much  higher,  as  indicated  in  Table  143a. 

Many  attempts  to  deduce  a  formula  which  will  take  account  of 
the  various  factors  which  influence  evaporation  have  been  made  but 
without  de&nite  success.  The  problem  is  a  very  complicated  one. 
Vermeule  has  deduced  the  formula 

£={15.5  +  0.16 R)io.os  T~  1.48) 
where  R  is  the  annual  rainfall  and  E  the  annual  evaporation  in  Inches, 
and  T  is  the  mean  annual  temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees,*  If 
T  =  4Q°.6,  this  becomes  E  =  15.5  +  0.16  R,  which  is  a  mean  value  for 
New  Jersey  and  neighboring  states ;  if  2"  be  47°,  the  evaporation  is  10 
percent  less,  and  it  T  be  52°,  it  is  10  percent  more,  than  this  mean. 
The  evaporation  in  different  months  varies  greatly,  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  being  the  controlling  factor.  The  following  are  average 
values  given  by  Vermeule  for  the  vicinity  of  New  Jersey,  where  the 
mean  annua!  temperature  is  49°. 6 ;  r  representing  mean  monthly  rain- 
fall and  e  mean  monthly  evaporations  in  inches : 


Jan., 

e-o.J7  +  o.ior 

July, 

e  =  ,(.oo  +  o.3or 

Feb., 

c  =  o.3o+0.ior 

Aug., 

e  =  2.62 +  0.25^ 

March, 

c  =  o.48  +  o.ior 

Sept. 

e-i.63  +  c..2or 

April, 

e  =  o.S7+o.ior 

Oct., 

t-t>.SS  +  o.!2r 

May, 

c=  i.87  +  o.2or 

Nov., 

e  =  oM  +  o.ior 

June, 

'  =  i-So+'>.2y 

Dec, 

c  =  o.43  +  o.ior 

To  obtain  the  monthly  evaporations  for  places  of  mean  annual  tem- 
perature T,  the  values  found  for  e  are  to  be  multiplied  by  0.057"  — 
1.48,  Thus,  if  there  be  8  inches  of  rain  in  July,  e  =  5.40  inches,  and 
if  the  mean  annual  temperature  be  56°,  this  is  to  be  increased  by  ,ii 
percent.  Vermeule 's  formulas  for  evaporation  were  deduced  from 
a  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the  rainfall  and  the  observed 
flows  of  a  number  of  streams  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
They  take  account  of  the  effect  of  unequal  distribution  of  the  rainfall 

•  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  {Trenton,  1894),  vol.  3,  p.  76. 


t»jp£C^  ^  Cire  be  takea  to  ^vtff   .'ir  a  praper  iactar  ior  cack  valcr- 

Luu*:  ndrJiZ  tiie  cn-^iontkQ  i^axies  ^Radr.  ei«B  m  rqeions  not 
w^iniy  ^^^ATkXtfL  In  Art.  142  the  JJStiuMjt  m  tkr  nnfan  od  the 
ty^/;/^  ^rA  'yrhfAuJit:  waffrAwH  in  Xcv  Yoik  State  was  irfqigd  ta 
Vr^  ^/a^^eiaaoo  oo  the  Esapas  vill  probaUy  ainengc  about  15  indies 
[^tr  ye^.  vfaJk  00  the  CatsJdll  it  k  not  iar  mm  19  indies,  a  di£Fcr- 
er^^f/f  cr/er  2C  percent  in  a  distance  oc  less  than  50  milc& 

KxperimenU  on  e\'aporat3on  are  ot  interest  and  Taloe.  bat  the  best 
rtTKulU  sls  to  its  amount  are  determined  by  taking  the  <fiffcieiice  between 
tht,  arr.o'jnt  of  the  rainfaD  and  the  results  of  measured  stream  flovs. 
Ia  thl^t  manner  all  of  the  factcHs  are  taken  accoont  of  and  tbe  most 
a/xiirat^  re^^ults  obtained.  Experiments  made  by  coflecting  the  rain- 
fall in  [jans  and  measuring  the  depth  of  water  from  time  to  time  are  not 
highly  reliable,  since  the  size  of  the  pan  influences  the  results.  It 
has  Ixren  shown  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  ex-ap- 
oration  from  a  f>an  2  feet  in  diameter  is  about  75  percent,  that  from 
a  fian  4  feet  in  diameter  is  about  50  percent,  and  that  from  a  pan  6 
feet  in  diameter  is  about  30  percent  greater  than  the  evaporation 
from  a  large  fxind  or  lake.t 

I'rob,  1 43.  The  rainfall  on  a  watershed  of  850  square  miles  is  44.8 
inches.  Assuming  a  seasonal  distribution  as  at  Xew  York  (Table  142) 
a>mpute  the  evap^^ration  by  Vermeule's  formula. 

Art.  144.  Ground  Water  and  Runoff 

When  the  ground  is  frozen  and  the  precipitation  does  not 
accumulate  in  the  form  of  ice  and  snow,  the  runoff  from  a  water- 
sh(;d  is  closely  equal  to  the  rainfall  minus  the  evaporation.  If 
three  inches  of  rain  falls  per  month  and  one- third  of  this  evaporates, 
the  runoff  will  be  nearly  2  cubic  feet  per  second  for  each  square 
mile  of  the  watershed.  The  discharge  due  to  a  heavy  rainfall 
occurring  in  a  short  period  or  to  the  melting  of  snow  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  times  as  great.  A  rainfall  of  10  inches  occurring 
in  two  (lays,  if  three-fourths  of  it  is  delivered  at  once  to  the 
streams,  will  give  a  flood  discharge  of  about  100  cubic  feet  per 

*  Monthly  Weather  Review,  March,  1907. 

t  American  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book,  1911,  p.  1286. 
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second  per  square  mile  of  watershed  area.  It  is  oot  usually 
necessary  to  consider  these  flood  discharges  in  estimates  for  water 
supply  and  water  power,  except  in  order  to  take  precautions 
against  the  damage  they  may  cause. 

In  Table  144a  are  shown  some  obser\'ed  flood  flows  of  various 
small  and  large  streams  in  the  United  States, 

Table  144a.     Observt:d  Maximum  Flood  Flows  • 


S.«^«dPl» 

WjLlenbH        Cuhk  F«l  pn 
Aru                Sumd  ptj 

Square  MilB   1     Squ.nMile 

SUrch  Factoiy  Creek,  Ne«-  Hartford,  N.Y.  .    .    . 
Mad  Brook,  Sherburne,  N.V 

3-4 
S.O 
9-4 
3S.O 
77-5 
uS.o 
138.0 
3500 
879 
'39 
6500 
34030 

2og 
161 
341 

J39 
196 

los 

IS3 

59 
140 
S4 

19 

Sawtill,  DOLT  raoulh,  N.J 

RaraapoRiver,  Mahwah,  N.J 

Great  River.  Weslficld.  Mass 

Rariun  River,  Bound  Brook.  N,J 

DeUware  River,  UmbertviUe.  N.J 

Data  such  as  those  in  Table  144a  are  of  use  Jn  proportioning 
overflows  and  waste-weirs  for  reservoirs  and  in  flxing  on  the  length 
of  overfall  dams  in  rivers.  Numerous  formulas  ha\e  been  pro- 
posed, but  data  such  as  actual  observations  are  to  be  preferred 
in  making  designs  of  this  character.  In  each  particular  case  all 
available  information  must  be  considered,  including  the  traditions 
as  to  the  past  highest  water,  and  then  after  making  due  allowance 
for  all  of  the  conditions  which  influence  the  rapidity  of  runoff 
from  the  watershed,  a  liberal  factor  of  safety  must  be  applied. 

Runoflf  may  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  rainfall 
and  the  evaporation  if  in  the  latter  be  included  all  of  the  water 
which  fails  to  reach  the  streams.     The  runoff  of  a  stream  can 
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•  Taken  larjtely  from   American  Civil   Engineers'  Pocket   Book,  New 
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be  determined  by  measuring  the  flow  over  a  weir  (Chap.  6)  or 
by  daily  gage  height  readings  in  connection  with  a  discbarge  cur\'e 
which  has  been  determined  by  gagings  of  the  flow  at  various 
water  stages  (Art.  131).  The  runoff  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  rainfall,  thus  iff  be  the  rainfall,  E  the  evapora- 
tion, and  R  the  runoff,  all  in  inches,  then  R  =  F  —  E,  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  rainfall  the  runoff  is  ioo(F  —  E)/F. 

In  Table  1446  are  shown  some  observed  values  of  the  rainfall 
and  riuioff  on  a  number  of  streams  in  the  United  States. 

Table  1446.     Observed  Rainfall  and  Runoff* 


StrrBm  nad  Plan 

Amo 

....      1 

Squirt 

Inchc 

Pnixnl 

o[  Runlall 

p«  Squirt 

Mac 

Sudbury,  Boaton,  Mass 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn.    .     .     . 
Croton.  Old  Croton  Dam,  N.Y.     .     . 
Upper  Hudson,  Mcchanicsville,  N.Y. 
Pcrkiomcn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     .     .     . 
Polomac,  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.  .     .     . 

Savammh,  .\ugusla,  Ga 

UppiT  Mississippi.  Pokegnma  Falls    . 

7S 
10J34 

4  SCO 

9650 
7^94 
3»6S 

° 

45 
44. 

48 
39 
47 
36 
45 
16 

77 
69 
38 

98 
S6 
41 
S7 

48.G 

S6.S 
S0.8 
59-0 
49-i 
38.6 
48.9 
.8.4 

1.6* 
xM 
1.S1 

1.71 
'-74 
i.os 
t.63 
o.j6 

The  gagings  which  have  been  made  and  are  being  continued 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  on  many  streams  all  over  this 
country  furnish  a  vast  fund  of  information  concerning  the  run- 
off of  streams.  The  results  of  these  gagings  are  published  in  the 
various  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers  of  the  Survey,  and 
are  to  be  consulted  wherever  questions  involving  the  runoff  of 
streams  are  being  considered. 

During  the  spring  the  ground  is  filled  with  water  which  is 
slowly  flowing  toward  the  streams,  and  this  ground  water  is  the 
main  source  of  the  runoff  from  a  watershed  during  the  dry 
months.  The  velocity  of  flow  of  this  ground  water  varies  directly 
as  the  slope  of  its  surface,  for  this  velocity  is  so  slow  that  no  losses 
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occur  in  impact  (Art.  90).  When  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  water  becomes  zero,  the  streams  are  dry  if  there  be  no 
rainfall.  The  discharge  of  a  stream  in  a  dry  season  hence  depends 
upon  the  depth  and  slope  of  the  ground  water,  and  this  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  previous  rainfall,  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil. 

While  data  regarding  rainfall  and  evaporation  will  furnish 
valuable  information  regarding  the  mean  annual  flow  of  a  stream, 
they  will  usually  fail  to  indicate  the  mean  discharge  during  differ- 
ent months.  For  this  purpose  the  study  of  discharge  curves 
and  gage  heights  {Art.  134)  is  important,  and  if  there  be  none 
for  the  stream  in  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  gagings 
at  different  stages  of  water  and  to  collect  information  regarding 
the  lowest  stages  that  have  been  observed  in  dry  years. 

In  irrigation  work  quantities  of  water  are  often  estimated 
in  terms  of  a  convenient  unit  called  the  acre-foot,  which  is  the 
quantity  which  will  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  fool,  namely, 
43  560  cubic  feet.  The  discharge  of  a  stream  is  often  stated  in 
acre-feet  per  day.  One  acre-foot  per  day  is  0.5042  cubic  feet  per 
second,  or  one  cubic  foot  per  second  is  1.983  acre-feet  per  day. 
One  acre-foot  of  water  is  325851  U.  S,  gallons,  and  1000  000 
gallons  is  3.0689  acre-feet.  One  inch  of  rainfall  per  month  is, 
verj'  closely,  0.9  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile. 

In  irrigation  estimates  the  "duty"  of  water  is  to  be  regarded. 
This  is  defined  as  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  irrigated  by  a 
supply  of  one  cubic  fool  per  second,  and  it  usually  ranges  from 
60  to  100  acres.  An  inverse  measure  of  duty  is  the  number  of 
vertical  inches  of  water  required  to  irrigate  any  area,  this  usually 
ranging  from  18  to  24  inches  per  year.  The  acre-foot  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  statements  of  duty  of  wafer.  The  methods  of 
measuring  the  water  by  orifices  and  modules  in  terms  of  the 
miner's  inch  unit  have  been  explained  in  Art.  55. 

The  hydraulics  of  irrigation  engineering  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  water  supply  and  water  power.  Water  is  collected  in  reservoirs 
or  oblained  by  damming  a  river,  and  it  is  led  by  a  main  canal  to  the 
area  to  be  irrigated,  and  there  it  is  distributed  through  smaller  lateral 
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canals  to  the  fidds.  The  smaBcr  the  canal  or  ditch,  the  steeper  be- 
comes its  slope,  and  in  the  final  ^iplicatioD  to  the  craps  the  flow  m 
the  furrows  is  often  normal  to  the  contoars  of  the  surface.  In  a  river 
system  the  brooks  feed  the  creeks,  and  the  creeks  feed  the  river,  the 
flow  being  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger;  in  an  artificial  irngatioa 
system,  however,  the  flow  is  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  chaimd. 

Seepage  into  the  earth  from  an  irrigation  canal  constantly  goes 
on,  unless  its  bed  be  puddled  with  clay  or  lined  with  concrete,  and 
this  loss  of  water  is  often  very  heavy.  For  new  canals  it  is  often  as 
high  as  50  percent  of  the  water,  but  for  old  canab  it  may  become 
lower  than  10  percent.  In  making  estimates  for  an  irrigation  supply 
it  is  hence  necessary  to  take  into  account  this  seepage  loss,  and  also 
to  consider  that  due  to  evaporation. 

Prob.  144.  If  all  the  rainfall  that  does  not  evaporate  flows  into  tlie 
stream,  find  the  runoff  in  cubic  feet  per  second  from  a  watershed  of  1225 
square  miles  during  a  month  when  the  rainfall  is  3.6  inches,  the  mean  annul 
tcmperattu-e  being  48^.5  Fahrenheit    Also  for  the  temperature  of  49^5. 

Art.  145.    Estimates  for  Water  Supply 

The  consumption  of  water  in  American  cities  is,  on  the  average, 
about  100  gallons  per  person  per  day,  the  large  cities  using  more 
and  the  small  ones  less  than  this  amount.     The  daily  consump- 
tion in  July  and  August  is  from  15  to  20  percent  greater  than  the 
mean,  owing  to  the  use  of  water  for  sprinkling,  while  during 
January  and  February  it  is  also  greater  than  the  mean  in  the 
colder  localities,  owing  to  the  large  amount  that  is  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  in  houses  in  order  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  pipes.    On 
Mondays,  in  small  towns  when  every  household  is  at  work  on 
the  weekly  washing,  the  consumption  may  be  put  at  50  percent 
higher  than  the  mean  for  the  week.     Accordingly  if  the  yearly 
mean  be  100  gallons  per  person  per  day,  the  Monday  consump- 
tion during  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather  may  be  as  high  as  150 
gallons  per  person  per  day.     When  a  large  fire  occurs,  the  hourly 
consumption  for  this  purpose  alone  in  a  fire  district  of  10  000 
people  may  be  at  the  rate  of  175  gallons  per  person  per  day.    In 
general  the  maximum  available  hourly  supply  should  be  from 
three  to  four  times  as  great  as  the  mean  daily  consumption. 
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When  water  is  to  be  pumped  from  a  river  directly  into  the 
pipes,  without  tank  or  reservoir  storage,  the  capacity  of  the  pumps 
should  be  such  that  during  the  occurrence  of  fires  at  least  three 
times  the  mean  daily  consumption  may  be  furnished.  When 
a  pump  delivers  water  .to  a  distributing  reservoir,  its  capacity 
need  not  be  so  high  as  in  the  case  of  direct  pumping,  for  the  reser- 
voir storage  can  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  fire.  When  the  reser- 
voir is  large,  the  pump  capacity  need  be  only  sufficient  to  lift  the 
annual  consumption  during  the  time  when  it  is  in  operation.  The 
subject  of  pumping  is  an  extensive  one,  but  it  will  be  briefly 
treated  from  a  hydraulic  standpoint  in  Arts.  192-201. 

Gravity  supplies  are  those  obtained  by  impounding  the  runoff 
of  a  watershed  at  an  elevation  sufficiently  high  so  that  the  water 
will  flow  without  pumping  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 
Pumped  supplies  are  obtained  either  from  a  stream  which  lies  too 
low  to  furnish  the  water  by  gravity  or  from  the  ground  from 
water-bearing  strata  which  may  be  termed  natural  underground 
reservoirs.  Such  areas  in  a  sandy  country  may  yield  as  high  as 
loooooo  gallons  per  day  per  square  mile.  The  borough  of 
Brooklyn  of  the  City  of  New  York  obtains  its  water  from  the 
sands  of  Long  Island,  and  a  good  example  of  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  estimating  on  such  a  supply  is  to  be  found  in  a 
report  by  Burr,  Hering,  and  Freeman.* 

In  estimating  on  the  safe  yield  of  a  surface  watershed  a  study 
of  the  existing  rainfall  and  stream  flow  data  should  be  made. 
In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  estimates  of  the  flow  may  be  made 
by  considering  the  rainfall  records  and  computing  the  evapora- 
tion after  allowing  for  all  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  influenced.' 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  even  few  rainfall  data  are 
'ailable,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  records 
at  the  nearest  points  where  such  observations  have  been  made, 
and  deduce  values  for  the  rainfaU  in  the  locality  being  considered.f 
In  making  estimates  of  this  character  all  evidence  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  order  to  avoid  errors. 


*  Report  on  Additional  Water  Supply,  New  York,  1903. 
t  Monthly  Weather  Review,  March,  1907. 
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When  gagings  of  the  stream  being  studied  are  available.* 
the  problem  is  a  simpler  one,  but  the  period  during  whidi  the 
gagings  were  taken  must  be  examined  with  reference  to  its  re- 
lation with  the  rainfall  cycle  (Art.  142).  The  results  shown  by 
such  a  series  of  gagings  during  a  period  of  high  rainfall  would 
differ  materially  from  those  during  a  low  cycle.  This  considera- 
tion is  of  particular  importance  when  determining  on  the  storage 
required  for  a  water  supply  or  for  a  power  plant  on  a  stream  of 
motJerate  size,  while  on  larger  streams  the  controlling  factor  b 
often  simply  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  minimum  flow. 
This  minimum  is  generally  less  dependent  on  the  rainfall  cycle 
than  is  the  total  yearly  yield  of  the  stream. 

Having  determined  on  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  supplied 
and  on  the  flow  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  stream  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  obtained,  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  fix  on  the 
volume  of  storage  which  will  be  necessary  to  tide  over  the  driest 
period  which  is  likely  to  occur.  For  this  purpose  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Rippl  t  is  a  convenient  one.  It  consists  essentially  in 
determining  the  net  available  stream  flow  for  each  month,  after 
making  allowances  for  evaporation  from  the  reservoir  surfaces 
which  will  result  from  the  new  construction  and  for  all  other 
possible  losses.  The  total  flow  for  each  month  is  then  added  W 
the  total  of  the  months  preceding  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
period  being  studied.  The  total  flow  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period  to  the  end  of  each  month  is  thus  determined  and  may  be 
plotted  as  in  Fig.  145a.  The  inclination  of  the  curve  AM  joining 
the  points  so  plotted  thus  represents  the  rate  of  net  available 
stream  flow,  and  may  on  occasion  have  a  negative  value  as  at 
EI,  when  the  evaporation,  leakage,  and  other  losses  are  larger 
than  the  quantity  of  water  available  in  the  stream. 

The  amount  of  water  to  be  used  is  now  plotted  as  the  line  AB, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  use  is  at  a  practically  constant  rate. 
Wherever  the  inclination  of  the  curve  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
line*4S,  the  net  stream  flow  is  greater  than  the  draft,  and  wherever 

•  Transactions  Ameriran  Society  Ch'il  Engineers,  vol.  59. 
t  Proceedings  Institution  CivU  Engineeis,  vol.  71. 
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it  is  less  the  draft  is  in  excess  of  the  available  water.     To  deter-       ^^H 
mine  the  amount  of  storage  necessary  to  tide  over  such  a  period       ^^^H 
of  deficiency,  EI,  if  the  Hne  EF  be  drawn  parallel  to  AB  and  tan-        ^^H 
gent  to  the  curve  at  E,  the  maximuin  ordinate  ///  will,  on  the  scale         ^^1 
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Fig.  145a. 

of  the  diagram,  indicate  the  amount  of  water  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  the  uniform  rate  of  draft  as  indicated 
by  the  line  AB.     SimQarlyif  AD  were  the  uniform  rate  of  draft, 
the  maximum  ordinate  JK  between  £C.  drawn  parallel  to^ZJ, 
and  the  curve  would  represent  the  storage  volume  necessary  to         ^^ 
maintain  the  draft  AD  from  A   to  G.     The  maximum  uniform       ^^H 
rate  of  draft  which  could  be  obtained  from  A   to  G  would  he       ^^H 
represented  by  the  inclination  of  the  line  AG,  but  this  rate,  as  also       ^^H 
AB  and  AD, could  not  be  constantly  maintained  unless  the  neces-      ^^H 
sary  storage  was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  at  .4.       ^^H 
In  case  the  tangent  to  any  summit  of  the  curve  and  parallel  to        ^^1 
the  assumed  rate  of  draft  should  fail  to  intersect  the  curve,  it                 1 
would  be  indicated  that  the  draft  was  in  excess  of  the  total  yield                 J 
for  the  period  under  consideration.                                                          ^^H 
Anothcrgraphical  method  is  to  plotthesummatioaof  themonthly       ^^^| 
diflerences  between  the  net  stream  flow  and  the  assumed  uniform  draft.       ^^| 
In  Fig.  14.56  if  the  reservoir  be  assumed  to  be  full  at  the  beginning       ^^^| 
of  the  period,  then  for  the  next  three  months  the  stream  flow  exceeds       ^^H 
the  draft  and  an  overflow  occurs  as  indicated  above  the  zero  line.      ^^^H 
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Above  this  line  the  actual  amount  of  overflow  in  each  month  is 
plotted.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  the  draft  begins  to  exceed 
the  net  stream  flow  and  the  reservoir  level  fails,  as  indicated  by  the 
continuous  lin^.     By  the  early  part  of  the  year  1891  the  reser\'oir  has 
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again  filled.  The  process  is  thus  continued,  and  It  is  found  that  to 
tide  over  the  period  1890  to  1894,  if  the  reservoir  be  full  at  the  1»- 
ginning,  a  storage  capacity  of  t,  billions  of  gallons  is  required. 

The  necessary  volume  of  storage  having  thus  been  determined, 
it  is  usual  in  proportioning  the  reser\'oir  to  make  an  allowance  to  cover 
the  uncertainties  in  the  data  as  well  as  to  provide  a  factor  of  safely 
against  the  occurrence  of  drier  years  than  those  covered  by  ibc 
records.  Such  an  allowance  may  range  from  10  to  50  percent  of 
the  storage  as  determined  by  the  methods  of  Figs.  145a  and  145i, 

The  quantity  of  storage  necessary  is  dependent  on  the  proposed 
rate  of  draft,  but  in  general  it  njay  be  said  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  rainfalls  of  from  3S  to  50  inches,  that  a  storage 
capacity  of  250000000  gallons  per  square  mile  of  watershed  will  per- 
mit of  a  safe  uniform  draft  of  from  600  000  to  900  000  gallons  per  square 
mile  per  day,  the  smaller  figure  being  applicable  to  flat  watersheds  of 
low  rainfall  and  the  larger  to  those  which  are  steep  in  slope  and  have 
higher  rainfall. 

.\fter  the  height  of  the  water  level  of  the  reservoir  is  fixed,  lit 
dimensions  of  its  waste  weir  may  be  computed  from  Arts.  69  and  144 
and  the  size  of  the  main  pipe  line  by  Art.  97.  For  the  latter  com- 
putation proper  pressures  must  be  assumed  throughout  the  town,  so 
that  ample  head  may  be  provided  for  fire  contingencies.  When  the 
main  divides  into  branches,  the  problem  of  computing  the  c 
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from  the  given  data  is  indeterminate  (Art.  105),  and  hence  it  will  prob- 
ably be  as  well  to  assume  at  the  outset  the  sizes  of  the  main  and  its 
branches.  The  velocities  corresponding  to  the  given  quantities  and 
the  assumed  sizes  being  firet  computed,  the  pressure-heads  at  a  num- 
ber of  [TOtnts  are  found.  It  these  are  not  satisfactory,  other  sizes  are 
to  be  taken  and  the  computation  is  to  be  repeated.  The  successful 
design  will  be  that  which  will  furnish  the  required  quantities  under 
prof>er  pressures  with  the  least  expenditure. 

Prob.  H5.  How  many  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  are  equiv- 
alent to  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  per  month  ? 

Art.  146.  Estimates  for  Water  Power 
The  methods  of  estimating  the  water  power  that  can  be 
derived  by  damming  a  stream  are  to  some  extent  similar  to  those 
for  water  supply.  In  the  absence  of  gagings  the  records  of  rain- 
fall and  evaporation  are  to  be  collected  and  discussed,  but  a  few 
gagings  will  probably  give  more  definite  information  if  records  of 
water  stages  during  several  years  can  be  had.  A  method  of  de- 
termining the  advisable  extent  of  a  water  power  development 
when  records  of  stream  flow  are  available  has  been  developed 
by  Herschel.* 

In  nearly  every  situation  the  stream  flow  in  connection  with 
the  storage  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  expense  is 
not  sufficient  to  continuously  generate  the  power  which  is  re- 
quired. In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  water 
power  with  an  auxiliary  steam  plant  located  at  some  point  within 
the  territory  to  be  served  where  fuel  can  be  obtained  most 
economically.  In  order  to  determine  on  the  capacity  of  such  an 
auxiliary  plant  the  general  method  shown  in  Fig,  145a  may  be 
used.  With  the  known  volume  of  available  storage  and  net 
flow  of  the  stream  the  maximum  uniform  rate  of  draft  can  be 
determined.  The  capacity  of  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  may 
then  be  considered  as  the  difference  between  the  power  capacity 
required  and  that  furnished  by  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream ; 
w^hile  the  advisable  extent  of  the  water  power  development  will 
d^iend  upon  considerations  of  the  river  discharge,  the  cost  of 

*  Trsusactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  igo;,  vol.  58,  p.  39. 
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the  development,  and  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of 
the  auxiliary  steam  plant.  No  definite  rules  are  to  be  laid 
down  in  this  regard,  as  the  exact  proportion  to  be  finally  decided 
upon  depends  on  many  factors  which  vary  in  every  locality. 

The  power  needed  to  be  generated  by  a  plant  varies  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  greatest  demand  is  called  the  "peak."  A 
peak  load  is  one  of  very  short  duration  and  can  be  met  by 
installing  an  excess  of  turbine  and  generator  capacity  and  by 
providing  storage  in  a  pond  of  adequate  size.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  the  auxiliary  heat  engines  already 
installed  to  meet  low  water  conditions  will  more  economically 
supply  the  power  for  the  peak  loads  than  would  the  necessary 
excess  turbine,  generator,  power  house  and  storage  capacity. 

At  times  of  high  water  the  head  on  the  wheels  is  often  re- 
duced, due  to  the  change  in  slope  of  the  river,  and  the  normal 
output  of  the  plant  is  thus  diminished.  The  "fall  increaser" 
(Art.  181)  will  operate  to  increase  the  available  head,  or  where 
this  is  not  provided  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  must  be  called  on 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  water  delivered  per  second  to  a  hy- 
draulic motor,  and  h  be  its  effective  head  as  it  enters  the  motor. 
h  being  due  either  to  pressure  (Art.  II),  or  to  velocity  (Art.  22), 
or  to  pressure  and  velocity  combined  (Art.  24).  The  theoretic 
energy  per  second  of  this  water  is 

K  =  Wh  (146)i 

and  if  fF  be  in  pounds  and  h  in  feet,  the  theoretic  horse-power  of 
the  water  as  it  enters  the  motor  is 

HP  =  Wh/ S50  (146)3 

and  this  is  the  power  that  can  be  developed  by  a  motor  of  effi- 
ciency unity.  The  work  k  delivered  by  the  motor  is,  however, 
always  less  than  A',  owing  to  losses  in  impact  and  friction,  and  the 
horse-power  iip  of  the  motor  is  less  than  HP.  The  efficiency 
of  the  motor  is 

€  =  k/K  =  k/Wlt    or     c  =  hp/HP  (146), 
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and  the  value  of  this  for  turbine  wheels  is  usually  about  o.So; 
that  is,  the  wheel  transforms  into  useful  work  about  So  percent 
of  the  energy  of  the  water  that  enters  it. 

In  designing  a  water-power  plant  it  should  be  the  aim  to  ar- 
range the  forebays  and  penstocks  which  lead  the  water  to  the 
wheel  so  that  the  losses  in  these  approaches  may  be  as  small  as 
possible.  The  entrance  from  the  head  race  into  the  forebay, 
from  the  forebay  into  the  penstock,  and  from  the  penstock  to  the 
motor  should  be  smooth  and  well  rounded ;  sudden  changes  in 
cross-section  should  be  a\'oided,  and  all  velocities  should  be  low 
except  that  at  the  motor.  If  these  precautions  be  carefully  ob- 
served, the  loss  of  head  outside  of  the  motor  can  be  made  very 
small.  Let  H  be  the  total  head  from  the  water  level  in  the  head 
race  to  that  in  the  tail  race  below  the  motor.  The  total  available 
energy  per  second  is  WU.  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  designer 
to  render  the  losses  of  head  in  the  approaches  as  small  as  possible 
so  that  the  effective  head  h  may  be  as  nearly  equal  to  H  as  pos- 
sible. Neglect  of  these  precautions  may  render  the  effective 
power  less  than  that  estimated. 

The  efSciency  ei  of  the  approaches  is  the  ratio  of  the  energy 
K  of  the  water  as  it  enters  the  wheel  to  the  maximum  available 
energy  WH.  or  Ci  =  K'WB.  The  efficiency  E  of  the  entire  plant, 
consisting  of  both  approaches  and  wheel,  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  k 
delivered  by  the  wheel  to  the  energy  WH,  or 

E  =  k/WE  =  eK/WH  =  eey 

or.  the  final  efficiency  is  the  product  of  the  separate  efficiencies. 
If  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel  be  0.75  and  that  of  the  approaches 
0.96,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  0.72.  or  only  72  per- 
cent of  the  theoretic  energy  is  utilized.  Usually  the  efficiency 
of  the  approaches  can  be  made  higher  than  96  percent. 

In  making  estimates  for  a  proposed  plant,  the  efficiency  of 
turbine  wheels  may  generally  be  taken  at  80  percent ;  the  effec- 
tive work  is  then  cSoIFA,  and  accordingly  if  the  wheels  are 
required  to  deli\er  the  work  k  per  second,  the  approaches  are  to 
be  so  arranged  that  II7(  shall  not  be  less  than  i.25;t.    Especially 
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when  the  water  supply  b  limited  it  is  important  to  make  aU 
efficiencies  as  high  as  possible. 

Prob.  146.  A  stream  delivers  500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to  a 
canal  which  terminates  in  a  forebay  where  the  water  level  is  8.1  feet  above 
the  tail  race.  The  wheels  deliver  335  horse-power  and  their  effidency  is 
known  to  be  75  percent.  How  much  power  is  lost  in  the  forebay  and  pen- 
stock? 

Aht.  147.    Water  delivered  to  a  Motor 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  hydraulic  motor  by  formula 
(146)3  the  effective  work  k  is  to  be  measured  by  the  methods  of 
Art.  149,  and  the  head  //  to  be  ascertained  by  Art.  148.  In  order 
to  find  the  weight  W  that  passes  through  the  wheel  in  one  second, 
there  must  be  known  the  discharge  per  second  q  and  the  weight 
w  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water ;  then 

W  =  wg 
Here  w  may  be  found  by  weighing  one  cubic  foot  of  the  water, 
or  when  the  water  contains  few  impurities  its  temperature  may 
be  noted  and  the  weight  be  taken  from  Table  3.  In  approximate 
computations  w  may  be  taken  at  62.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In 
precise  tests  of  motors,  however,  its  actual  value  should  be  ascer- 
tained as  closely  as  possible. 

The  measurement  of  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs, 
tubes,  pipes,  and  channels  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  that  it  only  remains  here  to  mention  one  or  two 
simple  methods  applicable  to  small  quantities,  and  to  make  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  subject  of  leakage.  In  any  particular 
case  that  method  of  determining  q  is  to  be  selected  which  will 
furnish  the  required  degree  of  precision  with  the  least  expense. 

For  a  small  discharge  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
tank  of  known  capacity.  The  tank  should  be  of  uniform  horizonUl 
cross-section,  whose  area  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  then 
the  heights  alone  need  be  observed  in  order  to  find  the  volume. 
These  in  precise  work  will  be  read  by  hook  gages,  and  in  cases  of 
less  accuracy  by  measurements  with  a  graduated  rod.  At  thf 
beginning  of  the  experiment  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  must  be 
in  the  tank  so  that  a  reading  of  the  gage  can  be  taken ;  the  water 
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is  then  allowed  to  flow  in,  the  time  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  experiment  being  determined  by  a  stop-watch,  duly  tested  and 
rated.  Thia  time  must  not  be  short,  in  order  that  the  slight  errors 
in  readinp  the  watch  may  not  affect  the  result.  The  gage  is  read 
at  the  dose  of  the  lest  after  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  quiet, 
and  the  difference  of  the  gage  readings  gives  the  depth  which  has 
flowed  in  during  the  observed  time.  The  depth  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  tanii  gives  the  volume,  and  this  divided 
by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  flow  has  occurred  fur- 
nishes the  discharge  per  second  q. 

It  the  discharge  be  very  smalt,  it  may  be  advisable  to  weigh  the 
water  rather  than  to  measure  the  depths  and  cross-sections.  The  total 
weight  divided  by  the  time  of  flow  then  gives  directly  the  weight  11'. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  temperature  observation, 
and  is  probably  the  most  accurate  of  all  methods,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  possible  to  weigh  a  considerable  volume  of  water  except  at 
great  expense. 

When  water  is  furnished  to  a  motor  through  a  smalt  pip>e,  a  com- 
mon water  meter  may  often  be  advantageously  used  to  determine 
the  discharge  (Art.  38},  No  water  meter,  however,  can  be  regarded 
as  accurate  until  it  has  been  tested  by  comparing  the  discharge  as  re- 
corded by  it  with  the  actual  discharge  as  determined  by  measurement 
or  weighing  in  a  tank.  Such  a  test  furnishes  the  constants  for  cor- 
recting the  result  found  by  its  readings,  which  otherwise  is  liable 
to  be  s  or  lo  percent  in  error.  The  Venturi  meter  (Art.  38)  fur- 
nishes an  accurate  method  of  measuring  large  quantities. 

The  leakage  which  occurs  in  the  flume  or  penstock  before  the  water 
reaches  the  wheel  should  not  be  included  in  the  value  of  H',  which  is 
used  in  computing  its  efficiency,  although  it  is  needed  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  efficiency  of  the  entire  plant.  The  manner  of  determining 
the  amount  of  leakage  wiU  vary  with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  hand.  If  it  be  small,  it  may  be  caught  in  pails  and  directly 
weighed.  It  large  in  quantity,  the  gates  which  admit  water  to  the 
wheel  may  be  closed,  and  the  leakage  being  then  led  into  the  tail  race, 
it  may  be  there  measured  by  a  weir,  or  by  allomng  it  to  collect  in  a 
tank.  The  leakage  from  a  vertical  penstock  whose  cross-section  is 
known  may  be  ascertained  by  filling  it  with  water,  the  wheel  being 
Btill,  and  then  observing  the  fall  of  the  water  level  at  regular  intervals 
of  time.     In  designing  constructions  to  bring  water  to  a  motor,  it  is 
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best,  of  couree,  to  arrange  them  so  that  all  leakage  will  be  avoit 
this  cannot  always  be  fully  attained,  except  at  great  expense. 

The  most  common  method  of  measuring  q  k  by  means  of  a  weir 
placed  in  the  tail  race  below  the  wheel.  This  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  sometimes  lessens  the  fall  which  would  be  otherwise  available, 
and  that  often  the  velocity  of  approach  is  high.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  in  construction  and  operation,  and  for  any 
considerable  discharge  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  method  which  is 
both  economical  and  precise.  If  the  weir  is  placed  above  the  wheel, 
the  leakage  of  the  penstock  must  be  carefully  ascertained. 

Prob.  147.    A  weir  with  end  contractions  and  no  velocity  of  approach 
has  a  length  of  1.35  feet,  and  the  depth  on  the  crest  is  0.406  feet.     The 
water  passes  through  a  small  turbine  under  the  effective  head  10.49 
Compute  the  theoretic  horse-power. 


Art.  148.  Effective  Head  on  a  Motor 
The  total  available  head  H  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  or  head  race  and  that  in  the  lower  pool  or  tail 
race  is  determined  by  running  a  line  of  levels  from  one  to  the  other. 
Permanent  bench  marks  being  established,  gages  can  then  be 
set  in  the  head  and  tail  races  and  graduated  so  that  their  zero 
points  will  be  at  some  datum  below  the  tail-race  level.  During 
the  lest  of  a  wheel  each  gage  is  read  by  an  observer  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  difference  of  the  readings  gives  the  head  B. 
In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  have  a  floating  gage  on  the  lower 
level,  the  graduated  rod  of  which  is  placed  alongside  a  glass  tube 
that  communicates  with  the  upper  level ;  the  head  H  is  then 
directly  read  by  noting  the  point  of  the  graduation  which  coin- 
cides with  the  water  surface  in  the  tube.  This  device  requires 
but  one  observer,  while  the  former  requires  two ;  but  it  is  usually 
not  the  cheapest  arrangement  unless  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions are  to  be  taken. 

From  this  total  head  H  are  to  be  subtracted  the  losses  of  head 
in  entering  the  forebay  and  penstock,  and  the  loss  of  head  in 
friction  in  the  penstock  itself,  and  these  losses  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  methods  of  Chaps.  8  and  9.     Then 
k  =  B-h'~k" 
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is  the  effective  head  acting  upon  the  wheel.     In  properly  designed  j 
approaches  the  lost  heads  h'  and  h"  are  very  small. 

When  water  enters  upon  a  wheel  through  an  orifice  which  is  j 
controlled  by  a  gate,  losses  of  head  will  result,  which  can  be 
estimated  by  the  rules  of  Chaps.  5  and  (3.     If  this  orifice  is  ia  | 
the  head  race,  the  loss  of  head  should  be  subtracted  together 
with  the  other  losses  from  the  total  head  H.    But  if  the  regulating 
gates  are  a  part  of  the  wheel  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  a  turbine,  the 
loss  of  head  should  not  be  subtracted,  because  it  is  properly 
chargeable  to  the  construction  of  the  wheel,  and  not  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  furnish  the  supply  of  water.     In  any  event  that 
head  should  be  determined  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  subsequent 
discussions:  if  the  efficiency  of  the  fall  is  desired,  the  total  avail- 
able head  is  required ;  if  the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  that  effective  J 
head  is  to  be  found  which  acts  directly  upon  it  (Art.  146). 

When  water  is  delivered  through  a  nozzle  or  pipe  to  an  im- 
pulse wheel,  the  head  h  is  not  the  total  fall,  since  a  large  part  of  ] 
this  may  be  lost  in  friction  in  the  pipe,  but  is  merely  the  velocity- 
head  I'-/  ig  of  the  issuing  jet.     The  value  of  v  is  known  when  the  J 
discharge  q  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  have 
been  determined,  and 

k^v'^hg  =  {q/ay!2g 
In  the  same  manner  when  a  stream  Sows  in  a  channel  against  I 
the  vanes  of  an  undershot  wheel  the  effective  head  is  the  velocity-  , 
head,  and  the  theoretic  energy  is 

K  =  Wh  =  Wv''  1 2g  =  wif  I  zg<^ 
If.  however,  the  water  in  passing  through  the  wheel  falls  a  dis- 
tance Ao  below  the  mouth  of  the  nozzle,  then  the  effective  head 
which  acts  upon  the  wheel  is  given  by 

In  order  to  fully  utilize  the  fall  Ao  it  is  plain  that  the  wheel  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  level  of  the  tail  race  as  possible. 

Lastly,  when  water  enters  a  turbine  wheel  through  a  pipe, 
a  piezometer  may  be  placed  near  the  wheel  entrance  to  register 
the  pressure-head  during  the  flow ;  if  this  pressure-head,  meas- 
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ured  upon  and  from  the  water  level  in  the  tail  race,  be  called  hi 
and  if  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  be  r,  then 

h  =  hi+v^/2g 

is  the  effective  head  acting  on  the  wheel.  It  is  here  supposed 
that  the  turbine  has  a  draft  tube  leading  below  the  water  level 
in  the  tail  race;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  hi  should  be  measured 
upward  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  exit  orifices. 

Prob.  148.  A  pressure  gage  at  the  entrance  of  a  nozzle  registers  ii6 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  coefficient  of  velocity  of  the  nozzle  is  agS. 
Compute  the  effective  velocity-head  of  the  issuing  jet. 

Art.  149.    Measurement  of  Effective  Power 

The  effective  work  and  horse-power  delivered  by  a  water- 
wheel  or  hydraulic  motor  is  often  required  to  be  measured. 
Water  power  may  be  sold  by  means  of  the  weight  W,  or  quantity 
Qy  furnished  imder  a  certain  head,  leaving  the  consumer  to  pro- 
vide his  own  motor ;  of  it  may  be  sold  directly  by  the  number 
of  horse-power.  In  either  case  tests  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  insure  that  the  quantity  contracted  for  is  actually 
delivered  and  is  not  exceeded.  It  is  also  frequently  required  to 
measure  effective  work  in  order  to  ascertain  the  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  motor,  either  because  the  party  who  buys  it  has 
bargained  for  a  certain  p>ower  and  efficiency,  or  because  it  is 
desirable  to  know  exactly  what  the  motor  is  doing  in  order  to 
improve  if  possible  its  performance. 

The  test  of  a  hydraulic  motor  has  for  its  object:  first,  the 
determination  of  the  effective  energy  and  power;  second,  the 
determination  of  its  efficiency;  and  third,  the  determination  of 
that  speed  which  gives  the  greatest  power  and  efficiency.  If  the 
wheel  be  still,  there  is  no  power ;  if  it  be  revolving  very  fast,  the 
water  is  flowing  through  it  so  as  to  change  but  little  of  its  energy 
into  work :  and  in  all  cases  there  is  found  a  certain  speed  which 
gives  the  maximum  power  and  efficiency.  To  execute  these  tests, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  know  how  the  motor  is  constructed 
or  the  principle  of  its  action,  although  such  knowledge  is  very 
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valuable,  and  is  in  fact  indispensable  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
suggest  methods  by  which  its  operation  may  be  improved. 

A  method  in  which  the  effective  work  of  a  small  motor  may 
be  measured  is  tocompelit  toexert  all  its  power  in  lifting  a  weight. 
For  this  purpose  the  weight  may  be  attached  to  a  cord  which 
is  fastened  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  motor,  and  around  which 
it  winds  as  the  shaft  revolves.  The  wheel  then  expends  all  its 
power  in  lifting  this  weight  Wi  through  the  height  Ai  in  I,  seconds, 
and  the  work  performed  per  second  then  is  *  =  Wihi/ti.  This 
method  is  rarely  used  in  practice  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  /,  with  precision. 

The  usual  method  of  measuring  the  effective  work  of  a  hy- 
draulic motor  is  by  means  of  the  friction  brake  or  power  dyna- 
mometer invented  by  Prony 
about  1780.  In  Fig.  149  is  illus- 
trated a  simple  method  of  apply- 
ing the  apparatus  to  a  vertical 
shaft,  the  upper  diagram  being 
a  plan  and  the  lower  an  eleva- 
tion. Upon  the  vertical  shaft 
is  a  fixed  pulley,  and  against 
this  are  seen  two  rectangular 
pieces  of  wood  hollowed  so  as 
to  fit  it,  and  connected  by  two 
bolts.  By  turning  the  nuts  on 
these  bolts  while  the  pulley  is 
revolving,  the  friction  can  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure,  even  so  as 

to  slop  the  motion ;  around  these  bolls  between  the  blocks  are 
two  spiral  springs  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  which  press  the 
blocks  outward  when  the  nuts  are  loosened.  To  one  of  these 
blocks  is  attached  a  cord  which  runs  horizontally  to  a  small 
movable  pulley  over  which  it  passes,  and  supports  a  scale-pan 
in  which  weights  are  placed.  This  cord  runs  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  motion  of  the  shaft,  so  that  when  the  brake  is 
tightened,  it  is  prevented  from  revolving  by  the  tension  caused 
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by  the  weights.  The  direction  of  the  cord  in  the  horizontal 
plane  must  be  such  that  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it  from 
the  center  of  the  shaft,  or  its  lever-arm,  is  constant ;  this  can  be_ 
effected  by  keeping  the  small  pointer  on  the  brake  at  a  fixed 
mark  established  for  that  purpose. 

To  measure  the  work  done  by  the  wheel,  the  shaft  is  discon- 
nected from  the  machinery  which  it  usually  runs,  and  allowed  to 
revoK'e,  transforming  all  its  work  into  heat  by  the  friction  be- 
tween the  revolving  pulley  and  the  brake,  which  is  kept  stationary 
by  tightening  the  nuts,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  sufficient 
weights  in  the  scale-pan  to  hold  the  pointer  at  the  fixed  mark. 
Let  «  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  as  determined 
by  a  counter  attached  to  the  shaft,  F  the  tension  in  the  cord  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  scale-pan  and  its  loads.  /  the  lever- 
arm  of  this  tension  with  respect  to  the  center  of  the  shaft,  r  the 
radius  of  the  pulley,  and  F  the  total  force  of  friction  between  the 
pulley  and  the  brake.  Now  in  one  revolution  the  force  F  is  over- 
come through  the  distance  2irr,  and  in  n  revolutions  through  the 
distance  Z7rr«.  Hence  the  effective  work  done  by  the  wheel 
in  one  second  i 


k  =  F- 


=  2-!m  ■  Fr 


The  force  F  acting  with  the  lever-arm  r  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
force  P  acting  with  the  lever-arm  I;  accordingly  the  moments 
Fr  and  PI  are  equal,  and  hence  the  work  done  by  the  wheel  in 


one  second  i 


k  =  2TrnPl 


(149), 


If  /*  is  in  pounds  and  /  in  feet,  the  effective  horse-power  of  the 
wheel  is  given  by  JTp  -  I'^Pl/sso 

As  the  number  of  revolutions  in  one  second  cannot  be  accurately 
read,  it  is  usual  to  record  the  counter  readings  every  minute  or 
half-minute ;   if  .V  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 

hp  =  2wNPl/ii  °°o  ^49), 

It  is  seen  that  this  method  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the 
pulley,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient  size :  for  a  small  motor  the 
brake  may  be  clamped  directly  upon  the  shaft,  but  for  a  large 
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one  a  pulley  of  considerable  size  is  needed,  and  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  levers  is  used  instead  of  a  cord. 

«  The  efficiency  of  the  motor  is  now  found  by  dividing  the  effec- 
ti\-e  work  per  second  by  the  theoretic  work  per  second.  Let  K 
bo  this  theoretic  work,  which  is  expressed  by  Wh,  where  W  and 
h  are  determined  by  the  methods  of  Arts.  147  and  148 ;   then 

e^k/K  or  e  =  hp/HP 
The  work  measured  by  the  friction  brake  is  that  delivered  at  the 
circumference  of  the  pulley,  and  does  not  include  that  power 
which  is  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  shaft  upon  its 
bearings.  The  shaft  or  axis  of  every  water-wheel  must  have  at 
least  two  bearings,  the  friction  of  which  consumes  probably  about 
2  or  3  percent  of  the  power.  The  hydrauUc  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  wheel,  regarded  as  a  user  of  water,  are  hence  2  or  3  percent 
greater  than  the  values  computed  from  above  formulas.  For 
example,  let  P=i2.$  pounds,  /=i4.3i  feet,  and  A'  =  635,  then 
21,6  horse-powers  are  in  total  delivered  by  the  wheel,  of  which 
about  0.6  horse-power  is  consumed  in  shaft  friction. 

There  are  in  use  various  forms  and  varieties  of  the  friction  brake, 
but  they  all  act  upon  the  principle  and  in  the  manner  above  described. 
For  large  wheels  they  are  made  of  iron,  and  almost  completely  encircle 
the  pulley ;  while  a  special  arrangement  of  levers  is  used  to  lift  the  large 
weight  P.*  If  the  work  transformed  into  friction  be  large,  both 
the  brake  and  the  pulley  may  become  hot,  to  prevent  which  a  stream 
of  cool  water  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  them.  To  insure  steadiness  of 
motion,  it  is  well  that  the  surface  of  the  pulley  should  be  lubricated, 
which  for  a  wooden  brake  is  well  done  by  the  use  of  soap.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  connection  of  the  cord  to  the  brake  should  be  so  made 
that  the  lever-arm  /  increases  when  the  brake  moves  slightly  with  the 
wheel ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  equilibrium  will  be  unstable  and  the 
wheel  will  be  apt  to  cause  the  brake  to  revolve  with  it, 

Prob.  149,  Find  the  power  and  effidency  of  a  motor  when  the  theoretic 
energy  is  1.38  horse-power,  which  makes  670  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
weight  on  the  brake  being  1  pounds  14  ounces  and  its  lever-arm  1.33  feet. 


*  Tburslon.  ia  Transactions  Amcri 
i«86,  vol.  8,  p.  359. 
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Art.  150.    Tests  of  Turbine  Wheels 

The  foUowing  description  of  a  test  of  a  6-inch  Eureka  turbin*;^ 
made  in  iS88  at  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  Lehigh  University, 
may  serve  to  exemplify  the  methods  of  the  preceding  articles. 
The  water  was  measured  by  a  weir  from  which  it  ran  into  a  verti- 
cal penstfxrk  15-98  square  feel  in  horizontal  cross-section.  This 
plan  of  having  the  weir  above  the  wheel  is  not  a  good  one,  but  it 
was  here  adopted  on  account  of  lack  of  room  below  the  turbine. 
When  a  constant  head  was  maintained  in  the  penstock,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  flowing  through  the  wheel  was  the  same  as  that  pass- 
ing the  weir ;  if.  however,  the  head  in  the  penstock  fel]  x  feet  pw 
minute,  the  flow  through  the  wheel  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  was 
6oq  +  15.98a:,  in  which  q  is  the  discharge  per  second  over  the 
weir.  As  the  supply  of  water  was  very  limited,  the  wheel  coutd 
not  be  run  to  its  fully  capacity.  The  level  of  water  in  the  pen- 
stock was  read  upon  a  head  gage  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  behind 
which  a  graduated  scale  was  fixed,  the  zero  of  which  was  a  little 
above  the  water  level  in- the  tail  race.  The  latter  level  was  read 
upon  a  fixed  graduated  scale  having  its  zero  in  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane  as  the  first ;  these  readings  were  hence  essentially  nega- 
ti\'c.  The  head  upon  the  wheel  is  then  found  by  adding  the  read- 
ings of  the  two  gages. 

The  vertical  shaft  of  the  turbine,  being  about  15  feet  long, 
was  supported  by  four  bearings,  and  to  a  small  pulley  upon  its 
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upi>er  end  was  attached  the  friction  dynamometer,  as  described       ^^| 
in  the  last  article.     The  number  of  revolutions  was  read  from  a       ^^H 
counter  placed  in  the  top  of  this  shaft.     The  observations  were       ^^H 
taken  at  minute  intervals,  electric  bells  giving   the  signals,  so      ^^^| 
that  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  each  minute  simultaneous  read-       ^^H 
ings  were  taken  by  observers  at  the  weir,  at  the  head  gage,  at      ^^H 
the  tall  gage,  and  at  the  counter,  the  operator  at  the  brake  con-      ^^H 
tinually  keeping  it  in  equilibrium  with  the  resisting  weight  in  the       ^^| 
scale-pan  by  slightly  tightening  and  loosening  the  nuts  as  required.       ^^H 
The  above  shows  notes  of  all  the  observations  of  two  sets  of  tests,       ^^^| 
each  lasting  three  minutes,  the  weight  in  the  scale-pan  being      ^^H 
different  in  the  two  sets.                                                                            ^^^| 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  computations  made  from      ^^H 
the  abo\'e  notes  for  each  minute  interval.     The  second  column      ^^H 
is  derived  froi?i  formula  (63}i,  using  the  coefhcient  corresponding 
to  the  given  length  of  weir  and  depth  on  crest.     The  third  column 
is  obtained  by  taking  the  differences  of  the  observed  readings  of 
the  penstock  head  gage.     The  fourth  column  gives  the  discharge 
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Q  through  the  wheel  found  as  above  explained.    The  fifth  column 
is  the  mean  head  k  on  the  wheel  during  the  minute,  as  derived  from 
the  observed  readings  of  head  and  tail  gage.     The  sixth  column 
is  found  by  formula  (146)2,  using  for  IC  its  value  ^ivQ,  in  which 
w  is  taken  at  62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot.     The  seventh  column 
is  computed  from  formula  (149); ;   and  the  last  column  is  founc 
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by  dividing  the  numbers  in  the  seventh  by  those  in  the  axth 
column. 

These  results  show  that  the  mean  efficiency  of  the  wheel  and 
shaft  under  the  conditions  stated  was  about  35  percent ;  this  low 
figure  being  due  lo  the  circumstance  that  the  gate  was  not  fully 
opened.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  mean  efficiency  of  the  second  set 
is  2.2  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  first  set;  this  is  due  to 
the  lower  speed,  and  with  still  lower  speeds  the  efficiency  was  found 
to  be  lower,  so  that  a  speed  of  about  535  revolutions  per  minute 
gives  the  maximum  efficiency. 

The  work  of  Francis  on  the  experiments  made  by  him  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  will  always  be  a  classic  in  American  hydraulic 
literature,  for  the  methods  therein  developed  for  measuring  the 
theoreric  power  of  a  waterfall  and  the  effective  power  utiliztd 
by  the  wheel  are  models  of  careful  and  precise  experimentation.* 
In  determining  the  speed  of  the  wheel  he  used  a  method  somewhat  | 
different  from  that  above  explained,  namely,  the  counter  attached 
to  the  shaft  was  connected  with  a  bell  which  struck  at  the  com- 
pletion of  every  50  revolutions ;  the  observer  at  the  counter  had 
then  only  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  watch,  and  to  note  the  time  at 
certain  designated  intervals,  say  at  every  sixth  stroke  of  the 
bell.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  second  was  then  obtained 
by  dividing  the  number  of  revolutions  in  the  interval  by  the  num- 
ber of  seconds,  as  determined  by  the  watch.  This  method  re- 
quires a  stop-watch  in  order  to  do  good  work,  unless  the  observer 
be  very  experienced,  as  an  error  of  one  second  in  an  interval  of 
one  minute  amounts  to  1.7  percent. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass,,  there  is  a  permanent  flume  for  testing 
turbines  arranged  with  a  weir  which  can  hii  varied  up  to  lengths  o( 
20  feet,  so  as  to  test  the  largest  wheels  which  are  constructed. 
As  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  apparatus  for  testing  a  large  tur- 
bine at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used  is  often  great,  it  is  some- 
times required  in  contracts  that  the  wheel  shall  be  sent  to  a  place 
where  a  special  outfit  for  such  work  exists.  The  wheel  is  mounted 
in  the  testing  flume,  and  there,  by  the  methods  explained  in  the 
*  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  ist  Edition,  1S5; ;  4th,  [££3. 
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preceding  articles,  it  is  run  at  different  speeds  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  speed  which  gives  the  maximum  efficiency  as  well  as  the 
effective  power  developed  at  each  speed.  As  the  efficiency  of  a 
turbine  varies  greatly  with  the  position  of  the  gate  which  admits 
the  water  to  it,  tests  are  made  with  the  gate  fully  opened  and  at 
various  partial  openings.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  not  only 
valuable  in  furnishing  full  information  concerning  the  effective 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  wheel,  but  they  also  convert  the  turbine 
into  a  water  meter,  so  that  when  running  under  the  same  head  as 
during  the  tests,  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  it 
per  second  can  at  any  time  be  closely  ascertained  by  noting  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

The  following  gives  the  results  of  the  tests  of  an  8o-inch  outward- 
flow  Boyden  turbine,  made  at  Holyoke  in  1885,  the  gate  being  fully 
opened  in  each  experiment.  The  heads  in  the  second  column  were 
derived  from  the  head  and  tail  race  gages,  these   being  arranged   so 
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that  one  observer  could  directly  read  the  difference.  The  numbers 
in  the  third  column  were  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  revo- 
lutions during  the  experiment  by  its  length  in  minutes ;  those  in  the 
fourth  by  the  weir  formula  (63), ;  those  in  the  fifth  by  (149),  from 
the  records  of  the  friction  dynamometer ;  and  those  in  the  last  column 
were  computed  by  (146),.  It  is  seen  that  the  discharge  always  in- 
creased with  the  speed  of  the  wheel,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  explained 
in  Art.  166.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  76.6  percent  occurred  at  70 
revolutions  per  minute;  and  for  100  revolutions  per  minute  the  effi- 
ciency was  lowered  to  67.7  percent,  notwithstanding  that  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  through  the  wheel  was  much  greater. 
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Prob.  150.  Compute  the  theoretic  horse-power  and  the  effidenc>'  i"' 
the  above  experiments,  Nos.  t;  and  ii,  on  the  large  Boyden  outward-flow 
lurbinc. 

Art.  151.  Facts  concerning  Water  Pou'er 
The  number  of  horse-powei^  generated  by  water-wheels  and 
turbines  and  used  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
Stales  was  i  130  431  in  1870,  1  225  379  in  1880,  i  263  343  in  1890, 
and  I  727  258  in  igoo;  these  figures  do  not  include  the  electric 
power  derived  from  water.-  In  1908*  the  total  development 
was  5  356  6S0  horse-powers  in  52827  wheels  and  turbines. 
Since  rSgo  there  has  been  a  large  development  of  water  power 
in  connection  with  electric  light  and  trolley  service,  and  this 
development  promises  to  attain  great  propwrtions  during  the 
twentieth  century.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  can  furnish  about  2 1 2  000  000  horse-powers,  so  thai 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  are  almost  unlimited. 

Water  power  is  sometimes  sold  by  what  is  called  the  "mill 
power,"  which  may  be  roughly  supposed  to  be  such  a  quantity 
as  the  average  mill  requires,  but  which  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  defined  by  a  certain  quantity  of  water  under  a  given  head. 
Thus  at  Lowell  the  mill  power  is  30  cubic  feet  per  second  under 
a  head  of  25  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  85.2  theoretic  horse- 
power. At  Minneapolis  it  is  30  cubic  feet  per  second,  under  at 
feet  head,  or  75  theoretic  horse-power.  At  Holyoke  it  is  38  cuWc 
feet  per  second  under  20  feet  head,  or  86.4  theoretic  horse-power. 
This  seems  an  excellent  way  to  measure  power  when  it  is  to  be 
sold  or  rented,  as  the  head  in  any  particular  instance  is  not  subject 
to  much  variation ;  or  if  so  liable,  arrangements  must  be  adopted 
for  keeping  it  nearly  constant,  in  order  that  the  machinery  in  the 
mill  may  be  run  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  of  speed.  Thus 
nothing  remains  for  the  water  company  to  measure  except  the 
water  used  by  the  consumer.  The  latter  furnishes  his  own  motor, 
and  is  hence  interested  in  securing  one  of  high  cftidency,  that  he 
may  derive  the  greatest  power  from  the  water  for  which  he  paj-s. 
The  perfection  of  American  turbines  is  undoubtedly  largely  due 
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to  this  method  of  selling  power,  and  the  consequent  desire  of  the 
mill  owners  to  limit  their  expenditure  for  water.  The  turbine 
itself,  when  tested  and  rated,  becomes  a  meter  by  which  the  com- 
pany can  at  any  time  determine  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes 
through  it. 

A  common  method  of  selling  the  power  which  is  generated 
by  turbines  is  by  the  nominal  horse-power  of  the  wheel  as  stated 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  manufacturer.  The  seller  iixes  a  price  per 
annum  for  one  horse-power  on  this  basis,  and  the  buyer  furnishes 
his  own  wheel.  By  this  method  no  controversy  can  arise  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  water  used,  for  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to 
use  all  that  can  pass  through  the  turbine.  The  head  to  be  used 
for  finding  the  nominal  horse-power  is  the  mean  head  which  can 
be  utilized  by  the  wheel,  and  this  must  be  agreed  upon  in  advance 
between  the  parties. 

The  power  of  electric  generators  is  usually  expressed  in  kilo- 
watts. One  English  horse-power  in  0.746  kilowatts,  and  one 
metric  horse-power  is  0,736  kilowatts.  One  kilowatt  is  1.340 
English  horse-powers  or  1.360  metric  horse-powers.  The  effi- 
ciency of  a  good  electric  generator  is  about  95  percent,  so  that  it 
delivers  95  percent  of  the  work  imparted  to  it  by  the  turbine 
wheel ;  if  the  efficiency  of  this  wheel  is  75  percent,  the  combined 
effidency  of  the  hydraulic  and  electric  plant  is  71  percent.  Elec- 
tric power  is  usually  sold  by  the  kilowatt-hour,  this  being  meas- 
ured by  a  wattmeter. 

The  available  power  of  natural  waterfalls  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
probably  exceeded  by  that  which  can  be  derived  from  the  tides  and 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Twice  every  day,  under  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  an  immense  weight  of  water  is  lifted,  and  it  is  theoret- 
ically possible  to  derive  from  this  a  power  due  to  its  weight  and  lift. 
Continually  along  every  ocean  beach  the  waves  dash  in  roar  and  foam, 
and  energy  is  wasted  in  heat  which  by  some  device  might  be  utilized 
in  power.  The  e."q)ense  of  deriving  power  from  these  sources  is  indeed 
greater  than  that  of  the  water  wheel  under  a  natural  fall,  but  the  time 
may  come  when  the  profit  will  exceed  the  e."cpense.  and  then  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  done.  Coal  and  wood  and  oil  may  become  exhausted,  but 
as  long  as  the  force  of  gravitation  exists,  and  the  ocean  remains  upon 
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which  it  can  act,  power,  heat,  and  light  can  be  generated  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

Prob.  151a.  Deduce  the  simple  and  useful  rule  that  one  inch  of  rainfall 
per  hour  is,  very  nearly,  equivalent  to  one  cubic  foot  per  second  per  acre. 

Prob.  1516.  Find  the  theoretic  horse-power  of  a  plant  where  1200  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  is  used  under  a  total  head  of  49.5  feet.  If  the 
efficiency  of  the  approaches  is  99  per  cent,  the  efficiency  of  the  turbines 
76  percent,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  dynamos  96  percent,  what  power  in 
kilowatts  is  delivered? 

Prob.  151c.  What  is  the  theoretic  metric  horse-power  of  a  plant  where 
112  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second  are  used  under  a  head  of  23.5  meters? 
If  the  effidencies  of  the  approaches,  turbines,  and  electric  generators  are 
98.5,  74.3,  and  97.5  percent,  respectively,  compute  the  number  of  metiic 
horse-powers  delivered,  and  also  the  power  in  kilowatts. 

Prob.  151(f .  When  a  turbine  is  tested  by  a  friction  dynamometer,  show 
that  its  power  in  kilowatts  is  o.ooio^NPlf  if  P  be  the  load  on  the  brake  in 
kilograms,  /  its  lever-arm  in  meters,  and  N  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  When  N  —  200,  P  =  250  kilograms,  and  /  ^  2.01  meters,  what 
electric  power  is  delivered  by  a  dynamo  attached  to  the  turbine  when  the 
efficiency  of  the  dynamo  is  97.2  percent  ? 

Prob.  151<;.  The  hectare-meter  is  a  convenient  unit  for  estimating 
large  quantities  of  water  in  irrigation  and  water-supply  work.  Show  that 
one  hectare-meter  is  10  000  cubic  meters.  Show  that  100  centimeters  of 
rainfall  falling  in  one  month  is,  very  nearly,  0.004  cubic  meters  per  second 
per  hectare. 
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Art,  152.    Definitions  and  Principles 

The  pressures  exerted  by  moving  water  against  surfaces  which 
change  its  direction  or  check  its  velocity  are  called  dynamic, 
and  they  follow  very  different  laws  from  those  which  govern  the 
static  pressures  that  have  been  discussed  and  used  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  A  static  pressure  due  to  a  certain  head  may  cause  a 
jet  to  issue  from  an  orifice ;  but  this  jet  in  impinging  upon  a 
surface  may  cause  a  dynamic  pressure  less  than,  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  that  due  to  the  head.  A  static  pressure  at  a  given 
point  in  a  mass  of  water  is  exerted  with  equal  intensity  in  all  direc- 
tions; but  a  dynamic  pressure  is  exerted  in  different  directions 
with  different  intensities.  In  the  following  chapters  the  words 
*'  static  "  and  "  dynamic  "  will  generally  be  prefixed  to  the  word 
"  pressure,"  so  that  no  confusion  may  result. 

The  dynamic  pressure  exerted  by  a  stream  flowing  with  a 
given  velocity  against  a  surface  at  rest  is  evidently  equal  to  that 
produced  when  the  surface  moves  in  still  water  with  the  same 
velocity.  This  principle  was  applied  in  Art.  40  in  rating  the 
current  meter,  the  vanes  of  which  move  under  the  impulse  of  the 
impinging  water.  The  dynamic  pressure  exerted  upon  a  moving 
body  by  a  flowing  stream  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  body 
relative  to  the  stream. 

The  "impulse"  of  a  jet  or  stream  of  water  is  defined  as  the 
dyTiamic  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion  when  its  velocity  is  entirely  destroyed  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  can  be  done  by  deflecting  the  jet  normally  sidewise  by 
a  fixed  surface ;  when  the  surface  is  smooth,  so  that  no  energy 
is  lost  in  frictional  resistances,  the  actual  velocity  remains  un- 


altered,  but  the  velocity  in  the  original  direction  has  been  ren- 
dered null.  In  Art.  27  it  is  shown  that  the  theoretic  force  of 
impulse  of  a  stream  of  cross-section  a  and  velocity  v  is 

F=W-=wq^-  =  2wa  -  (152) 

in  which  W  and  q  are  the  weight  and  volume  delivered  per  second, 
and  w  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  unit  of  water.  This  equation 
shows  that  the  dynamic  pressure  thai  may  be  produced  by  im- 
pulse is  equal  to  the  static  pressure  due 
to  twice  the  head  corresponding  to  the 
velocity  v.  It  would  then  be  expected, 
when  two  equal  orifices  or  tubes  are 
placed  exactly  opposite,  as  in  Fig.  125, 
and  a  loose  plate  is  placed  verli- 
caUy  against  one  of  them,  that  the 
dynamic  pressure  upon  the  plate  caused 
by  the  impulse  of  the  jet  issuing  from  A 
under  the  head  h  would  balance  the  static  pressure  caused  by 
the  head  2I1.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment, 
for  a  tube  A  which  has  a  smooth  inner  surface  and  rounded 
inner  edges  so  that  its  coefficient  of  discharge  is  unity. 

The  reaction  of  a  jet  or  stream  is  the  backward  dynamic 
pressure,  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  which  is  exerted  against  a 
vessel  out  of  which  it  issues,  or  against  a  surface  away  from  which 
it  moves.  This  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  impulse,  and  the 
equation  above  given  expresses  its  value  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it.  The  expression  for  the  reaction  or  impulse  F  In  (152) 
may  be  also  proved  as  follows :  The  definition  by  which  forces 
are  compared  with  each  other  is.  that  forces  are  proportional  to 
the  accelerations  which  they  can  produce.  The  weight  W,  if 
allowed  to  fall,  acquires  the  acceleration  g ;  the  force  F  which  can 
produce  the  acceleration  v  is  hence  related  to  W  and  g  by  the 
equation  F/W  =  v/g,  and  accordingly  F  =  W  ■  v/g. 

The  forces  of  impulse  and  reaction  do  not  really  exist  in  a  stream 
llowing  with  constant  \'elocity  and  direction,  although  F  indicates 
the  force  that  was  exerted  in  putting  the  stream  into  motion  and  the 
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force  that  is  required  to  stop  it.  When  the  direction  of  the  stream  la  | 
changed  by  opposing  obstacles,  the  impulse  and  reaction  produce 
dynamic  pressure ;  if,  in  making  this  change,  the  absolute  velocity  is 
retarded,  energy  is  converted  into  work.  Impulse  and  reaction  are  of 
practical  value,  because  the  resulting  dynamic  pressures  may  be  uti- 
lized for  the  production  of  work.  For  this  purpose  water  is  made 
to  impinge  upon  mo\'ing  vanes,  which  alter  both  its  direction 
and  velocity,  thus  protlucing  a  dynamic  pressure  P,  which  overcomes 
in  each  second  an  equal  resisting  force  through  the  space  u.  The  work 
done  per  second  is  then  k  =  Pu,  and  it  is  the  object  in  designing  a  hy- 
draulic motor  to  make  this  work  as  large  as  possible ;  for  this  purpose,  j 
the  most  advantageous  values  of  P  and  u  are  to  be  selected. 

The  word  "impact"  is  sometimes  popularly  used  to  designate! 
impulse  or  pressure,  but  in  hydraulics  it  refers  to  those  cases  where  j 
energy  is  lost  in  eddies  and  foam,  as  when  a  Jet  impinges  into  water  | 
or  upon  a  rough  plane  surface.     Impact  is  not  defined  in  algebraic 
terms,  but  the  energy-  lost  in  impact  may  be  so  defined  and  computed, 
When  the  energy  of  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be  utilized,  losses  due  to 
impact  should  be  avoided.    Whenever  impact  occurs,  kinetic  energy 
is  transformed  into  heat. 


Prob.  152. 
per  second  mu 
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is  one  inch  in  diameter,  how  many  gallons  J 
order  that  its  impulse  may  be  loo  pounds  ? 


Art.  153.    Experiments  on  Impulse  and  Reaction 

A  simple  device  by  which  the  dynamic  pressure  P  exerted  | 
upon  a  surface  by  the  impulse  and  reaction  of  a  jet  that  glides 
over  it  can  be  directly  weighed  is 
shown    in    Fig.  I53a.      It  consists 
merely  of  a  bent  lever  supported 
on  a  pivot  at  O,  and  having  a  plate 
A  attached  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertical  arm  upon  which  the  stream 
impinges,  while  weights  applied  at 
the  end  of  the  other  arm  measure 
the  djTiamic  pressure  produced  by  the  impulse.     By  means  of  an   | 
apparatus  of  this  nature,  experiments  have  been  made  by  Bidone, 
Weisbach,  and  others,  the  results  of  which  will  now  be  stated. 


Fig.  lo3a. 
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When  the  surface  upon  which  the  stream  impinges  is  a  plane 
normal  to  the  direction  of  the  stream,  as  shown  at  A.  the  djTiamic 
pressure  P  closely  agrees  with  that  given  by  the  theoretic  formula 
for  F  in  the  last  article,  namely, 

/..,!/?.  ™„S!  (153) 

being  about  2  percent  greater  according  to  Bidone,  and  about 
4  percent  less  according  to  Weisbach.  The  actual  value  ol  P 
was  found  to  varj'  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  with 
its  distance  from  the  end  of  the  tube  from  which  the  Jet  i^ucd. 

When  the  surface  upon  which  the  stream  impinges  is  curved, 
as  at  B,  or  so  arranged  that  the  water  is  turned  backward  from 
the  surface,  the  value  of  the  dynamic  pressure  P  was  found  to  be 
always  greater  than  the  theoretic  value,  and  that  it  increased 
with  the  amount  of  backward  inclination.  When  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  original  direction  of  the  water  was  obtained,  as 
at  C,  it  was  found  that  P,  as  measured  by  the  weights,  was  nearly 
double  the  value  of  that  against  the  plane.  This  is  explained  by 
stating  that  as  long  as  the  direction  of  the  flow  is  toward  the  sur- 
face the  dynamic  pressure  of  its  impulse  is  exerted  upon  il,  but 
when  the  water  flows  backward  away  from  the  surface,  the 
dynamic  pressure  due  to  both  impulse  and  reaction  is  then 
exerted  upon  it.     The  sum  of  these  is  ^_ 

which  agrees  with  the  results  experimentally  obtained. 

An  experiment  by  Morosi  *  shows  clearly  that  the  dynamic 
pressure  against  a  surface  may  be  increased  still  further  by  the 
device  shown  in  Fig.  15.36,  where  the  stream  is  made  to  perform 
two  complete  reversals  upon  the  surface.  He  found  that  in  this 
case  the  value  of  the  djTiamic  pressure  was  ^.^2  times  as  great 
as  that  against  a  plane,  for  P  =  3.32  F,  whereas  theoretically  the 
3.32  should  be  4.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  preceding,  the  water  in 
passing  over  the  surface  loses  energy  in  friction  and  foam,  so  that 
Kublman 'e  Hydromechanik  (Hannover,  i8;g).  p.  j8d. 
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its  velocity  is  diminished,  and  it  sliould  hence  be  expected  that  J 
the  experimental  values  of  the  dynamic  pressures  would  be  less  I 
than  the  theoretic  values,  as  in  general  thej'  are 
found  to  be. 

While  the  experiments  here  briefly  described 
thoroughly  confirm  the  results  of  theory,  they 
further  show  it  is  the  change  in  direction  of  the 
velocity  when  in  contact  with  the  surface  whith 
produces  the  dviiamic  pressure.  If  the  stream 
strikes  normally  against  a  plane,  the  direction  of  its  velocity  is 
changed  90",  and  this  is  the  same  as  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  velocity  in  its  original  direction,  so  that  the  dynamic  pres- 
sure P  should  agree  with  the  impulse  F.  This  important  princi- 
ple of  change  in  direction  will  be  theoretically  exemplified  later. 
The  dynamic  pressure  which  is  produced  by  the  direct  reaction 
of  a  stream  of  water  when  issuing  from  a  vertical  orifice  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  was  measured  by  Ewart  with 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  153ir,  which  will 
be  readily  understood  without  a  detailed  de- 
scription. The  discussion  of  these  experi- 
ments made  by  Weisbach  *  shows  that  the 
measured  values  of  P  were  from  3  to  4  per- 
cent less  than  the  theoretic  value  F  as  given  • 
by  (153),  so  that  in  this  case,  also,  theory  and 
obser\ation  are  in  accordance. 
An  experiment  by  Unwin.f  illustrated  in  Fig.  153d,  is  very 
interesting,  as  it  perhaps  explains  more  clearly  than  formula  fl52) 
why  it  is  that  the  d>namic  pressure 
due  to  impulse  is  double  the  static 
pressure.  Two  vessels  having  con- 
verging tubes  of  equal  size  were 
placed  so  that  the  jet  from  A  was 
directed  exactly  into  B.  The  head  in 
A   was  kept  uniform   at   20^  inches,  pig.  i63rf. 

*  Thcorelical  Mcchnnics,  Coxe's  translation,  vol,  i,  p.  1004. 
t  Encyclopedia  Britiinnica,  9lh  Eilition,  vol,  xi,  p,  467. 
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when  it  was  found  that  the  water  in  B  continued  to  rbe  until  a 
head  of  i8  inches  was  reached.  All  the  water  admitted  into  A 
was  thus  lifted  in  B  by  the  impulse  of  the  jet,  with  a  loss  of  J5 
inches  of  head,  which  was  caused  by  foam  and  friction.  If 
such  losses  could  be  entirely  avoided,  the  water  in  B  might 
be  raised  to  the  same  level  as  that  \a  A.  In  the  case  shown  in 
the  figure  where  the  water  overflows  from  B.  the  impulse  of  ihe 
jet  has  not  only  to  overcome  the  static  pressure  due  to  the 
head  h,  but  also  to  furnish  the  dynamic  pressure  equivalent  lo 
a  second  head  h  in  order  to  raise  the  water  through  that  height. 
But  the  level  in  B  can  never  rise  higher  than  in  A,  for  the 
velocity-head  of  the  Jet  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the  static 
head  which  generates  it. 

Prob.  153,  .\cceptipg  as  an  experimental  fact  that  the  force  of  impulse 
or  reaction  b  double  the  static  pressure,  show  that  the  theoretic  velocity 
of  flow  is  -^2gh. 

Art.  154.    Surfaces  at  Rest 

Let  a  jet  of  water  whose  cross-section  is  a  impinge  in  perma- 
nent flow  with  the  imiform  velocity  v  upon  a  surface  at  rest.  Let 
the  surface  be  smooth,  so  that  no  resisting  force  of  friction  exists, 
and  let  the  stream  be  prevented  from  spreading  laterally.    The 
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Fig.  154a. 


water  then  passes  over  the  surface,  and  leaves  it  with  the  original 
velocity  v,  producing  upon  it  a  dynamic  pressure  whose  value 
depends  upon  its  change  of  direction.  At  B  in  Fig,  154s  the 
stream  is  deflected  normal  to  its  original  direction,  and  at  D 
a  complete  reversal  is  eiTected.  Let  6  be  the  angle  between  the 
initial  and  final  directions,  as  shown.  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  dynamic  pressure  exerted  upon  the  surface  in  the  s;ime  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  jet.  In  the  above  figures,  as  in  those  that  follow, 
the  stream  is  suf^iosed  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  plai 
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acceleration  or  retardation  of  its  velocity  will  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  gravity. 

The  stream  entering  upon  the  surface  exerts  its  impulse  F 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  its  motion ;  leaving  the  surface, 
it  exerts  its  reaction  F  in 
opposite  direction  to  that  pA.^ 

of  its  motion.     Let  P  be  ><— i 

the  dynamic  pressure  thus 
produced  in  the  direction 
of  the  initial  motion,  Fi  ^ 
the  component  of  the  re- 
action F  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    Then 

p  =  F-F^  =  F{l-Co^0) 

and  inserting  for  F  its  value  as  given  by  (152), 


p-d- 


iS«)H'- 


(154), 


which  is  the  formula  for  the  dynamic  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  the  impinging  jet.  If  in  this  6  =  o°,  the  stream  glides  along 
the  surface  without  changing  its  direction,  and  P  becomes  zero ; 
if  fl  is  90°,  the  resulting  dynamic  pressure  is 

p  =  p  =  'Wl 
S 
and  if  0  becomes  180°,  a  complete  reversal  of  direction  is  obtained, 
and  the  resulting  dynamic  pressure  that  is  exerted  by  the  jet 
against  the  surface  is 

P=2F  =  2W- 

These  theoretic  conclusions  agree  with  the  experimental  results 
described  in  the  last  article.  In  the  deduction  of  (154)i  the  angle 
0  has  been  regarded  as  less  than  90°,  but  the  same  formula  results 
if  ^  be  considered  greater  than  90°,  since  then  the  sign  of  the 
reaction  Fi  is  positive. 

The  resultant  dynamic  pressure  exerted  upon  the  surface  is 
found  by  combining  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  the  impulse  F 
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and  the  equal  reaction  P. 
tant  bisects  the  angle  i8o  - 


In  Fig.  1546  it  is  seen  that  this 
-  0,  and  that  its  value  is 


i"=2f  cos^iSo- 


=  2sia\8W- 


It  is  usually,  however,  more  important  to  ascertain  the  pressure 

I  direction  than  the  resultant.     This  can  be  found  by 

taking  the  component  of  the  resultant  in  that 

direction,  or  by  taking  the  algebraic  sum  of 

i        the  components  of  the  initial  impulse  and  the 

final  reaction. 

^^  M         "         ^°  ^"^  ^^  dynamic  pressure  P  in  a  di- 

\^-W  rection  which   makes  an  angle  a  with    the 

'^  entering  and  the  angle  Q  with  the  departing 

'^*  '    ■  stream,  the  components  in  that  direction  are 

Pi.  =  F  cost        Pi  =  ~F  cos5 

and  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  two  components  is 

P  =  F (cos«  -  cosB)  =  (cos«  -  cos5)  W^-  (tJ 

This  becomes  equal  to  F  when  a  =  o  and  8  =  90°,  as  at  fi  in 
Fig.  154(1,  and  also  when  «  =  90°  and  6  =  180°.  When  «  =  0° 
and  8  =  180°  the  entering  and  departing  streams  are  parallel,  as 
al  D  in  Fig.  I54a,  so  that  the  value  of  P  is  2F,  which  in  thb  case 
is  the  same  as  the  resultant  pressure. 

The  formulas  here  deduced  are  entirely  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  surface,  and  of  the  angle  with  which  the  jet  enters  upon  it. 
It  is  clear,  however,  if,  as  in  the  planes  in  Fig.  154tf,  this  angle  is 
such  us  lo  allow  shock  to  occur,  that  foam  and  changes  in  cross-sec- 
tion may  result  which  will  cause  energy  to  be  dissipated  in  heat- 
Thesc  losses  will  diminish  the  velocity  v  and  decrease  the  theoretic 
dynamic  pressure.  These  effects  cannot  be  formulated,  but  it  is  a 
general  priuciple,  which  is  confirmed  by  eYperinieot,  that  they  may 
be  largely  avoided  by  allowing  the  jet  to  impinge  tangentially  upon 
the  surface. 

In  all  the  foregoing  formulas  the  weight  W  which  impinges  upon 
the  surface  per  second  is  the  same  as  that  which  issues  from  the  orifice 
or  nozzle  that  supplies  the  stream,  or 

W  =  wq  =  w<a 
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To  find  n^  it  is  hence  necessary  to  use  the  methods  of  the  preceding 
chapters  to  determine  either  the  discharge  q  or  the  mean  velocity  v. 

Prob.  l.H.  If  F  is  lo  pounds,  «  =  0°,  and  $  =  60°,  show  that  the  pres- 
sure parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  jet  is  5  pounds,  thitt  the  pressure  normal 
to  that  direction  is  3.66  pounds,  and  that  the  resultant  dynamic  pressure  is 
10  pounds. 

Art.  155.    Immersed  Bodies 

When  a  body  is  immersed  in  a  flowing  stream,  or  when  it  is 
moved  in  still  water,  so  that  filaments  are  caused  to  change  their 
direction,  a  dynamic  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  stream  or  overcome 
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by  the  body.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  preceded  that 
the  dynamic  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  proportional 
to  the  force  of  impulse  of  a  stream  which  has  a  cross-section  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  or  ^ 

P  —  m  -wa-- 

in  which  «  is  a  number  depending  upon  the  length  and  shape  of 
the  immersed  portion,  and  whose  value  is  2  for  a  jet  impinging 
normally  upon  a  plane. 

Experiments  made  upon  small  plates  held  normally  to  the 
direction  of  the  flow  show  that  the  value  of  m  lies  between  1.25 
and  1.75.  the  best  determinations  being  near  1.4  and  1.5.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  dynamic  pressure  on  a  plate  in  a  stream 
would  be  less  than  that  due  to  the  impulse  of  a  jet  of  the  same 
cross-section,  as  the  filaments  of  water  near  the  outer  edges  are 
crowded  sideways  in  the  latter  case  and  hence  do  not  impinge 
with  full  normal  effect,  and  the  above  results  confirm  this  sup- 
position. The  few  experiments  on  recoixl  were  made  with  small 
plates,  mostly  less  than  2  square  feet  in  area,  and  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  value  of  the  coefficient  m  is  greater  for  large 
surfaces  than  for  small  ones. 
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The  determination  of  the  dynamic  pressure  upon  the  end  of 
an  inm^ersed  cylinder  or  prism  is  difficult  because  of  the  resisting 
friction  of  the  sides ;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  to  be  less  than  that 
upon  a  plane  of  the  same  area,  and  within  certain  limits  to  de- 
crease with  the  length.  For  a  conio^  or  wedge-shaped  body  the 
dynamic  pressure  is  less  than  that  upon  the  cylinder,  and  it  is 
foimd  that  its  intensity  is  much  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  rear 
surface  of  the  ^ody. 

When  a  body  is  so  shaped  as  to  gradually  deflect  the  filaments 
of  water  in  front,  and  to  allow  them  to  gradually  dose  in  again 
upon  the  rear,  the  impulse  of  the  front  filaments  upon  the  body 
is  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  those  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  resul- 
tant dynamic  pressure  is  zero.  The  forms  of  boats  and  ships 
should  be  made  so  as  to  obtain  this  result  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  then  the  propelling  force  has  only  to  overcome  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  surface  upon  the  water.  A  body  so  shaped  is 
said  to  have  a  "fair  form"  (Art.  183). 

The  dynamic  pressure  produced  by  the  impulse  of  ocean 
waves  striking  upon  piers  or  lighthouses  is  often  very  great. 
The  experiments  of  Stevenson  on  Skerryvore  Island,  where  the 
waves  probably  acted  with  greater  force  than  usual,  showed  that 
during  the  summer  months  the  mean  dynamic  pressure  per  square 
foot  was  about  6oo  pounds,  and  during  the  winter  months  about 
2  ICO  pounds,  the  maximum  observed  value  being  6ioo  pounds. 
At  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse  the  greatest  value  observed  was 
about  3000  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  observations  were  made 
by  allowing  the  waves  to  impinge  upon  a  circular  plate  about  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure  produced  was  registered  by 
the  compression  of  a  spring.  Such  high  unit-pressures  do  not 
probably  act  upon  large  areas  of  masonry  which  are  exposed  to 
wave  action.* 

Prob.  155.  Compute  the  probable  dynamic  pressure  upon  a  surface 
I  foot  square  when  immersed  in  a  current  whose  velocity  is  9  feet  per  second, 
the  direction  of  the  current  being  normal  to  the  surface. 

*  Ciw[H?r  on   CX-ean  Waves,  in  Transactions  .'\inerican   Society  Civil 

Hnjiinivrs,  1896,  vol.  36,  p.  150. 
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Art.  156.    Curved  Pipes  and  Channels 

The  dynamic  pressures  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
have  been  those  caused  by  jets,  or  isolated  streams,  of  water. 
There  is  now  to  be  considered  the  case  of  dynamic  pressures 
caused  by  streams  flowing  in  pipes,  conduits,  or  channels  of  any 
kind;  these  are  sometimes  called  limited  or  bounded  streams, 
the  boundary  being  the  surface  whose  cross-section  is  the  wetted 
perimeter.  When  such  a  stream  is  straight  and  of  uniform  sec- 
tion, and  all  its  filaments  move  with  the  same  velocity  v,  the  im- 
pulse, or  the  pressure  which  it  can  produce,  is  the  quantity  F 
given  by  the  general  expression  in  Art.  152 ;  under  these  conditions 
it  exerts  no  dynamic  pressure,  but  if  a  body  be  inmiersed  and 
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held  stationary,  pressure  is  produced  upon  it.  If  its  direction 
changes  in  an  elbow  or  bend,  pressure  upon  the  bounding  surface 
is  produced ;  if  its  cross-section  increases  or  decreases,  pressure 
is  developed  or  absorbed. 

The  resultant  dynamic  pressure  P'  upon  a  curved  pipe  which 
runs  full  of  water  with  the  uniform  velocity  v  depends  upon  the 
angle  0  between  the  initial  and  final  directions,  and  must  be  the 
same  as  that  produced  upon  a  surface  by  an  impinging  jet  which 
passes  over  it  without  change  in  velocity.  The  formula  of  Art. 
154  then  directly  applies,  and 

P'  =  2sin^0'F=2smie'W~ 

g 

if  0  =  o°,  there  is  no  bend,  and  P'  =  o;  if  ^  =  i8o®,  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  is  reversed,  and  P'  =  2F.  If  the  direction  is  twice 
reversed,  as  at  C  in  Fig.  156a,  the  value  of  0  is  360°,  and  the  re- 
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sultant  is  the  initial  impulse  F  minus  the  final  reaction  F,  or  simply 
zero;  in  this  case,  however,  there  may  be  a  couple  which  tends 
to  Iwist  the  pipe,  unless  the  impulse  and  reaction  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

The  dynamic  pressure  developed  in  a  unit  of  leogth  of  the  curve 
will  now  be  found.  Let  the  pipe  at  -4  in  Fig.  156a  have  the  length 
8/,  and  let  6  be  nearly  o°,  so  that  its  value  is  the  elementary  angle 
SS.  Then  in  the  above  formula  P'  becomes  the  elementary  radial 
pressure  SPi,  and 

SPi  =  I  sin  J  Se  ■  f  =  f  M 

Now  since  Stf  =  U/R,  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  curve,  the  dynamic 
pressure  developed  in  the  distance  8/  ia  FSl/R,  and  that  for  a  unit  d 
length  is  F/R.    Accordingly,  by  Art.  153,  this  pressure  is 

p  =  ^  =  '""^  '^ 
'     R       R    2g 

The  unit-pressure  />'  is  found  by  dividing  Pi  by  a,  and  the  correspond- 
ing head  Ai  is  found  by  dividing  p'  by  w ;  hence 


P'  = 


R    2g 


and 


Ai  =  f-^ 


it 

R2g 


are  the  values  for  one  unit  of  length  of  the  curve.  The  dynamic 
pressure-head  hi  is  developed  in  eveiy  unit  of  length  of  the  pipe.  It 
is  not  known  how  these  influence  the  static  pressure  or  how  they  affect 
piezometers.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  they  combine  so  that  the  dy- 
namic pressure  becomes  greater  with  the  distance  from  the  beginning 
of  the  curve.  Undoubtedly,  however,  a  part  of  A,  is  expended  in 
causing  cross-currents  whereby  impact  results  and  some  of  the  static 
head  is  lost.  This  loss  should  be  proportional  to  A,  and  proportional 
to  the  length  /  of  the  curve,  or,  if  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 


"Rag  ' 


R 


d2g  'd2g 


in  which  the  curvature  factor /i  depends  upon  the  ratio  R/tt.  This 
investigation  appears  to  indicate  that  pipes  of  the  same  diameter  and 
of  different  curvatures  give  the  same  loss  of  head,  if  the  central  angle 
is  the  same ;  but,  as  seen  in  Art.  91,  certain  experiments  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  per  linear  unit  is  greatest  in  the  p^ 
having  the  longest  radius. 
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The  same  reasoning  applies  approximately  to  the  curves  of 
conduits,  canals,  and  rivers.  In  any  length  /  there  exists  a  radial 
dynamic  pressure  Pi,  acting  toward  the  outer  bank  and  causing 
currents  in  that  direction,  which,  in  connection  with  the  greater 
velocity  that  naturally  there  exists,  tends  to  deepen  the  channel 
on  that  side,  This  may  help  to  explain  the  reason  why  rivers  run 
in  winding  courses.  At  first  the  curve  may  be  slight,  but  the 
radial  flow  due  to  the  dynamic  ^^ 

pressure  causes  the  outer  bank  ^ 
to  scour  away ;  this  increases 
the  velocity  i-s  and  decreases  Vi 
(Fig.  156i},  and  this  in  turn 
hastens  the  scour  on  the  outer 
and  allows  material  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  inner  side.  Thus 
the  process  continues  until  a 
state  of  permanency  is  reached, 

and  then  the  existing  forces  tend  to  maintain  the  curve.  The 
cross-currents  which  the  radial  pressure  produces  have  been 
actually  seen  in  experiments  devised  by  Thomson,*  and  it  is 
found  that  they  move  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  above  figure, 
the  motion  toward  the  outer  bank  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  while  along  the  wetted  perimeter  they  flow  toward  the 
iimer  bank.  When  the  slope  is  small  and  the  mean  velocity 
low,  the  influence  of  the  cross-currents  is  relatively  greater  than 
for  higher  slopes,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  sharpest  curves  are  found  in  streams  of  slight  slope.  Per- 
haps another  reason  for  this  is  that  at  very  low  velocities  the  law 
of  flow  is  different,  the  head  varying  as  the  first  power  of  the 
velocity  (Art.  124). 

The  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  outer  bank  of  a  bend  is 
higher  than  on  the  inner.  This  is  only  a  partial  consequence  of 
the  radial  dynamic  pressure,  as  in  straight  streams  it  is  also  seen 
that  the  water  surface  is  curved,  the  highest  elevation  being  where 
the  velocity  is  greatest.     In   this  case  cross-currents  are  also  ob- 

*  Proceedings  Royal  Society  ol  London,  1S7S,  p.  356. 
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served  which  move  near  the  surface  toward  the  center  of  the 
stream,  and  near  the  bottom  toward  the  banks,  their  motion 
being  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  static  pressure  consequent 
upon  the  varying  water  level. 

Prob.  156.  The  mean  velocity  in  a  pipe  is  9  feet  per  second.  If  it  be 
laid  on  a  curve  of  3  feet  radius,  show  that  the  dynamic  pressure-head  for 
each  foot  in  length  of  the  pipe  is  0.84  feet.  If  the  radius  of  the  curve  be  6 
feet,  what  is  the  dynamic  pressure-head?  What  is  the  dynamic  pressure- 
head  for  each  case  when  the  mean  velocity  is  3  feet  per  second  ? 


Art.  157.    Water  Hammer  in  Pipes 

When  a  valve  in  a  pipe  is  closed  while  the  water  is  flowing, 
the  velocity  of  the  water  is  retarded  as  the  valve  descends,  and 
thus  a  dynamic  pressure  is  produced.  When  the  valve  is  closed 
quickly,  this  dynamic  pressure  may  be  much  greater  than  that  due 
to  the  static  pressure,  and  it  is  then  called  "water  hammer"  or 
"water  ram."  Pipes  have  often  been  known  to  burst  under  this 
cause,  and  hence  the  determination  of  the  maximum  dynamic 
pressure  of  the  water  hammer  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Fig. 
157a  illustrates  the  phenomena  of  water  hammer  for  the  closing 
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of  a  valve  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  where  the  water  issues  through  a 
nozzle.  At  the  entrance  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  gage  which 
registers  the  static  unit-pressure  p\  while  the  flow  is  in  progress, 
and  the  static  unit-pressure  po  when  there  is  no  flow.  The  ab- 
scissas represent  time,  and  at  B  the  valve  begins  to  close.  After 
a  short  interval  of  time  BC  the  gage  registers  the  unit-pressure 
Cc ;   after  another  short  interval  the  unit-pressure  has  decreased 
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to  Dd.  and  a  series  of  oscillations  follows  until  finally  the  dis- 
turbance ceases.  A  diagram  of  this  kind  may  be  autographically 
drawn  by  suitable  mechanism  connected  with  the  pressure  gage, 
and  such  were  made  in  the  experiments  conducted  by  Carpenter  * 
as  also  in  those  of  Fletcher.f 

Let  p  represent  the  excess  of  maximum  dynamic  unit-pressure 
over  the  static  unit-pressure  when  there  is  no  flow ;  that  is,  the 
diflerence  of  the  ordinates  Cc  and  Ee.  This  is  the  excess  unit- 
pressure  due  to  the  water  hammer,  and  it  is  required  to  determine 
an  expression  for  its  value.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  actual 
dynamic  unit-pressure  produced  by  the  retardation  of  the  veloc- 
ity is  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  Cc  and  Bb  and  this  difference 
is,  p  +  Po  —  pi-  The  dynamic  pressure  on  the  area  a  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  pipe  is  then  (p  +  po  —  pi)<i.  and  for  brevity  this 
may  be  represented  by  P.  If  this  pressure  be  regarded  as 
varying  uniformly  from  o  up  to  P  during  the  time  ( in  which  the 
valve  closes,  its  mean  value  is  ^  P  and  its  total  impulse  during 
this  time  is  ^  Pi.  If  /  be  the  length  of  the  pipe,  w  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  unit  of  water,  and  v  the  velocity  during  the  flow,  the  total 
weight  of  water  in  the  pipe  is  wal  and  its  impulse  is  wal  •  v/g. 
Equating  these  expressions  of  the  impulse  there  is  found  P  =  2 
ivalv/gl,  and  replacing  P  by  its  value,  there  results 

p  =  ^v  +  p,-Po  (157). 

as  the  excess  dynamic  unit-pressure  due  to  closing  the  valve  in 
the  time  /.  This  formula,  having  been  deduced  without  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  time  is  required  for  the  transmission  of  stress 
through  water,  cannot  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  all  cases. 

In  Art.  5  it  was  shown  that  the  velocity  with  which  any  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  through  water  is  about  4670  feet  per 
second,  and  this  velocity  may  be  represented  by  u.  Now  let  the 
pipe  of  length  /  have  an  open  valve  at  the  end,  and  let  the  water 
be  flowing  through  every  section  with  the  velocity  v.     Then  the 

"Transactions  American  Sociely  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1B94,  vol.  15. 
t  EngiiMcring  News,  1898,  vol.  39,  p.  313. 
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time  Ija  must  elapse  after  the  valve  begins  to  close  before  the 
velocity  begins  to  be  checked  ;it  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  further  time  of  liu  must  elapse  before  the  pressure  due  to  this 
retardation  can  be  transmitted  back  to  the  valve.  The  total 
time  2//m  is  then  required  before  the  gage  at  the  valve  can  indi- 
cate the  pressure  due  to  the  retardation  of  the  velocity  in  the 
length  /.  Hence,  if  the  time  in  which  the  valve  closes  be  equal 
to  or  less  than  zllu,  the  time  /  in  the  above  formula  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  2//«,  and  thus 


ii  +  ^-po 


(157), 


is  the  maximum  excess  dynamic  unit-pressure  that  can  occur  in 
the  pipe.  This  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  upon 
the  initial  and  final  static  pressures. 

The  subject  of  water  hammer  in  pipes  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  hydromechanics,  and  the  above  investigation  cannot  be 
regarded  as  final.  Formula  (157)i  is  probably  correct  only  (or 
a  certain  law  of  valve  closing.  Formula  (157)a.  however,  is  cer- 
tainly correct,  for  it  may  be  proved  by  other  methods,  one  of 
which  is  as  follows:  When  the  water  is  in  motion,  the  kinetic 
energy  in  a  length  U  at  the  gage  is  waU  •  i^hg ;  when  it  is  brought 
to  rest  under  the  unit-stress  S,  its  stress  energy  is  aU-^liE,  if 
£  be  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  water.*  Equating  these 
expressions,  and  substituting  p  +  po  —  />i  for  5,  there  results  for 
the  excess  dynamic  unit-pressure 


r^v 


1 

v  +  pi-pa 


;ed  by  wu-/g,  which  is 
.  and  p  are  in  pounds 


^  g  J 
and  this  reduces  to  (157);  if  £  be  repi 
its  value  according  to  formula  (5). 

When  t  is  in  feet  per  second,  and  ^n, 
per  square  inch,  these  formulas  become 

p  =  0.027  (i/')"  +  pi-po  P  =  63v  +  Pi-Pa  (157), 
the  first  of  which  is  to  be  used  when  ( is  greater  than  0.00042S/ 
and  the  second  when  /  is  equal  to  or  less  than  it,  I  being  in  feet. 

*  Memroan's  Mccbaoics  ai  Materials  (New  York,  igii),  p.  3,06. 
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From  the  first  of  these  formulas  the  value  of  t,  when  ^  =  o,  is 


found  to  be 


I  =0.027 


b 


which  is  the  lime  of  valve  closing  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
water  hammer.  For  example,  let  Po  be  83  and  ^1  be  58  pounds 
per  square  inch,  /  be  1903  feet,  and  ii  be  5  feet  per  second,  then  t 
is  10.3  seconds.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  water  hammer,  it  is 
customary  to  arrange  valves  so  that  they  cannot  be  closed  very 
quickly,  and  the  last  formula  furnishes  the  means  of  estimating 
the  time  required  in  order  that  no  excess  of  dynamic  pressure 
over  the  static  pressure  po  may  occur. 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  Joukowsky  at  Moscow  in  1898  * 
have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  formula  (157)2.  Horizontal 
pipes  of  2,  4,  and  6  inches  diameter,  with  lengths  of  2494,  1050, 
and  1066  feet,  were  used,  and  the  valve  at  the  end  was  closed  in 
0.03  seconds.  Ten  autographic  recortiing  gages  were  placed  along 
the  length  of  a  pipe,  and  it  was  found  that  substantially  the  same 
dj-namic  pressure  was  produced  at  each,  but  that  the  time  length 
of  a  wave  was  the  shorter  the  farther  the  distance  of  a  gage  from 
the  valve ;  this  wave  length  is  shown  in  the  above  figure  by  the 
distance  BD.    The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  observed 


For  the, -inch  Pipt 

For  lb.  6-inch  Pipt 

\t\eaiy              ObKtYnl 

CocDpuIed 

Veldcity 

Ohnervcd      '     Cdmpated 
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»-9 

31 

131 
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ItS 
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s8o 

0.6 
19 

3.0 
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43          1            38 
106         :         Its 
173         '         189 
369         1         353 

4J6         I         471 

values  oi  p  +  Po  —  pi  for  a  few  of  these  experiments  with  the 
values  computed  from  (157)j.  It  is  seen  that  the  observed  are  less 
than  the  computed  values  except  in  one  instance,  and  Joukowsky 

*  Stoss  in  WasserleitungsrflhTun,  St.  Petersburg,  1900.      TranaUtioD 
from  tbe  Memoira  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sdaices. 
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concludes  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  metal  of  the  p^tes, 
the  velocity  »  with  which  stress  is  transmitted  in  the  water  is 
about  4200  instead  of  4670  feet  per  second.  This  condusuKi 
may  be  a^^lied  in  practice  by  u^g  599  instead  of  639  in  (157)). 

Fig.  157a  shows  the  waves  of  pressure  for  a  case  where  the 
valve  is  closed  in  a  time  greater  than  3//if.      Fig.  157A  shows 


the  osdllations  for  two  cases,  the  broken  line  being  for  t  -  0.7 
seconds  and  the  full  line  for  /  ■■  0.3  seconds,  both  cases  referring 
to  a  pipe  for  which  the  time  il/u  is  about  0.6  seconds.  It  is  seen 
that  the  crests  of  the  waves  are  flat  when  the  time  of  closing  the 
valve  is  less  than  2l/u,  and  diagrams  of  this  kind  only  were  drawn 
in  the  experiments  of  Joukowsky. 

In  computing  the  thickness  of  water  pipes  it  is  customary  to 
add  100  pounds  per  square  inch  to  the  static  pressure  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  influence  of  water  hammer.  This  is  equivalent,  if 
Pi  is  zero,  to  making  />o  +  100  equivalent  to  6311 ;  when  » is  3  feet 
per  second,  then  ^0  is  89  pounds  per  square  inch.  Since  these 
values  of  v  and  p  are  larger  than  the  usual  ones  for  a  city  water 
supply,  the  customary  practice  is  on  the  safe  side  for  this  case, 
but  it  would  not  give  sufficient  security  for  the  high  velocities 
often  used  in  pipe  lines  for  power  plants.  When  a  wave  of  dy- 
namic pressure  travels  toward  a  dead  end  of  a  pipe,  the  water 
hammer  at  that  end  may  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  the 
maximum  pressure  given  by  the  formula. 

In  the  case  of  a  water  power  plant  supplied  from  a  pipe  or 
long  penstock,  a  "surge  tank"*  may  be  placed  near  the  lower  end 
in  order  to  prevent  sudden  changes  in  pressure  due  to  sudden 

•  Transactions  American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  190S,  p.  443. 
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changes  in  load  on  the  wheels  and  the  consequent  fluctuations  of 
velocity  within  the  feeding  pipe. 

Prob.  157.  The  pressure-head  at  the  entrance  to  a  nozzW  h  400  feet 
when  there  is  no  flow  and  100  feet  when  the  water  is  flowing.  The  pipe  is 
1500  feet  long  and  the  velocity  in  it  is  4  feet  per  second  when  the  nozzle 
operation.  Compute  the  excess  dynamic  pressure  when  the  valve  is 
.dosed  in  0.7  seconds  and  also  whL-n  it  is  closed  in  0.3  seconds. 


.\rt.  158.     Moving  Vanes 

A  vane  is  a  plane  or  curved  surface  which  moves  in  a  given 
direction  under  the  dynamic  pressure  exerted  by  an  impinging 
jet  or  stream.  The  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  vane  depends 
upon  the  conditions  of  its  construction;  for  example,  the  vanes 
of  a  water  wheel  can  only  move  in  a  circumference  around  its  axis. 
The  simplest  case  for  consideration,  however,  is  that  where  the 
motion  is  in  a  straight  line,  and  this  alone  will  be  considered  in 
this  article.  The  plane  of  the  stream  and  vane  is  to  be  taken  as 
horizontal,  so  that  no  direct  action  of  gravity  can  influence  the 
action  of  the  jet. 

Let  a  jet  with  the  velocity  v  impinge  upon  a  vane  which  moves 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  velocity  u,  and  let  the  velocity  of 
the  jet  relative  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  exit  make  an  angle  ff  with  the  reverse 
direction  of  u,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15Sa. 
The  velocity  of  the  stream  relative  to  the 
surface  is  Z'  -=  u,  and  the  dynamic  pres- 
sure is  the  same  as  if  the  surface  were  at  ^""  '' 
rest  and  the  stream  moving  with  the  ab-  * 
solute  velocity  v  —  u.  Hence  formula  (154)i  directly  applies, 
replacing  v  hy  t~  11  and  6  by  180°  —  fi,  and  the  dynamic  pres- 
sure is 

S 
In  this  formula  W  is  not  the  weight  of  the  water  which  issues  from 
the  nozzle,  but  that  which  strikes  and  leaves  the  vane,  or  IV  =  wa 
{f  —  w) ;   for  imder  the  condition  here  supposed  the  vane  moves 
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continually  away  from  the  nozzle,  and  hence  does  not  recehe 
all  the  water  which  it  delivers. 

Another  method  of  deducing  the  last  equation  is  as  follows: 
At  the  point  of  exit  let  lines  be  drawn  representing  the  velocities 
V  —  u  and  u;  then,  completing  the  parallelogram,  the  line  vi 
is  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  departing  jet  (Art.  28).  Let  6  be 
the  angle  which  I'l  makes  with  the  direction  of  u,  and  0  as  before 
the  angle  between  v  ~  u  and  the  reverse  direction  of  w.  Then 
the  dynamic  pressure  on  the  vane  is  that  due  to  the  absolute 
iihpulse  of  the  entering  and  departing  streams:  the  former  of 
these  is  W  ■  v/g  and  the  latter  is  W  ■  i\  co&0/g.  Hence  the  result- 
ant dynamic  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  vane 
is  the  difference  of  these  impulses,  or 


')  cosfl 


4 


g 

But  from  the  triangle  between  I'l  and  u 

i;i  cos^  =  «  —  (v  -  U)  COSyS 
Inserting  this,  the  value  of  the  dynamic  pressure 

g 

which  is  the  same  as  that  found  before,  li  ff  —  i8o°,  there  is  no 
pressure,  and  if  ^  =  o°,  the  stream  is  completely  reversed,  and 
P  attains  its  maximum  value.  The  dynamic  pressure  may  be 
exerted  with  different  intensities  upon  different  parts  of  the  vane, 
but  its  total  value  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  that  given 
by  the  formula. 

Usually  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  jet.  This  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  1586,  where  the  arrow  marked 
F  designates  the  direction  of  the  impinging  jet,  and  that  marked 
P  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  vane,  «  being  the  angle  be- 
tween them.  The  Jet  having  the  velocity  v  impinges  upon  the 
vane  at  .1.  and  in  passing  over  it  exerts  a  dynamic  pressure  P 
which  causes  it  to  move  with  the  velocity  u.  At  A  let  lines  be 
drawn  representing  the  intensities  and  directions  of  v  and  ii,  and 
let  the  parallelogram  of  velocities  be  formed  as  shown;   the  liae 
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V  then  represents  the  \elocit3'  of  the  water  relative  to  the  vane 
at  .4.  The  stream  passes  over  the  surface  and  leaves  it  at  B 
with  the  same  relative  velocity  V.  if  not  retarded  by  friction  or 
foam.  At  B  let  lines  be  drawn 
to  represent  u  and  V,  and  let 
fi  be  the  angle  which  V  makes 
with  the  reverse  direction  of  u ; 
let  the  parallelogram  be  com- 
pleted, giving  I'l  for  the  abso- 
lute velocity  of  the  departing 
water,  and  let  8  be  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  ».  The 
total  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  that  caused  by  the  com- 
ponents in  that  direction  of  the  initial  and  the  final  impulse  of 
the  water.  The  impulse  of  the  stream  before  striking  the  vane 
is  W  ■  v/g  and  its  component  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
W  ■  V  cqsa/g.  The  impulse  of  the  stream  as  it  leaves  the  vane 
is  W  ■  Vi/g  and  its  component  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
W  ■  Vi  cos6/g.  The  difference  of  these  components  is  the  result- 
ant dynamic  pressure  in  the  given  direction,  or 


Fig.  !58(. 


4 


p.w'~ 


(158) 


This  is  a  general  formula  for  the  dynamic  pressure  in  any  given 
direction  upon  a  vane  moving  in  a  straight  line,  if  a  and  0  be  the 
angles  between  that  direction  and  those  of  v  and  Vi.  If  the  surface 
be  at  rest,  n  and  vi  are  equal  and  the  formula  reduces  to  {154)i. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  numerical  value  of  P,  the  given 
data  are  the  velocities  v  and  u  and  the  angles  «  and  ff.  The  term 
*i  costf  is  hence  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  quantities.  From 
the  triangle  at  B  between  vi  and  h,  there  is  found 

III  cosO  =  M  —  K  cos;3 
and  substituting  this,  the  formula  becomes 
„  _  ,„ II CQSBi  —  u+V cosyS 
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which  is  often  a  more  conveoient  form  for  discusaon.    The 
value  of  V  is  found  from  the  triangle  at  A  between  u  and  v, 

thus:  P  =»!#*+»* -2iiPcosa 

and  hence  the  dynamic  pressure  P  is  fully  determined  in  terms  of 
the  given  data. 

In  order  that  the  stream  may  enter  tangentially  upon  the  vane, 
and  thus  prevent  foam,  the  curve  of  the  vane  at  A  should  be  tan- 
gent to  the  direction  of  V.  This  direction  can  be  found  by  ex- 
pressing the  angle  ^  in  terms  of  the  given  angle  a.  Thus  from 
the  relation  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  triangle  included 
between  u,  v,  and  V  thtre  is  foimd 

sin  (^  —  a)/sm4>  =  u/v 

which  is  easily  reduced  to  the  form 

cot9  =  cota  — 


vsma 

from  which  ^  can  be  computed  when  Uj  Vj  and  a  are  given. 
For  example,  if  u  be  equal  to  f »,  and  if  a  be  30®,  then  cot^  is  0.732, 
whence  the  angle  <l>  should  be  53!°,  in  order  that  the  jet  may  enter 
without  impact.  If  the  angle  made  by  the  vane  with  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  be  greater  or  less  than  this  value,  some  loss  due  to 
impact  will  result  at  the  given  speed. 

Prob.  158.  Given  u  =  86.6  and  v  =  loo.o  feet  per  second,  and  a  =  30°. 
What  should  be  the  value  of  the  angle  ij/  in  order  that  no  loss  by  impact 
may  occur  ?    Draw  the  parallelogram  showing  the  velocities  u,  t>,  and  V, 

Art.  159.    Work  derived  from  Moving  Vanes 

The  work  imparted  to  a  moving  vane  by  the  energy  of  the 
impinging  water  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  dynamic  pressure 
P,  which  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  and  the  space 
through  which  it  moves.  If  u  be  the  space  described  in  one 
second,  or  the  velocity  of  the  vane,  the  work  per  second  is 

k  =  Pu 

This  expression  is  now  to  be  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the 
value  of  u  which  makes  k  a  maximum. 
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When  the  vane  moves  in  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  impinging  jet  and  the  water  enters  it  tangentially,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1546,  the  work  imparted  is  found  by  inserting  for  P  its 
value  from  (154)i.  If  a  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  jet 
and  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water,  the  weight  W  is  wa 
(v  —  tt),  and  then 

g  g 

The  V£ilue  of  u  which  renders  k  a  maximum  is  obtained  by 
equating  to  zero  the  derivative  of  k  with  respect  to  u,  or 

■T-  =  (i  +  COS  13)  —  (v^  —  ^vu  +  2>u^)  =  o 
6u  g 

from  which  the  value  of  u  is  \vj  and  accordingly 


^  =  2  Y  (i  +  cos/8)  wa 


r.3 


2« 

is  the  maximum  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  vane  in  one 
second.     The  theoretic  energy  of  the  impinging  jet  is 

K  =  W —  =  wa—- 

2g  2g 

and  the  eflSciency  of  the  vane  is  the  ratio  of  the  effective  work 
of  the  vane  to  the  theoretic  energy  of  the  water,  or 

e  =  k/K  =  -oV  (i  +  cos^) 

If  /S  =  i8o°,  the  jet  glides  along  the  vane  without  producing  work 
and  e  =  o ;  if  /8  =  90°,  the  water  departs  from  the  vane  normal 
to  its  original  direction  and  e  =  2V ;  if  )8  =  0°,  the  direction  of  the 
stream  is  reversed  and  e  =  H. 


^  I 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  greatest  efficiency  which  can 
be  obtained  by  a  vane  moving  in  a  straight  line  under  the  impulse 
of  a  jet  of  water  is  ^f ;  that  is,  the  effective  work  is  only  about  59  per- 
cent of  the  theoretic  energy  attainable.  This  is  due  to  two  causes : 
first,  the  quantity  of  water  which  reaches  and  leaves  the  vane  per  second 
is  less  than  that  furnished  by  the  nozzle  or  mouthpiece  from  which  the 
water  issues;  and,  secondly,  the  water  leaving  the  vane  still  has  an 
absolute  velocity  of  iv.  A  vane  moving  in  a  straight  line  is  therefore 
a  poor  arrangement  for  utilizing  energy,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  upon 
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reflection  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a  motor  in  which  a 
vane  would  move  continually  in  the  same  direction  away  from  a  fixfll 
nozzle.  The  above  discussion  therefore  gives  but  a  rude  approxinta- 
tion  to  the  results  obtainable  under  practical  conditions.  It  shows 
truly,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  jet  which  is  deflected  normally 
from  its  path  is  but  one-half  of  that  obtainable  when  a  complete 
reversal  of  direction  is  made. 

Water  wheels  which  act  under  the  impulse  of  a  jet  consist  of 
a.  series  of  vanes  arranged  around  a  circumference  which  by  the 
motion  are  brought  in  succession  before  the  jet.  In  this  case  the 
quantity  of  water  which  leaves  the  wheel  per  second  is  the  same 
as  that  which  enters  it,  so  that  W  does  not  depend  on  the  velocity 
of  the  vanes,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  is  a  constant  whose 
value  is  log,  where  q  is  the  quantity  furnished  per  second.  A  close 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  a  series  of  such  vanes  can  be  made 
by  considering  a  single  vane  and  taking  W  as  a  constant.  The 
water  is  supposed  to  impinge  tangentially  and  the  vane  to  move 
in  the  same  line  of  direction  as  the  jet  (Fig.  15Sj).  Then  the 
work  which  is  imparted  in  one  second  by  the  water  to  the  mov- 
ing vane  is  /         , 

k  =  {l  +  cosp)  W  ~ '— 

S 

This  becomes  zero  when  w  =  o  or  when  u  =  v,  and  it  is  a  ma.'si- 
mum  when  u  =  ^,  or  when  the  vane  moves  with  one-half  the 
velocity  of  the  jet.    Inserting  this  value  of  «, 

and,  dividing  this  by  the  theoretic  energy  of  the  jet,  the  «fr 
ciency  of  the  vane  is  found  to  be 

e  =  Ki+cos^) 

When  0  =  i8o°.  the  jet  merely  glides  along  the  surface  without 
performing  work  and  e  =  o;  when  ^  =  90°,  the  jet  is  deflected 
normally  to  the  direction  of  the  motion  and  e  =  J ;  when  0=0", 
a  complete  reversal  of  direction  is  obtained  and  the  efficiency 
attains  its  maximum  value  e  =  t. 


Revolving  Vanes. 

These  conclusions  apply  closely  to  the  vanes  of  a  water  wheel 
which  are  so  shaped  that  the  water  enters  upon  them  tangentiaily 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  If  the  vanes  are  plane  radial 
surfaces,  as  in  simple  paddle  wheels,  the  water  passes  away  nor- 
mally to  the  circumference,  and  the  highest  obtainable  efficiency 
is  about  50  percent.  If  the  vanes  are  curved  backward,  the  effi- 
ciency becomes  greater,  and,  neglecting  losses  in  impact  and  fric- 
tion, it  might  be  made  nearly  unity,  and  the  entire  energy  of  the 
stream  be  realized,  if  the  water  could  both  enter  and  leave  the 
vanes  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  circumference.  The  in- 
vestigation shows  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  leaves 
the  vanes  without  velocity ;  for,  as  the  advantageous  velocity 
of  the  vane  is  Jp,  the  water  upon  its  surface  has  the  relative 
velocity  v  —  ^v  =  |if;  then,  if  3  =  0°,  its  absolute  velocity  as 
it  leaves  the  vane  is  ^  —  ^v  —  o.  If  the  velocity  of  the  vanes 
is  less  or  greater  than  half  the  velocity  of  the  jet,  the  efficiency 
is  lessened,  although  slight  variations  from  the  advantageous 
velocity  do  not  practically  influence  the  value  of  e. 

Prob  159.  A  nozzle  0.135  '^^t  in  diameter,  whoae  coefficient  of  dis- 
C^rge  b  o.gs,  delivers  water  under  a  head  of  Si  feet  against  a  series  of  small 
vanes  on  a  circumference  whose  diameter  is  18.5  feet.  Find  the  most  ad- 
vantageous velocity  of  revolution  of  the  circumference. 


Art.  160.    Revolving  Vanes 

^Vhe^  vanes  are  attached  to  an  axis  aroimd  which  they  move, 
as  is  the  case  in  water  wheels,  the  dynamic  pressure  which  is 
effective  in  causing  the  motion  is  that  tangential  to  the  circum- 
ferences of  revolution ;  or  at  any  given  point  this  effective  pres- 
sure is  normal  to  a  radius  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  axis.  In 
Fig.  160  are  shown  two  cases  of  a  rotating  vane ;  in  the  first  the 
water  passes  outward  or  away  from  the  axis,  and  in  the  second  it 
passes  inward  or  toward  the  axis.  The  reasoning,  however,  is 
general  and  will  apply  to  both  cases.  At  A ,  where  the  jet  enters 
upon  the  vane,  let  v  be  its  absolute  velocity,  V  its  velocity  rela- 
tive to  the  vane,  and  u  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  ;  draw  m  normal 
to  the  radius  r  and  construct  the  parallelogram  of  velocities  as 
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shown,  a  being  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  u  and  v,  and 
4>  that  between  u  and  V.  At  By  where  the  water  leaves  th^vane, 
let  ui  be  the  velocity  of  that  point  normal  to  the  radius  n,  and  Vi 
the  velocity  of  the  water  relative  to  the  vane ;  then  constructing 


^"i.-: 


V 


Fig.  160. 


the  parallelogram,  the  resultant  of  ui  and  Vi  is  Vu  the  absohite 
velocity  of  the  departing  water.  Let  fi  be  the  angle  between  Vi 
and  the  reverse  direction  of  «i,  and  0  be  the  angle  between  the 
directions  of  Vi  and  Wi. 

The  total  dynamic  pressure  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  will  depend  upon  the  values  of  the  impulse  of  the  entering 
and  departing  streams.  The  absolute  impulse  of  the  water  before 
entering  is  W  -  v/g,  and  that  of  the  water  after  leaving  is  W  •  ri/g, 
Let  the  components  of  these  in  the  directions  of  the  motion  of 
the  vane  at  entrance  and  departure  be  designated  by  P  and  Pi ; 
then  a 


g 


g 


These,  however,  cannot  be  subtracted  to  give  the  resultant  dy- 
namic pressure,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  because  their  directions  are  not  parallel,  and  the  velocities 
,  of  their  points  of  application  are  not  equal.  The  resultant  dy- 
namic pressure  is  not  important  in  cases  of  this  kind,  but  the 
above  values  will  prove  useful  in  the  next  article  in  investigating 
the  work  that  can  be  delivered  by  the  vane. 


1 
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If  n  be  ihe  number  of  revolutions  around  the  axis  in  one  sec- 
ond, the  velocities  u  and  Ui  are 

u=  z-rrrn         Mi  =  37r»-i« 
and  accordingly  the  relation  obtains 

Ui/u  =  fi/r  or  Uif  =  ur\ 
which  shows  that  the  velocities  of  the  points  of  entrance  and  e 
are  directly  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  axis.  If  r 
and  fi  are  infinity,  u  equals  Ui  and  the  case  is  that  of  motion  in 
a  straight  line  as  discussed  in  Art.  iSS. 

The  relative  velocities  V\  and  V  are  connected  with  the  veloc- 
ities of  rotation  Mi  and  «  by  a  simple  relation,  To  deduce  it. 
imagine  an  observer  standing  on  the  outward-flow  vane  and 
moving  with  it ;  he  sees  a  particle  of  weight  w  aXA  which  to  him 
appears  to  have  the  velocity  V,  while  the  same  particle  at  B 
appears  to  have  the  velocity  Vi ;  the  difference  of  their  kinetic 
energies,  or  if(Ki'  —  V^)/2g,  is  the  apparent  gain  of  the  wheel- 
energy.  Again,  consider  an  observer  standing  on  the  earth  and 
looking  down  upon  the  vane ;  from  his  point  of  view  the  energy 
gained  is  U'{u^  —  ii')/2g.  Now  these  two  expressions  for  the 
gain  of  the  wheel  in  energy  must  be  equal,  or 

V-P  =  «i^-»'  (160) 

and  this  is  the  formula  by  which  Fi  is  to  be  computed  when  V 
and  the  velocities  of  rotation  are  known.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  inward-flow  vane  by  using  the  word  "  loss  "  instead 
of  "gain,"  and  the  same  formula  results. 

The  given  data  for  a  revolving  vane  are  the  angles  ^  and  0, 
the  radii  r  and  r\,  the  velocity  i',  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second,  and  the  weight  of  water  delivered  to  the  vane  per  second. 
The  value  of  v  cos«,  and  hence  that  of  P\,  is  immediately  known. 
From  the  speed  of  revolution  the  velocities  w  and  U\  are  found. 
The  relative  velocity  V  is.  from  the  triangle  between  u  and  v, 

V  =  v  sin«/sini^ 
and  by  (160)  the  relative  velocity  Vi  is  then  found  from 
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Lastly,  the  value  of  vi  cosS,  from  the  triangle  between  Ui  and 
^''  '^  Hi  cos5  =  Ui~Vi  cosjS 

and  accordingly  the  values  of  the  dynamic  pressures  P  and  Pi  are 
fully  determined.  Numerical  values  of  these,  however,  are  never 
needed,  but  the  work  due  to  them  is  of  much  importance,  as  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  article. 

Prob.  160.     Given  r  =  i  feet  ,  ri  =  3  feet,  a  =  45",  f  =  91 
feet  per  second,  and  n  =  6  revolutions  per  second.     Compute  the  velodtiea  , 
II,  1-1,  V,  and  V,. 


Art.  161.    Work  derived  from  Revolving  Vanes  j 

The  investigation  in  Art.  159  on  the  work  and  efficiency  of 
a  revolving  vane  supposes  that  all  its  points  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  that  the  water  enters  upon  it  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  its  motion,  or  that  n  =  o.  This  cannot  in  general  be 
the  case  in  water  motors,  as  then  the  jet  would  be  tangential  to 
the  circumference  and  no  water  could  enter.  To  consider  the 
subject  further  the  reasoning  of  the  last  article  will  be  continued, 
and,  using  the  same  notation,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  work  of  a 
series  of  vanes  arranged  around  a  wheel  may  be  regarded  as  that 
due  to  the  impulse  of  the  entering  stream  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  around  the  axis  minus  that  due  to  the  impulse  of  the  de- 
parting stream  in  the  same  direction,  or 

k  =  Pu-  PiUi 

Here  P  and  Pi  are  the  pressures  due  to  the  impulse  at  A  and 
B  (Fig.  160),  and  inserting  their  values  as  found, 


k  =  W^ 


fiPic 


(16I)i 


This  is  a  general  formula  applicable  to  the  work  of  all  wheels  ol 
outward  or  inward  flow,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  useful  work  k 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  due  to  the  entering  and  the  other  to 
the  departing  stream. 

Another  general  expression  for  the  work  of  a  series  of  vanes 
may  be  established  as  follows :  Let  v  and  Vi  be  the  absolute  vetoc- 
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!  ities  of  the  entering  and  departing  water ;  the  theoretic  energy 
I  of  this  water  is  W  •  p'/ag,  and  when  it  leaves  the  wheel  it  still 
\  has  the  energy  W  •  Vi^/ig.  Neglecting  losses  of  energy  in  impact 
I  and  friction  the  work  that  can  be  derived  from  the  wheel  is 


*  =  H^^ 


^g 


(161). 

This  is  a  formula  of  equal  generality  with  the  preceding,  and  like 
it  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  the  conversion  of  energy  into  work 
by  means  of  impulse  or  reaction.  In  both  formulas,  however, 
the  plane  of  the  vane  is  supposed  to  be  horizontal,  so  that  no  fall 
occurs  between  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit. 

Formula  (160)  may  be  demonstrated  in  another  way  by 
equating  the  values  of  k  in  the  preceding  formulas ;   thus 

UV  COSa  —  UiVi  costf  =  ^  (?'  —  Pi^) 
Now  from  the  triangle  at  A  between  u  and  v 

j2  =  yi  _  „I  -I-  2  MO  COSa 

and  from  the  triangle  at  B  betweA^Wi  and  vi 

Vi^  =  Vi'  —  Ki*  +  2  UiVi  cos^ 

t^iserting  these  values  of  v^  and  vr  the  equation  reduces  to 
[  Ki^-F*  =«!=-«' 

[This  shows  that  if  «i  be  greater  than  u,  as  in  the  outward-flow 
vane,  then  Vi  is  greater  than  V;  if  Wi  is  less  than  «,  as  in  an  in- 
|ward-flow  vane,  then  Vi  is  less  than  V. 


f 


The  above  principles  will  now  be  applied  to  the  simple  case 
an  outward-flow  wheel  driven  by  a  fixed  nozzle,  as  in  Fig,  161ij. 
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The  wheel  is  so  built  that  r  »  2  feet,  r*  =  3  feet,  a  «=  45®,  ^  -=  go^ 
and  fi  s  30°.  The  velocity  of  the  water  issuing  from  the  noode 
is  V  ==  100  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  per  second  is  2.2 
cubic  feet.  It  is  required  to  find  the  work  of  the  wheel  and  the 
efficiency  when  its  speed  is  337.5  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  theoretic  work  of  the  stream  per  second  is  the  wei^t 
delivered  per  second  multiplied  by  its  velodty-head,  or 

k  =  62.5  X  2.2  X  0.01555  X 100*  =  21 380  foot-pounds 

which  gives  38.9  theoretic  horse-powers.  The  actual  work  of  the 
wheel,  neglecting  losses  in  foam  and  friction,  can  be  computed 
either  from  (161)i  or  (161)s.  In  order  to  use  the  first  of  these, 
however,  the  velocities  m,  f^i,  Vi,  and  the  angle  0  must  be  found, 
and  to  use  the  second,  vi  must  be  found ;  in  each  case  V  and  Vi 
must  be  determined. 

The  velocities  u  and  Ui  are  found  from  the  given  speed  of 
5.625  revolutions  per  second,  thus : 

«=2   X3.1416X  2X5.625=   70.71  feet  per  second; 

«i  =  i^  X  70.71  =  106.06  feet  per  second. 

The  relative  velocity  V  at  the  point  of  entrance  is  found  from 
the  triangle  between  V  and  Vy  which  in  this  case  is  right-angled ; 

V  =  V cos{(}>  —  a)  =  V cos 45®  =  70.71  feet  per  second. 

The  relative  velocity  Vi  at  the  point  of  exit  is  found  from  the 
relation  (160),  which  gives  Fi  =  Wi  =  106.06  feet  per  second. 
And  since  «i  and  Vi  are  equal,  Vi  bisects  the  angle  between  Vi 
and  Ml,  and  accordingly 

^  =  1(180^-/8)  =  75  degrees. 

The  value  of  the  absolute  velocity  Vi  then  is 

Vi  =  2Ui  cos^  =  54.90  feet  per  second, 

and  Vi'/2g  IS  the  velocity-head  lost  in  the  escaping  water. 

The  work  of  the  wheel  per  second,  computed  either  from  C161)i 
or  (161)2,  is  now  found  to  be  i  =  14  934  foot-pounds  or  27.2 
horse-powers,  and  hence  the  efficiency,  or  the  ratio  of  this  work 
to  the  theoretic  work,  is  e  =  0.699.    Thus  30.1  percent  of  the 
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energy  of  the  water  is  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  leaves 
the  wheel  with  such  a  large  absolute  velocity. 

In  this  example  the  speed  given,  337-S  revolutions  per  niinule,, 
is  such  that  the  direction  of  the  relative  velocity  V  is  tangent  to  the 
vane  at  the  point  of  entrance.  For  any  other  speed  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  and  thus  work  will  be  lost  in  shock  and  foam.  It  is  observed 
also  that  the  approach  angle  a  is  one-half  of  the  entrance  angle  <l>; 
with  this  arrangement  the  velocities  w  and  V  are  equal,  as  also  «i  and  1 
Vi.  Had  the  angle  fi  been  made  smaller  the  efBciencyof  the  whed  ' 
would  have  been  higher. 

Prob.  161,  Compute  the  power  and  efficiency  for  the  above  example 
if  the  angle  ff  be  15°  instead  of  30°.  Eicplain  why  /3  cannot  be  made  very 
small. 

Art.  162.     Revolving  Tubes 

The  water  which  glides  over  a  vane  can  never  be  under  static 
pressure,  but  when  two  vanes  are  placed  near  together  and  con- 
nected so  as  to  form  a  closed  tube,  there  may  exist  in  it  static 
pressure  if  the  tube  is  filled.  This  is  the  condition  in  turbine 
wheels,  where  a  number  of  such  tubes,  or  buckets,  are  placed 
around  an  axis  and  water  is  forced  through 
them  by  the  static  pressure  of  a  head.  The 
work  in  this  case  is  done  by  the  dynamic 
pressure  exactly  as  in  vanes,  but  the  existence 
of  the  static  pressure  renders  the  investiga- 
tion more  diflicult. 

The  simplest  instance  of  a  revolving  tube 
is  that  of  an  arm  attached  to  a  vessel  rotat- 
ing about  a  vertical  axis,  as  in  Fig.  162.  It 
was  shown  in  Art.  29  that  the  water  surface  in 
this  case  assumes  the  form  of  a  paraboloid, 
and  if  no  discharge  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  the 
static  pressures  at  any  two  points  B  and  A  "-is,  m^, 

are  measured  by  the  pressure-heads  H,  and  H  reckoned  upwards 
to  the  parabolic  curve,  and,  if  the  velocities  of  those  points  are 
«!  and  u,  that  ,,.2  ,,3 


2g 
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Now  suppose  an  orifice  to  be  opened  in  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the 
flow  to  occur,  while  at  the  same  time  the  revolution  is  continued. 
The  velocities  Vi  and  V  diminish  the  pressure-heads  so  that  the 
piezometric  line  is  no  longer  the  parabola,  but  some  curve  repre^ 
sented  by  the  lower  broken  line  in  the  figure.  Then,  according 
to  the  theorem  of  Art.  31,  that  pressure-head  plus  velodty-head 
remains  constant  during  steady  flow,  if  no  loss  of  energy  occurs, 

H,+  }^-!^^H+^-^-h  (162) 

in  which  H\  and  H  are  the  heads  due  to  the  actual  static  pressures. 
This  is  the  theorem  which  gives  the  relation  between  pressure- 
head,  velodty-head,  and  rotation-head  at  any  point  of  a  revolving 
tube  or  bucket.  If  the  tube  is  only  partly  full,  so  that  the  flow 
occurs  along  one  side,  like  that  of  a  stream  upon  a  vane,  then  there 
is  no  static  pressure,  and  the  formula  becomes  the  same  as  (160). 

An  apparatus  like  Fig.  162,  but  having  a  number  of  arms  from 
which  the  flow  issues,  is  called  a  reaction  wheel,  since  the  dynamic 
pressure  which  causes  the  revolution  is  wholly  due  to  the  reaction 
of  the  issuing  water.  To  investigate  it,  the  general  formula  (161)i 
may  be  used.  Making  u  =  o,  the  work  done  upon  the  wheel  by 
the  water  is 

h  =  w  "  ^^^^  ^^^^  =  W  ^^1^1  cos/8  —Ui^ 
g  g 

But  since  there  is  no  static  pressure  at  the  point  B,  the  value 
of  Vi  is,  from  (162),  or  also  from  Art.  29, 


The  work  that  can  be  derived  from  the  wheel  now  is 


g 
This  becomes  nothing  when  u\  =  o,  or  when  wr  =  2gh  cot-/8, 
and  by  equating  the  first  derivative  to  zero  it  is  found  that  k 
becomes  a  maximum  when  the  velocity  is  given  by 

smy8 
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Inserting  this  advantageous  velocity,  the  maximum  work  is 

k  =  Wh(i-sm/3) 
and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  reaction  wheel  is 

e=  I—  sm/3 

When  /3  =  90°,  both  Wi  and  e  become  o,  for  then  the  direction  of 
the  stream  is  normal  to  the  circumference  and  no  reaction  can 
occur  in  the  direction  of  revolution.  When  /8  =  o,  the  efficiency 
becomes  unity,  but  the  velocity  ui  becomes  infinity.  In  the 
reaction  wheel,  therefore,  high  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by 
making  the  direction  of  the  issuing  water  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  revolution,  and  by  having  the  speed  very  great.  If  /8  = 
19*^.5  or  sin  y8  =  §,  the  advantageous  velocity  Wi  becomes  y/2gh 
and  e  becomes  0.67.  The  effect  of  friction  of  the  water  on  the 
sides  of  the  revolving  tube  is  not  here  considered,  but  this  will 
be  done  in  Art.  172. 

Prob.  162a.  Compute  the  theoretic  efficiency  of  the  reaction  wheel 
when  0  =  180°,  P  =  0°,  and  wi  =  ^ 2gh, 

Prob.  162^.  A  reaction  wheel  has  /3  =  30°,  r\  —  0.302  meters,  and  h  =» 
4.5  meters.  Compute  the  most  advantageous  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  If  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  to  the  wheel  is  1600  liters  per 
minute,  compute  the  power  of  the  wheel  in  metric  horse-powers  and  in  kilo- 
watts. 

Prob.  162c.  When  /  is  in  meters,  v  in  meters  per  second,  and  ^,  ^1, 
and  Pq  are  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  the  formulas  (157)3  for  water 
hammer  become 

p  =  0.0204  (VO  'O^-Px-Pis        />=  14-5  ^-^P\-P^ 
the  first  of  which  is  to  be  used  when  /  is  greater  than  0.001404/  and  the  second 
when  /  is  equal  to  or  less  than  it,  /  being  in  meters. 
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CHAPTER   13 
WATER  WHEELS 

Art.  163.    Conditions  of  High  Efficiency 

A  hydraulic  motor  is  an  apparatus  for  utilizing  the  energy 
of  a  waterfall.  It  generally  consists  of  a  wheel  which  is  caused  to 
revolve  either  by  the  weight  of  water  falling  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level,  or  by  the  dynamic  pressure  due  to  the  change  in  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  a  moving  stream.  When  the  water  enters 
at  only  one  part  of  the  circumference,  the  apparatus  is  called  a 
water  wheel ;  when  it  enters  around  the  entire  circumference,  it 
is  called  a  turbine.  In  this  chapter  and  the  next  these  two  classes 
of  motors  will  be  discussed  in  order  to  determine  the  conditions 
which  render  them  most  efficient.  Overshot  wheels,  which  move 
under  the  weight  of  water  caught  in  their  buckets,  and  undershot 
wheels,  which  move  under  the  impact  of  a  flowing  stream,  are 
forms  that  have  been  used  for  many  centuries.  Impulse  wheels, 
which  owe  their  motion  to  a  jet  of  water  striking  their  vanes 
with  high  velocity,  were  perfected  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  efficiency  eoi<i  motor  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  independent 
of  the  amount  of  water  used,  or  if  not,  it  should  be  the  greatest 
when  the  water  supply  is  low.  This  is  very  difficult  to  attain. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  water  which  causes  the  efficiency  to  vary,  but  it 
is  the  losses  of  head  which  are  consequent  thereon.  For  instance, 
when  water  is  low,  gates  must  be  lowered  to  diminish  the  area  of 
orifices,  and  this  produces  sudden  changes  of  section  which 
diminish  the  efTective  head  //.  A  complete  theoretic  expression 
for  the  efficiency  will  hence  not  include  W,  the  weight  of  water 
suppHed  per  second,  but  it  should,  if  possible,  include  the  losses 
of  energy  or  head  which  result  when  W  varies.  The  actual  effi- 
ciency of  a  motor  can  only  be  determined  by  tests  with  the  fric- 
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tion  brake  {.Art.  149) ;  the  theoretic  efficiency,  as  deduced  from  1 
formulas  like  those  of  the  last  chapter,  will  as  a  rule  be  higher  1 
than  the  actual,  because  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  accurately  I 
all  the  sources  of  loss.  Nevertheless  the  deduction  and  discus-  1 
sion  of  formulas  for  theoretic  efficiency  are  \'ery  important  for  the  I 
correct  understanding  and  successful  construction  of  all  kinds  1 
of  hydraulic  motors.  I 

When  a  weight  of  water  W  falls  in  each  second  through  the  1 
height  h.  or  when  it  is  delivered  with  the  velocitj'  v.  its  theoretic  J 
energj-  per  second  is  M 

K  =  Wh  or  K  =  W~  I 

The  actual  work  per  second  equab  the  theoretic  energy  minus  1 
all  the  losses  of  energy.    These  losses  may  be  divided  into  two  ■■ 
classes :   first,  those  caused  by  the  transformation  of  energj-  into 
heat;  and  second,  those  due  to  the  velocity  vi  with  which  the 
water  reaches  the  le\'el  of  the  tail  race.     The  first  class  includes 
losses  in  friction,  losses  in  foam  and  eddies  consequent  upon  sud- 
den changes  in  cross-section  or  from  allowing  the  entering  water  I 
to  dash  improper!)'  against  surfaces ;   let  the  loss  of  work  due  to  I 
this  be  Wh'.  in  which  //'  is  the  head  lost  by  these  causes.     The  | 
second  loss  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  departing  water  J 
carries  away  the  energy  W  ■  I'r/'jg.      The  work  per  second  im-  I 
parted  by  the  water  to  the  wheel  then  is  1 

and  dividing  this  by  the  theoretic  energy  the  efficiency  is,  I 

e=,-'l-(hy  a63)  I 

h     ^vJ  I 

in  which  v  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  h.  This  formula,  al-  J 
though  very  general,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  discussions  on  the  I 
theorj'  of  water  wheels  and  motors.  It  shows  that  e  can  only  I 
become  unity  when  //'  =  o  and  Pi  =  o,  and  accordingly  the  two  -I 
following  fundamental  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  I 
secure  high  efficiency :  J 
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1.    The  water  must  enter  and  pass  through  the  wheel  withool 

losing  energy  in  friction  and  Toam. 
1.   The  water  must  reach  the  level  of  the  tail  race  without  a 

solute  velocity. 

These  two  requirements  are  expressed  in  popular  language  by  the 
well-known  maxim  "the  water  should  enter  the  wheel  without 

shock  and  leave  without  velocity."  Here  the  word  "shock  "means 
that  method  of  introducing  the  water  upon  the  wheel  which 
produces  foam  and  eddies. 

The  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  its  bearings  is  included  in  the  lost 
work  when  the  power  and  efficiency  are  actually  measured  as  described 
in  Art.  149.  But  as  this  is  not  a  hydraulic  loss  it  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lost  work  k'  when  discussing  the  wheel  merely  as  a  user 
of  water,  as  will  be  done  in  this  chapter.  The  amount  lost  in  shaft 
and  journal  friction  in  good  constructions  may  be  estimated  at  2 
or  3  percent  of  the  theoretic  energy,  so  that  in  discussing  the  hydrau- 
lic losses  the  maximum  value  of  e  will  not  be  unity,  but  about  o.gS 
or  o.g-j.  This  will  usually  be  rendered  considerably  smaller  by  the 
friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the  air  or  water  in  which  it  moves,  and 
which  will  here  not  be  regarded.  The  efficiency  gi^'en  by  (163)  is 
called  the  hydraulic  efficiency  to  distinguish  it  from  the  actual  efficiency 
as  determined  by  the  friction  brake. 

Prob.  16.3.  A  whci;!  using  70  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  under  a  head 
of  11.4  feet  has  an  efficiency  of  63  percent.  What  effective  borsc-power 
does  it  dehver?  • 

Art.  164.    Overshot  Wheels 

In  the  overshot  wheel  the  water  acts  largely  by  its  weight. 
Figure  164  shows  an  end  view  or  vertical  section,  which  so  fully 
illustrates  its  action  that  no  detailed  explanation  is  necessarj-. 
The  total  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  head  race  or 
flume  to  the  surface  in  the  tail  race  is  called  h.  and  the  weight  of 
water  deUvered  per  second  to  the  wheel  is  called  W.  Then  the 
theoretic  energy  per  second  imparted  to  the  wheel  is  Wk.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  conditions  which  will  render  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  wheel  as  near  to  Wh  as  possible. 

The  total  fall  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  that  in  which 
the  water  is  filling  the  buckets,  that  in  which  the  water  is  descend- 
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ing  in  the  filled  buckets,  and  that  which  remains  after  the  buckets 
are  emptied.  Let  the  first  of  these  parts  be  called  Aq.  and  the 
last  hi-  In  falling  the  dis- 
tance hi)  the  water  acquires 
a  velocity  Vt  which  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  wigk^,  and 
then,  striking  the  buckets, 
this  is  reduced  to  u,  the  tan- 
gential velocity  of  the  wheel, 
whereby  a  loss  of  energy  in 
impact  occurs.  It  then  de- 
scends through  the  distance 
h  —  ku  —  h\.  acting  by  its 
weight  alone,  and  finally, 
dropping  out  of  the  buckets, 
reaches  the  level  of  the  tail 
race  with  a  velocity  which 
causes  a  second  loss  of  energy.  Let  h'  be  the  head  lost  in  enter- 
ing the  buckets,  and  let  ^^i  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  tail  race.  Then  the  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the 
wheel  is  given  by  the  general  formula  (163),  or 

h      V- 

and  to  apply  it,  the  values  of  h'  and  V\  are  to  be  found.  In  this 
equation  v  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  A,  or  p  =   V2|A. 

The  head  lost  in  impact  when  a  stream  of  water  with  the 
velocity  Vo  is  enlarged  in  section  so  as  to  have  the  smaller  velocity 
u,  is,  as  proved  in  Art.  76. 

The  velocity  v\  with  which  the  water  reaches  the  tail  race  depends 
upon  the  velocity  u  and  the  height  Aj.  Its  kinetic  energy  as  it 
leaves  the  buckets  is  W  ■  u^/^g,  the  potential  energy  of  the  fall 
k\  is  Whi.  and  the  resultant  kinetic  energy  as  it  reaches  the  tail 
race  is  W  ■  vi'/ig ;  hence  the  value  of  vi  is 
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Inserting  these  values  of  W  and  vx  in  the  formula  for  0,  and 
placing  for  1^  its  equivalent  2gh^  there  is  found 

2gh 

The  value  of  u  which  renders  t  a  maximum  is  found  by  equat- 
ing the  first  derivative  to  zero,  which  gives 

or  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  should  be  one-half  that  of  the  entering 
water.  Inserting  this  value,  the  hydraulic  efficiency  correspond- 
ing to  the  advantageous  velocity  is 

2gh 
and  lastly,  rq)lacing  v^  by  its  value  2gAo9  it  becomes 

^=i-i^-^  (164) 

2  A      h 

which  is  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  overshot  wheel. 

This  investigation  shows  that  one-half  of  the  entrance  fall 
/to  and  the  whole  of  the  exit  fall  h\  are  lost,  and  it  is  hence  plain 
that  in  order  to  make  e  as  large  as  possible  both  h^  and  h\  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  The  fall  A©  is  made  small  by  making  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  large ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  zero,  for  then 
no  water  would  enter  the  wheel ;  it  is  generally  taken  so  as  to 
make  the  angle  ^0  about  10  or  15  degrees.  The  fall  h\  is  made 
small  by  giving  to  the  buckets  a  form  which  will  retain  the 
water  as  long  as  possible.  As  the  water  really  leaves  the  wheel 
at  several  points  along  the  lower  circumference,  the  value  of  h\ 
cannot  usually  be  determined  with  exactness. 

The  practical  advantageous  velocity  of  the  overshot  wheel,  as 
determined  by  the  method  of  Art.  149,  is  found  to  be  about  0.41^0, 
and  its  efficiency  is  found  to  be  high,  ranging  from  70  to  90  percent. 
In  times  of  drought,  when  the  water  supply  is  low,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  utilize  all  the  power  available,  its  efficiency  is  the  highest,  since 
then  the  buckets  are  but  partly  filled  and  h^  becomes  small.  Herein 
lies  the  great  advantage  of  the  overshot  wheel ;  its  disadvantage  is  in 
its  large  size  and  the  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance. 
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The  number  of  buckets  and  their  depth  are  governed  by  no  laws 
except  those  of  experience.  Usually  the  number  of  buckets  is  about 
5*"  or  6r,  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and  their  radial  depth 
is  from  \o  to  15  infhes.  The  breadth  of  the  wheel  parallel  to  its 
axis  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  supplied,  and  should  be  so 
great  that  the  buckets  are  not  fully  filled  with  water,  in  order  that  they 
may  retain  it  as  long  as  possible  and  thus  make  A,  small.  The  wheel 
should  be  set  with  its  outer  circumference  at  the  level  of  the  tail  water. 

Prob.  164.  Estimate  the  horee-power  and  efficiency  of  an  overshot 
wheel  which  uses  io8o  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  under  a  head  of  16 
I  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  j^  feet,  and  the  water  entering  15° 
from  the  top  and  leaving  12°  from  the  bottom. 


.-^RT.  165.     Breast  Wheels 

The  breast  wheel  is  applicable  to  small  falls  and  the  action  of 
the  water  is  partly  by  impulse  and  partlj  by  weight  As  reprc 
seated  in  Fig.  165  water 
from  a  reser\oir  is  admit- 
t«l  through  an  orifice 
upon  the  wheel  under  the 
head  h^  with  the  velocity 
Po !  the  water  being  then 
confined  between  the 
vanes  and  the  curved 
breast  acts  by  its  weight 
through  a  distance  h-> 
which  is  approximate!) 
equal    to    A  -  Ao,    until  * 

finally  it  is  released  at  the  level  of  the  tail  race  and  departs  with 
the  velocity  m.  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.  The  total  energy  of  the  water  being  Wh,  the  work 
of  the  wheel  is  eWh.  if  c  be  its  efficiency. 

The  reasoning  of  the  last  article  may  be  applied  to  the  breast 
wheel,  k\  being  made  equal  to  zero,  and  the  expression  there  de- 
duced for  f  may  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  value  of  its  the- 
oretic elBciency.  It  appears,  then,  that  c  will  be  the  greater  the 
smaller  the  faU  Ao ;  but  owing  to  leakage  between  the  wheel  and 
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the  curved  breast,  which  cannot  be  theoretically  estimated,  and 
which  is  less  for  high  velocities  than  for  low  ones,  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  make  Vo  and  hg  small.  The  efTiclency  of  the  breast  wheel  is 
hence  materially  less  than  that  of  the  overshot,  and  usually  ranges 
from  50  to  80  percent,  the  lower  values  being  for  small  wheels. 
Another  method  of  determining  the  theoretic  efi&ciency  of  the 
breast  wheel  is  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  water  in  entering  and 
leaving  the  vanes  as  a  case  of  impulse.  Let  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance Avq  and  Au  be  drawn  parallel  and  equal  to  the  velocities 
Vo  and  a,  the  former  being  that  of  the  entering  water  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  vanes.  Let  a  be  the  angle  between  vo  and  u.  which 
may  be  called  the  angle  of  approach.  Then  the  dynamic  pressure 
exerted  by  the  water  in  entering  upon  and  leaving  the  vanes  is, 
from  Art.  158,  ^  ^  .,,1^0  cos«  -  u 

e 

and  the  work  performetl  by  it  per  second  is 


ko  =  W 


(p»  cos«  —  u)u 


This  expression  has  its  maximum  value  when 

M  =  iHo  COStt 

which  gives  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  wheel  circumference, 
and  the  corresponding  work  of  the  dynamic  pressure  is 


I 


ko=W' 


■Pq   t 


4S 


Adding  this  to  the  work  Wh^  done  by  the  weight  of  the  water, 
the  total  work  of  the  wheel  when  nmning  at  the  advantageous 
velocity  is  foimd  to  be 

or,  if  uo'  be  replaced  by  its  value  ci'  ■  2ghB.  where  c,  is  the  coefficient 
of  velocity  for  the  stream  as  it  leaves  the  orifice  of  the  reservoir. 

_        t  =  lf(ki'cos'«-/io  +  W 
whence  the  maximum  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is 

c  =  ^c,»cos=«-  ^  +  ^  (165) 
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If  in  this  expression  //a  be  replaced  by  A.-  fiv,  and  if  ci  =  r  and 
It  =  o°,  this  reduces  to  the  same  value  as  found  for  the  overshot 
wheel.  The  angle  «,  however,  cannot  be  zero,  for  then  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entering  water  would  be  tangential  to  the  wheel,  and 
it  could  not  impinge  upon  the  vanes ;  its  value,  however,  should 
be  small,  say  from  lo"  to  25°.  The  coefficient  Ci  is  to  be  rendered 
large  by  making  the  orifice  of  the  discharge  with  well-rounded 
inner  comers  so  as  to  avoid  contraction  and  the  losses  incident 
thereto.  The  above  formulas  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  practice 
to  give  close  values  of  k  and  e,  on  account  of  losses  by  foam  and 
leakage  along  the  curved  breast,  which  of  course  caimot  be  al- 
gebraically expressed. 

Prob.  165.  A  breast  wheel  is  10.5  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  ci  =  0.93, 
ht  =  4.2  feel,  and  a  ^  12  degrees.  Compute  the  most  advantageous  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Art.  166.     Undershot  Wheels 

The  common  undershot  wheel  has  plane  radial  vanes,  and  the 
water  passes  beneath  it  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal.  It  may 
then  be  regarded  as  a  breast  wheel  where  the  action  is  entirely 
by  impulse,  so  that  in  the  preceding  equations  A;  becomes  o, 
ha  becomes  A,  and  a  will  be  0°.  The  theoretic  efficiency  then  Is 
e  =  ^Ci^  In  the  best  constructions  the  coefficient  Ci  is  nearly 
unity,  so  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
undershot  wheel  is  about  0.5.  Exjrerimcnts  show  that  its  actual 
efficiency  varies  from  0.20  to  0.40,  and  that  the  advantageous 
velocity  is  about  o.4ro  instead  of  o.^v,,.  The  lowest  efficiencies 
are  obtained  from  wheels  placed  in  an  unlimited  flowing  current, 
as  upon  a  scow  anchored  in  a  stream  ;  and  the  highest  from  those 
where  the  stream  beneath  the  wheel  is  coniined  by  walls  so  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  spreading  laterally. 

The  Poncelet  wheel,  so  called  from  its  distinguished  inventor, 
has  curved  vanes,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  water  leaves 
them  tangentially.  with  its  absolute  velocity  less  than  that  of 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  If  in  Fig.  165  the  fall  hi  be  very  small, 
and  the  vanes  be  curved  more  than  represented,  it  will  exhibit 


k 
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the  main  features  of  tjie  Poncelet  wheel.  The  water  entering 
with  the^ibsolute  velocity  vq  takes  the  velocity  u  of  the  vane  and 
the  velocity  V  relative  to  the  vane.  Passing  then  under  the  wheel, 
its  dynamic  pressure  performs  work;  and  on  leaving  the  vane 
its  relative  velocity  V  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
entrance.    Then  if  V  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  vane  at  the  point 


Fig.  166. 


of  exit,  and  u  tangent  to  the  circumference,  their  resultant  will 
be  I'l,  the  absolute  velocity  of  exit,  which  will  be  much  less  than  u. 
Consequently  the  energy  carried  away  by  the  departing  water 
is  less  than  in  the  usual  forms  of  breast  and  imdershot  wheels, 
and  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  efficiency  may  be  as  high 
as  6o  percent. 

In  Fig.  166  is  shown  a  portion  of  a  Poncelet  wheel.  At  A 
the  water  enters  the  wheel  through  a  nozzle-like  opening  with  the 
absolute  velocity  ?o  and  at  B  it  leaves  with  the  absolute  velocity 
?i.  In  the  figure  A  and  B  have  the  same  elevation.  At  A  the 
entering  stream  makes  the  approach  angle  «  with  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel  and  the  same  angle  with  the  vane,  so  that  the 
relative  velocity  V  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  outer  circum- 
ference u.  If  h  be  the  head  on  A ,  the  theoretic  work  of  the  water 
is  Why  and  the  work  of  the  wheel  is 

and  the  efficiency,  neglecting  friction  and  leakage,  is 

2gh 
Now,  let  Ci  be  the  coefficient  of  velocity  of  the  entrance  orifice, 
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then   vg  =  c,  ^vTg/i.      From   the   parallelograi 
A   and  B,  there  are  found 


of   velocity   at 


u  = Hi  =  2  tt  sina  =  va  tana 

2  COSM 

and  for  this  velocity  m  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is 

c  =  Ci=(i-tanV)  (166) 

If  Ci  =  I  and  o  =  o,  the  efficiency  becomes  unity.  In  the  best 
constructions  Ci  may  be  made  from  0.95  to  0.98,  but  «  cannot 
be  a  very  small  angle,  since  then  no  water  could  enter  the  wheel. 
If  «  =  30°  and  Ci  =  0.95  the  efficiency  is  0,60,  which  is  probably 
a  higher  value  than  usually  attained  in  practice.  If  the  velocity 
be  greater  or  less  than  ^ve/cosa,  the  efficiency  will  be  lowered  on 
account  of  shock  and  foam  at  A. 

Prob.  166.  Estimate  the  horse-power  that  can  be  obtained  from  an 
undershot  wheel  with  plane  radial  vanes  placed  in  a  stream  having  a  mean 
velocity  of  5  feet  per  second,  the  width  of  the  wheel  being  15  feet,  its  di- 
ameter 8  feet,  and  the  maximum  immersion  of  the  vanes  being  1.33  feet. 
How  many  revolutions  per  minute  should  this  wheel  make  in  order  to  furnish 
,  power  ? 


Art.  167.    Vertical  Impulse  Wheels 
A  vertical  wheel  like  Fig.  166,  but  having  smaller  vanes 
against  which  the  water  is  delivered  from  a  nozzle,  is  often  called 
an  impulse  wheel,  or   a   "hurdy-gurdy" 
wheel.     The  Pelton  wheel,   the   Cascade 
wheel,  and  other  forms  can  be  purchased 
in  several  sizes  and  are  convenient  on  ac- 
count of  their  portability.     Figure  167a 
shows  an  outline  sketch  of  such  a  wheel 
with  the  vanes  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
size.     The  simplest  vanes  are  radial  planes 
as  at  A,  but  these  give  a  low  efficiency. 
Curved  vanes,  as  at  B.  are  generally  used, 
as  these  cause  the  water  to  turn  back- 
ward, opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  thus  to  leave 
the  wheel  with  a  low  absolute  velocity  (Art.  159).     In  the  plan 
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of  the  wheel  it  is  seen  that  the  vanes  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  turn  the  water  sidewise  while  deflecting  it  backward.  The 
experiments  of  Browne  *  show  that  with  plane  radial  vanes  the 
highest  efficiency  was  40.2  percent,  while  with  cur\-ed  vanes  or 
cups  82.5  percent  was  attained.  The  velocity  of  the  vanes  which 
gave  the  highest  efficiency  was  in  each  case  almost  exactly  one- 
half  the  velocity  of  the  jet. 

The  Pelton  wheel  is  used  under  high  heads,  and  also  being  of 
small  size  it  has  a  high  velocity.  The  effective  head  is  thai 
measured  at  the  entrance  of  the  nozzle  by  a  pressure  gage,  cor- 
rected for  velocity  of 
approach  and  the  loss  in 
the  nozzle  by  formula 
(83)i.  These  wheels  are 
wholly  of  iron,  and  are 
provided  with  a  ca^ng 
to  prevent  the  spattering 
of  the  water.  Fig.  167ft 
shows  a  form  with  three 
nozzles,  by  which  three 
streams  are  applied  at 
different  parts  of  the 
circumference,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  greater  power 
than  by  a  single  nozzle, 
iig,  iu7i.  or  to   obtain   a   greater 

speed  by  using  smaller 
nozzles.     For  an  effective  head  of  100  feet  and  a  single  nozzle 
the  following  quantities  are  given  by  the  manufacturers : 
Diameter  in  feet,  12346 

Cubic  feel  per  mimite,  Sag  44.19  99-Si  ir6-7  3^-i 
Revolutiona  per  minute,  7J6  363  141  181  ui 
Horse- powers,  1.40      7.49     16.84     19-93      ^7-3 

and  these  figures  imply  an  efficiency  of  85  percent. 

The  general  theory  of  these  vertical  impulse  wheels  is  the 
as  that  gi\'en  for  moving  vanes  in  Art.  158.     Owing  to  the  high 

*  Dowle'sTreatiseon  H>-draulic  Mining  (New  York,  i88s),f 


Ezle 


^^^  *  Sov 

^5 
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velocity,  more  or  less  shock  occurs  at  entrance,  and  as  the  angle 
of  exit  >S  cannot  be  made  small,  the  water  leaves  the  vanes  with 
more  or  less  absolute  velocity.  The  advantageous  velocity  of 
the  vanes  or  cups  is  between  40  and  50  percent  of  that  of  ihe 
entering  jet. 

Prob.  167.  The  diameter  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel  [s  12.5  fec^t  between 
centers  of  vanes,  and  the  impinging  jet  has  a  velocity  of  58.5  feet  per  second 
and  a  diameter  of  0,182  feet.  The  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is  44.5  percent, 
when  making  62  revolutions  per  minute  What  effective  horse-power  does 
it  furnish  i* 


Art.  168.  Horizont.^l  Impulse  Wheels 
When  a  wheel  is  placed  with  its  plane  horizontal  and  is  driven 
by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  nozzle,  it  is  called  a  horizontal  im- 
pulse wheel.  There  are  two  forms,  known  as  the  outward-flow 
and  the  inward-flow  wheel.  In  the  former,  shown  in  Fig.  IBSu, 
the  water  enters  the  wheel  upon  the  inner  and  leaves  it  upon  the 


Fig.  leSa. 

outer  circumference ;  in  the  latter,  shown  in  Fig.  1686,  the  water 
enters  upon  the  outer  and  leaves  upon  the  inner  circumference. 
The  water  issuing  from  the  nozzle  with  the  velocity  v  impinges 
upon  the  vanes,  and  in  passing  through  the  wheel  alters  both  its 
direction  and  its  absolute  velocity,  thus  transforming  its  energy 
into  useful  work.  The  energy  of  the  entering  water  is  W  ■  t^/3g 
and  that  of  the  departing  water  is  W  •  PiV^g-  Neglecting  fric- 
tional  resistances,  the  work  imparted  to  the  wheel  by  the  water  is 


k  =  W\ 


\2g         2g J 
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and  dividing  this  by  the  theoretic  energ>',  the  efficiency  is  " 

e=i-{vjvy 
This  is  the  same  as  the  general  formula  (163)  if  h'  =  o;  that  is.  if 
losses  in  foam  and  friction  are  disregarded,  and  if  the  wheel  is 
set  at  the  level  of  the  tail  race.  It  is  now  required  to  state  the 
conditions  which  will  render  these  losses  and  also  the  velocity 
Hi  as  small  as  possible.  The  reasoning  will  be  general  and  appli- 
cable to  both  outward  and  inward-flow  wheeb. 

At  the  point  A  where  the  water  enters  the  wheel  let  the  paral- 
lelogram of  velocities  be  drawn,  the  absolute  velocity  of  entrance 
being  resolved  into  its  two  components,  the  velocity  u  of  the  wheel 
at  that  point,  and  the  velocity  V  relative  to  the  vane;  let  the 
approach  angle  between  u  and  v  be  called  a,  and  the  entrance 
angle  between  u  and  V  be  called  ^.  At  the  point  B  where  the 
water  leaves  the  wheel  let  Fj  be  its  velocity  relative  to  the  vane, 
and  Ui  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  that  point ;  then  their  result- 
ant is  v\,  the  absolute  velocity  of  exit.  Let  the  exit  angle  between 
Vi  and  the  reverse  direction  of  Uj  be  called  y3.  The  directions  of 
the  velocities  «  and  u\  are  of  course  tangential  to  the  circumfer- 
ences at  the  points  A  and  B.  Let  t  and  Ti  be  the  radii  of  these 
circumferences ;  then  the  velocities  of  revolution  are  directly  as 
the  radii,  or  ur^  =  «,r. 

In  order  that  the  water  may  enter  the  wheel  without  shock 
and  foam,  the  relative  velocity  V  should  be  tangent  to  the  vane 
at  A,  so  that  the  water  may  smoothly  glide  along  it.  This  will 
be  the  case  if  the  wheel  is  run  at  such  speed  that  the  parallelo- 
gram at  A  can  be  formed,  or  when  the  velocities  «  and  v  are  pro- 
portional to  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  them  in  the  triangle 
Auv.  The  velocity  i^i  will  be  rendered  very  small  by  nmtiing  the 
impulse  wheel  at  such  speed  that  the  velocities  Wi  and  Vi  are 
equal,  since  then  the  parallelogram  at  B  becomes  a  rhombus  and 
the  diagonal  I'l  is  very  small.  Hence 
K  _  sinf't  —  a) 
V  sin<^ 

are  the  two  conditions  of  maximum  hydraulic  efficiency. 


and 


--V, 


(168), 
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Now,  referring  to  the  formula  (160),  which  expresses  the  re- 
lation between  the  velocities  of  rotation  and  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  water  for  revolving  vanes,  it  is  seen  that  if  mi  =  V,.  then 
also  u  =  V.  But  u  cannot  equal  V  unless  <f>  =  2a.  and  then 
u  =  v/2  costf,  which  is  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  circum- 
ference at  j4.     Therefore  the  two  conditions  above  reduce  to 

0  =  2«        and        K  =  — ^^  (168)i 

2  COSft 

which  show  how  the  wheel  should  be  built  and  what  speed  it 
should  have  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency.  When  this  speed 
obtains,  the  absolute  velocity  ?i  is 

.,  -  J»,  sin  Iff  -  j»Q  sin  iff  =  v'-i^MiS 
r  r    cosct 

and  the  corresponding  hydraulic  efficiency  is 

\r    cosu  / 
by  the  discussion  of  which  proper  values  of  the  approach  angle  « 
and  the  exit  angle  fi  can  be  derived. 

This  formula  shows  that  both  the  approach  angle  «  and  the 
exit  angle  ^should  be  small  in  order  to  give  high  efficiency,  but 
they  cannot  be  zero,  as  then  no  water  could  pass  through  the 
wheel;  values  of  from  15°  to  30°  are  usual  in  practice.  It 
also  shows  that  $  is  more  important  than  «.  and  if  0  be  small,  « 
may  sometimes  be  made  40"  or  45°.  It  likewise  shows  that  for 
given  values  of  re  and  i3  the  inward-flow  wheel,  in  which  ri  is  less 
than  r,  has  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  outward-flow  wheel. 

The  condition  I'l  =  m,  renders  the  absolute  exit  velocity  o,  very 
small,  but  it  does  not  give  its  true  minimum.  This  will  be  obtained 
by  making  Vi  =  wi  cos  p,  so  that  the  direction  of  i^i  is  normal  to  that 
of  Vi,  and  thus  Vi  =  «i  sin  (3.  The  discussion  of  water  wheels  and  tur- 
bines under  this  condition  of  the  true  minimum  leads  to  very  complex 
formulas,  and  hence  in  this  book,  as  in  many  others,  the  simpler  con- 
dition V,  =  Ui  is  used. 

Prob,  168.  Compute  the  maximum  efficiency  of  an  outward-flow  im- 
pulse wheel  when  n  =  3  feet,  r  =  3  feet,  a  =  45°,  ^  -  90°,  /8  -  30'',  and 
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find  the  numbor  of  revolutions  per  minute  required  t 
cicncy  when  the  velocity  of  the  entering  stream  is  u  =  i 


secure  such  effi- 
)  leet  per  second. 


I  full 

^         as 


Art.  169.    Downward-flow  Impulse  Wheels 

In  the  impulse  wheels  thus  far  considered  the  water  leaves  the 
vanes  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Another  form  used  less  frequently 
is  that  of  a  hiiri/:ciptal  wheel  driven  by  water  issuing  from  an  in- 
^^  clined    nozzle    so    that    it 

passes  downward  along  the 
vanes  without  approaching 
or  receding  from  the  axis. 
Figure  169  shows  an  out- 
line plan  of  such  an 
impulse  wheel  and  a  de- 
velopment of  a  part  of  a 
cylindrical  section.  Let  v 
be  the  velocity  of  the  en- 
tering stream,  u  that  of  the 
wheel  at  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  vanes,  and  I'l 
the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
departing  water.  At  the 
entrance  A  the  direction 
of  V  makes  with  that  of  u 
the  approach  angle  a.  and 
the  direction  of  the  rela- 
tive velocity  V  makes  with 
that  of  u  the  entrance  angle  <l>.  The  water  then  passes  over 
the  vane,  and,  neglecting  the  influence  of  friction  and  gravity,  it 
issues  at  B  with  the  same  relative  velocity  V,  making  the  exit 
angle  0  with  the  plane  of  motion. 

The  condition  that  impact  and  foam  shall  be  avoided  at  A 
is  fulfilled  by  making  the  relative  velocity  V  tangent  to  the  vane. 
and  the  condition  that  the  absolute  velocity  v,  shall  be  small  is 
fulfilled  by  making  the  velocities  u  and  V  equal  at  B.  Hence, 
as  in  the  last  article,  the  best  construction  is  to  make  if>  -  2a, 


Fig,  169, 
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and  the  best  speed  of  the  wheel  is  «  =  Ji/s'^osa.      Also  by  the 
same  reasoning  the  efficiency  under  these  conditions  is 

e=  :  —  (sin  §y9/cosn)* 
which  shows  that  a,  and  especially  /9,  should  be  a  small  angle  to 
give  a  high  numerical  value  of  e.     For  instance,  if  both  these 
angles  are  30°,  the  efficiency  is  0.92,  but  if  «  =  45°  and  ^  =  10°, 
the  efficiency  is  0.94. 

Although  these  wheels  are  but  little  used,  there  seems  to  be  no 
hydraulic  reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed  with  a  success 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  attained  by  vertical  impulse  wheels. 
It  will  be  possible  to  arrange  several  nozzles  around  the  circumference 
and  thus  to  secure  a  high  power  with  a  small  wheel.  The  fall  of  the 
water  through  the  vertical  distance  between  A  and  B  will  also  add 
slightly  to  the  power  of  the  wheel,  and  if  this  l>e  taken  into  account, 
the  above  values  of  advantageous  velocity  and  efficiency  will  be  modi- 
fied, both  being  slightly  increased,  as  the  following  investigation  shows. 

Let  A|  be  the  vertical  fall  between  A  and  B ;  then  the  theoretic 
energy  of  the  water  with  respect  to  B  is 

A'=ir('A,  +  '--^'') 
and  the  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is 

V'  +   2glli 

Here  the  relative  velocity  t'l  at  B  is  greater  than  V,  or 
VV=r'  +  2fiAi 

and  since  u  should  equal  Fi,  this  equation  becomes,  after  inserting 
for  V  its  value  in  terms  of  u,  v,  and  «, 


3S«  \  V    / 


which  gives  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  wheel.    Since 

Vi  =  2«  sin  j^, 
the  above  expression  for  the  theoretic  hydraulic  efficiency  reduces  to 
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For  this  case  the  approach  angle  ^  must  be  a  little  greater  than  2a, 
and  its  value  can  be  found  by 

cot^-cot«-^±^«^ 

irsinaa 

and  by  using  this  angle  ^,  losses  due  to  impact  will  be  avoided  when 
the  wheel  is  nm  at  the  advantageous  speed.  For  example,  if  v  =  50 
feet  per  second,  and  Ai  =  i  foot,  and  a  =  30°,  the  value  of  ^  is  about 
63^  instead  of  60^  as  the  simpler  condition  requires,  while  the  increase 
in  the  advantageous  speed  is  about  2  percent  over  the  former  value. 

Prob.  169.  A  wheel  like  Fig.  169  is  driven  by  water  which  issues  from 
a  nozzle  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second.  If  the  diameter  is  3  feet,  the 
efficiency  0.90,  and  the  approach  angle  a  »  45°,  find  the  best  value  of  the 
entrance  and  exit  angles  and  the  best  speed. 

Art.  170.    Nozzles  for  Impulse  Wheels 

Impulse  wheels  are  driven  by  the  dynamic  pressure  of  water 
issuing  from  nozzles  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pipe  which  conducts 
the  water  from  a  reservoir.  It  is  shown  in  Art.  101  that  the 
greatest  velocity  is  secured  when  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  is  as 
small  as  possible  and  that  the  greatest  discharge  occurs  when  there 
is  no  nozzle.  To  secure  the  greatest  power,  however,  there  is  a 
certain  diameter  of  nozzle  which  will  now  be  determined,  and  it  is 
advisable  for  econoiriical  reasons  to  use  a  nozzle  of  this  size  and 
adjust  the  speed  of  the  wheel  thereto. 

Let  h  be  the  hydrostatic  head  on  the  nozzle,  /  the  length,  and 
d  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle. 
Let  all  the  resistances  except  that  due  to  friction  in  the  pipe  and 
nozzle  be  neglected ;  then  from  Art.  101  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
from  the  nozzle  is 


'4, 


2gh 


if{i/d){D/dy+{^/ciy 

in  which/  is  the  friction  factor  for  the  pipe  and  Ci  is  the  coefficient 
of  velocity  for  the  nozzle.  Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water ;  then  the  theoretic  energy  of  the  jet  per  second  is 

ig     Sg\fciHD*+<Pj 
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and  the  value  of  D  which  renders  this  a  maximum  is,  by  the  usual 
method  of  differentiation,  ascertained  to  be 

D^i^'/^fcni^  (170)i 

,     and  for  a  nozzle  of  this  size  the  velocity  of  the  jet  is 

i  F  =  0.816  ciVigA 

or,  since  c^  is  about  0.97,  the  velocity  of  the  jet  when  leaving  the 

nozzle  is  about  80  percent  of  the  theoretic  velocity  due  to  the 

bead  on  the  nozzle. 

As  an  example  let  a  pipe  be  1200  feet  long  and  i  foot  in 
.  diameter ;  then,  taking  for  /  the  mean  value  0.02  and  using 
,    O  =  0.97,  there  is  found  D  =  0.39  feet,  and  hence  a  nozzle  4I 

inches  in  diameter  is  required  to  give  the  maximum  power.  This 
1     result  may  be  revised,  if  thought  necessary,  by  finding  the  velocity 

in  the  pipe  and  thus  getting  a  belter  value  of/  from  Table  90ii. 
I  If  the  head  be  100  feet,  this  velocity  is  found  to  be  9.2  feet  per 
1  second,  whence  /  =  o.oiS,  and  on  repeating  the  computation 
I     there  is  found  D  =  0.40  feet  =  4.6  inches.     If  the  pipe  be  12  000 

feet  long,  the  advantageous  diameter  of  the  nozzle  will  be  found 

to  be  much  smaller,  namely.  2j  inches. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  nozzle  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  the  above 
'  investigation  must  be  modified.  Let  there  be  two  nozzles  with  the 
diameters  Di  and  Dt,  each  having  the  coefficient  Ci.  Then  the  dis- 
charge i-<riPv  through  the  pipe  equals  the  discharge  {■"{D^Vi  +  Z),*I'o). 
But  the  velocities  Vi  and  1'=  are  equal  if  the  tips  of  the  nozzles  are  on 
the  same  elevation,  and  hence  <Pv  equals  (D^  +  Di')V,  where  I'  is 
the  \eloriIy  of  flow  from  each  nozzle.  Now,  referring  to  Art.  101 
and  to  the  proof  of  (170),  it  is  seen  that  it  applies  to  this  case  provided 
LP  be  replaced  by  D^  +  D,^,  and  accordingly 

A'+Z>i»  =  (t/'/2Ai'/)*  (170). 

is  the  formula  for  determining  the  sizes  of  the  two  nozzles  which  will 
furnish  the  maximum  power;  if  Di  be  assumed,  the  value  of  D3  can 
be  computed.  The  area  of  the  circle  of  diameter  D  found  from 
(I70)i  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  circles  found  from 
(170)j.  If  there  be  three  or  more  nozzles,  the  sum  of  their  areas  is 
equal  to  that  corresponding  to  the  diameter  D  as  computed  from 
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(170)].  For  example,  let  there  be  a  pipe  1200  feet  long  and  one  foot 
in  diameter  to  which  three  nozzles  of  equal  size  are  attached.  The 
diameter  found  above  for  one  nozzle  is  4.80  inches,  and  the  correspond- 
ing area  is  18.10  square  inches;  hence  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  tip  of  each  of  the  three  nozzles  is  6.03  square  inches,  wluch  cor- 
responds to  a  diameter  of  2.77  inches. 

Prob.  170.  A  pipe  15  000  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter  runs  from 
a  mountain  reservoir  to  a  power  plant,  where  the  water  is  to  be  delivered 
ihrough  two  nozzles  against  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.  If  the  diameter  01  out 
nozzle  is  i  inches,  find  the  diameter  of  the  other  in  order  that  the  maximum 
power  may  be  developed.  If  the  head  on  the  nozzles  is  613  (eet  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  wheel  79  percent,  compute  the  horse-power  that  may  be 
expected. 

Art.  171.    Special  Forms  of  Wheels 

Numerous  varieties  of  the  water  wheels  above  described  have 
been  used,  but  the  variation  lies  in  mechanical  details  rather 
than  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  hydraulic  principles.  In 
order  that  a  wheel  may  be  a  success  it  must  furnish  power  as 
cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  steam  or  other  motors,  and  to  this 
end  compactness,  durability,  and  low  coat  of  installation  and 
maintenance  are  essential. 

A  variety  of  the  overshot  wheel,  called  the  back-pitch  wheel. 
hasbeenbuilt.in  which  the  water  is  introduced  on  the  back  instead 
of  on  the  front  of  the  wheel.  The  buckets  arc  hence  differently 
arranged  from  those  of  the  usual  form,  and  the  wheel  revolves 
also  in  an  opposite  direction.  One  of  the  largest  overshot  wheels 
ever  constructed  is  at  Laxey,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  is  72^  feet  in  diameter,  about  10  feet  in  width,  and 
fumisbes  about  150  horse-power,  which  is  used  for  pumping 
water  out  of  a  mine. 

A  breast  wheel  with  very  long  curved  vanes  extending  over 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  circumference  has  been  used  for  small  falls. 
the  water  entering  directly  from  the  penstock  without  impulse, 
so  that  the  action  is  that  of  weight  alone.  This  form  is  made  of 
iron  and  gives  a  high  efficiency. 

Undershot  wheels  with  curved  floats  for  use  in  the  open  cur- 
rent of  a  river  have  been  employed,  but  in  order  to  obtain  mucb 


power  they  require  to  be  large  in  size,  and  hence  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  with  other  forms.  The  great  amount  of  power 
wasted  in  aU  rivers  should,  however,  incite  inventors  to  devise 
wheels  that  can  economically  utilize  it.  Currents  due  to  the 
movement  of  the  tides  also  afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  inventive  talent. 

The  conical  wheel,  or  danaide,  is  an  ancient  form  of  down- 
ward-flow impulse  wheel,  in  which  the  water  approaches  the  axis 
as  it  descends,  and  thus  its  relative  motion  is  decreased  by  the 
centrifugal  force.  The  theory  of  this  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  an  inward-flow  impulse  wheel,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  hydraulic  reason  why  it  should  not  give  a  high  efficiency, 
Another  form  of  danaide  has  two  or  more  vertical  vanes  attached 
to  an  axis,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  conical  case  to  prevent  the 
lateral  escape  of  the  water. 

A  water-pressure  engine  is  a  hydraulic  motor  which  moves  under 
the  static  pressure  of  water  acting  against  a  piston  or  a  revolving 
disk.  The  piston  forms  are  reciprocating  in  motion  like  the  steam- 
engine  and  operate  in  the  same  way,  the  water  entering  and  leaving 
through  ports  which  are  opened  and  closed  hy  a  link  motion  con- 
nected with  the  piston-rod.  The  other  forms  give  rotary  motion 
directly  from  the  revolving  vanes  or  disks.  The  piston  engine  has 
been  employed  in  Germany  to  a  considerable  extent  to  drive  pumps 
for  draining  mines,  but  the  rotary  engine  has  not  been  widely  used, 
and  it  cannot  be  advantageously  arranged  to  deliver  a  high  power. 
On  account  of  the  incompressibility  of  water,  special  devices  for 
regulating  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves  are  necessary. 

Numerous  other  special  devices  for  utilizing  the  energy  of  water 
by  means  of  water  wheels  have  been  invented,  but  they  do  not  in- 
troduce any  new  hydraulic  principle.  The  efficiency  of  these  special 
forms  is  often  low  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  high  efficiency  is  only  obtained  after 
trials  extending  over  much  time,  such  trials  enabling  the  imper- 
fections to  be  discovered  and  rcmo\-ed.  The  formulas  for  hydraulic 
efficiency  deduced  in  the  preceding  pages  do  not  include  losses  due  to 
friction,  and  these  may  often  amount  to  lo  or  20  percent  of  the 
theoretic  energy,  so  that  due  allowance  for  them  should  be  made  in 
estimating  the  power  which  a  proposed  design  may  deliver. 
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Power  may  be  obtained  from  the  ocean  waves,  which  are  constantly 
rising  and  falling,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  wheek  and  levers,  and 
some  inventions  in  this  direction  have  given  fair  promise  of  success. 
One  in  operation  on  the  coast  of  England  about  1890  consisted  of  a 
large  buoy  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves  on  a  fixed  vertical 
shaft  fastened  in  the  rock  bottom.  As  the  buoy  moved  up  and  down 
it  operated  a  system  of  levers  and  wheels  which  drove  an  air-compressor, 
and  this  in  turn  ran  a  dynamo  that  generated  electric  power.  The  rise 
of  the  ocean  tide  also  affords  opportunity  for  impounding  water  which 
may  be  used  to  generate  power  when  the  tide  falls.  Plants  for  this 
purpose  are  to  be  located  along  tidal  rivers  where  opporttmities  for 
impounding  occur,  the  wheels  being  idle  during  the  rise  of  the  tide, 
and  in  operation  during  its  fall.  Owing  to  this  intermittent  gener- 
ation of  power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  its  storage,  so  that 
industries  using  it  may  be  in  continuous  operation. 

Prob.  171a.  A  wheel  using  10.5  cubic  meters  of  water  per  minute  under 
an  effective  head  of  23.4  meters  has  an  efficiency  of  75  percent  What  metric 
horse-power  does  it  deliver  ?    What  is  its  power  in  kilowatts  ? 

Prob.  1716.  A  breast  wheel  has  Ci  »  0.95,  ^  «  1.3  meters,  and  a  «  12^ 
If  its  diameter  is  3.5  meters,  compute  the  most  advantageous  niunber  of 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Prob.  171c.  An  inward-flow  impulse  wheel  has  4>  =  104°,  a  =  52°, 
and  13  =  12°,  its  inner  diameter  being  0.82  meters  and  its  outer  diameter 
1.22  meters.  If  this  wheel  uses  0.86  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second  under 
an  effective  head  of  7.9  meters,  compute  its  efficiency  and  its  probable  effec- 
tive horse-power. 

Prob.  17 Id.  A  pipe  3200  meters  long  and  40  centimeters  in  diameter 
delivers  water  through  two  nozzles  against  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.  When  the 
diameter  of  one  nozzle  is  5  centimeters,  find  the  diameter  of  the  other  nozzle 
in  order  that  the  energy  of  the  two  jets  may  be  a  maximum.  If  the  head 
on  the  nozzles  is  107  meters  and  the  efficiency  of  the  wheels  is  81  percent, 
compute  the  horse-power  which  the  wheels  will  deliver. 
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CHAPTER   14 

turbines 

Art.  172.    The  Reaction  Wheel 

The  reaction  wheel,  invented  by  Barker  about  1740,  consists 
of  a  number  of  hollow  arms  connected  with  a  hollow  vertical  shaft, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The  water  issues  from  the  ends  of  the 
arms  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  their  motion,  and  by 
the  dynamic  pressure  due  to  its  reaction 
the  energy  of  the  water  is  transformed  s^ 
into  useful  work.  Let  the  head  of  water 
CC  in  the  shaft  be  k ;  then  the  pressure- 
head  BB  which  causes  the  flow  from 
the  arms  is  greater  than  h,  on  account 
of  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  rota-, 
tion  of  the  wheel.  Let  ui  be  the  abso- 
lute velocity  of  the  exit  orifices,  and  V\ 
be  the  velocity  of  dischai^e  relative  to 
the  wheel ;  then,  as  shown  in  Art.  29, 
and  also  in  Art.  162, 


The  absolute  velocity  n  of  the  issuing 
water  now  is 


«i=  VzgA-l-Mi*- 


Fi«.  173. 


It  is  seen  at  once  that  the  eflBciency  can  never  reach  imity  unless 
»i  =  o,  which  requires  that  F|  =  «|.  This,  however,  can  only 
occur  when  Wi  =  00 ,  since  the  above  formula  shows  that  V\  must 
be  greater  than  «i  for  any  finite  values  of  h  and  U\.  To  de- 
duce an  expression  for  the  efficiency  the  work  of  the  wheel 
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W{h  -  Vi^/2g)  is  to  be  divided  by  the  theoretic  energ>'  of  the 
water  Wh,  and  this  gives 

2gk  Vi'~U]^         Vj  +  Ui 

which  shows,  as  before,  that  e  equals  unity  when  Vi  =  «i  =  oo . 
If  Vi  =  2Mi,  the  value  of  c  is  0.667  '•  if  ^^i  =  i^u  the  value  of  e 
is  reduced  to  0.50. 

This  investigation  indicates  that  the  efficiency  of  a  reaction 
wheel  increases  with  its  speed.  If  ni  be  the  area  of  the  exit  orifices 
and  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  water 
discharged  in  one  second  is  waiVi,  wTiich  becomes  infinite  when 
Vi  =  Ui  =  00 .  Nothing  approaching  this  can  be  realized,  and 
on  account  of  losses  due  to  friction,  a  very  high  speed  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  reaction  wheel,  indeed,  is  like  the  jet  propeller  in 
regard  to  efficiency  (Art.  186). 

To  consider  the  effect  of  friction  in  the  arms,  let  C|  be  the  coeffidoit 
of  velocity  {Chap.  7),  so  that 


Vi  =  ciV2gh  +  ui* 
Then  the  effective  work  of  the  wheel  is 


s 

and  the  corresponding  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is 


The  value  of  Mi,  which  renders  this 

Ml'  =     .-    — .  -  gh 
V  I  —  ci' 

and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  efficiency  to 

e  =  I  -  Vr^  (172). 

If  ci  =  1,  there  is  no  loss  in  friction,  and  iii  =  <»  and  e  =  i,  as  be- 
fore deduced.  If  c,  =  0.94,  the  advantageous  velocity  Mi  is  very  nearly 
VzgA,  and  e  is  0.66 ;  hence  the  influence  of  friction  in  diminishing  the 
efficiency  is  very  great.    In  order  to  make  Ci  large,  the  end  of  the  ann 
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where  the  water  enters  must  be  well  rounded  to  prevent  contraction, 
and  the  interior  surface  must  be  smooth.  If  the  inner  end  has  sharp, 
square  edges,  as  in  a  standard  tube  (Art.  78),  c,  is  0.S2,  and  e  is  0.43. 

The  reaction  wheel  is  not  now  used  as  a  hydraulic  motor  on  account 
of  its  low  efficiency.  Even  when  run  at  high  speeds  the  efficiency 
is  low  on  account  of  the  greater  friction  and  resistance  of  the  air. 
By  experiments  on  a  wheel  one  meter  in  diameter  under  a  head  of 
1.3  feet  Weisbach  found  a  maximum  efficiency  of  67  percent  when  the 
velocity  of  revolution  «(  was  VjgA-  When  «,  was  z VjgA,  the  efficiency 
was  nothing,  or  all  the  energy  was  consumed  in  frictional  resistances. 

The  reaction  wheel  is  here  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  turbines  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
charge varies  with  the  speed.  Although  sometimes  called  a  turbine, 
it  can  scarcely  be  properly  considered  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
hydraulic  motors. 

Prob.  172.  The  sum  of  the  exit  orifices  of  a  reaction  wheel  is  4.25 
square  inches,  their  radius  is  1.75  feet,  and  their  velocity  3;.:  feet,  per 
lecond.  Compute  the  head  necessary  to  furnish  1.6  horse-powers,  when 
(,  =  0.95. 

Art.  173.  Classification  of  Torbines 
A  turbine  wheel  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  water 
enters  around  the  entire  circumference  instead  of  upon  one  por- 
tion, so  that  all  the  moving  vanes  are  simultaneously  acted  upon 
by  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  water  as  it  changes  its  direction 
and  velocity.  The  turbine  was  invented  by  Fourneyron  in  1837, 
and  owing  to  its  compactness,  cheapness,  and  high  efSciency,  it 
has  largely  replaced  the  older  forms  of  water  wheels.  Turbines 
,  are  usually  horizontal  wheels,  and  like  the  imptilse  wheels  of  the 
last  chapter,  they  may  be  outward-flow,  inward-flow,  or  down- 
ward-flow, with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  water  passes 
through  them.  In  the  outward-fiow  t>pe  the  water  enters  the 
wheel  around  the  entire  inner  circumference  and  passes  out  around 
the  entire  outer  circumference  (Fig.  174A).  In  the  inward-flow 
type  the  motion  is  the  reverse  (Fig.  174f).  In  the  downward- 
flow  tjpe  the  water  enters  around  the  entire  upper  annular 
openings,  passes  downward  between  the  moving  vanes,  and 
leaves  through  the  lower  annulus  (Fig.  179(j).     In  all  cases 


,    and  J 

:s  the  ^^J 
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water  in  leaving  the  wheel  should  have  a  low  absolute  velocity,  so 
that  most  of  its  energy  may  be  surrendered  to  the  turbine  in  the 
form  of  useful  work. 

The  supply  of  water  to  a  turbine  is  regulated  by  a  gate  or 
gates,  which  can  partially  or  entirely  close  the  orifices  where  the 
water  enters  or  leaves.  The  guides  and  wheel,  with  the  gales 
and  the  surrounding  casings,  are  made  of  iron.  Numerous  forms 
with  different  kinds  of  gates  and  different  proportions  of  guides 
and  vanes  are  in  the  market.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes  from 
6  to  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  larger  sizes  are  built  for  spedal 
cases.  The  great  turbines  at  Niagara  are  of  the  outward-flow 
type,  the  inner  diameter  of  a  wheel  being  63  inches  and  each  twin 
turbine  furnishing  about  5000  horse-powers  (Art.  182).  The 
smaller  sizes  of  turbines  used  in  the  United  States  are  mostly  of 
the  inward-flow  type  or  of  a  combined  inward-  and  downward- 
flow  type. 

The  three  typical  classes  of  turbines  above  described  are  often 
called  by  the  names  of  those  who  first  invented  or  perfected  them; 
thus  the  outward-flow  is  called  the  Foumeyron,  the  inward-flow 
the  Francis,  and  the  downward-flow  the  Jonval  turbine.  There 
are  also  many  turbines  in  the  market  in  which  the  flow  is  a  com- 
bination of  inward  and  downward  motion,  the  water  entering 
horizontally  and  inward,  and  leaving  vertically,  the  vanes  being 
warped  surfaces.  The  usual  efficiency  of  turbines  at  full  gale 
is  from  70  to  85  percent,  although  90  percent  has  in  some  cases 
been  derived.  When  the  gate  is  partly  closed,  the  cfl^ciency  in 
genera!  decreases,  and  when  the  gate  opening  is  small,  it  becomes 
very  low.  This  is  due  to  the  loss  of  head  consequent  upon  the 
sudden  change  of  cross-section ;  and  therein  lies  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  turbine,  for  when  the  water  supply  is  low,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  utilize  all  the  power  available,  A  com- 
pilation of  turbine  tests  with  descriptions  of  the  various  forms 
of  wheels  has  been  made  by  Horton  and  issued  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Sur\'ey.* 

Another  classificalion  is  into  impulse  and  reaction  turbines. 

•  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper,  Nq.  i8o,  1906, 
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Tn  an  impulse  turbine  the  water  enters  the  wheel  with  a  velocity 
due  to  the  head  at  the  point  of  entrance,  just  as  it  does  from  the 
nozzle  which  drives  an  impulse  wheel  (Art.  168).  In  a  reaction 
turbine,  however,  the  velocity  of  the  entering  water  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  that  due  to  the  head  on  the  orifices  of  entrance, 
and,  as  in  the  reaction  wheel,  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  speed. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  reaction  turbine  the  static  pres- 
sure of  the  water  is  partially  transmitted  into  the  moving  wheel, 
provided  that  the  spaces  between  the  vanes  are  fully  filled.  Any 
turbine  may  be  made  to  act  either  as  an  impulse  or  a  reaction 
turbine.  If  it  be  arranged  so  that  the  water  passes  through  the 
vanes  without  filling  them,  it  is  an  impulse  turbine;  if  it  be 
placed  under  water,  or  if  by  other  means  the  flowing  water  is 
compelled  to  completely  fill  all  the  passages,  it  acts  as  a  reaction 
turbine.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  theory  of  the  reaction  turbine 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  impulse  turbine. 

Prob.  173.  If  the  efficiency  of  a  turbine  is  75  percent  when  delivering 
500D  horse-powers  under  a  head  of  136  feet,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  pass  through  it? 

Art.  174.    Reaction  Turbines 

A  reaction  turbine  is  driven  by  the  dynamic  pressure  of 
flowing  water  which  at  tie  same,  lime  may  be  under  a  certain 
degree  of  static  pres- 
sure. If  in  the  reaction 
wheel  of  Fig.  172  the 
arms  be  separated  from 
the  penstock  at  A,  and 
be  so  arranged  that  BA 
revolves  around  the  axb 
while  AC  is  stationary, 
the  resulting  apparatus 
may  be  called  a  reac- 
tion turbine.  The  static 
pressure  of  the  head  CC 
can  still  be  transmitted 
tlirough    the   arms,   so 


I 
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that,  as  in  the  reaction  wheel,  the  discharge  will  be  influenced 
by  the  speed  of  rotation.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
moving  part  is,  however,  Uke  that  of  an  impulse  wheel,  the 
vanes  being  set  between  two  annular  frames,  which  are  attached 


Fig.  1746. 


Fig.  I74f. 


by  arms  to  a  central  axis.  In  Fig.  174a  is  a  vertical  section 
showing  an  outward-flow  wheel  W  to  which  the  water  is 
brought  by  guides  G  from  a  fixed  penstock  P.  Between  the 
guides  and  the  wheel  there  is  an  annular  space  in  which  slides 
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an  annular  vertical  gate  E;  this  serves  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  when  it  is  entirely  depressed,  the  wheel  stops. 
Many  other  forms  of  gates  are,  however,  used  in  the  different 
styles  of  turbines  found  in  the  market. 

In  Figs.  1746  and  174c  are  given  horizontal  and  vertical  sec- 
tions of  both  the  outward-  and  the  inward-flow  types,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  guides  and  vanes.  The  fixed  guide  passages 
which  lead  the  water  from  the  penstock  are  marked  G,  while  the 
moving  wheel  is  marked  l-l-'.  It  is  seen  that  the  water  is  intro- 
duced around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  hence 
the  quantity  supplied,  and  likewise  the  power,  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  impulse  wheels  of  the  last  chapter. 

In  order  that  the  static  pressure  may  be  transmitted  into  the 
wheel  it  is  placed  under  water,  as  in  Fig.  174a,  or  the  exit  orifices 
are  partially  closed  by  gates,  or 
the  air  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing thera  by  some  other  device. 

In  Fig.  174d  a  Leffcl  turbine 
,  of  the  inward-flow  type  is  illus- 
trated, the  arrows  showing  the 
direction  of  the  water  as  it  enters 
and  leaves.  The  wheel  itself  is 
not  visible,  it  being  within  the 
inclosing  case  through  which  the 
si-ater  enters  by  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  guides.  In  Fig.  174c 
is  shown  a  view  of  a  Hunt  tur- 
bine, which  is  also  of  theinward- 
and  downward-flow  type.  In 
both  cases  the  guides  are  seen 
with  the  small  shaft  for  moving 
the  gates,  these  being  partly  raised 
in  Fig.  174e.  The  flange  at  the 
base  of  the  guides  serves  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  entire  apparatus  upon  the  floor  of  the 
inclosing  penstock,  which  is  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of 
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the  head  bay.  The  cylinder  below  the  flange,  commonly  caLed 
a  draft-tube,  carries  away  the  water  from  the  wheel,  and  the 
level  of  the  tail  water  should  stand  a  little  higher  than  its 
lower  rim  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  and  thus  in- 
sure that  the  wheel  may  act  as  a  reaction  turbine.  Iron  pen- 
stocks are  frequently  used  instead  of  wooden  ones,  and  for  the 
pure  outward-  and  inward-flow  tjpes  the  wheel  is  often  placed 
.  below  the  level  of  the  tail  race. 

Turbines  are  sometimes  placed   vertically  on   a   horizontal 
shaft.     Fig.  174/  shows  twin  Eureka  turbines  thus  arranged  in 


an  inclosing  iron  casing.  The  water  enters  through  a  lat^ 
pipe  attached  to  the  cylinder  opening,  and  having  filled  the 
cylindrical  casing,  it  passes  through  the  guides,  turns  the  wheels, 
and  escapes  by  the  two  elbows.  Large  twin  vertical  turbines  fur- 
nishing 1200  horse-powers  have  been  installed  at  Niagara  Fallj 
by  the  James  LeSel   Company. 

All  reaction  turbines  will  act  as  impulse  turbines  wben  from 
any  cause  the  passages  between  the  vanes,  or  buckets,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  are  not  filled  with  water.  In  this  case  the 
"  theory  of  their  action  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  impulse  wheels 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  In  Arts.  175-178  reaction  turbines 
of  the  simple  outward-  and  inward-flow  types  will  be  discussed. 
the  downward-flow  t>'pe  being  reserved  for  special  description 
in  Art.  179. 

Prob.  174.  Consult  Engineering  Record,  Feb.  5.  i8q8,  and  describe 
methods  of  regulating  the  speed  of  turbines. 


Flow  through  Reaction  Tiirbin 

Art.  175.  Flow  through  Reaction  Turbines 
The  discharge  through  an  impulse  turbine,  like  that  for  an 
impulse  wheel,  depends  only  on  the  area  of  the  guide  orifices  and 
the  effective  head  upon  them,  or  q  =av  =  aV2gli.  In  a  re- 
action turbine,  however,  the  discharge  is  influenced  by  the  speed 
of  revolution,  as  in  the  reaction  wheel,  and  also  by  the  areas  of 
the  entrance  and  exit  orifices.  To  find 
an  expression  for  this  discharge  let  the 
wheel  be  supposed  to  be  placed  below 
the  surface  of  the  tail  water,  as  in  Fig. 
175.  Let  //  be  the  total  head  between 
the  upper  water  level  and  that  in  the 
tail  race,  Hi  the  pressure-head  on  the  exit 
orifices,  and  H  the  pressure-head  at  the 
gate  opening  as  indicated  by  a  piezom- 
eter supposed  to  be  there  inserted.  Let 
«i  and  u  be  ihc  velocities  of  the  wheel  at 
the  exit  and  entrance  circumference,  which  have  radii  n  and  r 
(Fig.  1746).  Let  Vi  and  V  be  the  relative  velocities  of  exit  and 
entrance,  and  Vo  be  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  as  it 
leaves  the  guides  and  enters  the  wheel;  the  entering  velocity  vo 
may  be  less  or  greater  than  Vs^//,  depending  upon  the  value 
of  the  pressure-head  U.  Let  Uj,  a,  and  an  be  the  areas  of  the 
orifices  normal  to  the  directions  of  K,,  V.  and  Vo-  Now,  neglect- 
ing all  losses  of  friction  between  the  guides,  the  theorem  of 
Art. 31,  that  pressure-head  plus  velocity-head  equals  the  total 
head,  gives  the  equation 


Fig.  175. 


n+'- 


2g 


-h  +  II, 


Also,  neglecting  the  friction  and  foam  in  the  buckets,  the  corre- 
sponding theorem  of  Art.  162  gives 


Hi- 


V,-      u.^               F'       m' 
-JlJ._'iL  =  ^  +  i JL 

Adding  these  equations,  the  pressure-heads  H\  and  H  disappear, 
and  there  results  the  formula 
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Now,  since  the  buckets  are  fully  filled,  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  g,  passes  in  each  second  through  each  of  the  areas  ai, 
a,  and  aoy  and  hence  the  three  velocities  through  these  areas  have 
the  respective  values, 

Gi  a  do 

Introducing  these  values  into  the  formula  (175)i,  solving  for  q, 
and  multiplying  by  a  coefficient  c  to  account  for  losses  in  leakage 
and  friction,  the  discharge  per  second  is 

q  =  c     — (l/5)j 

J ±+-L 

This  is  the  formula  for  the  flow  through  a  reaction  turbine  when 
the  gate  is  fully  raised.  The  reasoning  applies  to  an  inward-flow 
as  well  as  to  an  outward-flow  wheel.  In  an  outward-flow  turbine 
u\  is  greater  than  «,  and  consequently  the  discharge  increases 
with  the  speed ;  in  an  inward-flow  turbine  U\  is  less  than  u,  and 
consequently  the  discharge  decreases  as  the  speed  increases. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  c  will  usually  vary  with  the  head,  and 
also  with  the  size  of  the  areas  Ji,  j,  and  (Zq-  When  a  turbine  has  been 
tested  by  the  methods  of  Arts.  147-150,  and  the  areas  have  been  meas- 
ured, the  values  of  c  for  different  speeds  may  be  computed.  For 
example,  take  the  outward-flow  Boyden  turbine,  tests  of  which  at  full 
gate  are  given  in  Art.  150.  The  measured  dimensions  and  angles  of 
this  wheel  are  as  follows : 

Outer  radius  of  wheel  ''i  =  3-3167  feet 
Inner  radius  of  wheel  r  =  2.6630  feet 

Outer  radius  of  guide  case  ro  =  2.591 1  feet 

Outer  depth  of  buckets  (/i  =  0.722  feet 

Inner  depth  of  buckets  d  =  0.741  feet 

Outer  area  of  buckets  a\  =  4.61  square  feet 

Inner  area  of  buckets  a  =  12.12  square  feet 

Outer  area  of  guide  orifices  oo  =  4.76  square  feet 

Exit  angle  of  buckets  )3=  13.5  degrees 

Entrance  angle  of  buckets  <^  =  90  degrees 

Entrance  angle  of  guides  «  =  24  degrees 
Number  of  buckets  52,  number  of  guides,  32 
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Inserting  in  the  above  formula  the  values  of  Oi,  a,  and  Oo,  placing  for 
-»' its  value  (^»iV)'  {fi—r'^),  where  iV  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  it  reduces  to 

5  =  3.44tV!g/i  +  o.04  8iV' 
From  this  the  value  of  c  may  be  computed  for  each  of  the  seven  exper- 
iments, and  the  following  tabulation  shows  the  results,  the  first  four 
columns  gi\Hng  the  number  of  the  experiment,  the  observed  head,  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  discharge  in  cubic  feel  per  second. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  theoretic  discbarge  computed  from  the 
alxive  formula,  taking  the  coefficient  as  unity,  and  the  last  column 
is  derived  by  dividing  the  observed  discharge  q  by  the  theoretic  dis- 
charge Q.    The  discrepancy  of  5  or  6  percent  is  smaller  than  might 


be  expected,  s: 


e  the  formula  does  not  consider  frictional  resistances- 
Q 


A  satisfactory  formula  for  the  discharge  through  a  turbine  when 
the  gate  is  partly  depressed  is  difficult  to  deduce,  because  the  loss  of 
head  which  then  results  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  experi- 
mental coefficients  similar  to  those  given  in  Art.  92  for  the  sliding  gate 
in  a  water  pipe,  and  the  values  of  these  for  turbines  are  not  known. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  for  each  particular  gate  opening  the  dis- 
charge is  given  by  1 — t-. — li r 

in  which  m  depends  upon  the  areas  of  the  orifices  and  the  height  to 
which  the  gate  is  raised.  For  instance,  in  the  tests  of  the  above  Boy- 
den  turbine  the  mean  value  of  m  for  full  gate  opening  is  3.15.  but  when 
the  gate  was  only  six-tenths  open,  its  value  was  2.81,  and  when  the 
gate  was  two-tenths  open,  its  value  was  1.36,  Each  form  and  size  of 
reaction  turbine  has  its  own  values  of  m,  depending  upon  the  area  of  its 
orifices,  and  when  these  have  been  determined,  a  turbine  may  be  used 
as  a  water  meter  to  measure  the  discharge  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision. 
Prob.  17.5.  Consult  Francis' Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  pp.  67-7S, 
and  compute  the  coefficient  m  for  experiments  30  and  31  on  the  ceiiter-vent 
fioott  turbine. 
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Aht.  176.    Theory  of  Reaction  Turbines 


The  theory  of  reaction  turbines  may  be  said  to  include  two 
problems:  first,  given  all  the  dimensions  of  a  turbine  and  the 
head  under  which  it  works,  to  determine  the  maximum  etEciency. 
and  the  corresponding  speed,  discharge,  and  power ;  and  second, 
having  given  the  head  and  the  quantity  of  water,  to  design  a 
turbine  of  high  efficiency.  This  article  deals  only  with  the  first 
problem,  and  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  cannot  be 
fully  solved  theoretically,  even  for  the  best-conditioned  wheels, 
on  account  of  losses  in  foam,  friction,  and  leakage.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  limited  to  the  case  of  full  gate,  since  when  the  gate 
is  partially  depressed,  a  loss  of  energy  results  from  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  entering  water. 

The  notation  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  Chaps.  11 
and  12.  and  as  shown  in  Figs.  174&  and  I74ir;  the  reasoning  will 
apply  to  both  outward-  and  inward-flow  turbines.  Let  r  be  the 
radius  of  the  circumference  where  the  water  enters  the  wheel  and 
ri  that  of  the  circumference  where  it  leaves,  let  u  and  Ui  be  the 
corresponding  velocities  of  revolution ;  then  un  =  Uir.  Let  fo 
be  the  absolute  velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  guides 
and  enters  the  wheel,  and  V  its  velocity  of  entrance  relative  to  the 
wheel;  let  a  be  the  approach  angle  and  0  the  entrance  angle 
which  these  velocities  make  with  the  direction  of  u.  At  the  exit 
circumference  let  Vi  be  the  relative  velocity  with  which  the  water 
leaves  the  guides,  and  Vi  its  absolute  velocity ;  let  &  be  the  exit 
angle  which  Vi  makes  with  this  circumference.  Let  uo.  a,  and  Oi 
be  the  areas  of  the  guide  orifices,  the  entrance,  and  the  exit  orifices 
of  the  wheel,  respectively,  measured  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tions of  I'o,  V.  and  V,.  Let  d,,,  d,  and  di  be  the  depths  of  these 
orifices;   when  the  gate  is  fully  raised,  da  becomes  equal  to  d. 

The  areas  Hq.  o.  fli.  neglecting  the  thickness  of  the  guides  and 
vanes,  and  taking  the  gate  as  fully  open,  have  the  values 
flo  =  2-Trd  sina         a  =  27rrdam.4>         O]  =  sTTidi  stn 
and  since  these  areas  are  fully  filled  with  water. 

q  =  Vo-  2trrd  sina  =  V  ■  i-nrd  sin^  =  Ki  ■  Sfirfi  sinjS  (I76h 


;uides  aa^l 
lies    ^^^1 
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These  relations,  together  with  the  fonnulas  of  the  last  article 
and  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  paraUelograms  of  velocities, 
include  the  entire  theory  of  the  reaction  turbine. 

In  order  that  the  efficiency  of  the  turbine  may  be  as  high  as 
possible  the  water  must  enter  tangentially  to  the  vanes,  and  the 
absolute  velocity  of  the  issuing  water  must  be  as  small  as  possible. 
The  first  condition  will  be  fulfilled  when  u  and  uo  are  proportional 
to  the  sines  of  the  angles  <t>  —  "  and  <f>.  The  second  will  be  se- 
cured by  making  U\  =  Vi  in  the  parallelogram  at  exit,  as  then 
the  diagonal  I'l  becomes  \'ery  small.  Hence 
u  _  sm{4>  -  «)  „  _  1/ 


sin0 


(176): 
order  that  the 


are  the  two  conditions  which  should  obtain 

hydraulic  efficiency  may  be  a  maximum. 

Now  making  V,  =  Uj  in  the  third  quantity  of  (176)i  and 

equating  it  to  the  first,  there  results 

Ml        rd  sin«  J  u       r'd  sinn 

=     ,     ■   ^  and  5— r-5 

Vo      fidi  smp  Vo     Ti  a  sinp 

Also  making  V,  =  Ui  in  (175)i  and  substituting  for  V^  its  value 

«'  +  So'  —  2(«fo  cosK  from  the  triangle  at  A  between  »  and  Vo, 

there  is  foimd  the  important  relation 

uvo.cos(i  =  gh  (176)) 

which  gives  another  condition  between  u  and  Va-     The  velocity 

P01  with  which  the  water  enters,  hence  depends  upon  the  speed  of 

the  wheel  as  well  as  upon  the  head  h. 

Thus  three  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities  u  and 

Vo  have  been  deduced  for  the  case  of  maximum  hydraulic  efficiency, 

namely, 


_  si"(^  ~  ") 


T^d  sin™ 


COSdl 


Po         stn0  Vo     rrdi  sin/ 

If  the  values  of  the  \'elocities  u  and  vo  be  found  from  the  first  and 
third  equations,  they  arc 

u)  ^    /       gk  sin^ 

Vcos«sin(^-«) 


I 

4 


the  first  of  which  is  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  circumference 
where  the  water  enters,  and  the  second  is  the  absolute  velocity 
with  which  the  water  leaves  the  guides  and  enters  the  wheel. 
In  order,  however,  that  these  expressions  may  be  correct,  the 
first  and  second  values  of  «/i»o  must  also  be  equal,  and  hence 
sinf0-a)  ^  f'rfsin« 
sin^  ri'di  sin^ 


(176), 


which   is   the   necessary   relation   between   the  dimensions   and 
angles  of  the  wheel  in  order  that  this  theory  may  apply. 

For  a  turbine  so  constructed  and  running  at  Ihe  advantageous 
speed  the  theoretic  hydraulic  efhciency  is 

2gh  gh 

and  substituting  for  Ki  its  value  in  terms  of  u  from  {176)t,  and 
having  regard  to  (176)6,  this  becomes 
d  , 


di 


tana  taoj^ 

e  conditions  i 
ind  is  yt  =  wghc. 


(176), 
q  =  QoVo,  and  lastly 


The  discharge  under  the  s: 
the  work  of  the  wheel  per  s 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  that  the  general  problem  of 
investigating  a  given  turbine  cannot  be  solved  theoretically,  unless 
it  be  so  built  as  to  approximately  s&tisfy  the  condition  in  (176)6. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  discussed  by  the  formulas  deduced.  Even 
then  no  very  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  numerical 
values,  since  the  formulas  do  not  take  into  account  the  loss  by  friction 
and  that  of  leakage.  To  determine  the  actual  efhcicncy,  best  speed, 
and  power  of  a  given  turbine,  the  only  way  is  to  actually  test  it  by  the 
method  described  in  Art.  149.  The  above  formulas  are,  however, 
of  great  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  design  of  turbines.  More 
exact  formulas,  from  a  theoretical  standpoint, may  be  derived  by  using 
the  condition  F,  =  Wi  cos;3  instead  of  K,  =  «i  to  determine  the  exit 
velocity  Vi  {Art.  108),  but  these  are  very  complex  in  form,  and  numeri- 
cal values  computed  from  them  differ  hut  little  from  those  found  from 
the  formulas  here  established. 

When  the  coefficient  of  discharge  of  a  turbine  is  knonii  (.\rl. 
175),  the  advantageous  speed  and  corresponding  discharge  may  he 
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closely  computed.  For  this  purpose  the  condition  m,  =  I",  =g.'ai  is 
to  be  used.  Inserting  in  this  the  value  of  q  from  (175)j  and  solving 
for  Ml.  there  is  found 

„  - f°  •  'gl' 


which  gives  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  circumference  where  the 
water  leaves  the  wheel,  and  then  by  {175)s  the  discharge  can  be  ob- 
tained. As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  Holyoke  test  No.  275,  where 
r,  =  273  inches,  r  =  21J  inches,  A  =  23.8  feet,  a,,  =  2.066,  a  =  5.526, 
0(  =  1.949  square  feet,  a  =  25!°,  if>  =  90°,  ^  =  ii3°.  Assuming 
f  =  0.95,  as  the  turbine  is  similar  to  that  investigated  in  the  last 
article,  the  above  formula  gives  «i  =  31.24  feet  per  second,  which  cor- 
responds to  130  revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  agrees  well  with  the 
actual  number  138.  The  efficiency  found  by  the  test  at  that  speed  was 
0.79,  which  is  a  very  much  less  value  than  the  above  theoretic  formula 
gives,  since  this  formula  was  derived  without  taking  into  account  the 
friction  losses  within  and  without  the  wheel. 

Prob.  176.  For  the  case  of  the  last  problem  r  =  4.67,  r,  =  3.95, 
d  =  i.oi,  d,  =  1.23,  h  "  13.4  feet,  «  =  q°.5i  <^  =  iit)°,  /S  =  11°.  Compute 
the  areas  On.  0.  oi,  and  the  advantageous  speed.  Compute  also  the  velocity 
wilh  which  the  water  enters  the  wheel. 


Art.  177.    Design  of  Reaction  Turbines 

The  design  of  an  outward-  or  inward-flow  turbine  for  a  given 
head  and  discharge  includes  the  determination  of  the  dimensions 
r,  fi,  d,  d,,  and  the  angles  u.  0,  and  0.  These  may  be  selected  in 
very  many  different  ways,  and  the  formulas  of  the  last  article 
furnish  a  guide  how  to  make  a  selection  so  as  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

First,  it  is  seen  from  (176)n  that  the  approach  angle  «  and  the 
exit  angle  0  should  be  small,  but  that,  as  in  other  wheels,  ^  has 
a  greater  influence  than  a.  However.  0  must  usually  be  greater 
for  an  inward-flow  than  for  an  outward-flow  wheel  in  order  to 
make  the  orifices  of  exit  of  sufficient  size.  For  the  entrance  angle 
if>  a  good  value  is  90°,  and  in  this  case  the  velocity  « is  always  that 
due  to  one-half  the  head,  as  seen  from  (176)4.    The  radii  r  and  rt 
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should  not  differ  too  much,  as  then  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
flowing  water  and  the  moving  wheel  would  be  large.  It  is  also 
seen  that  the  efficiency  is  increased  by  making  the  exit  dept)i  di 
greater  than  the  entrance  depth  d,  but  usually  these  cannot  greatly 
differ,  and  are  often  taken  equal. 

Secondly,  it  is  seen  that  the  dimensions  and  angles  should  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  formula  (176)6,  since  if  this  be  not  the  case 
losses  due  to  impact  at  entrance  will  occiu*  which  will  render  the 
other  formulas  of  little  value. 

As  a  nimierical  illustration  let  it  be  required  to  design  an  out- 
ward-flow reaction  turbine  which  shall  use  120  cubic  feet  per  second 
under  a  head  of  18  feet  and  make  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Let 
the  entrance  angle  ^  be  taken  at  90^,  then  from  formula  (176)4  the 
advantageous  velocity  of  the  inner  drcimiference  is 

u  =  V32.16X  18  =  24.06  feet  per  second, 

and  hence  the  inner  radius  of  the  wheel  is 

r  =  ^XH'°^  =  2.298  feet. 

2irX    100 

Now  let  the  outer  radius  of  the  wheel  be  3  feet,  and  also  let  the 
depths  d  and  di  be  equal ;  then  from  (176)8 

^^=f^*= 0.5866 

tana      \3.ooo/ 

If  the  approach  angle  a  be  taken  as  30°,  the  value  of  the  exit  angle 
/8  to  satisfy  this  equation  is  19°  48',  and  from  (176)e  the  hydraulic 
eflBciency  is  0.899.  1^  however,  a  be  24°,  the  value  of  i^  is  i?  15**  08' 
and  the  hydraulic  efficiency  is  0.941 ;  these  values  of  a  and  P  will 
hence  be  selected. 

The  depth  (f  is  to  be  chosen  so  that  the  given  quantity  of  water 
may  pass  out  of  the  guide  orifices  with  the  proper  velocity.  This 
velocity  is,  from  (176)4, 

I'o  =  24.06/cos  24°  =  26.34  feet  per  second; 
and  hence  the  area  of  the  guide  orifices  should  be 

oo  =  120/26.34  =  4.556  square  feet, 
from  which  the  depth  of  the  orifices  and  wheel  is 

d  =  4.556/ 2irr  sin  24°  =  0.776  feet. 


Guides  and  Vai 
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s  the  velocities  V  and  Vi,  with  the  c 


As  a  check  on  the  computations  t 

responding  areas  a  and  Cn,  may  be  found,  and  d  be  again  determined 

in  two  ways.    Thus, 

V  =  Tiosia  24°  =  10.71  I''i  =  Wi  =  «ri/r  =  31.42  feet  per  second. 

a  =  lao/iayi  =  11,204  ai=  120/31.42  =  3.820  square  feet. 

d  =  ii.zo4/2irr  =  0.776  rfi  =  3.820/ 2irfi  sin|9  =  0.776  feet. 

And  this  completes  the  preliminary  design,  which  should  now  be  re- 
vised so  that  the  several  areas  may  not  include  the  thickness  of  the 
guides  and  vanes  (Art,  178). 

Although  the  hydraulic  efficiency  of  this  reaction  turbine  is  94 
percent,  the  practical  efficiency  wilt  probably  not  exceed  80  percent. 
About  2  percent  of  the  total  work  will  be  lost  in  axle  friction.  The 
losses  due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  passing  through  the  guides 
and  vanes,  together  with  that  of  the  wheel  revolving  in  water,  and  per- 
haps also  a  loss  in  leakage,  n-ill  probably  amount  to  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  work.  All  of  these  losses  influence  the  advantageous 
velocity,  so  that  a  test  would  be  likely  to  show  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency would  obtain  for  a  speed  somewhat  less  than  100  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Prob,  177.  Design  an  inward-flow  reaction  turbine  which  shall  use 
120  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  18  feet  while  making 
100  revolutions  per  minute,  taking  ^  =  68",  a  —  10°,  and  /i  =  it".  Also 
taking  0  =  75°,  «  =  15°,  and  (i  =  20°. 

Art.  178.  Guides  and  Vanes 
The  discussions  in  the  last  two  articles  have  neglected  the 
thickness  of  the  guides  and  vanes.  As  these,  however,  occupy 
a  considerable  space,  a  more  correct  investigation  will  here  be 
made  to  take  them  into  account.  Let  /  be  the  thickness  of  a 
guide  and  «  their  number,  /i  the  thickness  of  a  vane  and  «i  their 
number.  Then  the  areas  u«,  11,  and  oj  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Vo,  V.  and  V\  are  strictly 

flo  =  (z-n-f  sina  —  nt)d  a  =  (27rr  sin0  —  niti)d 

ai(2trri  sinyS  —  it,l,)di 
and  the  expressions  for  the  discharge  In  (176)i  are 
oVo  =  aV  =  aiVi 
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and,  since  Vi  equals  Wi,  these  give 


also,  the  necessary  condition  in  (17ti)s  becomes 
sin(i/>  — «)  _  a  or 
smit>  flifi 

and  the  greatest  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the  turbine  when  running 
at  the  advantageous  speed  is  given  by 

^_^      .ri'sili(.»-.)5lii'ig 

in  which,  of  course,  sin(^  —  a)/  sin  ^  may  be  replaced  b>-  its 
equivalent  aor/aifi.  The  advantageous  speed  is,  as  before,  given 
by  formula  (176)( 

To  discuss  a  special  case,  let  the  example  of  the  last  article  be 
again  taken.  An  outward-flow  turbine  is  to  be  designed  to  use  no 
cubic  feet  of  water  under  a  head  of  18  feet  while  making  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  the  gate  being  fully  opened.  The  preliminary  ; 
design  has  furnished  the  values  r  =  2.298  feet,  ^i  =  3.000  feet,  d  —  d^  >=  !| 
0.766  feet,  -^  =  90°,  «  =  24°,  ^  =  15°  08'.  It  is  now  required  to 
revise  these  so  that  24  guides  and  36  vanes  maybe  introduced.  Eadi 
of  these  will  be  made  one-half  an  inch  thick,  but  on  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  the  vanes  will  be  thinned  or  rounded  so  as  to  pre- 
vent shock  and  foam  that  might  be  caused  by  the  entering  water 
impinging  against  their  ends  (see  Fig.  182e).  If  the  radii  and  angles 
remain  unchanged,  the  effect  of  the  vanes  will  be  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  wheel,  which  is  now  0.702  feet  wide  and  0.776  feet 
deep.  As  these  are  good  proportions,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  keep 
the  depth  and  the  radii  unchanged,  and  to  see  how  the  angles  and  the 
eflBciency  will  be  affected. 

Since  the  vanes  are  to  be  thinned  at  the  inner  circumference, 
the  area  a  is  unaltered  and  its  value  is  simply  2vrd  sin^.  Hence 
(j>  remains  90°  and  V  is  unchanged.  This  requires  that  the  area  a 
should  remain  the  same  as  before.  The  area  ii|  is  also  the  same,  as 
its  value  is  g/ui.     Accordingly  the  equations  result 


4.556  =  U' 


-  24/)  d         3.820  =  (2  jTTi  sin^  —  36(1)  d; 
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in  which  a  and  fi  are  alone  unknown.     Inserting  the  numerical  values 
and  solving,  a  =  2&°  id'  and  j3  =  19°  55',  both  being  increased  by  i 
about  4s°.    The  efficiency  is  now  fount!  to  be  0.898,  a  decrease  of  | 
0.043,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  guides  and  vanes. 

The  efficiency  may  be  slightly  raised  by  making  the  outer  depth 
(Vi  greater  than  the  inner  depth  d.  For  instance,  let  d^  =  0.816 
while  d  remains  0.776;  then  ^  is  found  to  be  19°  06',  and  e  =  0.906. 
But  another  way  is  to  thin  down  the  vanes  at  the  exit  circumference 
and  thus  maintain  the  full  area  Oi  with  a  small  angle  ff.  If  this  be 
done  in  the  present  case  di  may  be  kept  at  0.776  feet,  ^  be  reduced 
to  about  16°,  and  the  efficiency  will  then  be  about  0.91  or  0.93. 

No  particular  curve  for  the  guides  and  vanes  is  required,  but  il  ' 
must  be  such  as  to  be  tangent  to  the  circumferences  at  the  designated 
angles.  The  area  between  two  vanes  on  any  cross-section  normal 
to  the  direction  of  the  velocity  should  also  not  be  greater  than  the  area 
at  entrance ;  in  order  to  secure  this  vanes  are  frequently  made  much 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  (see  Fig.  182e). 

Prob.  178.  Find  the  advantageous  speed  and  the  probable  discharge 
and  power  oF  the  turbine  designed  above  when  under  a  head  of  50  feet. 


In  Fig.  179.1 J      -y— 

icmi-vertical  I          \    ^    / ,,    ^      . 

o(  the  guide  L_/^^^ 

eel  passages,       Ir       t i     '  V 


Art.  179.     DowmvARD-FLOw  TcRBraES 
Downward-  or  parallel-flow  turbine  are  those  in  which  the 
water  passes  through  the  wheel  without  changing  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  revolu-     j. 

tion.     In  Fig.  179ii       I  "; ? 

is   a    semi-vertical       l  \         / ,, 

section  o 
and  wheel  p 
and  also  a  develop- 
ment of  a  portion  ^' 
of  a  cylindrical  section  showing  the  inner  arrangement.     The  \ 
formula  for  the  discharge  can  be  adapted   to  this  by  making 
»i  =  ».     In  this  turbine  there  is  no  action  of  centrifugal  force, 
so  that  the  relative  exit  velocity  Vi  is  equal  to  the  relative  en- 
trance velocity  V. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  turbine  is  that  it  can  be 
set  some  distance  above  the  tail  race  and  still  obtain  the  power 


due  to  the  total  fall.     This  distance  cannot  exceed  34  feet,  the 

height  of  the  water  barometer,  and  usually  it  does  not  exceed 
35  feet.  Fig.  179A  shows  in  a  dia- 
grammatic way  a  cross-section  of  the 
penstock  P,  the  guide  passages  G, 
the  wheel  W,  and  the  air-tight  draft 
tube  T,  from  which  the  water  cs- 
Ao        i  capes  by  a  gale  E  to  the  tail  race. 

The  pressure*head  Hi  on  the  exit 
orifice  is  here  negative,  so  that  the 
air  pressure  equivalent  to  this  head 
_  _  is  added  to  the  water  pressure  in 

®^  /^^®        1^1  ]  the  penstock,  and  hence  the  discharge 

through  the  guides  occurs  as  if  the 
wheel  were  set  at  the  level  of  the  tail 
race.  Strictly  speaking,  a  vacuum, 
or  less  complete,  is  formed  just 
below  the  wheel  into  which  the  water 
drops  with  a  low  absolute  velocity. 
having  surrendered  to  the  wheel 
nearly  all  its  energy.      Draft  tubes 

are  also  often  used  with  inward-flow  turbines  when  these  are  set 

above  the  tail  race. 

Let  h  be  the  total  head  between  the  water  levels  in  the  head  and 
tail  races,  Ao  the  depth  of  the  entrance  orifices  of  the  wheel  below  the 
upper  level,  hi  the  vertical  height  of  the  wheel,  and  Aj  the  height  of  the 
exit  orifices  above  the  tail  race;  so  that  A  =  Ao-l-A,-fAi.  Let  H  and 
//,  be  the  heads  which  measure  the  absolute  pressures  at  the  entrance 
and  exit  orifice  of  the  wheel,  and  A,  the  height  of  the  water  barometer. 
Let  v^  be  the  absolute  velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  guides 
and  enters  the  vanes,  and  V  and  F,  the  relative  velocities  at  entrance 
and  exit.    Then  from  the  theorem  of  energy  in  steady  flow  (Art.  31), 

^  =  n{K  +  h-H) 

F,»=I^  +  2g{A,  +  £r-ff,) 
Adding  these  two  equations  there  results 

i^'-P+K,»  =  2g(Ao  +  A,  +  A.-fli} 


Fig.  1796 


-  Hi  is  equal  to  Aj,  and  hence 


'2gh 


e  same  as  (175}i  if  «  be  made  equal 


:o  U|,  and  hence 
down  ward -flow 
and  Hi,  as  also  the 


This  formula  is  th 

all  the  formulas  o 

reaction  turbine  by  making  equal  the  velocities 

radii  r  and  r,. 

Let  r  be  the  mean  radius  and  u  the  mean  velocity  of  the  entrance 
and  exit  orifices  of  the  wheel,  let  rf  be  the  width  of  the  entrance  orifices 
and  ^1  that  of  the  exit  orifices.  Let  a  be  the  approach  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  entering  water  makes  with  that  of  the  velocity  u, 
or  the  angle  which  the  guides  make  with  the  upper  plane  of  the  wheel 
(Fig.  179a);  let  <^  be  the  entrance  angle  which  the  vanes  make  with 
that  plane,  and  /3  the  acute  exit  angle  which  they  make  with  the  lower 
plane.  Then  the  values  of  the  advantageous  velocity  u  and  the  enter- 
ing velocity  v^  are 


-  is* 


sin  (^  -  a) 


'  =  V= 


gAsin^ 


and  the  necessary  relation  between  the  angles  of  the  vanes  and  the 
dunensions  of  the  wheel  is 


[ 


while  the  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the  turbine  is 

e=  I  —  z  ~  - — ^^  =  1 tanxtanlp 

J]    cosa  di 

To  these  equations  is  to  be  added  the  condition  that  the  pressure- 
head  Hi  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  a  vacuum,  and  on  account  of  air 
leakage  it  must  be  practically  greater ;  thus 

i?i  >  o    and    At  <  A. 

that  is,  the  height  of  the  wheel  orifices  above  the  tail  race  must  be 
less  than  the  height  of  the  water  barometer. 

As  an  example  of  design,  let  <i>  =  go"  and  n  =  ,?o°.  Then  «  = 
V^A,  or  the  velocity  due  to  one-half  the  head ;  and  it  =  VjjgA,  or  a 
elocity  due  to  two-thirds  of  the  head.  From  the  above  formulas, 
taking  rfi  =  jd,  the  value  of  yS  is  22°  jS'  and  the  efficiency  is  found  to 
be  0.92.    This  value  will  be  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  guides  and 
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vanes,  as  well  as  by  friction,  so  that  perhaps  not  more  than  0.80  will 
be  obtained  in  practice. 

Prob.  179.  .\  downward -flow  turbine  with  draft  tube  has  its  erii 
orifices  7.5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tail  race,  and  il  uses  S7  cubic  feel 
of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  75  feet.  What  horse-power  will  this 
turbine  deliver  when  its  efficiency,  as  measured  by  the  friction  brake,  b  76 
percent  ? 

Art.  ISO.     Impulse  Turbines 

Whenever  a  turbine  is  so  arranged  that  the  channels  between 
the  vanes  are  not  fally  filled  with  water,  it  ceases  to  act  as  a 
reaction  turbine  and  becomes  an  impulse  turbine.  A  turbine 
set  above  the  level  of  the  tail  race  becomes  an  impulse  turbine 
when  the  gate  is  partially  lowered,  unless  the  gates  are  arranged 
so  as  to  cover  the  exit  orifices  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  in  front 
of  the  entrance  orifices. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  guides  in  an 
impulse  turbine  is  simply  2Vg/;o,  where  Ao  is  the  head  on  the 
guide  orifices.  The  rules  and  formulas  in  Art.  168  apply  in  all 
respects,  and  for  a  well-designed  wheel  the  entrance  angle  4>  is 
double  the  approach  angle  «,  the  advantageous  speed  and  corre- 
sponding hydraulic  efficiency  are 


while  the  discharge  is  9  =  Oo  v  2^/(0,  and  the  work  of  the  turbine 
per  second  is  ft  =  wqhoe. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  the  reaction  turbine  designcil 
in  Art.  177  were  to  act  as  an  impulse  turbine,  the  angles  «  and 
/3  remaining  at  24°  and  15°  08'.  and  the  radii  r  and  r\  being  2.298 
and  ,1.000  feet.  It  would  then  be  necessarj-  that  <f  should  be 
48°  instead  of  90°  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  Under  a 
head  of  18  feet  the  velocity  of  flow  from  the  guides  would  be 
34.02  feet  per  second  instead  of  26.34.  The  velocity  of  the  inner 
circumference  would  be  18.63  ^^^^  P^^  second  instead  of  24.06, 
so  that  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  about  77 
instead  of  100.    The  efficiency  would  be  0.96,  or  almost  exactly 
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the  same  as  before.  If,  however,  the  angle  0  were  to  remain  90°, 
the  eflBciency  of  the  turbine  would  be  materially  lowered,  since 
then  the  water  could  not  enter  tangentially  upon  the  vanes, 
and  a  loss  in  energy  of  the  entering  water  due  to  the  impact 
would  necessarily  result. 

Impulse  turbines  revolve  more  slowly  than  reaction  turbines 
under  the  same  head,  but  the  relative  entrance  velocity  V  is 
greater,  and  hence  more  energy  is  liable  to  be  spent  in  shock  and 
foam.  In  impulse  turbines  the  entrance  angle  0  should  be  double 
the  approach  angle  «,  but  in  reaction  turbines  it  is  often  greater 
than  3«,  and  its  value  depends  upon  the  exit  angle  /3;  hence  the 
vanes  in  impulse  turbines  are  of  sharper  curvature  for  the  same 
values  of  «  and  0.  In  impulse  turbines  the  efficiency  is  not  low- 
ered by  a  partial  closing  of  the  gates,  whereas  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  section  causes  a  material  loss  in  reaction  turbines.  The 
advantageous  speed  of  an  impulse  turbine  remains  the  same  for 
all  positions  of  the  gate,  but  with  a  reaction  turbine  it  is  very  much 
slower  at  part  gate  than  at  full  gate.  For  many  kinds  of  machin- 
ery it  is  important  to  maintain  a  constant  speed  for  different 
amounts  of  power,  and  with  a  reaction  turbine  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  great  loss  in  efficiency.  When  the  water  supply  is  low, 
the  impulse  turbine  hence  has  a  marked  advantage  in  efficiency. 
A  further  merit  of  the  impulse  turbine  is  that  it  may  be  arranged 
so  that  water  enters  only  through  a  part  of  the  guides,  while  this 
is  impossible  in  reaction  turbines.  On  the  other  hand,  reaction 
turbines  can  be  set  below  the  level  of  the  tail  race  or  above  it, 
using  a  draft  tube  in  the  latter  case,  and  still  secure  the  power 
due  to  the  total  fall,  whereas  an  impulse  turbine  must  always 
be  set  above  the  tail-race  level  and  loses  all  the  fall  between 
that  level  and  the  guide  orifices. 

Prob.  IStta.  Compiire  the  advantageous  speeds  of  impulse  and  reaction 
turbines  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  issuing  from  the  guide  orifices  is 
the  same. 

Prob.  1806.  Design  an  outward-flow  impulse  turbine  which  shaU  use 
laocubicfeetof  water  per  second  under  a  huadof  18  feet  and  make  100  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Compare  the  dimensions  and  angles  with  those  of 
the  reaction  turbine  designed  for  the  same  data  in  jVit.  177. 
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Art.  ISl.  Special  Devices 
Many  devices  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  reaction  turbines, 
particularly  at  part  gate,  ha\'e  been  proposed.  In  the  Foumey- 
ron  turhine  a  common  plan  is  to  divide  the  wheel  into  three  parts 
by  horizontal  partitions  between  the  vanes,  so  that  these  are 
completely  filled  with  water  when  the  gate  is  either  one-third 
or  twcv-thirds  closed  (see  Fig.  182rf).  The  surface  exposed  to 
friction  is  thus,  however,  materially  increased  at  full  gate. 

The  Boyden  diffuser  is  another  device  used  with  outward-flow 
reaction    turbines.     This   consists   of   a   fixed   wooden    annular 
frame  D  placed  around  the  wheel  It',  through  which  the  water 
must  pass  after  exit  from  the  wheel.     Its  width  is  about  four  or 
five   times   that   of  the  wheel,  and 
at  the  outer  end  its  depth  becomes 
about    double    that  of   the  wheel. 
The   effect   of  tliis  is  like   a  draft 
tube,   and    although    the    absolute 
velocity  of  the  water  when  issuing 
from  the  wheel  is  greater  than  be- 
"^""'  fore,   the  absolute  velocity  of  the 

water  coming  out  of  the  diffuser  is  less,  and  hence  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  is  imparted  to  the  turbine.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  efficiency  of  a  reaction  turbine  is  increased 
by  making  the  exit  depth  di  greater  than  the  intrance  depth  d. 
and  the  fixed  diffuser  produces  the  same  result.  By  the  use  of 
this  diffuser  Boyden  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  FoumeyTon 
reaction  turbine  several  percent. 

The  pneumatic  turbine  of  Girard  was  dexnsed  to  overcome 
the  loss  in  reaction  turbines  due  to  a  partial  closing  of  the  gale. 
The  turbine  was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  bell  into  which  air  could 
be  pumped,  thus  lowering  the  tail-water  level  around  the  wheel. 
At  part  gate  this  pump  is  put  into  action,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  air  is  admitted  into  the  wheel,  and  the  water  flowing  through 
it  does  not  fill  the  spaces  between  the  vanes.  Hence  the  action 
becomes  like  that  of  an  impulse  turbine,  and  the  full  efficiency 
is  maintained,  although  power  is  lost  in  conipre^ing  the  air. 
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At  a  high  stage  of  the  stream,  when  water  flows  to  wastt  over  I 
the  dam.  backwater  usually  lessens  the  available  fall  and  power.  1 
To  increase  that  fall  and  power,  Herschel  in  1908  devised  and  I 
tested  at  the  Holyoke  Testing  Flume  the  plan  of  connecting  the 
lower  end  of  the  turbine  draft  tube  to  a  chamber  wherein  a  partial 
vacuum  is  produced  by  causing  part  of  the  waste  to  flow  through 
a  tube  shaped  like  the  Venturi  meter,  suitable  connections  being  ' 
made  between  the  specially  designed  throat  of  the  tube  and  the 
vacuum  chamber.     This  device,  called  "the  fall  increaser."*  gives 
greater  available  power  at  high  water  stages,  since  the  vacuum   ] 
head  Aj  is  added  to  the  head  //  between  the  upper  and  lower  water    1 
leveb,  and  since  the  discharge  through  the  turbine  is  also  increased. 

The  screw  turbine  consists  of  one  or  two  turns  of  a  helicoidal  sur-  ] 

face  around  a  vertical  shaft,  the  screw  l>eing  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  j 
case,     Al  a  point  of  entrance  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water  can 

be  resolved  into  two  components,  a  relative  velocity  V  parallel  to  the  i 

surface  and  a  horizontal  velocity  u  which  corresponds  to  the  velocity  of  ] 

the  wheel.     At  the  point  of  exit  it  can  be  resolved  in  like  manner  into  1 
Vi  and  u  .     But,  as  in  other  cases,  the  condition  for  high  efficiency  is 

u,  =  I',,   and  since  the  water  moves  parallel   to  the  axis,  «,=  m.  , 

Applying  the  general  formula  of  Art.  175,  it  is  seen  that  this  can  only  | 

occur  when  the  head  h  is  zero  or  when  the  velocity  u  is  infinite.    The  , 

screw  turbine  is  hence  like  a  reaction  wheel,  and  high  efficiency  can  j 

never  practically  be  obtained.  J 

Prob.  ISl.     Consult  Riihlmann's  Maschinenlehre,  vol.  i.  pp.  360-415,  I 

a.nd  describe  a  scheme  for  "ventilating"  a  turbine  io  order  to  increase  its  1 

efticiency.  I 

Art.  182.    The  Niagara  Turbines  | 

A  number  of  turbines  have  been  installed  at  Niagara  Falls,  ] 
N.Y.,  for  the  utQization  of  a  portion  of  the  |wwer  of  the  great  , 
falls.  Those  to  be  here  briefly  described  are  the  ten  large  wheels 
designed  by  Faesch  and  Picard,  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  and 
erected  from  1894  to  iqoo  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 
The  entire  plant  is  to  include  twenty-one  twin  outward-flow 
reaction  turbines,  each  of  about  500°  horse-power.     It  is  located 
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about  ij  miles  ;ibove  the 
American  fall,  where  a  canal 
leads  water  from  the  river 
to  the  wheel  pit.  The  water 
is  carried  down  the  pit 
through  steel  penstocks  to 
the  turbines,  which  are 
placed  136  feet  below  the 
water  level  in  the  canal. 
After  passing  through  the 
wheels  the  waste  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  river  below 
the  American  fall  by  a  tun- 
nel 7000  feet  long.* 

Fig-  182a  shows  a  cross- 
section  of  the  wheel-pit, 
with  an  end  view  of  a  pen- 
stock, wheel  case,  and  shaft. 
Fig,  182/>  exhibits  part  of  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the 
wheel  pit  and  a  side  view 
of  two  of  the  penstocks, 
with  the  inclosing  cases  and 
shafts  of  the  turbines.  These 
figures  show  a  rock-surface 
wheel  pit,  but  this  surface 
was  later  protected  by  a 
brick  lining  having  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1 5  inches. 
The  width  of  the  wheel  pit 
is  20  feet  at  the  top  and  16 
feet  at  ihe  bottom,  and  the 
cylindrical  penstock  is  7J 
feel  in  diameter.  The  shaft 
of  the  turbine  is  a  steel  tube 
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1,  vol,  1;,  p  74,  and  1893, 
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jlS  inches  in  diameter,  built  in  three  sections,  and  connected  by 
short  solid  steel  shafts  ii  inches  in  diameter  which  revolve  in 
bearings.  At  the 
top  of  each  shaft 
is  a  dynamo  for 
generating  the 
electric  power. 

In  Fig.  182.^ 
is  shown  a  vertical 
section  of  the 
lower  part  of  the 
penstock,  shaft, 
and  twin  wheels. 
The  water  fills  the 
casing  around  the 
shaft,  passes  both 
upward  and 
downward  to  the 
guide  passages. 
marked  G.  through 
which  it  enters 
p'<s  ''•2'^  the    two    wheels, 

causes  them  to 
revolve,  and  then  drops  down  to  the  tail  race  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel,  which  carries  it  away  to  the  river.  The  gate  for 
regulating  the  discharge  is  seen  upon  the  outside  of  the  wheels. 
Fig.  182(/  gives  a  larger  vertical  section  of  the  lower  wheel 
with  the  guides,  shaft,  and  connecting  members.  The  guide 
passages,  marked  G,  and  the  wheel  passages,  marked  W,  arc 
triple,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  filled  not  only  at  full  gate,  but 
also  when  it  is  one-third  or  two-thirds  opened,  thus  avoiding  the 
loss  of  energy  due  to  sudden  enlargement  of  the  flowing  stream. 
The  two  horizontal  partitions  in  the  wheel  are  also  advantageous 
in  strengthening  it.  The  inner  radius  of  the  wheel  is  51 J  inches 
and  the  outer  radius  is  37^  inches,  while  the  depth  is  about  is 
inches.    In  this  figure  the  gates  are  represented  as  closed. 
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In  Fig.  182c  is  shown  a  half-plan  of  t 
L  part  of  which  are  seen  the  guides  and  v; 


of  the  wheels,  on  a 
.,  there  being  36  of 


Fig.  lS2d. 

I  the  former  and  32  of  the  latter.  The  value  of  the  approach  angle 
«  is  19°  06'.  the  mean  value  of  the  entrance  angle  <}>  is  iio°  40', 
and  the  exit  angle  ff  is  13°  ly^'.     Although  the  water  on  leaving 


the  wheel  is  discharged  into  the  air,  the  very  small  annular  space 
between  the  guides  and  vanes,  together  with  the  decreasing  area 


between  the  vanes  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit  orifices,  insures 
that  the  wheels  act  like  reaction  turbines  for  the  three  positions 
of  the  gates  corresponding  to  the  three  horizontal  stages. 

The  average  discharge  through  one  of  these  twin  turbines  is 
about  430  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  theoretic  power  due  u 
this  discharge  is  6645  horse-powers.  Hence  if  5000  horse-powere 
be  utilized,  the  efficiency  is  75.2  percent.  Under  this  discharge 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  penstock  is  nearly  10  feet  per  second. 
but  the  loss  of  head  due  to  friction  in  the  penstock  will  be  but  a 
small  fraction  of  a  foot.  The  pressure-head  in  the  wheel  case  is 
then  practically  that  due  to  the  actual  static  head,  or  closely 
141J  feel  upon  the  lower  and  130  feet  upon  the  upper  wheel. 
Although  the  penstock  is  smaller  in  section  than  generally 
thought  necessary  for  such  a  large  discharge,  the  loss  of  head 
that  occurs  in  it  is  insignificant;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  Fig. 
182a  to  be  connected  with  the  head  canal  and  with  the  wheel 
case  by  easy  curves,  and  that  its  section  is  enlarged  in  making 
these  approaches. 

A  test  of  one  of  these  wheels,  made  in  1895.  showed  that  5498 
electrical  horse-powers  were  generated  by  an  expenditure  of  447-2 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  135.1.  The  effi- 
dency  of  the  dynamo  being  97  percent,  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel 
and  approaches  was  82^  percent.  The  water  was  measured, 
when  entering  the  penstock,  by  a  current  meter  of  the  kind  illus- 
trated in  Art.  40. 

From  formula  (176)i  the  advantageous  velocity  of  the  inner 
circumference  of  the  upper  wheel,  taking  h  =  130^  feel,  is  found 
to  be  68.88  feet  per  second,  and  that  for  the  lower  wheel,  taking 
!i  =  141^  feet,  is  found  to  be  71.73  feet  per  second.  Perhaps 
the  mean  of  these,  or  70.31  feet  per  second,  closely  corresponds 
with  the  advantageous  velocity  for  the  two  combined.  The 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  condition  of  maximum 
efficiency  is  then  closely  250,  The  absolute  velocity  of  the  water 
when  entering  the  wheel  is  about  66  feet  per  second,  so  that  the 
pressure-head  in  the  guide  passages  of  the  upper  wheel  is  nearly 
66  feet.     The  mean  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  when  leaving 
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the  wheels  is  about  19  feet  per  second,  so  that  the  loss  due  to  this 
is  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total  head. 

The  weight  of  the  dynamo,  shaft,  and  turbine  is  balanced, 
when  the  wheels  are  in  motion,  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  wheel  case  on  a  piston  placed  above  the  upper  wheel. 
The  upper  disk  containing  the  guides  is,  for  this  purpose,  per- 
forated, so  that  the  water  pressure  can  be  transmitted  through 
il.  In  Fig.  182c  these  perforations  can  be  seen,  and  the  balancing 
piston  is  marked  B.  The  lower  disk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  solid, 
and  the  weight  of  the  water  upon  it  is  carried  by  inclined  rods 
upward  to  the  wheel  case,  which  together  with  the  penstock  is 
supported  upon  several  girders.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is 
a  thrust  bearing  to  receive  the  excess  of  vertical  pressure,  which 
may  be  either  upward  or  downward  under  different  conditions 
of  power  and  speed. 

A  governor  is  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  speed,  and  this 
is  located  on  the  surface  near  the  dynamo.  It  is  of  the  centrifugal- 
ball  type,  and  so  connected  with  the  main  shaft  and  the  turbine 
gates  that  the  latter  are  partially  closed  whenever  from  any 
cause  the  speed  increases.  These  gates  are  so  set  that  the  orifices 
of  the  upper  and  lower  wheels  are  not  simultaneously  closed,  one 
gate  being  in  advance  of  the  other  by  about  the  width  of  one 
division  stage.  The  revolving  field  magnets  of  the  dynamo  also 
serve  as  a  fly-wheel  for  equalizing  the  speed.  With  this  method 
of  regulation  it  is  insured  that  the  speed  cannot  increase  more  than 
3  or  4  percent  when  25  percent  of  the  work  is  suddenly  removed. 

The  above  description  refers  to  the  ten  turbines  in  wheel  pit 
Xo.  1.  Thcillustrationsare  those  of  the  wheels  called  units  1,2,  and  3, 
which  are  installed  in  1894  and  1S95.  Units  4  to  10  inclusive,  installed 
in  1898-1900,  are  of  the  same  type  except  that  both  the  penstock  and 
wheel  case  have  cast-iron  ribs  on  their  sides  which  rest  on  massive 
castings  built  into  the  masonry  of  the  side  walls.  This  arrangement 
dispenses  with  the  supporting  girdere  shown  in  Figs.  lS2a-~lSic, 
and' gives  much  greater  rigidity  to  both  penstocks  and  wheels. 

The  excavation  of  a  new  wheel  pit,  called  No,  2,  was  begun  in  1896, 
and  the  installation  of  units  11-21  was  completed  in  1903.    These 
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wheels  have  penstocks  and  shafting  amilar  to  those  of  units  1-10> 
but  the  wheels  are  of  the  Jon\al  type,  the  flow  being  inward  and  down- 
ward. The  wheel  case  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  the  water 
entering  from  one  side  and  passing  through  the  guides  to  a  single 
turbine  64  inches  in  diameter  and  23.5  inches  deep.  After  leaving  the 
wheel,  the  water  passes  to  two  draft  lubes,  each  about  58  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  discharged  near  the  invert  of  the  tail  race  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  the  horizontal  a.'ds  of  the  wheel  pit.  The  wheel  case  is  sup- 
ported on  these  two  draft  tubes  as  on  two  legs,  while  the  penstock 
is  supported  on  iron  lugs  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  units  4-10. 
By  these  draft  tubes  the  head  on  the  wheel  is  increased  to  144  feet, 
this  being  the  difference  from  the  water  level  in  the  head  race  to  that 
in  the  tail  race.  The  balancing  pistons  are  beiow  the  wheels,  and  are 
supported  from  an  independent  pipe  instead  of  from  the  penstock. 
Each  shaft  is  also  supplied  with  an  oil  step-bearing,  which  is  designed 
to  support,  if  necessary,  the  entire  revoh-ing  weight  at  the  normal 
speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute. 

Prob.  182.;.  Compute  the  hydraulic  effidenc>- of  the  turbines  described 
above.  Compute  the  velocity  i^  with  which  the  water  enters  the  lower  wheel 
and  [he  velocity  Vj  with  which  it  leaves  the  same  when  the  speed  is  130 

revolutions  per  minute. 

Prob.  1826,    Compute  (he  efficiency  of  a  ri 
j.S  meters  when  the  radius  of  the  c.vit  oritices  if 
of  velocity  o.gs,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 

Prob.  182f.   Design  an  outward-flow  n 


wheel  under  a  head  of 
>  0,64  meters,  the  coefHcicnl 
{XT  minute  is  130. 
turbine  which  shall  use  8 


cubic  meters  of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  13.4  meters,  taking  the  en- 
trance angle  ijt  as  go". 

Prob.  I82d.  A  dynamo  delivering  4100  kilowatts  has  an  efficiency  of  g7,5 
percent,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  turbine  is  81.3  percent  and  that  of  the 
approaches  to  the  turbine  is  pp.;  percent.  The  turbine  is  of  the  Jonvol  type. 
and  the  difference  between  the  levels  of  head  and  tail  race  is  14.4  meters. 
How  many  cubic  meters  of  water  are  used  per  second  ? 

Prob,  182e.  Consult  engineering  periodicals  and  describe  other  large 
power  plants  for  the  development  of  electrical  energy  which  have  been  in- 
stalled at  Niagara  Falls,  especially  that  of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power 
Company  and  that  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company. 
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N.AVAL   HYDROMECHANICS 

Art.  183.    Geneilal  Principles 

chapter  is  lo  be  discussed  in  a  brief  and  elementary 
manner  the  subject  of  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  motion  of 
vessels,  and  the  gcneraJ  hydrodynamic  principles  relating  to  their 
propulsion,  The  water  may  be  at  rest  and  the  vessel  in  motion, 
or  both  may  be  in  motion  as  in  the  case  of  a  boat  going  up  or 
down  a  river.  In  either  event  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  relative 
to  the  water  need  only  be  considered,  and  this  will  be  called  v. 
The  simplest  method  of  propulsion  is  by  the  oar  or  paddle ;  then 
come  the  paddle  wheel,  and  the  jet  and  screw  propellers.  The 
action  of  the  wind  upon  sails  will  not  be  here  discussed,  as  it  is 
outside  of  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  used  on  the  ocean  is  generally 
the  nautical  mile,  while  one  nautical  mile  per  hour  is  called  a 
knot.  One  nautical  mile  is  about  6o8o  feet,  so  that  knots  may 
be  transformed  into  feet  per  second  by  multiplying  by  r.69,  and 
feet  per  second  may  be  transformed  into  knots  by  multiplying 
by  0.592.  On  rivers  the  speed  is  estimated  in  statute  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  corresponding  multipliers  will  be  1.47  and  0.6S2. 
One  kilometer  per  hour  equals  0.621  miles  per  hour  or  o.gi  feet 
per  second.  On  the  ocean  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fool  of  water  is 
to  be  taken  as  about  64  pounds  (it  is  often  used  as  64.32  pounds, 
so  that  the  numerical  value  is  the  same  as  ig).  and  in  rivers  at 
62.5  pounds. 

TTie  speed  of  a  ship  at  sea  was  formerly  roughly  measured 
by  observations  with  the  log,  which  is  a  triangular  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  a  cord  which  is  divided  by  tags  into  lengths  of  about 
\  yy^  feet.     The  log  being  thrown  into  the  water,  it  remains  sta- 
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tionary,  the  sliip  moves  away  from  it,  and  the  number  of  tags 
run  out  in  half  a  minute  is  counted ;  this  number  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  knots  per  hour  at  which  the  ship  is  moving,  since 
So|  feet  is  the  same  part  of  a  knot  that  a  half  minute  is  of  an  hour. 
The  patent  log,  which  is  a  small  self-recording  current  meter, 
drawn  in  the  water  behind  the  ship,  is,  however,  now  generally 
used,  this  being  rated  at  intervals  (Art.  40).  In  experimental 
work  more  accurate  methods  of  measuring  the  velocity  are  neces- 
sary, and  for  this  purpose  the  boat  may  run  between  buoys 
whose  distance  apart  has  been  found  by  triangulation  from  meas- 
ured bases  on  shore. 

The  Pitot  tube  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  a  ship  through  the  water.  By  the  use  in 
connection  with  this  tube  of  a  recording  mechanism  similar  to 
that  described  in  Art.  38  for  the  Venturi  meter  it  would  seem 
possible  lo  automatically  record  on  dials  both  the  speed  through 
the  water  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  miles  passed  over.  By 
the  use  of  a  chart  an  autographic  record  of  variations  in  the  speed 
could  also  be  kept.  Practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping 
the  mouths  of  the  Pitot  tubes  free  from  obstructions  have  already 
been  to  a  certain  extent  overcome.* 

When  a  boat  or  ship  is  to  be  propelled  through  water,  the 
resistances  to  be  overcome  increase  with  its  velocity,  and  conse- 
quently, as  in  railroad  trains,  a  practical  limit  of  speed  is  soon 
attained.  These  resistances  consist  of  three  kinds:  the  dynamic 
pressure  caused  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  the  water, 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the  boat,  and  the  wave 
resistance.  The  first  of  these  can  be  entirely  overcome,  as  in- 
dicated in  Art.  155,  by  giving  to  the  boat  a  "fair"  form;  that  is, 
such  a  form  that  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  impulse  near  the 
bow  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  as  it  closes 
in  around  the  stern.  It  will  be  supposed  in  the  following  pages 
that  the  boat  has  this  form,  and  hence  thb  first  resistance  need 
not  be  further  considered.  The  second  and  third  sources  of 
resistance  will   be  discussed   later. 

*  EnginccriDg  News,  May  4,  1911. 
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The  total  force  of  resistance  which  exists  wlien  a  vessel  is 
propelled  with  the  velocity  v  can  be  ascertained  by  drawing 
it  in  tow  at  the  same  velocity,  and  placing  on  the  low  line  a  dy- 
namometer to  register  the  tension.  An  experiment  by  Froude 
on  the  Greyhound,  a  steamer  of  1157  tons,  gave  for  the  total 
resbtance  the  following  figures :  * 

speed  in  knots,  46  8  10         11 

Resistance  in  tons,  0.6         1,4         2.5         4.7         9.0 

which  show  that  at  low  speeds  the  resistance  varies  about  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  at  higher  speeds  in  a  faster  ratio. 
For  speeds  of  ig  to  25  knots,  the  usual  velocity  of  ocean  steamers, 
the  law  of  resistance  is  not  so  well  known,  but  as  an  approxima 
lion  it  is  usually  taken  as  varying  with  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
Prob.  183.  What  horse-power  was  expeiiderf  in  the  above  lesl  of  the  Grey- 
hound when  the  speed  was  ii  knots  per  hour? 

Art.    184.     Frictional  Resistances  I 

When  a  stream  or  jet  moves  over  a  surface,  its  velocity  is 
retarded  by  the  frictional  resistances,  or  if  the  velocity  be  main- 
tained uniform,  a  constant  force  is  overcome.  In  pipes,  conduits, 
and  channels  of  uniform  section  the  velocity  is  uniform,  and  con- 
sequently each  square  foot  of  the  surface  or  bed  exerts  a  constant 
resisting  force,  the  intensity  of  which  will  now  be  approximately 
computed.  This  resistance  will  be  the  same  as  the  force  required 
to  move  the  same  surface  in  still  water,  and  hence  the  results 
will  be  directly  applicable  to  the  propulsion  of  ships. 

Let  F  be  the  force  of  frictional  resistance  per  square  foot  of 
surface  of  the  bed  of  a  charmel,  p  its  wetted  perimeter,  /  its  length, 
A  its  fall  in  that  length,  a  the  area  of  its  cross-section,  and  v  the 
mean  velocity  of  flow.  The  force  of  friction  over  the  entire  sur- 
face then  is  Fpl,  and  the  work  per  second  lost  in  friction  is 
Fplv.  The  work  done  by  the  water  per  second  is  Wh  or  wavh. 
Equaling  these  two  expressions  for  the  work,  there  results 
F  =  w(a/p)ik/l)  =  wrs 
*  Thearle's  Theoretical  Naval  Architecture  (London,  1876),  p.  347, 
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in  which  r  is  the  hydraulic  radius  and  s  the  slope  of  the  water 
surface.  Now  inserting  for  rs  its  value  from  formula  (113), 
there  results  p  _  tcw*/c* 

in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  and  c  is  the  co- 
efficient in  the  Chezy  formula,  the  values  of  which  are  given  in 
Chap.  9  and  the  accompanying  tables.  Inasmuch  as  the 
velocities  along  the  bed  of  a  channel  are  somewhat  less  than  the 
mean  velocity  v,  the  values  of  F  thus  determined  will  probably 
be  slightly  greater  than  the  actual  resistance. 

For  smooth  iron  pipes  the  following  are  computed  values 
of  the  f rictional  resistance  in  pounds  p>er  square  foot  of  surface : 

Velocity,  feet  per  second  a     2  4         6        xo       15 

for  I  foot  diameter       F»  0.023    0.080    0.17    0.43    0.92 
for  4  feet  diameter       F>- 0.015    oo53    o-ii    0*28    0.59 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  resistance  is  subject  to  much 
variation  in  pipes  of  different  diameters ;  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
clude from  them,  or  from  formula  (113),  what  the  force  of  re- 
sistance is  for  plane  surfaces  over  which  water  is  moving. 

Experiments  made  by  moving  flat  plates  in  still  water  so 
that  the  direction  of  motion  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  sur- 
face have  furnished  conclusions  regarding  the  laws  of  fluid  fric- 
tion similar  to  those  deduced  from  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes.  It 
is  found  that  the  total  resistance  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  area  of  the  surface,  and  approximately  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  Accordingly  the  force  of  resistance 
per  square  foot  may  be  written 

F=fv^  (184) 

in  which  v  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  and  /  is  a  number 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface.  The  following  are 
average  values  of/  for  large  surfaces,  as  given  by  Unwin  :  * 

Varnished  surface,  /  =  0.00250 

Painted  and  planed  plank,  /  =  0.00330 

Surface  of  iron  ships,  /  =  0.00351 

Fine  sand  surface,  /  =  0.00405 

New  well-painted  iron  plate,         /  =  0.00473 

♦  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  gth  E<i.,  vol.  1 2,  p.  483 ;  1 1  th  Ed.,  vol.  14,  p.  57. 
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Undoubtedly  the  value  of  /  is  subject  to  variations  with  the 
velocity,  but  the  experiments  on  record  are  so  few  that  the  law 
and  extent  of  its  variation  cannot  be  formulated.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  formulas  and  constants  here  given 
do  not  apply  to  low  velocities,  for  the  reasons  given  in  Arf.  124. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  only  approximately  applicable  to  high  1 
velocities.  A  low  \elocity  of  a  body  moving  in  an  unlimited  1 
stream  may  be  regarded  as  i  foot  per  second  or  less,  a  high  veloc- 
ity as  25  or  50  feet  per  second. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above- mentioned  experiments  indicate 
that  the  value  of  F  is  greater  for  small  surfaces  than  for  large  ones. 
For  instance,  a  varnished  board  50  feet  long  gave  /  =  0.00250,  while 
one  20  feet  long  ga\-e/  =  0.0027S,  and  one  3  feet  long  gave/  =  0.00325, 
the  motion  being  in  all  cases  in  the  direction  of  the  length.  The  re- 
sistance is  the  same  whatever  be  the  depth  of  immersion,  for  the  fric- 
tion is  uninfluenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  static  pressure.  This  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  is  found  to 
depend  only  upon  the  head  on  the  outlet  end,  and  not  upon  the  pres- 
sure-heads along  its  length. 

The  frictional  resistance  of  a  boat  or  ship  may  be  roughly  e 
mated  by  taking  0.004H  and  multiplying  it  by  the  immersed  area.     For  ' 
instance,  if  this  area  be  8000  square  feet,  the  frictional  resistance  at 
a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  is  3200  pounds,  but  at  a  velocity  of  20 
feet  per  second  it  is  12  Soo  pounds;  the  horse-powers  needed  to  over- 
come these  resistances  are  58  and  464,  respectively.     To  these  must   ' 
be  added  the  power  necessary  to  o\'ercome  the  friction  of  the  air  and   ' 
that  wasted  in  the  production  of  waves. 

The  above  discussion  refers  to  the  case  of  boats  moving  in  the  ocean 
and  lakes  or  in  a  stream  of  large  width  and  depth.  In  a  canal  the  re- 
sistance is  much  greater,  and  it  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  canal  to  (hat  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  boat.  It  de- 
pends also  on  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  "drag  "  of  a  ship  in 
shoal  water  is  very  pronounced.  For  some  experiments  on  the  suc- 
tion of  vessels  consult.*  When  the  width  of  the  canal  is  about  five 
times  that  of  the  boat  and  the  area  of  its  cross-section  about  se\'en 
times  that  of  the  boat,  the  resistance  is  but  slightly  greater  than  in  an 
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ipidly  increai^^^H 


unliiniled  stream.  For  smaller  ratios  the  resistance  rapidly 
and  when  two  boats  ]>ass  each  other  in  a  small  canal,  the  utmost 
power  of  the  horses  may  be  severely  taxed.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
creased resistance  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
velocity  of  the  water  relative  to  the  boat  increases  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  cross-section  of  the  canal.  Thus,  if  a  and  A  be  the  areas 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  canal  and  of  the  immersed  part  of  the 
boat,  the  effective  area  of  the  water  cross-section  \i  a  —  A,  and  the 
water  flowing  backward  through  this  area  must  have  a  higher  rela- 
tive velocity  as  A  increases.  The  value  of  F  given  by  formula  (184) 
is  accordingly  increased  to/ii^/(i  —  (.4/a))'. 

Prob,  184o,  What  horse-power  is  required  to  overcome  the  frictional  re- 
sistance of  a  boat  moving  at  the  rate  of  g  knots  per  hour  when  the  area  of  its 
immersed  surface  is  3J0  square  feet  ? 

Prob,  1846.  A  canal  has  u  cross-section  of  360  square  feet,  while  thai  of 
a  canal  boat  is  60  square  feet.  Show  that  when  two  boats  pass  each  oihen 
the  resistance  of  each  is  increased  about  60  percent. 


Art.  185.  Work  Required  for  Propulsion 
When  a  boat  or  ship  moves  through  stiU  water  with  a  velocity 
V,  it  mtjst  overcome  the  pressure  due  to  impulse  of  the  water  and 
the  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  its  surface  on  the  water  and 
air.  If  the  surface  be  properly  curved,  there  is  no  resultant 
pressure  due  to  impulse,  as  shown  in  Art.  155.  The  resistance 
caused  by  friction  of  the  immersed  surface  on  the  water  can  be 
estimated,  as  explained  abo\e.  if  .4  be  the  area  of  this  surface 
in  square  feet,  the  work  per  second  required  to  overcome  this 
resistance  is  k  =  AFv=JAi.^  (185) 

The  work,  and  hence  the  horse-power,  required  to  move  a  boat 
accordingly  varies  approximately  as  the  cube  of  its  velocity.  By 
the  help  of  the  values  of  /  given  in  the  last  article  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  work  can  be  made  for  particular  cases. 
The  resistance  of  the  air,  which  in  practice  must  be  considered. 
will  be  here  neglected. 

To  illustrate  this  law  let  it  be  required  to  find  how  many  tons 
of  coal  will  be  used  by  a  steamer  in  making  a  trip  of  3000  miles 
in  6  days,  when  it  is  known  that  Soo  tons  are  used  in  making 
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the  Irip  in  lo  days.     As  the  power  used  is  proportional  to  the  I 
amount  of  coal,  and  as  the  distances  traveled  per  day  in  the  two  I 
cases  are  500  miles  and  joo  miles,  the  law  gives  r/480  =  (5/3)*,  ( 
whence  T  =  2220  tons.     By  the  increased  speed  the  expense  for  I 
fuel  is  increased  277  percent,  while  the  time  is  reduced  40  per-  I 
cent.     If  the  value  of  wages,  maintenance,  interest,  etc.,  saved  i 
on  account  of  the  reduction  in  time,  will  balance  the  extra  expense 
for  fuel,  the  increased  speed  is  profitable.     That  such  a  compensa- 
tion occurs  in  many  instances  is  apparent  from  the  constant  efforts 
to  reduce  the  time  of  trips  of  passenger  steamers. 

When  a  boat  moves  with  the  velocity  y  In  a  current  which  has 
a  velocity  « in  the  same  direction,  the  velocity  of  the  boat  relative 
lo  the  water  is  if  —  m,  and  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  (y  —  u)- 
and  the  work  to  {v  —  k)'.  If  the  boat  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current,  the  relative  velocity  is  v  +  u.  and  of 
course  v  must  be  greater  than  u  or  no  progress  would  be  made. 
In  all  cases  of  the  application  of  the  formulas  of  this  article  and 
the  last,  V  is  to  be  taken  as  the  velocity  of  the  boat  relative  to  the 
water. 

Another  source  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  boaLs  and  ships  is 
the  production  of  waves.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  different  level  of  the 
water  surface  aionj;  the  sides  of  the  ship  due  to  the  variation  in  siatic 
pressure  caused  by  the  velocity,  and  in  part  to  other  causes.  It  is 
plain  that  waves,  eddies,  and  foam  cause  energy  to  be  dissipated  in  heat, 
and  that  thus  a  portion  of  the  work  furnished  by  the  engines  of  the 
boat  is  lost.  This  source  of  loss  is  supposed  to  consume  from  10  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  work,  and  it  is  known  to  increase  with  the  ve- 
locity. On  account  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  this  resistance,  as 
well  as  those  due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  and  air,  practical  compu- 
tations on  the  power  required  to  move  boats  at  given  velocities  can  ■ 
only  be  expected  to  furnish  approximate  results. 

The  investigations  of  Rankine  on  this  difficult  subject  led  to  the 
conclusion  announced  in  1858  in  the  anagram  (200,  4ft,  6c,  ^i,  34c,  S/. 
4g,  16A,  roi,  5/,  3w,  i5«,  140.  \p.  317,  i4r,  13)-,  25/,  4W,  ac,  2W,  i.v,  4y).* 
The  meaning  of  this  anagram  was  published  in  1861 :  "The  resistance 
of  a  sharp-ended  ship  exceeds  the  resistance  of  a  current  of  water  o{1 
*  Philosophical  Magazine,  September,  iS^S. 
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he  same  velocity  in  a  chinBicI  of  the  same  length  aod  neaai^ttfcbja 
yiantitf  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  greatest  breadth  Jnaled  by 
the  square  of  the  length  of  the  bow  and  stem. " 

Pnb.  IBS.  ConqNite  the  hone^wwer  rcquind  to  ™«i-'»™  i  »dpcity  of 
■S  knots  pa-  honr,  lakioK  .4  «  747J  square  feet  sod  /  •  a.3C4- 

A«T.  186.    THE  Jet  I^opellee 

The  method  of  jet  propubioQ  consists  in  aDowiog  water  to 
enter  the  boat  and  acquire  its  vdocity.  and  then  to  eject  it  back- 
wards at  the  stem  by  means  of  a  pump.  The  reaction  tlias  pfo- 
duced  pr(^>els  the  boat  forward.  To  in\-estigate  the  < 
(rf  thb  method,  let  W  be  the  weight  of  water  ejected  per  s 
V  its  velocity  relative  to  the  boat,  and  r  the  \-clodt>"  of  die  boat 
itself.  TTie  absolute  vdodtj-  of  the  issuing  water  fe  then  F  —  », 
and  it  is  plain  without  further  discu^on  that  the  mazhntiiB 
effidenc>-  wiU  be  obtained  when  this  is  o.  or  when  T  =  t,  as  then 
there  will  be  no  energ\'  remaining  in  the  water  which  is  {xopdled 
backward.  It  b.  however,  to  be  shown  that  this  con'Stion  can 
never  be  realized  and  that  the  efficiency  of  jet  propjl^i.jn  b  low. 

The  effective  work  which  is  exerted  on  the  boat  by  the  reaction 
of  the  issuing  water  is 


k  =  W 


(y-v)v 


k'  =  W'- 


and  the  work  lost  in  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  is 

„(V-')' 

The  sum  of  these  is  the  total  theoretic  work,  or 
Therefore  the  efficiency  of  jet  propulsion  is  expressed  by 

_  ^_      2V' 

'     K      V  +  v 
This  becomes  equal  to  unity  when  0  =  F  as  before  indicated,  but 
then  it  is  seen  that  the  work  k  becomes  o  unless  W  is  infinite.     TTie 
value  of  IF  is  woK,  if  a  be  the  area  of  the  orifices  through  which 
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Ihc  water  is  ejected ;   and  hence  in  order  to  make  e  unity  and  at  ' 

the  same  time  perform  work  it  is  necessary  that  either  K  or  o  I 

should  be  infinity.     The  jet  propeller  is  therefore  like  a  reactioa 

wheel  (Art.  172),  and  it  is  seen  upon  comparison  that  the  formula 

for  efficiency  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

By  equating  the  above  value  of  the  useful  work  to  that  es-  \ 

tablished  in  the  last  article  there  is  found  I 

JgAv^  =  waV{V-v)  I 

and  if  this  be  solved  for  V,  and  the  resulting  value  be  substituted 

in  the  formula  for  e,  it  reduces  to 

e  = ^ 

3  +  Vi+(4/5/i/t(-aj 

which  again  shows  that  e  approaches  unity  as  the  ratio  of  a  to  .,4  , 
increases.  The  area  of  the  orifices  of  discharge  must  hence  be 
very  large  in  order  to  realize  both  high  power  and  high  efficiency. 
For  this  reason  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by  this  method  has  not 
proved  economical,  although  in  the  case  of  the  boat  Waterwitch. 
built  in  England  about  i860,  a  fair  speed  was  attained.  In  nature 
the  same  result  is  seen,  for  no  marine  animal  except  the  cuttle- 
fish uses  this  principle  of  propulsion.  Even  the  cuUle-tish  cannot 
depend  upon  his  jet  to  escape  from  his  enemies,  but  for  this  relies 
upon  his  supply  of  ink  with  which  he  darkens  the  water  about 
him. 

Prob,  186.    Compute  tht  velocity  and  efficiency  of  a  jet  propeller  driven 
by  a  i-inch  nozzle  under  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  when  v4  —  " 
1000  square  feet  and/=o.oo4.    Compute  also  the  efficiency  when  the  diameter    , 
of  the  nozzle  is  j  inches. 

Art.  187.    Paddle  Wheels 

The  method  of  propulsion  by  rowing  and  paddling  is  well 
known  to  all.  The  power  is  furnished  by  muscular  energy  within 
the  boat,  the  water  is  the  fulcnun  upon  which  the  blade  of  the 
oar  acts,  and  the  force  of  reaction  thus  produced  is  transmitted 
to  the  boat  and  urges  it  forward.  If  water  were  an  unyielding 
substance,  the  theoretic  efficiency  of  the  oar  should  be  unity,  or, 
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as  in  any  lever,  the  work  done  by  the  force  at  the  rowlock  should 
equal  the  work  performed  by  the  motive  force  exerted  by  the 
man  on  the  handle  of  the  oar.  But  as  the  water  is  yielding, 
some  of  it  is  driven  backward  by  the  blade  of  the  oar,  and  thus 
energy  is  lost. 

The  paddle  or  side  wheel  so  extensively  used  in  river  naviga- 
tion is  similar  in  principle  to  the  oar.  The  power  is  furnished  by 
motor  within  I  he  boat,  the  blades  or  vanes  of  the  wheel  tend  to 
drive  the  water  backward,  and  the  reaction  thus  produced  urges 
the  boat  forward.  On  first  though  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  method  would  be  governed  by  laws  similar 
to  those  of  the  undershot  wheel,  and  such  would  be  the  case  if 
the  vessel  were  starionary  and  the  wheel  were  used  as  an  apparatus 
for  moving  the  water.  In  fact,  however,  the  theoretic  efficiency 
of  the  paddle  wheel  on  a  boat  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
undershot  motor. 

The  work  exerted  by  the  steam-engine  upon  the  paddle  wheels 
may  be  represented  by  PV,  in  which  P  is  the  pressure  produced 
by  the  vanes  upon  the  water,  and  V  is  their  velocity  of  revolution ; 
and  the  work  actually  imparted  to  the  boat  may  be  represented 
by  Pv,  in  which  v  is  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  water.  Ac- 
cordingly the  efficiency  of  the  paddle  wheel,  neglecting  losses 
due  to  foam  and  waves,  is 


V  v+vi 
in  which  vi  is  the  difference  F  —  p,  or  the  so-called  "slip. 
the  slip  be  o.  the  velocities  V  and  i<  are  equal,  and  the  iheoreti 
efficiency  of  the  wheel  is  unity.  The  value  of  V  is  determined 
from  the  radius  r  of  the  wheel  and  its  number  of  revolutions 
per  second ;    thus  I'  =  7irrn. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  experimental  data  it  is  difficult  to  pve 
information  regarding  the  practical  efficiency  of  paddle  wheels  con- 
sidered from  a  hydromechanic  point  of  view.  Owing  to  the  water 
which  is  lifted  by  the  blades,  and  to  the  foam  and  waves  produced, 
much  energy  is  lost.  They  are,  howe\'er,  very  advantageous  on  ac- 
count of  the  readiness  with  which  the  boat  can  be  stopped  and  re- 
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versed.  When  the  wheels  are  driven  by  separate  engines,  as  is  some- 
times done  on  river  boats,  |>erfect  control  is  secured,  as  they  can  be 
revolved  in  opposite  directions  when  desired.  Paddle  wheels  with 
feathering  blades  are  more  efficient  than  those  with  fixed  radial  ones, 
but  practically  they  are  found  to  be  cumbersome,  and  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  In  ocean  navigation  the  screw  has  now  almost  entirely 
replaced  the  paddle  wheel  on  account  of  its  higher  efficiency. 

Prob.  187.  The  radius  of  the  blades  of  a  paddle  wheel  is  10.5  feet  and  the 
number  of  revoluiions  per  minute  is  24.  If  the  efficiency  is  75  percent,  what 
is  the  velocity  of  the  boat  in  miles  per  hour?  Show  that  for  this  case  the 
slip  is  33  percent  of  the  velocity  of  the  boat. 


AsT. : 


The  Screw  Propeller 


The  screw  propeller  consists  of  several  helicoidal  blades 
attached  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  steam  power.  The  dynamic  pressure 
of  the  reaction  developed  between  the  water  and  the  helicoidal 
surface  drives  the  vessel  forward,  the  theoretic  work  of  the  screw 
being  the  product  of  this  pressure  by  the  distance  traversed. 
The  pilch  of  the  screw  is  the  distance,  parallel  to  the  shaft,  be- 
tween any  point  on  a  helix  and  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
'  same  helix  after  one  turn  around  the  axis,  and  the  pilch  may  be 
constant  at  all  distances  from  the  axis,  or  it  may  be  variable. 
If  the  water  were  unyielding,  the  vessel  would  advance  a  distance 
equal  to  the  pitch  at  each  revolution  of  the  shaft ;  actually,  the 
advance  is  less  than  the  pilch,  the  difference  being  called  the 
"slip."  The  effect  ihus  is  that  the  pressure  P  existing  between 
the  helical  surfaces  and  the  water  moves  the  vessel  with  the 
velocity  v,  while  the  theoretic  velocity  which  should  occur  is  K. 
being  the  pitch  of  the  screw  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  second.  The  work  expended  is  hence  PV  or  P{v  +  Pi), 
if  i'l  be  the  slip  per  second,  and  the  work  utilized  is  Pv.  Ac- 
cordingly ihe  effidency  of  screw  propulsion  is,  approximately. 


which  is  the  same  expression  as  before  found  for  the  paddle 
wheel.    Here,  as  in  the  last  article,  all  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
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blades  upon  the  water  is  supposed  to.  act  backward  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  screw,  and  the  above  conclusion 
is  approximate  because  this  b  actually  not  the  case,  and  also 
because  the  action  of  friction  has  not  been  considered.  The 
practical  advantage  of  the  screw  over  the  paddle  wheel  has  been 
found  to  be  very  great,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  less  energy  is  wasted  in  lifting  the  water  and  in  form- 
ing waves. 

The  pressure  P  which  is  exerted  by  the  helicoidal  blades  upon 
the  water  is  the  same  as  the  thrust  or  stress  in  the  shaft,  and  the 
value  of  this  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  regarding  it 
as  due  to  the  reaction  of  a  stream  of  water  of  cross-section  a 
and  velocity  z;,  or  p^  ^^(^  +  ^^^j^ 

Another  expression  for  this  may  be  found  from  the  indicated 
work  k  of  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  engines ;  thus 

Numerical  values  computed  from  these  two  expressions  do  not, 
however,  agree  well,  the  latter  giving  in  general  a  much  less  value 
than  the  former. 

In  Art.  185  the  work  to  be  performed  in  propelling  a  vessel  of 
fair  form  having  the  submerged  surface  A  was  found  to  be 

k  =fAv^ 

If  the  value  of  v  is  taken  from  this  equation  and  inserted  in  the 
expression  for  efficiency,  there  obtains 

I 

i+Vi{Af/k)^ 
which  shows  that  e  increases  as  Vu  f,  and  A  decrease,  and  as  k 
increases.     Or  for  given  values  of/  and  A  the  efficiency  decreases 
with  the  speed. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  that  the  *'slip*'  Vi  is  nega- 
tive, or  that  V,  as  computed  from  the  number  of  revolutions  and  pitch 
of  the  screw,  is  less  than  v.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  water  around  the  stern  is  following  the  vessel  with  a  velocity 
?',  so  that  the  real  slip  is  F  —  r  +  »'  Instead  of  V  —  r.  The  exist- 
ence of  negative  slip  is  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  poor  design. 
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Twin  screws  arc  frequently  used,  and  since  these  revolve  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  vessel  can  be  more  readily  controlled.  Fig.  188 
shows  the  position 
of  the  twin  screws 
withresf)ect  to  the 
rudder.  On  some 
of  the  recent  high- 
powered  turbine- 
driven  steamships 
two  and  three 
screws  all  mounted 
on  a  single  shaft 
have  been  em- 
ployed. Two  sets 
of  engines,  and  two  shafts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  are 
often  employed  as  in  Fig.  188,  but  a  difTerent  arrangement  of  the 
shafts  with  respect  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  permits  the  screws  to 
be  placed  at  considerable  distances  apart  on  the  shafts,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  greater  efficiency  than  in  the  case  of  the  single  screw. 

Prob.  188.  A  steamer  having  a  submerged  surface  of  30000  square  feet 
is  propelled  at  18  knots  per  hour  by  an  expenditure  of  6000  horse-powers.  If 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  20  feet,  its  number  of  revolutions  no  per  minute, 
and  /  =  0.004,  compute  the  number  of  lost  horse-powers. 


Fig.  1(W. 


Art.  189.     St-abiiity  of  a  Ship 

In  Art.  14  the  general  principles  regarding  the  stability  of  a 
floating  body  were  stated,  and  these  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  design  of  ships,  The  center  of  gravity  is,  of  course,  always 
above  the  center  of  buoyancy,  and  the  metacenter  must  be  above 
the  center  of  gravity  in  order  to  insure  stability.  The  distance 
between  the  metacenter  and  the  center  of  gravity  is  denoted  by 
tn,  and  if  the  body  be  inclined  slightly  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle 
0,  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  weight  W  of  the  body 
which  acts  downward  through  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  up- 
ward pressure  W  of  the  displaced  water  which  acts  tiirough  the 
center  of  buoyancy  is  Wm  tan^.  Hence  m  tan5  is  a  measure 
of  the  stability  of  the  body,  and  the  greater  its  value,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  of  the  body  to  return  to  the  upright  position. 
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The  metacentric  height  m  camiot,  however,  be  made  very 
great,  for  the  rapidity  of  rolling  increases  with  it.  When  a 
floating  body  or  ship  is  displaced  from  its  vertical  position,  it 
rolls  to  and  fro  with  isochronous  oscillations  like  those  of  a  pendu- 
lum, and  the  time  of  one  oscillation  from  port  to  starboard  is 

given  by  the  formula  

/  =  TT  'Vr^/mg 

in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  weight  of  the  ship  about 
a  horizontal  longitudinal  axis  passing  through  its  center  of 
gravity.    Hence  if  m  is  large  /  is  small  and  the  ship  rolls  quickly; 


Fig.  I89fr. 

but  if  m  is  small  /  is  large  and  the  ship  rolls  slowly.  The  meta- 
centric height  m  for  ocean  vessels  usually  ranges  from  2  to  15 
feet,  about  6  or  8  feet  being  the  usual  value. 

The  determination  of  the  values  of  m  and  r  for  a  ship  is  a  labo- 
rious f)rocess,  owing  to  its  curved  shape  and  the  irregular  distribution 
of  its  weight  and  cargo.  The  process  will  here  be  applied  to  the  simple 
case  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  uniform  density.  Let  h  be  the  height 
and  /)  the  breadth  of  the  prism,  and  /  its  length  p>erpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  drawing  in  Fig.  189fl.  When  the  prism  is  in  the  vertical 
position,  its  depth  of  flotation  is  5//,  if  s  is  its  specific  gravity  (Art.  13), 
and  this  is  also  the  length  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  axis  AB 
when  the  prism  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  $y  as  in  Fig. 
1896.  In  the  latter  position  the  center  of  buoyancy  D,  being  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  is  easily  located,  and 


X  = 


i2sh 


y  =  -+ r- 

2  245/r 


are  its  coordinates  with  respect  to  J5,  jc  being  measured  normal  and  y 
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parallel  to  AB.  The  distance  m  from  the  center  of  gravity  g  to  ihi" 
metacenter  Af  is  then  found  to  be 

„  =  -^(r  + 1  tan'tf)  -  JA(i  -  s) 

12sk 

If  m  is  positive,  the  metacenter  is  above  the  center  of  gravity  and  the 
equilibrium  is  stable,  for  the  moment  Wm  tanfl  restores  the  prism  to 
the  verticaJ  position ;  if  w  is  zero,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent ;  if  m 
is  negative,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the  prism  falls  over. 

The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  prism  with  respect 
to  a  horizontal  longitudinal  axis  through  G  is  its  polar  moment  of 
inertia  ^wl(bf^+kb^)  divided  by  its  volume  Ibd,  whence  r'  =  i^j(A»-t-6'). 
For  example,  if  h  is  s  feet,  ft  is  8  feet,  and  .v  is  0.5,  the  value  of  r' 
is  7.43  feet'.  The  value  of  m  to  be  used  in  the  above  formula  for  the 
time  of  one  roll  is  that  obtained  by  making  $  equal  to  zero,  since  that 
formula  is  strictly  true  only  for  small  deviations  from  the  vertical. 
For  the  above  data  this  value  of  m  is  +0.S8  feel,  the  plus  sign  denoting 
stability,  and  hence  the  time  of  one  oscillation  from  port  to  starboard 
is  (  =  1. 61  seconds.  It  is  seen  that  /  can  be  increased  either  by  in- 
creasing r'  or  by  decreasing  m ;  since  a  decrease  in  m  is  unfavorable 
to  stability,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  increase  r'.  For  instance,  in 
loading  a  ship  the  cargo  may  be  placed  along  the  sides  rather  than  near 
the  middle  of  the  hold,  and  this  will  increase  r*,  as  the  width  of  a  ship 
is  always  greater  than  its  depth.  The  general  rule  to  promote  sta- 
bility and  prevent  quick  rolling  is  hence  to  place  the  cargo  as  far  as 
passible  from  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  above  formula  for  m  shows  that  the  moment  Wm  tanfl  which 
restores  the  floating  prism  to  the  vertical  increases  with  the  angle  d 
up  to  a  maximum  value,  then  decreases,  and  when  D  arrives  vertically 
beneath  G,  it  becomes  zero  and  the  prism  upsets.  For  the  case  where 
//  =  5  feet,  ft  =  8  feet,  and  s  =  0.5,  the  value  of  m  tanfl  is  0.00  feet 
for  6  =  0°,  0.16  feet  for  6  ~  10°.  o.i,j  feet  for  6  =  20°,  and  0.72 
feet  for  $=  ,}o° ;  at  fl  =  32°  the  corner  of  the  prism  becomes  immersed 
so  that  the  formula  no  longer  holds,  but  up  to  this  point  the  moment 
constantly  increases.  From  the  above  expression  for  m  the  solution 
of  Prob.  14  is  readily  made. 

Prob.  189ft.  An  open  rectangular  wooden  box  caisson  of  length  /,  breadth 
b,  and  depth  d  has  sides  of  mean  thickness  fti  and  a  bottom  of  thickness  (/[. 
Deduce  formulas  tor  the  metacentric  height  m  and  the  squared  radius  of 
gyration  r*.     Compute  m,  f,  and  I  for  a  numerical  case. 
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Art.  190.    Action  of  the  Rudder 

The  action  of  the  rudder  in  steering  a  vessel  involves  a  prin- 
ciple that  deserves  discussion.     In  Fig.  190  is  shown  a  plan  of 

a  boat  with  the  rudder  turned  to  the 
starboard  side,  at  an  angle  0  with  the 
line  of  the  keel.  The  velocity  of 
the  vessel  being  v,  the  action  of  the 
water  upon  the  rudder  is  the  same  as 
if  the  vessel  were  at  rest  and  the  water 
Fig.  190.  '  ^  motion  with  the  velocity  v.     Let  W 

be  the  weight  of  water  which  produces 
dynamic  pressure  against  the  rudder,  due  to  the  impulse  W  '  v/g 
(Art.  152).    The  component  of  this  pressure  normal  to  the  rud- 

^^^^'^  P^Wvsind/g 

and  its  effect  in  tinning  the  vessel  about  the  center  of  gravity 

C  is  measured  by  its  moment  with  reference  to  that  point.    Let 

b  be  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  and  d  the  distance  CH  between  the 

center  of  gravity  and  the  hinge  of  the  rudder,  then  the  lever  arm 

of  the  force  P  is  i     i  l  i  j       zi 

/  =  ^b  +  dcosu 

and  accordingly  the  turning  moment  is 

M  =  ^W{b  sin(9  +  d  sin2(9>/g 

To  determine  that  value  of  d  which  produces  the  greatest  effect 
in  turning  the  boat  the  derivative  of  M  with  respect  to  0  must 


vanish,  which  rives  , 

6    .        I    .      J2 


cos^  = ---,  +  .  -  + 


Vi 


Sd      \2     64(/2 

and  from  this  the  value  of  0  is  found  to  be  approximately  45*^, 
since  d  is  always  much  larger  than  b. 

Values  of  the  angle  0  for  several  values  of  the  ratio  b/d  may  now 
be  computed  as  follows : 


h/d  =   J 

I 

.V 

liv 

0 

COS  ^  =  0.6825 

0.6916 

0.6947 

0.7069 

0.7071 

e  =  46**  58' 

46"  is' 

46°  00' 

45°  01' 

AS' 
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which  shows  that  about  45°  is  the  advantageous  angle.  In  practice 
it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  mechanism  of  the  rudder  so  that  it  can  only 
be  turned  to  an  angle  of  about  42°  with  the  keel,  for  it  is  found  that  ihe 
power  required  to  turn  it  the  additional  3°  or  4°  is  not  uufficienlly  com- 
pensated by  the  slightly  greater  moment  that  would  be  produced. 
The  reasoning  also  shows  that  intensity  of  the  turning  moment  in- 
creases with  V,  so  that  the  rudder  acts  most  promptly  when  the  boat 
is  moving  rapidly.  For  the  same  reason  a  rudder  on  a  steamer  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw  is  not  required  to  be  so  broad  a.*;  one  on  a  boat  driven 
by  paddle  wheels,  for  the  effect  of  the  screw  is  to  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  impinging  water,  and  hence  also  to  increase  the  dynamic  pres- 
sure agiunst  the  rudder. 

Prob,  IflO.    Explain  how  it  is  that  a  boat  can  sail  against  the  wind.     What 
is  the  influence  of  (he  keel  in  this  motion  ? 

Art.  191.  Tides  and  Waves 
The  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  of  waves  might,  like 
many  other  branches  of  hydraulics,  be  expanded  so  as  to  em- 
brace an  entire  treatise,  while  there  can  be  here  given  only 
the  briefest  outline  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  principles. 
There  are  two  classes  or  kinds  of  waves,  the  first  including  ihe 
tidal  waves  and  those  produced  by  earthquakes  or  other  sudden 
disturbances,  and  the  second  those  due  to  the  wind.  The  daily 
tidal  wave  generated  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun  orig- 
inates in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  it  travels  in  all  direc- 
tions with  a  velocity  dependent  upon  the.  depth  of  water  and  the 
configuration  of  the  continents,  and  which  in  some  regions  is  as 
high  as  1000  miles  per  hour.  Striking  against  the  coasts,  the  tidal 
waves  cause  currents  In  inlets  and  harbors,  and  if  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  their  motion  could  become  uniform  and 
permanent,  these  might  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
apply  to  the  flow  of  water  in  channels.  Such,  however,  is  rarely 
the  case ;  and  accordingly  the  subject  of  tidal  currents  is  one 
of  much  complexity  and  not  capable  of  general  formulation. 

The  velocity  of  a  tidal  wave  on  the  ocean  is  VgD,  where  D 
is  the  depth  of  the  water.  When  such  a_wave  rolls  over  the 
land,  the  greatest  velocity  it  can  have  is  Vgd,  where  d  is  its  depth. 
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this  being  the  case  of  the  bore  (Art^  139).  The  velocity  of  a 
wave  which  is  produced  by  a  sudden  disturbance  in  a  channel  of 
uniform  width  has  also  been  found  to  be  vgD.  where  D  is  the 
depth  of  the  water. 

Rolling  waves  produced  by  the  wind  travel  with  a  velocity  which 
i^  small  compared  with  those  above  noted,  although  in  water  where 
the  disturbance  can  extend  to  the  lx)ttom,itis  generally  supposed  that 
their  velocity  is  VgD.  Upon  the  ocean  the  maximum  length  of  such 
waves  is  estimated  at  550  feet  and  their  velocity  at  about  53  feet  per 
second.  For  this  class  of  waves  it  Ls  found  by  observation  that  each 
particle  of  water  upon  the  surface  moves  in  an  elliptic  or  circular  orbit, 
whose  time  of  revolution  is  the  same  as  the  time  of  one  wave  length. 
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Thus  the  particles  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  are  moving  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  the  wave,  while  those  in  the  trough  are  mov- 
ing backward.  When  such  waves  advance  into  shallow  water,  their 
length  and  speed  decrease,  but  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  parti- 
cles in  their  orbits  remains  unaltered,  and  as  a  consequence  the  slopes 
become  steeper  and  the  height  greater,  until  finally  the  front  slope  be- 
comes \'ertical  and  the  wave  breaks  with  roar  and  foam.  Below  the 
surface  the  particles  revolve  also  in  elliptic  orbits,  which  grow  smaller 
in  size  toward  the  bottom.  The  cur\'e  formed  by  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a  wave  at  right  angles  to  its  length  is  of  a  cycloidal 
nature. 

The  force  exerted  by  ocean  waves  when  breakii^  against  sea 
walls  is  very  great,  as  already  mentioned  in  Art.  155,  and  often  pro%-es 
destructive.  If  walls  can  be  built  so  that  the  waves  are  reflected  with- 
out breaking,  as  is  sometimes  |K>ssible  in  deep  water,  their  action  b 
rendered  less  injurious.  Upon  the  ocean  waves  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  wind,  but  along  shore  it  is  observed  that  they  generally 
move  normally  toward  it,  whate\er  may  be  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  The  force  of  wave  action  is  felt  at  df^ths  of  over 
100  feet  below  the  surface,  for  sand  has  been  brought  up  from  depths 
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of  80  feet  and  dropped  upon  the  decks  of  vessels.  Shoals  also  cause 
a  marked  increase  in  the  height  of  waves,  even  when  such  shoals  are 
500  feet  or  more  below  the  water  surface. 

Prob.  191a.  In  a  channel  6.5  feet  wide,  and  of  a  depth  decreasing  1.5  feet 
per  1000  feet,  Bazin  generated  a  wave  by  suddenly  admitting  water  at  the 
upper  end.  At  points  where  the  depths  were  2.16,  1.85,  1.46,  and  0.80  feet, 
the  velocities  were  observed  to  be  8.70,  8.67,  7.80,  and  6.69  feet  per  second. 
Do  these  velocities  agree  with  the  theoretic  law? 

Prob.  1916.  Show  that  the  values  of  /  given  in  Art.  176  for  use  in  the 
formula  F«/r*  are  to  be  multiplied  by  5.255  when  v  is  in  meters  per  second 
and  F  in  kilograms  per  square  meter. 

Prob.  191c.  Compute  the  metric  horse-power  required  for  a  velocity  of 
25  kilometers  per  hour  for  a  boat  which  has  a  submerged  area  of  237  square 
meters. 

Prob.  \%\d.  A  ship  rolb  from  starboard  to  port  in  7.5  seconds.  If  the 
metacentric  height  m  is  2.4  meters,  what  is  the  value  of  the  transverse  radiUs 
of  gyration  of  the  ship  ?<  How  much  must  the  radius  of  gyration  be  increased 
in  order  to  increase  the  time  of  roUiag  is  percent  ? 
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CHAPTER    16 

PUMPS   AND    PUMPING 

Art.  192.     General  Notes  and  Principles 

Among  the  sinaple  devices  for  raising  water  that  have  been 
used  for  many  centuries,  and  which  may  be  called  lift  pumps 
in  a  general  way,  are  the  sweep  and  windlass,  buckets  attached 
to  a  revolving  wheel,  the  chain  and  bucket  pump  where  the 
buckets  move  in  a  cylinder,  and  the  Archimedian  screw.  The 
chain  and  bucket  pump  was  probably  first  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  form  of  an  inclined  trough  in  which  moved  the  buckets 
attached  to  the  endless  chain,  and  this  device  in  various  forms 
has  been  used  in  all  countries  for  lifting  water  from  wells.  The 
Archimedian  screw,  invented  by  the  great  engineer  Archimedes 
when  he  was  in  Egypt,  about  240  B.C.,  consists  of  a  lube  wound 
spirally  around  an  inclined  cylinder.  When  the  lower  end  is 
placed  under  water  and  the  cylinder  revolved,  the  water  is  lifted 
and  flows  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  This  screw  pump 
is  still  in  use  in  northern  Eg>T3t,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  satisfactory 
apparatus  for  a  low  lift. 

The  fact  that  water  would  sometimes  rise  into  a  space  from 
which  the  air  had  been  removed  was  known  at  a  remote  autiquil y. 
and  this  was  frequently  explained  by  the  statement  that  "nature 
abhors  a  vacuum."  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  true  reason  of  this  phenomenon  was  explained 
through  the  researches  of  Torriceih  and  Pascal  {.\rt.  4),  but 
prior  to  this  time  a  rude  form  of  suction  pump,  made  by  attach- 
ing a  pipe  to  a  bellows  at  the  opening  where  the  air  usually  enters, 
was  used  in  both  France  and  Germany.  In  1732  the  first  true 
suction  and  Uft  pump  was  devised  by  Boulogne,  and  a  little  later 
the  suction  and  force  pump  came  into  use. 
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The  force  pump  is  a  device  for  raising  water  by  means  of 
pressure  exerted  on  it  by  a  piston.  The  syringe,  which  has  been 
known  from  very  early  limes,  is  an  example  of  this  principle, 
but  the  first  true  force  pump  was  invented  in  Egypt  about  250 
B.C.,  by  Ctesibius,  a  Greek  hydraulician,  and  the  description  of 
it  given  by  V'itruvius  indicates  that  it  was  used  to  some  extent 
by  the  Romans.  Tlie  earlj'  force  pumps  were  placed  with  their 
cylinders  below  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  lifted,  and  had  valves 
which  closed  under  the  back  pressure  of  the  water.  By  placing 
the  cylinders  above  the  water  level  and  utilizing  the  principle  of 
suction,  the  suction  and  force  pump  originated. 

All  devices  for  raising  water  may  be  classified  under  the  three 
principles  above  mentioned:  that  of  lifting  in  buckets,  drawing 
it  up  by  suction,  or  forcing  it  up  by  pressure,  or  under  combina- 
tions of  these.  The  lift  or  bucket  principle  is  mainly  employed 
for  small  quantities  of  water  and  has  only  a  limited  use  in  en- 
gineering practice.  The  suction  principle,  combined  with  lift 
or  pressure,  is  extensively  used,  but  in  no  event  can  the  height 
of  the  suction  exceed  34  feet,  for  it  is  the  atraispheric  pressure  that 
causes  the  water  to  rise  when  the  air  above  it  is  exhausted ;  under 
this  principle  also  may  be  put  injector  pumps  which  operate  under 
the  action  of  negative  pressure-head  (Art.  31).  The  principle  of 
direct  pressure  governs  not  only  the  force  pump,  but  rotary  and 
centrifugal  pumps  and  also  the  devices  for  raising  water  by  com-  . 


Whenever  water  is  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  an 
amount  of  work  must  be  expended  greater  ihan  the  theoretic 
work  required  to  lift  the  given  weight  of  water  through  the  given 
height.  The  excess,  called  the  lost  work,  is  spent  in  overcoming 
resistances  of  friction  and  inertia.  In  designing  pumps  it  is  the 
object  to  reduce  these  losses  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  greatest 
economy  in  operation  may  result.  The  subject  will  here  be 
mainly  considered  from  a  hydraulic  standpoint,  the  object  being 
to  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  hydraulic  losses 
may  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  water  raised  per  second  and  A  the 
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height  of  the  lift,  then  the  useful  work  per  second  k  is  Wk. 
the  total  work  expended  per  second  be  called  A',  then  the  effideocj- 
of  the  apparatus  is  c  =  k,  K.  The  work  A'  to  be  considered  here 
is  that  delivered  to  the  pump  and  does  not  include  that  lost  in 
tninsnussion  from  the  motor,  since  this,  of  course,  is  not  fairly 
chargeable  against  the  pump  or  lifting  apparatus.  If  A"  be  re- 
placed by  W(h  +  A'),  where  //'  is  the  head  lost  in  overcoming  the 
fn'ctional  resistances,  then  the  efficiency  may  be  written 
_k  _  h 
"  K  h  +  h' 
which  is  less  than  unity,  since  h'  cannot  be  made  zero. 

The  power  required  to  operate  a  pump  to  raise  the  weight  W 
of  water  per  second  through  the  height  A  is  easily  computed  if 
the  efficiency  of  the  pump  is  known.  For  example,  to  raise  150 
gallons  per  second  through  a  height  of  ao  feet  with  a  pump  having 
an  efficiency  of  62  percent,  the  work  which  must  be  imparted  to 
the  pump  per  second  is 

K  =  k/e  =  (i  50  X  S,^35  X  3o)/o.62  =  40  340  foot-pounds, 
and  this,  divided  by  550,  gives  73.3  horse-powers. 

Prob,  192.   A  pump  raises  10.5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  ibrough 
a  height  of  127.5  feet.     The  lost  head  in  the  pump  and  pipes  a 
i.j.S  feet.     Compute  the  efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant  and  the  poweia 
quired  to  operate  it. 

Art.  193.     Raising  Water  by  Suction 
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The  term  "  suction  "  b  a  misleading  one  unless  it  be  clearly 
kept  in  mind  that  water  will  not  rise  in  a  vacuum  tube  imless 
the  atmospheric  pressure  can  act  underneath  it.  For  example, 
no  amount  of  rarefaction  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a 
glass  bottle  will  cause  that  water  to  rise.  When  the  tube  is 
inserted  into  a.  river  or  pond,  however,  the  water  will  rise  in  it 
when  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  since  the  atmospheric  pressure 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  water  pushes  it  up  until  equilib- 
rium is  secured  (Art.  4}.  The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  sea  level  is  equivalent  to  a  hei^t 
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of  water  of  j4  feet,  and  this  is  the  limit  of  raising  water  by  suc- 
tion alone.     In  practice  this  height  cannot  be  reached  on  account  4 
of  the  impossibility  of  producing  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  it  is  found  ' 
that  about  28  feet  is  the  maximum  height  of  suction  lift. 

The  height  of  the  water  barometer  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  weather,  with  the  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  with  the 
temperature.  The  value  of  34  feet  is  that  corresponding  to  a 
reading  of  30  inches  on  the  mercury  barometer  at  a  temperature 
of  32°  Fahrenheit.  For  higher  temperatures  more  or  less  vapor 
is  evaporated  from  the  water  surface  and  fills  the  suction  tube, 
so  that  a  complete  vacuum  cannot  be  formed.  When  the  mercury 
barometer  reads  30  inches,  the  water  barometer  is  only  33,4  feet 
if  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  60°  Fahrenheit,  32.4  feet  at 
Qo",  about  30  feet  for  120°,  about  23  feet  for  160°,  about  6  feet 
for  200",  and  for  212°  its  height  is  zero,  since  the  tube  is  then 
filled  with  steam.  Hence  water  at  the  boiling-point  cannot  be 
raised  by  suction. 

Fig.  193  gives  two  diagrams  illustrating  the  principle  of  action 
of  the  common  suction  and  lift  pump.  It  consists  of  two  verti- 
cal tubes  BD  and  BE,  the 
former  being  called  the  suc- 
tion pipe  and  the  latter  the 
pump  cylinder.  The  piston 
A  in  the  pump  cylinder  has 
a  valve  opening  upward,  and 
the  valve  B  at  the  top  of  the 
suction  pipe  also  opens  up- 
ward. In  the  left-hand  dia- 
gram the  piston  is  descending, 
the  valve  A  being  open  and 
B  being  closed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  in  the  space 
between  them.  In  the  right- 
hand  diagram  the  piston  is 
ascending,  the  valve  A  being  closed  by  the  pressure  of  ihe  air  or 
water  above  it,  while  B  is  open,  owing  to  the  excess  of  atmos- 
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pheric  pressure  in  BD  above  that  in  AB.  In  the  first  diagram 
the  piston  has  made  only  one  or  two  strokes,  so  that  the  water 
has  risen  but  a  short  distance  in  the  suction  pipe.  In  the 
second  diagram  the  piston  has  made  a  sufficient  number  of 
stroltes  50  that  the  pump  cylinder  is  full  of  water  which  is  flowing 
out  at  the  spout  £. 

Let  Ai  be  the  distance  from  the  water  level  D  to  the  lowest 
position  of  the  piston  ;  this  is  tailed  the  height  of  lift  by  suction. 
Let  lit  be  the  height  from  the  lowest  position  of  the  piston  to  the 
spout  where  the  water  flows  out;  this  is  called  the  height  of  lift 
by  the  piston.  The  distance  Ai  +  Aj  is  the  vertical  height  through 
which  the  water  is  raised,  and  if  W  be  the  weight  of  water  raised 
in  one  second,  the  useful  work  per  second  is  W(hi  +  Ai).  The 
energy  imparted  to  the  pump  through  the  piston  rod  is  always 
greater  than  this  useful  work,  since  energy  is  required  to  overcome 
the  frictional  resistances  due  to  the  motion  of  the  water  and  pi.s- 
ton.  as  also  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  inertia  in  putting  them 
into  motion. 

To  discuss  the  action  of  the  pump  in  detail,  let  /  be  the  stroke 
of  the  piston,  that  is,  the  distance  between  its  highest  and  lowest 
positions.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pump 
cylinder  and  a  that  of  the  suction  pipe.  Let  the  piston  be  sup- 
posed to  be  at  its  lowest  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
when  no  water  has  been  raised  in  the  suction  pipe  above  the  level 
D  in  Fig.  193.  On  raising  the  piston  through  the  stroke  /  it 
describes  the  volume  Al,  and  the  volume  of  air  aAi  now  has  the 
volume  Al  +  a{hi  —  x)  in  which  x  is  the  height  through  which 
the  water  rises  during  the  upward  stroke.  Let  A„  be  the  height 
of  a  water  barometer  corresponding  ID  the  air  pressure  above  the 
water  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  then  li„  —  y  is  the  pres- 
sure-head at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Since,  by  Mariotte's  law, 
the  pressure  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  is  inversely  as  its  volume, 
(A,  —  x)/kn  equals  ahi/(AI  +  afh  —  ax),  whence, 

in  which  r  represents  the  ratio  A/a.  For  example,  let  A  be 
8  and  n  be  a  square  inches,  or  r  =  4,  let  h\  be  20  and  /  be  1.5  feet; 
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then  for  li„  =  34  feet,  the  water  rises  during  the  first  upward  I 

stroke  to  the  height  x  =  3.6  feet.     For  the  second  upward  stroke  I 

A,  is  34.0  —  3.6  =  30.4  feel  and  hi  is  20.0  —  3.6  =  16.4  feet;  1 

then  the  formula  gives  x  =  3.7  feet,  so  that  the  water  level  now  1 

stands  7.3  feet  above  its  original  level  D.     Proceeding  in  like  I 

manner,  ii  is  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  upward  stroke  I 

the  water  stands  al  11.2  feel  above  its  original  level.     Similarly  at  ] 

the  end  of  the  fourth  upward  stroke  it  is  found  to  be  15.3  feet  I 
above  D.  while  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  upward  stroke  it  has  reached 
a  height  of  19.8  feet  above  its  original  level.     During  the  progress 
of  the  sixth  upward  stroke  the  water  enters  the  pump  cylinder, 

during  the  next  downward  stroke  it  flows  through  the  piston  1 

valve,  and  in  the  seventh  upward  stroke  the  water  above  the  j 
piston  is  lifted  and  flows  out  through  the  spoul. 

The  preceding  discussion  supposes  that  there  is  no  leakage  of  j 

air  through  and  around  the  piston,  but  this  cannot  he  attained  in  J 

practice;  hence  the  degree  of  rarefaction  below  the  piston  is  never  so  \ 

great  as  the  above  formula  gives,  and  the  number  of  strokes  required  I 

to  elevate  the  water  alx)ve  the  valve  B  is  larger  than  the  computed  j 
number.     When  the  suction  height  is  greater  than  25  feet,  it  becomes 

difficult  to  secure  sufficient  rarefaction  to  lift  the  water,  and  hence  a  I 

foot  valve,  also  opening  upward,  is  placed  in  the  suction  pipe  below  j 

the  water  level  D.    The  pump  cylinder  and  suction  pipe  can  then  be  j 
primed,  or  filled  with  water  from  alwve,  and  after  this  is  done  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  pump.     If  there  is  no  fool  valve, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  very  long  piston  stroke  in  order  to  start 
the  pump,  but  with  a  toot  valve   the  stroke  of   the  piston  may  be 

any  convenient  length.  1 

The  action  of  this  pump  is  intermittent,  and  water  flows  from  the  ] 

spout  only  during  the  upwar^  stroke  of  the  piston.    When  there  are  ] 

A'  upward  strokes  per  minute,  the  discharge  in  one  minute  is  \Al,  | 

if  the  piston  and  its  valve  be  tight.    The  useful  work  per  minute  is  J 

NivAKHi+k^),  if  le  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.    When  t  ] 

and  fii+A,  are  in  feet,  .1  in  square  feet,  and  w  in  pounds  per  cubic  fool,  1 
the  horse-power  expended  in  this  useful  work  is 

HP  =  !VwAl{hi+  ht}/i^  000 

and  to  this  must  be  added  the  horse-power  required  to  overcome  I 

the  resistances  of  friction  and  inertia.     This  additional  power  often  j 
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amounts  to  as  much  as  that  needed  for  the  useful  work, and  in  this  case 
the  efficiency  of  the  pump  is  50  percent.  Suction  and  lift  pumps 
are  of  numerous  styles  and  sizes,  the  simplest  being  of  square  wooden 
tubes  or  of  round  tin-plate  tubes  with  leather  valves,  and  these  can 
be  readily  made  by  a  carpenter  or  tinsmith.  They  are  mainly  used 
for  small  quantities  of  water  and  for  temporary  purposes. 

Prob.  19.3.  The  diameter  of  the  pump  cylinder  is  8  inches  and  that  of  ihe 
suction  pipe  is  6  inches,  while  the  vertical  distance  from  the  water  level  to  the 
spout  is  23  feet.  If  the  pump  piston  makes  30  upward  strokes  per  minute, 
each  g  inches  long,  what  horse-power  is  required  to  operate  the  pump  if  its 
efficiency  is  45  percent  .■' 


Art.  194.    The  Force  Pump 


)^t^! 


A  force  pump  is  one  that  has  a  solid  piston  which  can  trans- 
mit to  the  water  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  piston  rod  and  thus 
cause  it  to  rise  in  a  pipe.     The  early  force  pumps  had  little  or  no 
suction  lift,  as  the  pump  cylinder  was  immersed  in  the  body  of 
water  which  furnished  the  sup- 
ply,   but    the    modern    forms 
usually  operate  both  by  suction 
and  pressure,  the  former  occur- 
ring in  a  suction  pipe  and  the 
latter   in     the    pump   cylinder. 
Fig.  194a  shows  the  principle  of 
action  of  the  common  vertical 
single-acting  suction  and  force 
pump  in  which  there  is  no  water 
above  the  piston.     In  the  left- 
hand  diagram  the  piston   is  as- 
cending, and  the  water  is  rising 
in   the  suction  pipe  BD  under 
Fig.  iHd.  the  upward    atmospheric   pres- 

sure; this  ascent  of  the  waler 
occurs  in  exactly  the  same  maimer  as  explained  in  Art.  193,  and 
after  several  strokes  its  level  rises  above  the  suction  valve  B. 
The  right-hand  diagram  shows  the  piston  descending  and  forcing 
the  water  up  the  discharge  pipe  CE.     At  C,  where  this  pipe 
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joins  the  pump  cylinder,  is  a  check  valve  which  closes  on  the 
upward  stroke  and  thus  prevents  the  water  in  CE  from  returning 
into  the  pump  cylinder,  while  it  opens  on  the  downward  stroke 
under  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pump  cylinder 
and  I  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  Then  at  each  upward 
stroke  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  Al  is  raised  through  the  suction 
pipe,  and  in  each  downward  stroke  the  same  volume  is  raised  in 
the  discharge  pipe.  If  //  be  the  total  lift  above  the  water  level 
D  and  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water,  the  work  done  in  each 
double  stroke  is  wAlh.  If  there  be  made  .V  double  strokes  per 
minute,  the  useful  work  per  minute  is  XwAlk.  When  all  dimen- 
sions are  in  feet,  the  horse-power  required  to  do  this  useful  work 
is  found  by  dividing  this  quantity  by  33  000,  and  the  actual 
horse-power  required  to  run  the  pump  is  greater  than  this  by  the 
amount  needed  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistances.  This 
additional  power  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  suction  and 
discharge  pipes,  the  speed  at  which  the  pump  is  operated,  the 
friction  along  the  sides  of  the  piston,  the  losses  of  head  in  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  valve  openings,  and  the  losses 
of  energy  due  to  putting  the  water  into  motion  at  each  stroke. 
The  efficiency  of  single-acting  suction  and  lift  pumps  hence  varies 
between  wide  limits.  90  percent  or  more  being  obtained  only  for 
very  low  speeds  and  lifts,  while  for  high  speeds  and  h'ftfi  it  may 
be  30  percent  or  less. 
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The  cylinder  of  the  single-acting  pump  may  be  placed  hori- 
zont&l,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1946,  where  BD  is  the  suction  pipe  and 


CE  the  dbcharge  pipe.  When  the  piston  moves  toward  the  left, 
the  suction  valve  B  opens  and  the  check  valve  C  closes ;  when  it 
moves  toward  the  right,  B  closes  and  C  opens.  The  discharge 
is  intermittent,  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  piston  sometimes  renders  the  connection  of  the  piston  rod 
to  the  motor  more  convenient.  If  the  height  of  the  suction  lift  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  discharge  lift,  the  force  required  to  move  the 
piston  will  be  the  same  in  each  stroke  and  the  pump  will  work 
with  less  shock  than  where  the  two  lifts  are  unequal.  Usually, 
however,  the  height  of  the  discharge  lift  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  suction  lift,  and  the  force  required  to  move  the  piston  is  then 
the  greatest  when  it  moves  from  left  to  right  in  Fig.  1946.  In 
order  to  equalize  the  forces  exerted  by  the  motor  the  duplex  pump 
was  devised ;  this  consists  of  two  single-acting  cylinders  placed 
side  by  side  and  connected  to  the  same  suction  and  discharge 
pipe,  the  pistons  moving  so  that  one  exerts  suction  while  the 
other  is  forcing  the  water  upward.  Three  single-acting  cylinders 
are  also  sometimes  connected  with  the  same  suction  and  dis- 
charge pipe,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the  triplex  pump.  Duplex 
and  triplex  pumps  give  a  more  nearly  continuous  flow  of  water 
in  both  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes,  and  thus  diminish  the 
shocks  that  occur  in  a  pump  with  one  cylinder,  while  the  efficiency 
is  materially  increased  because  the  losses  due  to  starting  and 
stopping  the  columns  of  water  are  in  large  part  avoided. 

A  double-acting  pump  is  one  having  a  single  cylinder  in  which 
a  solid  piston  or  plunger  exerts  suction  and  pressure  in  both 
strokes  and  thus  gives  a  nearly  continuous  flow  through  suction 
and  discharge  pipes.  Fig.  I94rf  shows  the  form  known  as  the 
piston  pump,  while  Fig.  194c  is  that  called  the  plunger  pump, 
the  piston  being  replaced  by  a  long  cylinder  mo\-ing  in  a  short 
stuffing  box  AA.  In  both  figures  D  is  the  suction  pipe  and  E 
the  discharge  pipe.  When  the  piston  moves  from  left  to  right, 
the  \  alves  B,  and  Cj  of>en,  while  S,  and  Ci  close ;  when  it  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Bj  and  d  open,  while  Bi  and  Cj  close. 
The  plunger  pump  was  invented  in  the  seventeenth  centur\-.  and 
its  ad\-antages  over  the  piston  tj-pe  are  so  great  that  it  is  now 
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1  extensively  used  for  large  pumping  machinery.  The  cylinder  of 
the  piston  pump  must  be  bored  to  an  exact  and  uniform  size,  and 
its  piston  must  be  carefully  packed,  while  in  the  plunger  pump 

L  only  the  short  length  of  the  stufling  box  is  bored  and  packed,  the 


plunger  itself  having  no  packing.  The  water  lifted  in  one  stroke 
of  either  pump  is  Al,  where  A  is  the  area  of  the  piston  and  /  the 
length  of  its  stroke,  provided  there  is  no  leakage  past  the  packing. 

For  all  these  forms  of  pumps  a  foot  valve  should  be  placed  in  the 
suction  pipe,  if  the  suction  lift  e.tceeds  20  feet,  in  order  that  the  pump 
may  be  readily  primed  (.\rt.  193).  To  reduce  the  shocks  that  occur 
to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the  double-acting  pumps,  an  air  chamber 
is  frequently  attached  to  the  discharge  pipe  so  that  the  confined  air 
maj'  distribute  and  lessen  the  shock  that  would  othenrise  be  concen- 
trated on  the  end  of  the  discharge  piiie.  Fig.  194f:  shows  such  an  air 
chamber  attached  to  a  single-acting  pump ;  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
is  seen  the  compressed  air  which  is  receiving  the  pressure  from  the 
piston,  .\fter  the  check  valve  C  closes  the  pressure  of  this  air  main- 
tains the  flow  up  the  discharge  pipe  E,  and  hence  the  air  chamber 
helps  to  avoid  the  losses  due  to  intermittent  flow.  A  duple.\  pump 
or  a  double-acting  pump,  when  provided  mth  an  air  chamber  of  proper 
size,  will  work  very  smoothly. 

Prob.  194.  Consult  Ewbanks'  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics  (New  York. 
1847),  and  describe  a  method  of  raising  water  through  a  low  lift  by  means  of 
a  frictionless  plunger  pump.  Ewbank  notes  that  a  stout  young  man  weigh- 
ing 134  pounds  raised  Sj  cubic  feet  per  minute  «ith  this  machine  to  a  height 
of  iij  feet,  and  worked  at  this  rate  nine  hours  per  day.  If  the  efficiency  of 
this  pump  was  unity,  what  horse-power  did  the  stout  young  man  exert?  Was 
his  performance  high  or  low  ? 
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Art.  195.  Losses  js  the  Force  Pump 
A  reliable  numerical  computation  of  the  hydraulic  losses 
of  energ>'  in  the  force  pump  cannot  be  made  without  knowing 
the  constants  to  use  in  finding  the  losses  of  head  due  to  the 
valves  {Art.  92),  and  these  have  been  experimentally  determined 
for  only  a  few  special  forms.  The  valves  shown  in  most  of  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  articles  are  simple  flap  valves,  but  poppet 
valves  are  more  generally  used,  and  Fig.  194c  indicates  such.  In 
passing  through  a  valve  the  water  loses  energy  in  friction,  and  also 
in  impact  due  to  the  subsequent  expansion.  Since  pumps  are 
made  in  numerous  forms  having  different  details,  general  discus- 
sions of  losses  are  difficult  to  make.  The  attempt  will,  however, 
be  undertaken  for  the  plunger  force  pump  of  Fig.  194e.  Let  A 
be  the  total  height  through  which  the  water  is  lifted  by  both 
suction  and  pressure,  and  h'  be  the  sum  of  all  the  hydrauhc  losses 
of  head.  Let  K  be  the  energy  delivered  per  second  to  the  piston 
rod,  k'  the  energy  expended  in  friction  in  the  stufling  boxes  of  the 
piston  rod  and  plunger,  (/  the  discharge  per  second,  and  w  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.     Then 

\  2g  / 

and  the  pump  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  losses  *'  and 
h'  as  small  as  possible.  Only  the  hydraulic  losses  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  discussion. 

By  means  of  the  principles  of  Chap.  7  a  rough  formulation 
of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  lost  head  h'  can  be  effected, 
supposing  the  flow  in  the  pipes  to  be  steady.  I^t  h  be  the  length, 
di  the  diameter,  and  v\  the  velocity  for  the  suction  pipe,  and  l*, 
do,  and  I'j  the  same  things  for  the  discharge  pipes.  Let  3b  be 
the  number  of  valves  in  the  suction  and  discharge  chambers 
(Fig.  194e),  all  being  taken  of  the  same  size,  and  let  V  denote 
the  velocity  of  the  water  through  each  valve  opening.  Let  these 
chambers  be  so  large  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  ihcm 
is  very  small  compared  to  that  in  the  pipes  and  valve  openings, 

"T*^^"         ,,'=r.„4-/iL^,W^,r™'-u.>^-uf.^^       (105) 
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gives  all  the  hydraulic  losses  of  head.  In  the  first  parenthesis 
m  indicates  the  loss  due  to  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  suction  pipe 
(Art.  89),  fh/di  the  friction  loss  in  the  suction  pipe  (Art.  90), 
and  I  the  loss  due  to  expansion  (Art.  76)  as  the  water  enters  the 
suction  chamber  BiB-i-  In  the  second  parenthesis  m'  indicates 
the  loss  due  to  the  open  valves  (Art.  92)  and  i  that  due  to  sudden 
expansion  as  the  water  enters  the  pump  cyUndcr  through  the 
suction  vah-es  and  the  discharge  chamber  CiCj  through  the  dis- 
charge valves.  The  last  term  gives  the  loss  due  to  friction  in  the 
discharge  pipe.  If  there  is  an  air  chamber  on  the  discharge  pipe, 
another  term  might  be  introduced,  but  as  the  effect  of  the  air 
chamber  in  reducing  water  hammer  is  a  beneficial  one,  this  term 
need  not  be  used.  The  starting  and  stopping  of  the  piston  brings 
in  other  losses  of  energy,  but  as  these  are  not  hydraulic  losses 
they  will  not  be  considered  here. 

When  the  pipes  are  long,  the  losses  due  to  pipe  friction  will 
far  exceed  those  in  the  pump,  and  are  not  fairly  chargeable  against 
it  as  a  machine ;  hence  in  order  to  consider  the  pump  alone 
the  lengths  h  and  h  may  be  made  equal  to  zero,  as  also  m  in  the 
first  parenthesis.    Then  formula  (195)  becomes 

A'  =  ^-+2(m'  +  i)  — 

in  which  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  gives  the  loss  of 
head  in  entering  the  suction  chamber,  and  the  second  those  oc- 
curring in  entering  and  leaving  the  pump  cylinder.  This  equa- 
tion appears,  at  first  thought,  to  indicate  that  a  suction  chamber 
is  not  a  hydraulic  advantage,  although  it  is  known  to  afford  a 
practical  advantage  in  causing  the  valves  to  operate  successfully, 
as  also  in  permitting  ready  access  to  them.  If  ii  be  the  area  of 
each  valve  opening,  and  a\  that  of  the  suction  pipe,  then  ai5i  must 
equal  \naV,  since  the  same  quantity  of  water  passes  per  second 
through  the  suction  pipe  and  through  \n  valves.  Accordingly  the 
total  loss  of  head  in  the  pump  may  be  written 

h-^'-^  +  Sim'  +  d!^)"'^ 
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which  clearly  shows  that  this  loss  decreases  as  the  number  of 
valves  increases,  whert  a  is  kept  constant.  Therefore  the  suction 
and  discharge  chambers  may  be  made  to  give  a  hydraulic  advan- 
tage, either  by  using  many  vahes  of  a  given  size  or  by  making 
the  total  valve  area  na  sufficiently  large,  since  A' is  thusdirainished. 
The  number  of  valves  will  usually  be  8,  iz,  or  i6. 

As  a  numerical  example,  take  a  plimger  force  pump,  like  Fig. 
194c,  having  a  piston  area  .1  =  0.84  square  feet,  and  a  stroke  of  i.ij 
feet,  the  number  of  single  strokes  per  minute  being  .;o.  The  volume 
of  water  lifted  per  second  is  hence  30X0.83  X  1.25,60  =  0.535  cubic 
feet.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  suction  pi[ie  be  10  inches  and  the  area 
of  its  cross-section  di  =  0.545  square  feet.  The  mean  velocity  in  the 
suction  pipe  is  then  0.525/0.545  =  o.qb  feet  per  second.  Let  there  be 
12  valves  in  the  suction  chamber,  so  that  n  =  6.  and  let  the  area  of 
each  valve  opening  be  a  =  8  square  inches  =  0.0556  square  feet. 
The  velocity  through  each  of  the  open  \alves  is  then  V  =  0.525/3 
X  0.0556  =  3.15  feet  per  second.  As  .Art.  92  does  not  give  the  values 
of  m'  for  poppet  valves,  it  may  be  here  noted  that  the  experiments 
of  Bach*  indicate  that  they  range  from  i.i  to  i.S,  depending  upon  the 
height  of  valve  lift  and  the  iviclth  of  the  seat.  Taking  2  as  a  mean 
value  of  m',  the  lost  head  in  the  pump  is 


A' =  o.oi55s[r  +  8  X  3(^^^J]o.96' =  0.06 


feet. 


The  useful  head  A,  when  the  lengths  of  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes 
are  disregarded,  is  probably  about  3  feel,  so  that  the  hydraulic  effi- 
ciency is  B  =  h/(h  +  h')  =  0.75.  If  the  lengths  of  the  vertical  suction 
and  discharge  pipes  be  each  30  feet  and  their  diameters  be  10  inches, 
the  useful  head  k  is  about  43  feet  and  from  (195)  the  value  of  k'  is 
found  to  be  about  one  foot,  so  that  the  hydraulic  eDiciency  is  about 
0.97.  The  velocity-head  iij'/jg  which  is  lost  at  the  top  of  the  discharge 
pipe  is  here  only  o.oi  feet,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  it  in 
determining  the  efficiency. 

This  discussion  shows  that  the  losses  of  head  in  force  pumps 
may  be  made  very  slight  by  running  them  at  low  speeds  in  order  that 
the  velocity  i>i  may  be  small.  It  shows  that  the  losses  decrease  as  the 
areas  of  the  valve  openings  and  their  number  are  increased.    It  shows 

*  Zeitschrift  deulscher  Ingenieur  Verein,  1SS6,  p.  411. 
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that,  for  vertical  suction  and  clischar^  pipes,  the  etEciency  increases 
with  the  useful  lift  h,  if  the  velocity  in  the  pipes  is  the  same  for 
different  lifts.  These  conclusions  are  verified  by  experiments,  some 
of  which  will  be  noted  in  the  next  article.  Since  the  flow  through  the 
valves  and  pump  cylinder  is  not  quite  steady,  numerical  computations 
like  the  above  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  give  more  than  rough 
approximate  results ;  nevertheless  such  results  are  useful  in  indicating 
the  influence  of  the  resistances  upon  the  efficiency. 

t'rob.  195.  For  ihc  above  numerical  example,  compute  ihe  horse-pOHcr 
required  lo  run  the  pump  when  the  useful  lift  is  43  feet,  assuming  that  3  per- 
cent of  that  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  friction  in  the  stuffing  boxes. 


Art.  196.    Pumping  Engines 

The  steam  engine  was  invented  and  perfected  through  the 
desire  to  devise  methods  of  pumping  water  better  than  those  in 
which  the  power  of  men  and  horses  was  used.  Worcester  in 
1633,  and  Papin  in  1695,  used  the  direct  pressure  of  steam  upon 
water  in  a  cylinder,  and  Savery  in  1 700  used  both  such  pressure 
and  the  partial  vacuum  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 
Newcomen  in  1705  used  a  piston,  on  one  side  of  which  steam 
was  applied  and  condensed,  the  motion  of  the  piston  being  com- 
municated by  a  walking  beam  to  the  piston  rod  of  a  pump.  Watt, 
about  1775,  introduced  the  crank,  the  parallel  motion,  the  cut-off, 
the  governor,  and  other  improvements;  he  also  brought  the 
steam  to  both  sides  of  the  piston,  thus  making  the  engine  double- 
acting.  The  first  important  application  of  the  steam  engine 
was  in  operating  pumps  to  drain  mines,  but  it  soon  came  into 
use  in  all  branches  of  industry  where  power  was  needed.  Its 
influence  on  modern  progress  has  been  great. 

The  modem  pumping  engine  consists  of  one  or  more  steam 
cylinders  connected  to  the  same  number  of  pump  cylinders  by 
piston  rods,  so  that  the  steam  pressure  is  directly  transmitted 
through  them  to  the  water.  It  is  important  that  the  pressure 
in  the  water  cylinder  should  be  maintained  nearly  constant 
during  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  hence  the  steam  should  not  be 
used  expansively  in  the  usual  way;  to  insure  constant  steam 
pressure  some  form  of  compensator  is  used.     The  water  cylinders 
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ace  usually  of  the  plunger  type,  and  these  are  connected  to  the 
same  suction  and  discharge  pipes,  an  air  chamber  being  placed 
on  the  latter  to  relieve  the  pump  chambers  of  shock  and  to  in- 
sure steady  flow.  The  boilers,  steam  cylinders,  and  water  cyl- 
inders constitute  one  machine  or  apparatus  called  a  pumping 
engine.  The  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  is  low.  for  it  b  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  efficiencies  of  its  separate  parts.  The  efficiency 
of  the  furnace  and  boiler  is  about  75  percent  in  the  best  designs. 
the  efficiency  of  the  steam  cylinders  about  30  percent,  and  that 
of  the  water  cylinders  about  80  percent,  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  pumping  engine  as  a  whole  is  only  18  percent.  This  means 
that  only  18  percent  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  is  utilized  in  lifting 
the  water,  and  this  figure  is.  indeed,  a  high  one.  for  many  pump- 
ing plants  are  operated  with  an  efficiency  of  less  than  10  percent. 
The  term  "duty"  is  often  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  pumping  engine,  instead  of  expressing  it  by  an 
efficiency  percentage.  This  term  was  devised  bj-  Watt,  who 
defined  duty  as  the  number  of  foot-jraunds  of  useful  work  pro- 
duced by  the  consumption  of  100  pounds  of  coal.  On  account 
of  the  variable  quality  of  coal  a  more  precise  definition  of  duty 
was  introduced  in  1890  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  namely,  that  duty  should  be  the  number 
of  foot-pounds  of  work  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  i  oc»  000 
British  thermal  heat  units.  One  British  thermal  heat  unit  is 
that  amount  of  energy  which  will  raise  one  pound  of  pure  water  one 
Fahrenheit  degree  in  temperature  when  the  water  is  at  or  near 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density  (Art.  3) ;  this  amount  of 
energy  is  778  fool-pounds,  and  this  constant  is  called  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat.  The  duty  of  a  perfect  pumping 
engine,  in  which  no  losses  of  any  kind  occur,  would  be  778  000  000 
foot-pounds.  The  highest  duty  obtained  in  a  test  is  about 
180000000  foot-pounds,  and  the  efficiency  of  such  an  engine  is 
iSo  '778  =  0.^3.*  Common  pumping  engines  have  dudes  ranging 
from  120000000  to  60000000.  the  corresponding  efficiencies 
being  from  15  to  7.5  percent.    The  modem  definition  of  duty 
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agrees  with  that  of  Watt,  if  the  coal  used  be  of  such  quality  that 
one  pound  of  it  possesses  a  potential  energy  of  lo  ooo  British 
heat  units,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  obljiinable  from 
average  coal.'  The  higher  the  duty  of  a  pumping  engine  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  performetl  by  burning 
a  given  quantity  of  coal.  A  high-duty  engine  is  hence  econom- 
ical and  a  low-duty  engine  is  wasteful  in  coal  consumption,  but 
the  first  cost  of  the  former  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 
A  duty  test  of  a  pumping  engine  consists  in  determining  the 
number  of  heat  units  furnished  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  the 
quantity  of  water  lifted  by  the  pump,  the  leakage  past  the  piston 
packing,  the  pressure-heads  in  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes, 
the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  steam  cylinders,  and  many  other 
minor  quantities  needed  for  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
and  steam  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  discharge  is  by  the  displacement  of  the  piston  or 
plunger ;  if  .4  be  the  area  of  its  cross-section,  /  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  N  the  number  of  single  strokes  during  the  test,  and  T 
the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  test  lasted,  then  XAl  is 
the  total  quantity  of  water  lifted,  and 
g^c?fAl/T 
is  the  quantity  lifted  per  second,  c  being  a  coefficient  which  takes 
account  of  the  leakage  or  slip  past  the  plunger.  The  value  of  c 
is  to  be  found  by  removing  one  of  the  cylinder  heads  and  admit- 
ting water  on  the  other  side  of  the  plunger,  and  its  value  is  usually 
from  0.99  to  0.9s  in  new  pumps.    The  total  pressure-head  H  is 


found  from 


H  = 


(h,±ht  +  d) 

where  Ai  and  Aj  are  the  pressure-heads  corresponding  to  the  mean 
readings  of  the  gages  on  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes  and  d 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  gages ;  here  the 
plus  sign  is  to  be  used  when  the  corresponding  pressure  is  below 
and  the  minus  sign  when  it  is  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  total  work  done  by  the  pump  during  the  trial  is  then  cNAl  ■  H 
and  then  the  duty  of  the  pumping  engine 

Duty  =  1  000  oooc.Vi4/H/heat  units. 
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in  which  the  denominator  is  determined  by  the  thermodynamic 
tests  made  on  the  boiler  and  steam  engine.  The  capacity  of  the 
pump,  or  the  quantity  of  water  lifted  in  24  hours,  is  24  X  3600  X  ?. 

The  efl&ciency  of  pump  cylinders,  which  are  tested  in  the  above 
manner,  is  usually  found  by  dividing  the  work  wqH  done  by  them 
in  one  second  by  that  done  by  the  steam  as  determined  by 
indicator  cards  taken  from  the  steam  cylinders.  This  method 
differs  from  that  used  in  the  previous  articles,  and  gives  results 
too  small  from  the  standpoint  of  hydraulic  losses.  A  discussion 
by  Webber  *  of  several  tests  shows  that  this  efficiency  increases 
with  the  lift  as  follows : 

Lift  in  feet,    5         15       30       100     170     270 
EflBciency,     0.30    0.45    0.65     0.85    0.91    0.88 

The  highest  value  of  91  percent  was  obtained  from  a  test  of  a 
Leavitt  pumping  engine  having  a  duty  of  in  549 000  foot- 
pounds, and  a  capacity  of  4  400  000  gallons  per  24  hours ;  the 
duration  of  this  test  was  15.1  hours. 

Prob.  196.  In  a  test  lasting  12  hours,  27  502ocx>  heat  units  were  pro- 
duced under  the  boiler.  The  area  of  the  plunger  was  172  square  inches,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  was  18.9  inches,  the  number  of  single  strokes  was  76  000, 
and  the  leakage  past  the  plunger  packing  was  5000  cubic  feet.  The  pressure 
gage  on  the  force  pipe  read  100  and  the  vacuum  gage  on  the  suction  pipe 
read  g-3  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  these 
gages  being  8  feet.  The  mean  indicated  horse-power  of  the  steam  cylinders 
was  1 28.  Compute  the  discharge  of  the  pump  in  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
its  capacity  in  gallons  per  day.  Compute  the  total  pressure-head  H.  Com- 
pute the  duty  of  the  pumping  engine.  Compute  the  efficiency  of  the  pump 
cylinders. 

Art.  197.    The  Centrifugal  Pump 

The  centrifugal  pump  is  tie  reverse  of  a  turbine  wheel,  and 
any  reaction  turbine,  when  run  backwards  by  power  applied  to 
its  axle,  will  raise  water  through  its  penstock.  The  centrifugal 
pump,  like  the  turbine,  is  of  modern  origin  and  development. 
A  nide  form,  devised  by  Ledemour  in  1730,  consisted  of  an 
inclined  tube  attached  by  arms  to  a  vertical  shaft;    the  lower 

*  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  i8S6,  vol.  7,  p.  602. 
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end  of  the  tube  being  immersed,  the  water  flowed  from  its  upper 
end  when  the  shaft  was  rotated.  It  was  not,  however,  untU 
about  1840  that  the  first  true  centrifugal  pumps  came  into  use, 
and  they  have  since  been  perfected  so  as  to  be  of  great  value  in 
engineering  operations,  especially  for  low  lifts. 

Fig.  197  shows  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  and  action  of 
the  centrifugal  pump.  The  power  is  applied  through  the  axis  A 
to  rotate  the  wheel 
BB  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  ar- 
row. This  wheel  is 
formed  of  a  number 
of  curved  vanes  like 
those  in  a  turbine 
wheel  (Art.  174).  The 
revolving  vanes  pro- 
duce a  partial  vacuum , 
and  this  causes  the 
water  to  rise  in  the 
suction  pifw/)/)  which 
enters  through  the  center  of  the  wheel  case  and  delivers  the 
water  at  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  The  water  is  then  forced 
outward  through  the  vanes  and  passes  into  the  volute  cham- 
ber CC,  which  is  of  varying  cross-section  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  quantity  of  water  that  is  delivered 
into  it,  and  all  of  which  passes  up  the  discharge  pipe  E.  ■  The 
rotation  of  the  wheel  hence  produces  a  negative  pressure  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  suction  pipe  and  a  positive  pressure  in  the 
volute  chamber,  and  the  water  rises  in  the  pipes  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  those  of  a  suction  and  force  pump.  The  height  of 
the  suction  lift  cannot  usuaUy  exceed  about  28  feet. 

The  parallelograms  of  velocity  shown  in  Fig.  197  are  the 
same  as  in  the  reaction  turbine  (Art.  174),  and  a  similar  notation 
will  be  used.  The  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  inner  and  outer 
circumferences  will  be  called  u  and  «,,  the  absolute  velocities  of 
the  water  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  wheel  are  I'o  and  Vi,  and  the 
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corresponding  relative  velocities  are  I'  and  I'l.  The  angles  of 
entrance,  approach,  and  exit  are  called  0.  it.  and  pi.  while  0  denotes 
the  angle  between  vi  and  m,.  Let  Hq  be  the  pressure-head  at  the 
top  of  the  entrance  pipe  and  Hi  that  at  the  foot  of  the  discharge 
pipe,  while  //o  and  Aj  are  the  heights  of  the  suction  and  force  lifts 
estimated  downward  and  upward  from  the  center  of  the  wheel, 
and  let  /(«  be  the  height  of  the  water  barometer.  Then  from 
(omula  (162)    ,,  _^,_  ,, , ^ ^_,  _  ^^(^_  _  y^, 

and  also  from  (31)s,  not  considering  frictional  resistances, 
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Combining  these  equations,  and  replacing  Ai  +  fie  by  h,  where 
A  is  the  total  lift,  the  fundamental  equation  for  the  discussion  of 
friclionless  centrifugal  pumps  results.  To  introduce  the  fric- 
tional losses,  however,  //  +  h'  should  be  used  instead  of  h.  where 
//'  is  the  total  head  lost  in  all  the  hydraulic  resistances.     Then 

l^-lV-tt'  +  «i'  +  V-i'o-=2f(A  +  A')  (197), 

is  the  fundamental  formula  for  the  discussion  of  the  centrifugal 
pump.  Since  there  are  no  guides,  the  water  enters  the  vanes 
radially,  so  that  the  approach  angle  «  is  a  right  angle,  and  hence 
r-  =  «*  +  Vo^.  Also  the  parallelogram  of  \elocities  at  exit  gives 
Fi*  =  «i"  +  V,-  —  lujficosff.  Inserting  these  values  of  I's  and 
fV  in  (197)i,    it  reduces  to 

UiV]  cosff  =  g(h  +  h') 
which  is  a  necessary  relation  connecting  u,  and  i\. 

A  centrifugal  pump  must  be  run  at  a  certain  velocity  in  order 
to  overcome  the  pressure-head  /;  -|-  h'  by  means  of  the  velocity- 
head  v^/ig  of  the  issuing  water.  Hence  It  +  b'  =  Vi-/2g.  and 
equating  this  to  the  \alue  of  //  +  h'  established  by  the  abo\c 
formula,  there  results  a,  cos  6  =  ji'i.  It  hence  follows  from  the 
parallelogram  of  velocities  that  W  and  U\  must  be  equal.  Then 
0  =  90°  —  ^0,  and  ^__ 

s.  2  Sm  ^(3  2  SUl  iff 
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gives  the  required  velocity  of  the  outer  drcumftTciicc  of  the  whet 
This  velocity  decreases  as  the  exit  angle  jS  increases;  when  ^  is  ' 
very  small,  M|  is  very  large ;  when  the  vanes  are  radial  at  the  outer 
circumference,  S  is  qo°  and  Mi  =  "^gik  +  h').  Hence  the  speed 
of  the  pump  must  increase  with  the  square  root  of  the  pressure- 
head  h  +  li'.  Since  I'l  =  q/ai.  where  Ui  is  the  area  of  the  exit' 
orifices  normal  to  i-,,  the  velocity  is  also  U\  =  q/iai  sin  ^^,  and 
therefore  the  discharge  q  increases  directly  with  the  speed. 

Since  the  speed  must  increase  with  the  lift,  and  since  the  losses 
of  head  increase  with  the  speed,  it  follows  that  the  efhciency  of 
the  centrifugal  pump  in  general  decreases  with  the  lift.  This 
theoretic  conclusion  has  been  verified  by  practical  tests.  Webber, 
in  his  discussion  cited  in  the  last  article,  gives  the  following  as 
the  mean  results  derived  from  a  number  of  experiments,  the 
efficiency  computed  being  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  by  the  pump 
to  that  obtained  from  indicator  cards  taken  on  the  cyh'nders  of 
the  steam  motor : 


Efficiency,  0.56  0.64  0.6S  0.5S  a.40 

For  a  low  lift  the  centrifugal  pump  has  a  hydraulic  efficiency  | 
higher  than  these  figures  indicate,  but.  as  in  the  case  of  the  force  I 
pump,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  reliable  values  by  numerical  j 
computations. 

The  centrifugal  pump  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  force  pump  J 
in  having  no  valves  and  in  being  able  to  handle  muddy  water,  for  even  •f 
gravel  may  pass  through  the  vanes  without  injuring  them.    The  1 
above  figure  represents  the  principle  rather  than  the  actual  details  \ 
of  construction.     Usually  the  suction  pipe  is  divided  into  two  parts 
which  enter  the  axis  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  and  the  volute 
chamber  is  often  made  wider  than  the  wheel  case,  thus  forming  what 
is  called  a  whiripool  chamber,  which  prevents  some  of  the  losses  of 
head  due  to  impact.      The  vanes  are  sometimes  curved  in  the  op|JO-   i 
site  direction  to  that  shown  in  the  figure,  as  by  so  doing  the  angle  |8  J 
is  made  larger  and  the  speed  of  the  pump  is  lessened,  as  is  seen  from  , 
formula  (197)-.    The  theory  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is.  howc 
much  less  definite  than  that  of  the  reaction  turbine,  and  e.tperiment  J 
is  the  best  guide  to  determine  the  advantageous  shape  of  the  vanes. 


>^ '  ;.■  v.; 
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Multqde  stage  centrifugal  pumps  for  work  against  hjgk  heaA 
are  extensively  used.*t 

Prob.  197.  A  centrifugal  pump  Hfts  120  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
tioough  a  dischaige  pipe  jiaving  a  diameter  of  i  foot.  The  ontiex  diameter 
of  the  wheel  is  2  feet,  the  exit  angle  is  90^,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  sec- 
ond is  60,  and  the  water  is  lifted  18  feet.  Compute  the  horse-power  of  Uie 
pump,  and  its  hydraulic  efficiency. 

Art.  198.    The  Hydrauuc  Ram 

The  hydraulic  ram  is  an  apparatus  wbidi  employs  the  dynamic 
pressure  produced  by  stopping  a  column  of  moving  water  to  raise 
a  part  of  this  water  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  its  source*  Hie 
princii^e  of  its  action  was  recognized  by  Whitehurst  in  177^4 
but  the  credit  of  perfecting  the  machine  is  due  to  Moatgol&er, 
who  in  1796  built  the  first  self-acting  ram.  It  has  since  been 
widely  used  for  pmnping  small  quantities  of  water  from  streams 
to  houses,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  lifting  a  large  quantity ; 
many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  some  of  whidi 
give  promise  of  much  usefulness. 

The  principle  of  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  ram  is  shown  in 
Fig.  198,  where  A  is  the  reservoir  that  furnishes  the  supply,  BCD 


Fig.  198. 

the  ram,  AB  the  drive  pipe  which  carri^  the  water  to  the  ram, 
DE  the  discharge  pipe  through  which  a  part  of  the  water  is 
raised  to  the  tank  E.  The  ram  itself  consists  merely  of  the  waste 
valve  B  through  which  a  part  of  the  water  from  the  drive  pipe 

*  Journal  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Jan.  and  March,  19x0. 
t  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  April,  1910. 
t  Transactions  Royal  Society,  1775,  vol.  6$,  p.  277. 
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escapes,  and  the  air  vessel  D  which  has  a  valve  C  that  allows 
water  to  enter  it  through  BC.  but  prevents  its  return.  The  waste 
valve  B  is  either  weighted  or  arranged  with  a  spring  so  that  it 
will  open  when  acted  upon  by  the  static  pressure  due  to  the  head 
H.  As  soon  as  it  opens  the  water  flows  through  it.  but  as  the 
velocity  increases  the  dynamic  pressure  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  column  AB  (Art,  157)  becomes  sufficiently  great  to  close  the 
valve  B.  Then  this  dynamic  pressure  opens  the  valve  C  and 
compresses  the  air  in  the  air  chamber  or  forces  water  up  the  dis- 
charge pipe.  A  moment  later  when  equilibrium  has  obtained  in 
the  air  vessel,  the  valve  C  closes  and  the  air  pressure  maintains 
the  flow  for  a  short  period  in  the  discharge  pipe,  while  the  water 
in  the  drive  pipe  comes  to  rest.  Then  the  waste  valve  B  opens 
again,  and  the  same  operations  are  repeated. 

The  algebraic  discussion  of  the  hydraulic  ram  is  ver>-  difficult 
because  it  involves  the  time  in  which  the  waste  \'alve  closes  and 
the  law  of  its  rate  of  closing.  The  investigation  in  Art.  157. 
however,  clearly  shows  that  the  operations  above  described  will 
take  place  if  the  dri%e  pipe  is  long  enough  to  produce  a  dynamic 
pressure  sufficient  to  close  the  waste  valve.  I-et  /  be  the  length 
of  that  pipe,  v  the  velocity  in  it,  p»  the  static  unit  pressure  due 
to  H.  w  the  weight  of  a  cubit  unit  of  water,  g  the  acceleration 
of  gravity,  and  /  the  time  in  which  the  valve  closes.  Then,  since 
there  is  no  static  pressure  at  the  valve  during  the  flow,  the  for- 
mula fl57),  gives  p  ^  ^y^i^i^i  _  p^ 

which  is  a  good  approximation  to  the  excess  of  dynamic  pressure 
over  the  static  pressure  pa.  It  is  seen  that  this  excess  p  may  be 
rendered  very  great  by  making  /  large  and  /  small,  and  that  its 
greatest  value  is  ^  ^  ^^^^^  _  ^^ 

in  which  u  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water.  It  is  rare,  however, 
that  a  drive  pipe  is  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  the  excess  dynamic 
pressure  given  by  the  last  formula. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  hydraulic  ram  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful 
work  done  to  the  energy  expended  in  the  waste  water.  Let  q 
be  the  quantity  of  water  lifted  per  second  through  the  height  k 
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from  the  level  of  the  reservoir  A  to  that  of  the  tank  E.  Let  Q 
be  the  discharge  per  second  through  the  waste  valve  and  U  the 
height  through  which  it  falls,  then  the  efficiency  of  the  ram  and 
its  pipes  is  _  wqh  _  gh 

*  ivQH  QB 
It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  efficiency  decreases  as  the  ratio 
h  U  increases.  Eytelwein  found  that  e  was  0.92  when  h.'H  was 
unity,  0.67  when  h/H  was  5,  and  0.23  when  h/H  was  20,  but  these 
values  were  probably  deri\'ed  by  using  a  different  formula  for 
the  efficiency. 

Experiments  in  1890  at  Lehigh  University  on  a  Gould  ram  No.  3, 
in  which  the  waste  valve  made  55  strokes  per  minute,  gave  a  mean 
efficiency  of  35  percent.  The  length  of  the  supply  pipe  was  38  feet 
and  its  fall  li  feet,  the  length  of  the  discharge  pipe  60  feet,  and  the  Uft 
h  was  12  feet,  so  that  the  ratio  h/U  was  unity.  These  experiments 
showed  also  that  the  efficiency  increased  as  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  was  decreased  by  lessening  the  weight  on  the  waste  valve. 
The  ma.ximum  quantity  of  water  raised  per  minute,  however,  oc- 
curred with  a  heavier  waste  valve  than  that  which  gave  the  maximum 
efficiency,  The  efficiency  was  also  found  to  increase  as  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  waste  valve  decreased. 

The  least  possible  tall  in  the  drive  pipe  of  the  hydraulic  ram  is  about 
I  \  feet  and  the  least  length  of  drive  pipe  about  1 5  feet.  It  is  customary 
to  make  the  area  of  the  discharge  pipe  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
that  of  the  drive  pipe,  and  with  these  proportions  a  fall  of  10  feet  will 
force  water  to  a  height  of  nearly  150  feet.  A  common  rule  of  manu- 
facturers is  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  water  flowing  down  the  drive 
pipe  may  be  raised  to  a  height  five  times  that  of  the  fall  in  the  drive 
pipe ;  this  is  a  rough  rule  only,  for  the  length  of  the  discharge  pipe 
is  one  of  the  controlling  factors  as  well  as  itb  \ertical  rise. 

The  Rife  hydraulic  engine  is  a  water  ram  on  a  large  scale,  two  or 
more  being  connected  to  the  same  discharge  pipe,  so  that  the  flow  in 
it  is  nearly  continuous.*  Three  of  these  engines  are  said  to  raise 
S64  000  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  an  ele\  ation  of  1 50  feet,  the  fall  in 
[he  drive  pipe  being  30  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  drive  pipe  is  8  inches 
and  that  of  the  discharge  pipe  is  4  inches;  the  waste  valve  weighs 


*  Engineering  News,  iSg6,  vol,  j6,  p.  4:9. 
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adjusting  le\'er  in  order  th;it 
o  as  to  cause  the  maximum" 


50  pounds,  and  it  is  provided  with  an 
its  effective  weight  may  be  regulated 
discharge  to  be  delivered. 

Prob.  198.  .\  hydraulic  ram  raises  .^jj  pounds  of  water  in  j  minuies 
through  a  discharge  pipe  60  feet  long.  The  drive  pipe  is  38  feet  long  and  the 
amount  of  water  wasttd  in  5  minutes  is  41^  pounds.  The  fall  of  the  drive 
pipe  is  II  feet  and  the  vertical  rise  of  the  discharge  pipe  above  the  ram  is 
24  feet.     Compute  ihe  efficiency  of  the  ram. 


Art.  199.    Other  Kinds  of  Pxjmps 

The  h'ft  and  force  pumps  described  in  Arts.  193  and  194  are 
called  displacement  pumps,  because  the  volume  of  water  lifted 
in  one  stroke  is  that  displaced  by  the  piston  or  plunger.  If  there 
be  no  leakage  past  the  piston  packing,  and  it  no  air  Is  mingled 
with  the  water,  the  discharge  in  a  given  time  may  be  verj-  accu- 
rately determined  by  counting  the  number  of  strokes  and  multi- 
plying this  number  by  the  displacement  in  one  stroke.  On 
account  of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  these  forms  - 
are  often  called  reciprocating  pumps.  There  is  always  a  loss  of 
energy  due  to  putting  the  piston  into  motion  at  the  beginning  of 
each  stroke,  and  to  avoid  this  many  forms  of  rotary  pumps  have 
been  devised;  yet  notwithstanding  this  loss  the  plunger  force 
pimip  is  probably  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  all  kinds. 

A  rotary  or  impeller  pump  is  one  in  which  the  moving  parts 
have  a  circular  motion  only,  and  the  centrifugal  pump  described 
in  Art.  197  is  of  this  kind.  Numerous  other  rotary  pumps  have 
been  invented,  but  none  is  widely  used  except  the  centrifugal  one. 
Fig.  199(1  shows  one  where  the  mo\dng  parts  consist  of  two  wheels 
which  are  rotated  in  opposite  directions  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows ;  this  motion  produces  a  partial  \acuum  whereby  the 
water  rises  in  the  suction  pipe  D.  and  is  then  carried  between  the 
teeth  and  the  case  and  forced  up  the  discharge  pipe  E.  Fig.  199fr 
shows  a  form  where  the  moving  parts  are  two  lobes  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  each  in  contact  with  the  inclosing  case.  In 
the  left-hand  diagram  the  water  rising  in  the  pipe  D  is  flowing 
toward  the  right,  but  a  moment  later  the  lobe  B  has  assumed 
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the  position  shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram,  and  the  water  is 
imprisoned  between  the  lobe  and  the  case.  An  instant  later  the 
two  lobes  are  forcing  this  water  up  the  pipe  E,  while  the  water 
coming  in  at  D  is  flowing  to  the  left.    The  greatest  objection  to 


Fig.  199ft. 

these  pumps  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  close  contact  be- 
tween the  case  and  the  lobes  or  wheels,  owing  to  wear,  so  that 
after  being  in  use  for  some  time  there  is  much  back  leakage  of 
water,  and  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  pump  are  diminished. 

The  only  apparent  advantage  of  the  rotary  pump  is  that  it  has 
no  valves.  Five  rotary  pumps  of  the  type  of  Fig.  1996  were 
installed  in  1902  at  a  pumping  station  near  Chicago,  the  lobes 
or  impellers  being  4  feet  long  and  the  distance  between  their 
centers  2.7  feet ;  these  pumps  run  at  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  each  has  a  capacity  of  6000  cubic  feet  per  minute  under  the 
total  lift  of  about  8  feet.* 

The  pumps  thus  far  described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hydraulic  ram,  may  be  called  mechanical  pumps,  because  they 
act  under  energy  communicated  to  them  from  motors.  All 
mechanical  pumps  arc  reversible;  that  is,  when  the  water  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction  under  a  pressure-head,  they  become 
hydraulic  motors.  The  reverse  of  the  chain  and  bucket  pump 
is  the  overshot  or  breast  wheel,  that  of  the  suction  and  lift  pump 
is  the  water-pressure  engine,  and  that  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is 
the  turbine.  The  hydraulic  ram  does  not  operate  under  the  ac- 
tion of  a  motor,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  reversible. 

♦  Engineering  News,  1903,  vol.  49,  p.  172. 
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Fig.  199c. 


Pumps  which  have  no  moving  parts  and  which  oi>erate  through 
the  action  of  air  suction  and  dynamic  pressure  constitute  another 
class  which  will  now  be  briefly  considered.  Here  belong  the 
jet  or  ejector  pumps  which  act  largely  through  suction,  and  the 
injector  pump  used  on  locomotives.  The  latter  produces  a 
vacuum  through  the  flow  of  steam,  and  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
as  it  involves  principles  of  thermodynamics.  The  fundamental 
principle,  however,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  199c,  which  shows  the  jet 
apparatus  invented  by  James  Thomson  in  1850.*  The  water  to 
be  lifted  is  at  C,  and  it  rises  by 
suction  to  the  chamber  B,  from 
which  it  passes  through  the  dis- 
charge pipe  to  the  tank  D.  The 
forces  of  suction  and  pressure  are 
produced  by  a  jet  of  water  issuing 
from  a  nozzle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
discharge  pipe,  the  nozzle  being  at 
the  end  of  a  pipe  AB  through 
which  water  is  brought  from  a  reservoir ;  or  the  water  delivered 
from  the  nozzle  may  come  from  a  hydrant  or  from  a  force  pump. 
Let  H  be  the  effective  head  of  the  jet  as  it  issues  from  the 
nozzle,  hi  the  suction  lift,  and  A2  the  lift  above  the  tip  of  the 
nozzle;  let  q  be  the  discharge  through  the  nozzle  and  qi  that 
through  the  suction  pipe.     Then,  neglecting  frictional  resistances, 

qH  =  qfh  +  qi  (hi  +  h) 
e  =  {qkt  +  qihi  +  qiki)/qH 

It  is  found  by  experiments  that  the  efficiency  of  this  jet  pump 
is  very  low,  usually  not  exceeding  20  percent,  the  highest  effi- 
ciencies being  for  low  ratios  of  Ai  +  A2  to  H.  This  form  of  pump 
has,  however,  been  found  very  convenient  in  keeping  coffer  dams 
and  sewer  trenches  free  from  water,  as  it  requires  little  or  no  atten- 
tion and  has  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Another  class  of  pumps  uses  the  pressure  of  air  or  of  steam  ill 
order  to  elevate  water.  The  idea  of  these  pumi>s  is  old,  yet  it  was  not 
until  1875  that  the  steam  pulsometer  was  perfected  by  Hall,  while 


*  Report  of  British  Association,  1852,  p.  130. 
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the  air-lift  pump  of  Frizell  dates  from  1880.  The  air-lift  pump  Is  now 
extensively  used  for  raising  water  from  deep  wells,  the  compressed  air 
being  forced  down  a  vertical  pipe  iii  the  well  tube  and  issuing  from  its 
lower  end.  As  it  issues,  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  entire  column  of 
water  in  the  well  tube,  and  being  lighter  than  a  column  of  common 
water,  it  rises  to  a  greater  height  under  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
assisted  by  the  upward  impulse  of  the  bubbles  to  a  slight  extent. 
In  this  manner  water  having  a  natural  level  50  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  caused  to  rise  above  that  surface. 
It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  for  lifts  of  15  to  50  feet  from 
i  to  j  cubic  feet  of  air  are  necessary  for  each  cubic  foot  of  water 
that  is  elevated.  The  efficiency  of  this  form  of  pump  is  low,  rarely 
reaching  ,}o  [lercent,  although  a  maximum  of  50  percent  has  been 
claimed.* 

Among  the  many  forms  of  pumps  operating  under  the  pressure 
of  compressed  air  only  the  ejector  pump  used  in  the  Shone  s>'Stem 
of  sewerage  can  here  be  mentioned.  The  sewage  from  a  number  of 
houses  flows  to  a  closed  basin,  called  an  injector,  in  which  it  continues 
to  accumulate  until  a  valve  is  opened  by  a  float.  The  opening  of  this 
valve  allows  compressed  air  to  enter,  and  this  drives  out  the  sewage 
through  a  discharge  pipe  to  the  place  where  it  is  desired  lo  deliver  it. 
In  the  installation  of  this  system  of  sewerage  at  the  World's  Fair 
of  i8q_i  in  Chicago,  there  were  i6  ejectors  which  lifted  the  sewage 
67  feet,  the  total  pressure-head  being  about  loS  feet.  Vacuum  methods 
of  mo\'ing  sewage  have  also  been  used  in  Europe,  but  these  cannot 
compete  in  efficiency  with  those  using  compressed  air. 

Prob,  1!W.  For  Fig,  lOflc  let  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  be  i  inch  and 
that  of  the  discharge  pipe  4  inches.  Let  H  be  64  feet,  Ai  be  18  feci,  A,  be 
3  feet,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nozzle  be  0.25  cubic  feel  per  second. 
Compute  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  lifted  per  second  throu^ 
the  suction  pipe,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  when  doing  this  woA. 


Art.  200.     Pumping  through  Pipes 


When  water  is  pumped  through  a  pipe  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
hrvel,  the  power  of  the  pump  must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  raise 
the  required  amount  in  a  given  time,  but  also  to  overcome 
various  resistances  to  flow.     The  head  due  to  the  i 

*  Journal  of  .Associntion  of  Enginrcring  Societies,  1900,  vol.  15,  p.  tja 
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thus  a  direct  source  of  loss,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  pipe 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  render  this  as  small  as  possiblf. 
The  length  of  the  pipe  is  usually  much  greater  than  the  vertical 
lift,  so  that  the  losses  of  head  in  friction  are  materialiy  higher 
than  those  indicated  by  the  discussion  of  Art.  105,  where  vertical 
discharge  pipes  were  alone  considered. 

Let  'iv  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  and  q  the  quantity 
raised  per  second  through  the  height  /;.  which,  for  example,  may 
be  the  difference  in  level  be- 
tween a  canal  C  and  a  reser- 
voir R.  as  in  Fig.  200u.  The 
useful  work  done  by  the 
pump  in  each  second  is  u>qft. 
Let  fi'  be  the  head  lost  in 
entering  the  pipe  at  the 
canal,  h"  thai  lost  in  friction  in  the  pipe,  and  //'"  all  other  losses 
of  head,  such  as  those  caused  by  curves,  valves,  and  by  re- 
sistances in  passing  through  the  pump  cylinders.  Then  the 
total  work  performed  b\-  the  pump  per  second  is 


k  =  wqh->rii>q(h'  -\-  h"  -f  h"') 


(200), 


Inserting  the  values  of  the  lost  heads 
expression  takes  the  form 


from  Arts.  89-92,  this 


k  =  wqh  +  U'q  I  ni  +J  -.+ ni^ 


[m  +  J  -  +  mi)  — 
\  d         J  2e 


(200)5 


in  which  v  is  the  velocity  in  the  pipe,  /  its  length,  and  d  its  diameter. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  losses  of  work  may  be  as  small  as 
possible,  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the  pipe  should  be  low; 
and  this  is  to  be  effected  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
Jarge.  The  size  of  the  pipe  is  here  regarded  as  uniform  from  the 
canal  to  the  reservoir ;  in  practice  the  suction  pipe  is  usually 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  discharge  pipe,  in  order  that  the  suc- 
tion valves  may  receive  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  horse-power 
of  a  pump  to  raise  i  200  000  gallons  per  day  through  a  height  of 
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230  feet  when  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  6  inches  and  its  length 
1400  feet.     The  discharge  per  second  is 

^ ^^QQQQQ =  1.86  cubic  feet, 

7.481X24X3600 

and  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  is 

V  = ^ r  =  g.47  feet  p6r  second. 

0.7854  Xo.s«     ^^'         ^ 

The  probable  head  lost  in  entering  the  pipe  is,  by  Art.  89, 

h'  =  0.5  —  =  0.5  X  1.39  =  0.7  feet. 
H 

When  the  pipe  is  new  and  clean,  the  friction  factor  /  is  about 
0.020,  as  shown  by  Table  90fl ;  then  the  loss  of  head  in  friction 
in  the  pipe  is,  by  Art.  90, 

h"  =  0.020  X  ^422  X  1.39  =  77.8  feet. 

OS 

The  other  losses  of  head  depend  upon  the  details  of  the  pump 
cylinder  and  the  valves;   if  these  be  such  that  ^3=^4,  then 

A'"  =  4  X  1.39  =  5.6  feet. 
The  total  losses  of  head  hence  are 

//'  +  /;"  + A'"  =  84.1  feet. 

The  work  to  be  performed  per  second  by  the  pump  now  is 

k  =  62.5  X  1.86(230  +  84.1)  =  36  510  foot-pounds, 

and  the  horse-power  to  be  expended  is  36510/550  =  66.4.  If 
there  were  no  losses  in  friction  and  other  resistances,  the  work 
to  be  done  would  be  simply 

k  =  62.5  X  1.86  X  230  =  26  740    foot-pounds, 

and  the  corresponding  horse-power  would  be  26  740/550  =  48.6. 
Hence  17.8  horse-power  is  wasted  in  injurious  resistances,  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  only  73  percent. 

For  the  same  data  let  the  6-inch  pipe  be  replaced  by  one  14 
inches  in  diameter.  Then,  proceeding  as  before,  the  velocity  of 
flow  is  found  to  be  1.74  feet  per  second,  the  head  lost  at  entrance 
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0.03  feet,  the  head  lost  in  friction  1.13  feet,  and  that  lost  in  other 
ways  0.19  feet.  The  total  losses  of  head  are  thus  only  1.35  feet, 
as  against  84.1  feet  for  the  smaller  pipe,  and  the  horse-power 
required  is  48.9,  which  is  but  little  greater  than  the  theoretic 
p>ower.  The  great  advantage  of  the  larger  pipe  is  thus  apparent, 
and  by  increasing  its  size  to.  18  inches  the  losses  of  head  may  be 
reduced  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable  in  comparison  with 
the  useful  head  of  230  feet. 

A  pump  is  often  used  to  force  water  directly  through  the  mains 
of  a  water-supply  system  under  a  designated  pressure.  The  work 
of  the  pump  in  this  case  consists  of  that  required  to  maintain  the  pres- 
sure and  that  required  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistances.  Let 
hi  be  the  pressure-head  to  be  maintained  at  the  end  of  the  main, 
and  2  the  height  of  the  main  above  the  level  of  the  river  from  which 
the  water  is  pumped ;  then  Ai+z  is  the  head  Hy  which  corresponds  to 
the  useful  work  of  the  pump,  and,  as  before, 

k  =  wqH  +  wq  {V  +  A"  +  A'") 

To  reduce  the  injurious  heads  to  the  smallest  limits  the  mains  should 
be  large  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  flow  may  be  small.  In  Fig. 
200^  is  shown  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  case  of  pumping  into 
a  main,  P  being  the  pump,  C  the 
source  of  supply,  and  DM  the  pres- 
sure-head which  is  maintained  upon 
the  end  of  the  pipe  during  the 
flow.  At  the  pump  the  pressure- 
head  is  i4P,  so  that  AD  represents 
the  hydraulic  gradient  for  the  pipe 
from  P  to  Af.  The  total  work  of 
the  pump  may  then  be  regarded  as 
expended  in  lifting  the  water  from 
C  to  Ay  and  this  consists  of  three  parts  corresponding  to  the  heads  CM 
or  z,  MD  or  Aj,  and  AB  or  V  +  //"  +  A'",  the  first  overcoming  the  force 
of  gravity,  the  second  maintaining  the  discharge  under  the  required 
pressure,  while  the  last  is  transformed  into  heat  in  overcoming  fric- 
tion and  other  resistances.  In  this  direct  method  of  water  supply 
a  standpipe,  i4P,  is  often  erected  near  the  pump,  in  which  the  water 
rises  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  required  pressure,  and  which 
furnishes  a  supply  when  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  pumping  engine 
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occurs.    This  standpipc  also  relieves  the  pump  to  some  entent  from 
the  shock  of  water  hammer  (Art.  157). 

Prob.  200.  Compute  the  horsepower  of  a  pump  (or  the  following  dab, 
neglecting  all  resistances  except  those  due  to  pipe  friction:  17  =  1-5  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  is  distributed  uniformly  over  a  length  I,  =3000  feet 
(Art.  104),  the  remaining  length  of  the  pipe  being  4290  feet;  d  =  to  inches, 
h,  =  73.S  (ect,  and  s  =  10.6  feet. 

Art,  201.     PuMPmc  through  Hose 

In  Art.  109  the  flow  of  water  through  fire  hose  was  briefly 
treated  and  the  friction  factors  given  for  different  kinds  of  hose 
linings.  It  was  shown  that  the  loss  of  head  in  a  long  hose  line 
becomes  so  great,  even  under  moderate  velocities,  as  to  consume 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  hydrant  or 
steamer.  As  another  example,  let  the  pressure  in  the  pump  of 
the  lire  engine  be  122  pounds  per  square  inch,  corresponding 
to  a  head  of  281  feet,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  pressure- 
head  in  2j-inch'rough  rubber-lined  cotton  hose  at  itxxj  feet  dis- 
tance, when  a  nozzle  is  used  which  discharges  153  gallons  per 
minute,  the  hose  being  laid  horizontal.  The  discharge  is  0.341 
cubic  feet  per  second,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  lo.o  feet  per  sec- 
ond in  the  hose.  Hence  by  (90)  the  loss  of  head  in  friction  is 
231  feet,  so  that  the  pressure-head  at  the  nozzle  entrance  is  only 
50  feel,  which  corresponds  to  about  22  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  remedy  for  this  great  reduction  of  pressure  is  to  employ  a 
smaller  nozzle,  thus  decreasing  the  discharge  and  the  velocity 
in  the  hose ;  but  if  both  head  and  discharge  are  desired,  they  may 
be  obtained  either  by  an  increase  of  pressure  at  the  steamer  or 
by  the  use  of  a  larger  hose. 

Another  method  of  securing  both  high  velocity-head  and 
quantity  of  water  is  by  the  use  of  siamesed  hose  lines,  and  this 
is  generally  used  when  large  fires  occur.  This  method  consists 
in  having  several  lines  of  hose,  generally  four,  lead  from  the 
steamer  to  a  so-called  siamese  connection,  from  which  a  short 
single  line  of  hose  leads  to  the  nozzle.  In  Fig.  201  fhe  pump 
or  fire  steamer  is  represented  by  ,4,  the  siamese  joint  by  B,  the 
nozzle  entrance  by  C,  and  the  nozzle  tip  by  D.     From  A  UtH 
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lines  of  hose,  each  having  the  length  h  and  the  diameter  di,  lead 
to  B ;  and  from  B  let  there  be  a  single  line  of  length  I2  and  diam- 
eter dt  leading  to  the  nozzle  which  has  the  diameter  D.  The 
hydraulic  gradient  (Art.  99)  is  shown  by  abcD,  the  pressure-heads 


7 >;    \ 


;k. 


C    D 


2it  A,  By  C  being  represented  by  i4a,  56,  Cc.  Let  h  be  the  pres- 
sure-head on  the  nozzle  tip  or  the  difference  of  the  elevations  of 
the  points  a  and  D.  It  is  required  to  deduce  a  formula  for  the 
velocity  at  the  nozzle  tip  and  to  determine  the  pressure-heads 
at  B  and  C. 

This  case  is  one  of  diversions,  already  treated  in  Art.  105, 
and  the  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  its  solution.  Neg- 
lecting losses  in  entrance,  in  curvature,  and  in  the  Siamese  joint, 
the  total  head  k  is  expended  in  friction  in  the  hose  lines  and  in 

the  nozzle,  or  ,  h  Vi^  ,  ,  k  vi"  j^  1  V^ 

n=Ji- H/2J h  —  — 

di  2g  d2  2g      c^  2g 

in  which  Vi  and  V2  are  the  velocities  in  the  lines  h  and  k,  and  V 
is  that  from  the  nozzle,  while  Ci  is  the  coefficient  of  velocity  of 
the  nozzle  (Art.  83).  The  first  term  of  the  second  member  is 
the  head  lost  between  A  and  5,  and  the  algebraic  expression  for 
this  is  independent  of  the  number  of  hose  lines  between  those 
points ;  the  velocity  Vi  in  these  hose  lines  depends,  indeed,  upon 
their  number,  but  the  hydraulic  gradient  ab  is  the  same  for  each 
and  all  of  them.  The  law  of  continuity  of  flow  (Art.  31)  gives, 
however,  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  jyty 

and,  taking  from  these  the  values  of  vi  and  %  in  terms  of  V  and 
inserting  them  in  the  expression  for  A,  there  results 

V'-j^,.r.s.    'fwnx4      ..  (201) 


^(f)'+f(fy+-. 
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from  which  the  velocity  V  and  the  velocity-head  l'^/2g  can  be 
computed,  while  the  discharge  is  given  by  y  =  JtZ^'F'.  The 
pressure-head  Aj  at  the  nozzle  entrance  and  the  pressure-head  h, 
at  the  Siamese  joint  may  then  be  found  from 


i 


and,  as  a  check,  the  latter  should  equal  //  minus  the  drop  of  the 
hydraulic  gradient  between  a  and  b.. 

This  discussion  shows  that,  by  increasing  the  number  n,  the 
loss  of  head  between  A  and  B  may  be  made  verj'  small,  the  effect 
being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  moving  the  steamer  to  B 
and  using  but  a  single  hose  line  /j.  As  a  numerical  example, 
let  h  =  330.4  feet,  h  =  500  feet,  fc  =  60  feet,  di  =  <U  =  2.5  inches, 
D  =  I  inch,  and  Ci  =  0.975.  Then,  taking/as  0.03,  the  computed 
results  for  different  values  of  «  are  as  follows,  V  being  in  feet  per 
second,  V^/ig  in  feet,  and  g  in  gallons  per  minute.     ItisseeaUuI 


00.8 


V'/ig^    73-7 


358         163 
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for  four  lines  the  velocity-head  is  more  than  double  that  for  a 
single  Une  and  that  the  discharge  is  50  percent  greater.  With 
more  than  four  lines  the  velocity-head  and  discharge  increase 
slowly,  and  for  »  =  00  they  are  practically  the  same  as  for  w  =  10. 
The  number  of  hose  lines  generally  used  is  four,  since  the  slight 
advantage  of  more  lines  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  use. 

Many  other  interesting  problems  relating  to  hose  lines  may 
be  solved  by  using  the  same  principles.  If  there  are  four  lines  of 
hose  between  the  pump  and  the  siamesc  joint,  three  having  the 
diameter  (/,  and  one  having  the  diameter  d,  it  can  be  shown  thai 
the  formula  (201)  jipplies.  pro\nded  h  be  replaced  by  3  -1-  {d/di)i. 
For  instance,  if  d  be  3  inches  and  d)  be  i|  inches,  this  makes  w* 
about  It).  In  deducing  this  expression  for  n  it  is  assumed  that 
the  friction  factors  are  the  same  for  both  sizes  of  hose,  although 
in  strictness  the  smaller  hose  has  the  higher  value  of/.  , 
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Another  case  is  where  two  of  the  hose  lines  between  A  and 
B  have  the  diameter  di  and  the  length  /i,  while  the  two  other  lines 
are  of  the  length  I  +  k.  the  length  I  having  the  diameter  d  and 
the  length  h  the  diameter  rf,.  Here  the  principles  regarding  com- 
pound pipes  (Art.  100)  are  also  to  be  regarded,  and  formula  (201) 
applies  likewise  to  this  case,  if  n  be  computed  from 


-2  +  2| 


©' 


^e  +  e^id/ds)* 


in  which  e  represents /(//(/) ,  while  fi  and  fj  represent  fi(li/di)  and 
fjih/di)  respectively.  For  instance,  if  h  =  loo,  /j  =  roo.  and 
/  =  50  feet,  while  d\  =  di  =  2^  inches  and  d  =  3  inches,  then 
the  value  of  n'  is  about  21,  so  that  this  arrangement  is  more  effec- 
tive than  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  above  formulas  losses  of  head  at  entrance 
and  in  the  Siamese  joint  have  not  been  regarded,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  these  when  the  hose  tines  are  long.  For  lines  less  than  100 
feet  in  length  the  losses  of  head  at  entrance  may  be  taken  into  account 
by  adding  the  term  o.^{D/d^'/'H^  to  the  denominator  of  (201).  The 
loss  of  head  due  to  the  siamese  joint  may,  in  the  absence  of  experi- 
mental data,  be  approximately  accounted  for  by  adding  about  0.02 
to  that  denominator,  thus  considering  its  influence  about  one-half 
that  of  the  nozzle.  In  a  case  like  that  of  the  last  paragraph,  where  the 
length  I  in  two  of  the  hose  lines  is  nearest  the  pumps,  the  \-alues  of 
f  and  Ci  may  be  increased  by  0.5  in  order  to  introduce  the  influence 
of  the  entrance  heads.  Errore  of  5  percent  or  more  are  liable  to  occur 
in  computations  on  pumping  through  short  hose  lines. 

Pcob.  201(t,  Three  hose  lines  run  from  a  pump  to  a  Siamese  connec- 
tion, each  being  500  feet  long  and  2^  inches  in  dian:(eter,  and  from  the  Siamese 
one  line  50  feet  long  and  ij  inches  in  diameter  leads  to  a  li-iiich  nozzle  hav- 
ing a  velocity  coefficient  of  0.96.  When  the  pressure  at  the  pump  is  100 
pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  discharge  from  the  nozzle  and  the  veloc- 
ity-head of  the  jet  ?    WTiat  friction  heads  are  lost  in  the  hose  and  nozzle  } 

Prob.  2016.  In  a  fire-engine  lest  made  in  icjoj,  the  lengths  t,  and  /, 
were  50  feet,  the  length  /  was  13  feet,  and  Ij  was  zero,  as  the  nozzle  was  at- 
tached directly  to  the  Siamese  joint.  The  diameter  rf|  was  3  inches,  while 
d  and  di  were  i\  inches,  and  D  was  2  inches.  The  pressure  gage  on  the 
steamer  read  90,  while  one  on  the  Siamese  joint  read  63  pounds  pel  square 
inch.     Compute  the  pressure-head  at  the  siamese  joint. 
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.3C  mercury  barometer  is  760  milli- 
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rsrs   Art.  193).     Under  the  same  at- 
^   ^       e  ::iisedwhen  the  temperature  is  j;:' 
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APPENDIX 

Art.  202.    Hydraulic-Electric  Analogies 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  analogies  between  the 
flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  that  of  the  electric  current  in  wires, 
and  some  of  these  will  here  be  briefly  explained  from  a  hydraulic 
point  of  view.  The  electric  analog  of  a  water  pump  is  the  dynamo, 
both  being  driven  by  mechanical  power  and  both  transforming  it 
into  other  forms  of  energy.  The  analog  of  a  water  wheel  is  the 
electric  motor,  each  of  which  delivers  mechanical  power  by  virtue 
of  the  energy  transmitted  to  it  through  the  water  pipe  or  electric 
wire.  While  the  water  is  flowing  from  the  pump  to  the  wheel 
much  of  its  energy  is  lost  in  overcoming  frictional  resistances, 
whereby  heat  is  produced ;  while  the  electricity  is  flowing  from 
the  dynamo  to  the  electric  motor  some  of  its  energy  is  lost  in 
overcoming  molecular  resistances,  whereby  heat  is  produced. 
The  steady  flow  of  water  corresponds  to  the  continuous  flow  of 
electricity  in  one  direction,  or  to  the  direct  current,  and  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  compares  hydraulic  phenomena  with  those  of 
the  direct  electric  current.  The  phenomena  of  the  alternating 
current  have  also  certain  hydraulic  analogies  in  the  flow  of 
water,  but  these  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

Let  q  represent  electric  current,  R  the  electric  resistance  of  a 
wire  of  length  /,  cross-section  a,  and  diameter  d,  and  p  the  electro- 
motive force  under  which  the  current  is  pushed  through  the  wire. 
Then  Ohm's  law  gives,  if  5  is  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material 

of  the  wire,  7  / 

p  =  Rq^s^-q  =  A^q  (202)i 

a  or 

in  which  ^4  is  a  constant  depending  only  on  the  material  of  the 
wire.     This  equation  shows  that  the  electric  pressure  p  varies 
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directly  with  the  length  of  the  wire,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
its  diameter,  and  directly  as  the  current.  By  increasing  the  length 
of  the  wire  or  by  decreasing  its  diameter,  the  electromotive  force 
required  to  maintain  a  given  electric  current  b  increased.  Sim- 
ilarly in  a  water  pipe  the  friction-head  required  to  maintain  a 
given  discharge  increases  directly  as  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
is  greater  for  a  small  pipe  than  for  a  large  one  (Art.  90). 

In  Art.  105  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  distribution  of  water 
flow  among  several  diversions  of  a  pipe  follows  laws  analogous  to 
those  of  the  electric  current.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  dis- 
charge q  divides  between  the  diversions  inversely  as  their  resist- 
ances, provided  V/Z/rfs  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  resbtance.  In 
electric  flow  the  direct  current  is  the  analog  of  the  discharge  in 
the  water  pipe,  but  Ohm's  law  shows  that  the  resbtance  is  the 
simpler  quantity  f'l/iP.  The  hydraulic  analog  of  electro-motive 
force  b  often  taken  to  be  the  lost  friction-head  or  its  corresponding 
unit  pressure,  and  this  will  be  followed  here.  The  loss  in  water 
pressure  is  represented  by  the  hydraulic  gradient  (Art.  99),  and 
the  loss  in  electric  pressure  is  often  represented  in  a  similar  way, 
the  gradient  being  a  straight  line  in  both  cases. 

In  order  to  make  an  algebraic  comparbon  of  the  two  phenomena, 
take  the  expression  for  friction-head  in  (90)  and  replace  A"  by  p/w, 
where  p  is  the  loss  of  unit  pressure  in  the  length  /,  and  w  is  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  water ;  also  replace  v  by  q/a,  and  a  by  \ir(P.  Then 
formula  (90)  becomes 


P  = 


«^'1„ 


(202)s 


in  which  the  constant  B  depends  upon  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
and  the  force  of  gravity.  Accordingly  the  lost  pressure  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  length  of  the  pipe,  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  its 
diameter,  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the  discharge. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  single  water  pipe  or  electric  wire, 


for  electric  flow 


for  hydraulic  flow  p  = 


Hydraulic-Electric  Anatogiei^.     Art.  202 

If  each  of  these  flows  be  divided  among  tt  diversions,  as 
the  expressions  for  the  pressure  become 

for  electric  flow       p  =  -—  q 


for  hydraulic  flow  p  ■ 


so  that  the  drop  of  the  gradient  is  far  more  rapid  in  the  latter  case; 
thus,  when  «  is  3,  the  electromotive  force  for  three  wires  is  one-third 
of  that  tor  a  single  wire,  but  the  hydraulic  pressure  for  three  pipes  is 
one-ninth  of  that  for  a  single  pipe. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  comparison  is  that  the  anal- 
o^es  between  hydraulic  and  electric  flow  are  rough  ones  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  quantities  involved.  The  only  perfect  analogy  is  that 
p  varies  directly  as  / ;  the  analogy  between  hydraulic  discharge  and 
electric  current  is  perfect  only  as  regards  its  distribution  between 
branches  or  diversions;  the  analogy  between  hydraulic  and  electric 
resistance  is  an  imperfect  one  that  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion.  Al- 
though a  decrease  in  size  of  the  pipe  or  wire  causes  an  increase  in  re- 
sistance, the  law  of  increase  is  quite  different  in  the  two  cases.  If 
hydraulic  resistance  be  defined  as  in  Art.  105,  then  the  lost  pressure 
p  is  not  proportional  to  resistance,  but  to  its  square  root,  while  the 
lost  electric  pressure  p  varies  directly  as  electric  resistance. 

For  the  viscous  flow  of  *ater  in  pipes  (Art.  1 10),  where  the  resist- 
ances are  those  of  sliding  friction  only. 


IT     d'^ 


.    I 


which  shows  that  the  lost  pressure  is  proportional  to  ^  as  in  Ohm 's 
law,  so  that  the  analogy  iscloser  than  in  the  common  motion  of  water, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  impact.  The  resistance, 
however,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  pipe,  while 
in  electric  flow  it  varies  inversely  as  the  first  power  of  the  area.  Thus 
this  analogy  breaks  down,  as  all  analogies  connecting  electric  and  me- 
chanical phenomena  are  found  to  do  sooner  or  later.* 

There  are  also  analogies  between  the  economic  problems  of  elec- 
tricity and  those  of  hydraulics.  For  a  wire  line  for  the  electric  trans- 
mission of  power,  let  C  be  the  annual  expenditure  in  interest  and  sink- 

•  Heavysidc,  Electromagnetic  Theory  (London,  1894),  vol.  1,  p.  IjJ. 
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ing  fund  charges  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  wire  and  D  be  the  annual 
loss  on  account  of  the  energy  wasted  in  heating  the  wire,  both  for  a 
wire  of  diameter  unity.  Then  the  total  annual  loss  is  CiP  +  D/d^^ 
and  this  is  a  minimum  when  D/(P  equals  Cd^;  that  is,  the  size 
of  the  wire  which  gives  the  greatest  economy  is  such  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  energy  lost  in  heat  equals  the  annual  expenditure  on  the 
cost  of  the  wire  line.  In  a  similar  manner,  let  C  and  D  represent  the 
same  quantities  for  a  pipe  line  carrying  water  to  a  power  plant,  both 
for  a  pipe  of  diameter  unity.  Then,  since  the  thicknesses  of  pipes 
vary  as  their  diameters  and  their  costs  as  the  squares  of  the  diame- 
ters, Cd^  +  D/d^  is  the  total  annual  loss,  and  this  is  a  minimum  when 
D/d^  equals  iCd^ ;  that  is,  the  size  of  pipe  which  gives  greatest  econ- 
omy is  such  that  the  annual  value  of  the  energy  lost  in  friction  equals 
two-fifths  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  cost  of  the  pipe  line.* 

Prob.  202.  A  copper  wire  having  a  specific  resistance  of  0.0000016 
ohms  is  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  A  steel  rail  having  a  specific  resistance 
of  0.0000145  ohms  has  a  section  area  of  54.8  square  centimeters.  A  certain 
transmission  line  consists  of  9  kilometers  of  the  copper  wire  and  3  kilometers 
of  the  steel  rail.  Compute  the  loss  in  voltage  required  to  maintain  a  direct 
current  of  150  amperes.  If  the  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  2500 
volts  and  the  rail  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line,  draw  the  electric  gradient. 

Art.  203.    Miscellaneous  Problems 

The  following  problems  introduce  subjects  that  have  not 
been  specifically  treated  in  the  preceding  pages.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  offer  prize  problems  to  their  classes  may  perhaps  find 
some  of  these  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Prob.  203(7.  A  woo<len  water  tank  18  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high 
is  to  be  hooped  with  iron  bands  which  may  be  safely  spaced  6  inches  apart 
at  the  middle  of  the  height.  How  far  apart  should  they  be  spaced  at  the 
bottom  ? 

Prob.  2036.  A  house  is  60  fci  t  lower  than  a  spring  A  and  30  feet  higher 
than  a  spring  B.  A  pipe  from  ,1  to  the  house  runs  near  B.  Explain  a 
method  by  which  the  water  from  B  can  be  drawn  into  the  pipe  and  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  house. 

Prob.  203r.  A  river  having  a  width  of  300  feet  on  the  surface,  a  cross- 
section  of  1800  square  feet,  a  hydraulic  radius  of  5.3  feet,  and  a  slop>e  of  i 
on  10  000,  discharges  10  400  cubic  feet  per  second.  If  it  be  frozen  over  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  what  will  be  its  discharge  ? 

*  Adams,  Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  May,  1907. 
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Prob.  203rf.  From  a  pumping  station  water  is  forced  by  tiireci  pressure 
through  a  compound  pipe,  consisting  of  7500  feet  of  i^-inch  pipe.  4100  feet 
of  ii-inch  pipe,  and  7S0  feet  of  8-inch  pipe,  lo  a  6-inch  pipe  on  which  there 
are  three  hydrants  A,  B,  and  C.  .'I  is  1,53  feel  from  the  end  of  the  8-inch 
pipe  and  1 1 5  feet  above  the  gage  at  the  pumping  station :  B  is  4 j3  feel  from 
the  end  of  the  S-inch  pipe  and  135  feet  above  the  gage ;  C  is  733  feel  from  the 
end  of  the  8-inch  pipe  and  115  feet  above  the  gage.  To  each  of  these  hy- 
drants is  attached  50  feet  of  ij-inch  rubber-lined  hose  with  a  i-inch  smooth 
nozzle  at  the  end.  When  the  gage  at  the  pumping  station  reads  175  pounds  j 
per  square  inch,  to  what  heights  will  the  three  streams  be  thrown  from  the 
three  nozzles  ? 

Prob.  '203c.     When  a  body  falls  vertically  in  water,  its  velocity  soon  be-    , 
comes  constant.    For  a  smooth  sphere  an  approximate  formula  for  this  veloc- 
ity is  DVjgrf(7--7j,  in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  and  i  its  ape-    I 
cific  gravity.    Compute  the  velocity  v  for  a  sphere  having  a  diameter  of  o.ooi    ! 
feet  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.25,  I 

Prob.  203/.     The  velocity  with  which  water  flows  through  a  sand  filter  i 
bed  varies  directly  as  the  head  (Art.  110).     If  K  b  the  velocity  in  meters, 
per  day,  d  the  effective  size  of  the  sand  grains  in  millimeters,  A  the  head, 
/  the  thickness  of  the  sand  bed,  and  t  the  centigrade  temperature, 

V-  1000  (0.70 -fo.o30(/'/0rf' 
is  the  formula  deduced   by  Haaen.*     When  /=3i".4  centigrade,  ^=0.4 
millimeters,  /=4  feel,  and  A  =  o.4  feel,  find  how  many  million  gallons  per    1 
day  will  pass  through  one  acre  of  filter  beds. 

Prob.  203s.  '^  bent  U  tube  of  uniform  size  is  partly  filled  with  water. 
I^t  the  water  in  one  leg  be  depressed  a  certain  distance,  causing  that  in  the  i 
other  to  rise  the  same  distance.  When  the  depressing  force  is  removed,  the  \ 
water  oscillates  up  and  down  in  the  legs  of  the  tube,  the  times  of  oscillation  j 
being  isochronous.  If  i  be  the  entire  length  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  show  j 
that  the  time  of  one  oscillation  is  »■  \/l/2g:  If  the  legs  are  incUned  to  the  J 
horizontal  at  the  angles  6  and  0,  show  that  the  time  of  one  oscillation  i»  1 
«-V//g  (siofl  +  sin*)- 

Prob.  203/1.     The  bottom  of  a  canal  has  the  ividth  2b,  and  it  is  deared 
to  shape  the  banks  so  that  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  cross-section  may  be    . 
constant.     Show  that  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  I 

y  =  r  log,  (x  +  V^^^) '  {b  +  V^^^)  ' 

in  which  y  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  x  the  half  width  of  the  water  surface,  and    | 
r  the  constant  hydraulic  radius. 

Prob.  203/.     A  river  having  a  slope  of  r  on  2500  runs  due  east.     A  line    > 
dra«!i  due  north  at  a  point  .1  on  the  river  strikes  at  B,  5000  feet  from  A^  ■ 
*  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  iSqi.  p.  553. 
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(he  edge  of  a  large  swamp  which  it  is  desired  lo  drain.  The  level  of  the  water 
in  this  swamp  is  0.5  feet  below  the  river  surface  aiA,  and  it  is  desired  lo 
lower  that  level  1.5  feet  more.  For  this  purpose  a  ditch  is  to  be  dug  run- 
ning from  A  in  a  straight  line  on  a  uniform  slope  until  it  joins  the  livtt  at 
a  point  C  eastward  from  A .  The  discharge  of  this  ditch,  in  ord«r  to  properly 
drain  the  swamp,  will  be  25  cubic  feet  per  second,  its  side  slopes  arc  to  be  i 
on  I,  the  mean  velocity  is  not  to  exceed  2.s  feet  per  second,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient c  in  the  Chezy  formula  is  estimated  at  70.  Find  the  length  and  width 
of  the  most  economical  dilch. 

Art.  204.  Answers  to  Problems 
Below  will  be  found  answers  to  some  of  the  problems  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  numbers  of  the  problems  being  placed 
in  parentheses.  In  general  it  is  not  a  good  plan  for  a  student  to 
solve  a  problem  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  answer,  One  object 
of  solving  problems  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  correct  results,  but 
the  correctness  of  those  results  should  be  established  by  methods 
of  verification  rather  than  by  the  authority  of  a  given  answer. 
It  is  more  profitable  that  a  number  of  students  should  obtain 
different  answers  to  a  problem  and  engage  in  a  discussion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  their  solutions  than  that  all  discussion  should 
be  stopped  because  a  certain  answer  is  given  in  the  text.  How- 
ever satisfactory  it  may  be  to  know  in  advance  the  result  of  the 
solution  of  an  exercise,  let  the  student  bear  in  mind  that  after  com- 
mencement day  answers  to  problems  will  not  be  given. 

(1)  One  horse-power.  (3)  147.2  pounds.  (4)  Sec  Table  4.  (7)  See 
Index.  (8)  29.56  inches.  (9b)  g.54  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 
(9rf)  5575  kilograms.  (12)  40.6,  1.56.  2.65.  (15)  28300  pounds.  (17) 
4.01  feel.  (20b)  j.07.  (20c)  2945  kilograms.  (21)  56. q  feet  per  second. 
(25)  11  =  32.1  feet  per  second.  (27)  19.3  pounds.  (32)  24.9  seconds. 
(33.:)  0.73.  (35)  1.96  and  166  cubic  feet,  (36)  0,017  inches.  (37)  1.15 
feet.  (39)  «  =  4.00  feet  per  second.  (41)  See  Engineering  News,  May  4. 
1911.  (45)c=j,o6.  (48)f-o.6os,  (49)  :7.2  feet,  (50)  10.5  cubic  feet 
per  second.  (51)  0.034  cubic  feet  per  second.  (55)  103.  (59a)  c,  =  0.98, 
(60)  0,361  feet  per  second.  (62)  0.0109  feet.  (67)  7.10  and  6.97  cuWc 
feel  per  second,  (71)  0.74  percent.  (72)  0.581.  (72a)  1.30  cenlinieteis. 
(75)  0,126  feet.  (76)  0.13  and  7.60  feet.  (77)  o,a8  feel,  (78)  (  =  0.90 
and  A,  =  0.70.  (80)  c  =  o.Soi.  (SI)  6,67  feet,  (83)0.963,  (84)  1.06, 
(89)  0.29  feet.  (95)  3.06  and  4.94  inches.  (98)  About  6  cubic  feet  per 
second.    (112)  a.8  feet.    (114)  4-4  feet.    (115)  7,32  feet  per  second.    (116) 
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1,18X0.64  feel.  (118)  57  400  000  gallons,  (120)  </=3.ogfeet,  (127fi 
0,48  meters.  (129)  546  cubic  feet  per  second.  (132)  1.76  feet  per  second. 
(134)  760  cubic  feet  per  second.  (140)  (/,=  12.5  feet!  (14W)  /?  =  0,41 
meters.  (145)  0,9.  (146)  13,5  horse-powers.  (147)  i,j2  tiorse- powers, 
(148)  257  feel.  (149)  35.4  percent.  (151c)  18400  kilowatts,  (152) 
3.96  gallons,  (155)  About  110  pounds.  (159)  34,5  feet  per  second. 
(162ii)  e  =  0.83.  (164)  From  48  to  50  horse-powers.  (165)  13.6. 
(171o)  30.1  kilowatts-  (172)  16  feet,  (175)  4,117  and  4.120.  (178) 
167.  (182f)  17.0  cubic  meters.  (183)  743  horse-powers,  (185)  1530 
horse-powers,  (lOlrf)  »•=  u,6  meters.  (19S)c  =  o,78.  (200)  17.8  horse- 
powers.    (a)W)  gi  meters. 

Evolvi  varia.  problrmata.     tii  scienliis  cnim  ediacendia  prosunt    1 
magisquam  prxcepla.     Qua  dc  causa  in  his  Fusius  eipatiatus  sum.  —  Net 

Art.  205.  Mathematical  Tables 
Tables  A,  B,  C,  T>  give  constants  often  needed  in  compulations. 
Table  E  gives  squares  of  numbers  from  1,00  to  g.og,  the  arrange- 
ment being  the  same  as  that  of  the  logarithmic  table.  By  properly 
moving  the  decimal  point,  four-place  squares  of  other  numbers  are 
also  readily  taken  out.  For  example,  the  square  of  0.S74  is  0.7639, 
and  that  of  87.4  is  7639,  correct  to  four  significant  figures. 

Table  F  gives  areas  of  circles  for  diameters  ranging  from  i.oo  to 
Q.gq,  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  properly  moving  the  deci- 
mal point,  four-place  areas  for  all  circles  can  be  found.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  diameter  is  4.175  inches,  the  area  is  13.60  square  inches; 
if  the  diameter  is  0.535  ^^^^>  the  area  is  0.2248  square  feet. 

Table  G  gives  trigonometric  functions  of  angles  and  Table  H 
the  logarithms  of  these  functions.  The  term  "arc"  means  the  length 
of  a  circular  arc  of  radius  unity,  while  "coarc"  is  the  complement  of 
the  arc,  or  a  quadrant  minus  the  arc.  It  8  is  the  number  of  degrees 
in  any  angle,  the  value  of  arcfl  is  tt^/iSo. 

Table  J  gives  four-place  common  logarithms  of  numbers,  and 
these  are  of  great  value  in  hydraulic  computations  (Art.  8).  Table 
K,  taken  from  the  author's  "Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and 
Geodesy,"  gives  nine-place  constants  and  their  logarithms. 

For  other  tables  used  in  hydraulic  computations  see  Americao 
Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book  (Mew  York,  igu).  Barlow's  Tables 
(London,  1907)  give  eight-place  values  of  squares,  cubes,  square 
roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  000. 
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Table  A.    Fundamental  Hydrauuc  Constants 

Engli^  Measures 


Name 

Symbol 

Number 

Lofarithm 

Pounds  of  water  in  one  cubic  foot 

W 

62.5 

I.79S9 

Pounds  of  water  in  one  U.  S.  gallon 

w/ 7.481 

8.3SS 

0.9320 

Pounds  per  square  inch   due   to  one 

atmosphere 

14.7 

1.1673 

Pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  one  foot 

of  head 

w/144 

0.434 

1.637s 

Feet  of  head  for  pressure  of  one  pound 

per  square  inch 

144/w 

2.304 

0.362s 

Cubic  feet  in  one  U.  S.  gallon 

231/1728 

0.1337 

1.126X 

U.  S.  gallons  in  one  cubic  foot 

1728/231 

7.48X 

0.8739 

Acceleration   of   gravity   in    feet   per 

second  per  second 

i 

32.16 

X.5073 

• 

\2g 

8.020 

0.9042 

i^i 

5347 

0.7281 

1/2U 

o.oisss 

2.19x6 

iwy/2g 

6.299 

0.7993 

Table  B.    Fundamental  Hydraulic  Constants 

Metric  Measures 


Name 

Symbol 

Number 

Lofrarithra 
3.0000 

Kilograms  of  water  in  one  cubic  meter 

W 

1000 

Kilograms  of  water  in  one  liter 

w/iooo 

I 

0.0000 

Kilograms  per  square  centimeter  due  to 

one  atmosphere 

^•oss 

0.0142 

Kilograms  per  square  centimeter  due  to 

one  meter  head 

tt'/lOOOO 

0.1 

I.OOOO 

Meters  of  head  for  pressure  of  one  kilo- 

gram per  square  centimeter 

ioooo/u» 

10 

I.OOOO 

Cubic  meters  in  one  liter 

i/iooo 

O.OOI 

^.0000 

Liters  in  one  cubic  meter 

1000/ 1 

1000 

3.0000 

Acceleration   of   gravity  in   meters  per 

second  per  second 

g 

9.800 

0.QQ12 

V2J? 

4.427 

0.640 1 

t 

^yiR 

2951 

0.4700 

1/25 

0.05104 

2.7077 

J  irv'2.ij 

3-477 

0.541.' 
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Table  C.     Metric  Equivalents  of  English  Units 


English  Unit 

Metric  Equivalent 

Logarithm 

I  Inch 

2.5400  centimeters 

0.40483 

I   Foot 

0.3048  meters 

1.48402 

I  Square  Inch 

6.4520  square  centimeters 

0.80969 

I  Square  Foot 

0.09290  square  meters 

2.96803 

I  Cubic  Foot 

0.02832  cubic  meters 

2.45209 

I  U.  S.  Gallon 

3.7854  liters 

0.57812 

I  Imperial  Gallon 

4.5438  liters 

0.65742 

I  Pound 

0.4536  kilograms 

1.65667 

I  Pound  per  Square  Inch 

0.07030  kilograms  per  square  centi- 

meter 

2.B4697 

I  Pound  per  Cubic  Foot 

16.017  kilograms  per  cubic  meter 

1.20457 

I  Foot-pound 

0.1383  kilogram-meters 

1. 14069 

I  Horse-power 

1. 0139  cheval-vapeur 

0.00599 

Fahrenheit 

Centigrade  temperature 

Temperature  F** 

C°-S(F»-32") 

Table  D.    English  Equivalents  of  Metric  Units 


Metric  Unit 

English  Equivalent 

L<H?arithm 

I  Centimeter 

0-3937  inches 

"1.59517 

I  Meter 

3.2808  feet 

0.51598 

I  Square  Centimeter 

0.1550  square  inches 

1. 1903 1 

I  Square  Meter 

10.764  square  feet 

I.03197 

I  Cubic  Meter 

35.314  cubic  feet 

I.54791 

I  Liter 

0.2642  U.  S.  gallons 

T.42188 

I  Liter 

0.2201  imperial  gallons 

"1.34258 

I  Kilogram 

2.2046  pounds 

0.34333 

I  Kilogram    per    Square 

Centimeter 

14.224  pounds  per  square  inch 

1. 15303 

I  Kilogram     per     Cubic 

Meter 

0.06244  pounds  per  cubic  foot 

"2.79543 

I  Kilogram-meter 

7.2329  foot-pounds                            ' 

0.85931 

I  Cheval-vapeur 

0.9863  horse-powers 

T. 99041 

Centigrade 

Fahrenheit  temperature 

Temperature  C** 

F»-32%i.8  C* 

Appendix 


Table  E.    Squares  of  Numbers 


1 


- 

0       1       J      3      4 

S          6          7          8          0 

Diff. 

1000   lOJO    I        0    IOf.I    to83 

1,103   '-i!4  1.145  l-'66  1.1S8 
i.y-i  1.346  1-369  1-393   1.416 

14 

i!i 

l.aio  1.333  1.354   l'^77  1-300 

1.440  1.464  1.488   1-S13  1-53S 

1,503  i.;S8  i.bij  1.638  :.664 

1-3 

1-690  1-716  1.74'  ".;6<)  '-796 

i.8>3  1.850  1-877  '-604  1-9J' 

28 

14 

1.960  1.988  J. 016  3.04s  2-074 

2.103  2.133  2.161  j.igo  2. 330 

30 

'■S 

3.350  J.jSo  J.iio  ;,34l  '-371 

2-403  2-434  '465  3.496  2.528 

3' 

1,0 

2.560  2.502  3.634  3-657  ^-690 

2.713  '.756  3,789  '-8'!  2.856 

34 

1-7 

3.890  3.934  a.9S8  3.093  3-0-'a 

3.063  3.098  3.133  3-168  3.704 

36 

1.8 

J. 340  3.276  3.311  3-349  3-386 

3.433  3-460  3.49?   3.534  3--'i73 

38 

1.9 

3,610  3.648  3.686  3.735  3.764 

3.803  3Ji4J  3.S8t  3-930  3.96D 

40 

3.5 

4.000  4-040  4-080  4.111  4.161 

4,103  4.344  4-285  4-3'6  4.368 

41 

4.410  4.45^  4.494  4-537  4-5*= 

4.623  4.666  4-709  4-751  4-796 

44 

4.840  4-884  4-93S  4.973  5.018 

S.063  5,108  S-lSi  5-'98  5-'44 

46 

5-J90   S.336   S-38J   S-439   S-476 

S-S'3  S-S70  S.617  5.664  5-71! 

48 

i-'i 

5.760  S.808   5.856  5.90s   5.954 

6.003  6.05J  6.101  6.150  6.3O0 

50 

j.iq 

6.250  6-300  6.350  6.401   6.451 

6,503  6.554  6.605  6.656  6  708 

S' 

3.6 

6-760  6.8(3  6.864  6.917  6-970 

7,023  7,076  7-129  7-182  7.236 

54 

7.190  7-.i44  7.598   7.453   7-508 

7,563  7-618  7-673  7,7'8  7.784 

56 

3.S 

7-840  7-896   7.953   8.009  8.066 

8.133  3.180  8.137  8.J94  8.35' 

58 

3-9 

8.410  8.46S  8.5J6  8.58s   8.644 

8,703  8-763  B.821  8.880  8.940 

3-0 

Q.wo  9.06a  g.iio  9.tSt  9.141 

9.303  9-364  9-425  5-4S6  9-548 

62 

3-1 

9.610  9-672  9-734  9.707   9-860 

9.933  9,986  10.05  lo.ii    10.18 

6 

3-- 

10.34   10.30   10-3?    10,43   10.5° 

10,56  10.63  io-6c)  10,76  10,82 

3-3 

lO.Sy   10.96   11.01    11.09   11-16 

11,22   11,19   11-36   11-4'   11.49 

7 

3-4 

11.56   11-63    il^o   11.76   "■83 

7 

3-S 

13.35  "31  H-39   'J.46  U-53 

13.60  13.67  1^-74  H.81  12,89 

7 

3<' 

lj-96  13.03  13-10  13-18  13.25 

13-32    13.40   13.47   ii-S4   13-63 

7 

3-7 

13.69  13.76  13.84  13.91   13-90 

14-06   14,14   14.31   14,29   14-36 

8 

j-a 

14.44  '4-5^  '4-SO   '4-67  14.7s 

14.82   14.00  14.98  15-05   '5-'3 

8 

15.31   15.39   15-37   15-44   15-51 

15-60  15,68  15.76  15.84  15.92 

8 

4.0 

16.00   16.08   16.16   16.34   '6-3' 

16.40  16-48  16,56  16,65  16.73 

8 

*-l 

16.8:  r6.8g  16.97  >7,o6  17.14 

17-33  17.3'  17-39  17-47  t7-Sfi 

8 

4.  J 

17-64  17-7J  '7-8i    17-89  17-98 

18.06  18.1s  '8-13  18.32  18-40 

4.3 

18,49  18.58  :8.96  :8.7s  18.84 

18.93  19.01   19,10  19,18  19.37 

9 

4-4 

19,36  19.45  19-54  19-62  19-71 

iq.80  i9.8g  19.98  20.07  !0-l6 

9 

4-S 

20.25  30.34  30.43  'O.S2  20-61 

30.70  10.79  10.88  30.98  11-07 

9 

*.6 

31.16  11.1s  21.34  Jl-44  'I-S3 

■'■I 

23.0Q  33.18  32.28  32.37  "-47 

31.56  JJ.66  )j,75  32,85  23.94 

4.8 

33.04  23.14  33.33  23-33  '3-43 

33-51  13-6'  13-71  13.81   '3-Ql 

4.9 

)4.0i    34.11   24.21   J4.30  J4.40 

34.50  24.60  24.70  34.80  34.90 

10 

25.00    25.10    2S-30    25.30    15.40 

15.50  15,60  25.70  35.81  35,91 

!ii 

36.01   36.11   26.21  26-32  36-4' 

36.53  26.63  16.73  16.S3  16.94 

37,04  27-14  27.JS  )7.3s  J7.46 

37-56  27.67  27.77  17.83  37-98 

5.3 

28 .09  28.30  28.30  28.41  28 .4  2 

18,62  28.73  '8-84  18.94  39-05 

5.4 

JQ.16   29.37   29.38   19.48   30.59 

20,70  29.81  29.92  30-03  30.14 

Dia. 

01234 

36789 
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Table  E.     Squares  of  Numbers  (Continued) 


30- *5  30-J6 
3«-36  31-47 
31.411  3'-^ 
33.64  33- ?0 
34-81  34-93 
36.00  36.13 
37-"  37-33 
38.44  38.36 
39-6g  39.8J 
40.Q6  41.09 
41.  J  5  41-38 
43-56  43-69 
44.89  4S-0' 

46.24  46.3S 
47.61  47.75 
49.00  49.14 
50-41  50.55 
51.84  51-98 
S3-'<>  53.44 
54-76  54-01 
56-15  36.40 
57-76  57.91 
39.19  59.44 
60.S4  61.00 
6i.4l  01.S7 

64.00  64.16 
65.61  65.77 
67.34  67.40 
63.89  69-06 
70.56  70.73 

72.25  72.41 
73-96  74-13 
75.69  75-86 
77.44  77-62 
79.31  79.39 
Si.oo  81.18 
82.81  S1.99 
84.64  84.81 
S6.49  86.63 
88.36  88-55 
90.25  90.44 
91.16  92.3s 
94.09  94.38 
96.04  96.14 

95.01  93.11 


30-47  30.58  30.69 
31.58  31.70  3i.8t 
31.71  3'-83  3^.95 
33.87  33-99  34." 
3S-OS  3S-16  35-38 
36.34  36.36  36.48 
37-45  37-58  37.70 
38.69  38-8'  38.94 
39.94  40.07  40. JO 
41.22  41-34  41-47 
41.31  42-64  42.77 
43-82  43.96  44.09 
45.16  45.S9  45.43 
46.51  46.65  46.79 

47 .89  4S.03  48.16 
49.28  49.42  49.56 
50.69  50.84  50.98 
53.13  52.27  51.42 
53-58  53-73  53.8S 
55.06  SS-20  55-35 
56.SS  56.70  56.85 
58.06  58.12  58.37 
59.60  59.75  50-91 
61.15  61-31  61-47 

63.73  61.88  63.04 
64.31  64.48  64.64 
05.93  66.to  66.26 
67-57  67-73  67-Qo 
69.33  69.39  69.56 

70.90  7f.o6  71.13 
71-59  73.76  71.93 
74.30  74.48  74.65 
76-04  76.11  76.39 
77.79  77.97  78.15 
79.57  79-74  19-9^ 
81.36  81.54  81.71 
83-17  83.36  83.54 
85.01  85.19  85.38 
86.86  87-05  87.14 

85.74  88.92  89.11 
90.63  90,83  01.01 
92.54  91.74  91.03 
94.48  94.67  94.87 
96.43  96.63  96.83 


L 


Appnidut"' 
Table  F.     Areas  of  dieUES' 


d 

o        1           J          J          4 

S          6         7          8          0 

DiS. 

lA 

.78s4  -8o"  -8>7'  -8332  .8495 

.8659  .8815  .8991  .9161   .9331 

^5*3  ■'All  -9852   1003  'O" 

1.039   1-057   1-07S   1094   i-iii 

I.I3I     1.150    1. 169     1.188     1.208 

1.317  1.347   1-367  1.287  1-307 

19 

■3 

I.3J7     1.348     1.368     1.389     1. 4 10 

1.431   1-453  1.474  1.496  1.517 

I.S39  "S^i    1584  1-606  1.6J9 

1.651   1.674  1-697   1-730  1.744 

13 

■S 

1.767  '■79>    i-8is   1.839  1.863 

1.887 1-9II  1.936 196'  1.986 

14 

.6 

■7 

l.oli  1.036  J.061   ^.087  2.11a 
».»70  1.J97  1.314  1.35'  1-378 
I-S4S  I-S73  »-6ol  1.630  1.659 

3.138  1.164  3-190  3.117  J.143 
3.40s  ».433  1.461   1.488  3.S16 

»6 
"7 

.8 

1.688  1.717  2.746  1.776  3-8o6 

29 

-9 

1.83s  a.86s  1.89s  *.9a6  ".936 

3.986  3.017  3.048  3.079  3.110 

30 

.0 

3.14;  3.<73  3.10s  3-»37  3.369 

3-301  3.333  3.365  3.398  3.431 

i' 

3.464  3-457  3-S30  3  563  3-S07 

3.631  3.664  3-698  3-7.13  3-767 

34 

3.801  3.836  3.871  3.906  3.941 

3.976  4.011  4.047  4.083  4.119 

35 

-J 

4.liS  4.»0i  4.1»7  4.»64  4-30I 

4-337  4-374  4-4"  4-449  4-486 

36 

4.514  4.562  4.600  4.638  4.676 

4-714  4-7S3  4-703  4-831  4-870 

38 

■s 

4.909  4.943  4-98S  S.0J7  S-oO; 

S.107  5.147  5.187  5.118  5.169 

40 

.6 

S-309  5-3SO  S-39I  5433  S-474 

5-515  SSS7  S.S99  S-641  S-683 

S.7'6  S-768  S-8lt  5.833  S-B96 

5^)40  5-983  6.036  6.070  6.114 

43 

.8 

6.1S8  6.301  6.246  6.190  6,33s 

6.379  6.424  6.469  6.514  6.S60 

44 

■9 

6.605  6.651  6.697  6-743  6.789 

6.835  6.881  6.918  6.975  7021 

46 

.o 

7.069  7116  7-163  7."'  7-158 

7-306  7-354  7-401  7.4SI  7-499 

48 

7.548  7.596  7.64s  7.694  7.744 

7.793  7.843  7.892  7.942  7.003 

49 

8.042  8.003  8.143  8.194  8.24s 

8,206  8.347  8.398  8.4SO  8,501 

51 

3 

8.551  8.605  8-6S7  8.709  8.763 

8.814  8,867  8.020  8.973  9-026 

52 

4 

9.079  9.133  9.<86  9.»40  9.'94 

9.348  9.401  0.457  9.511  9.566 

54 

S 

9.6»l  0,676  0.731  Q.787  0.841 

0.808  0.9S4  10,01   10.07   10,12 

56 

6 

10.18  10.24  10-39  10.3s    10.41 

10.46  io,Si  10.58  10.64  10.69 

6 

7 

to.7S  10  St  10.87  10.93  10.99 

6 

S 

n.34  iMO  11.46   11.52   11.58 

11.64  11.70  11.76  11.81  11.88 

6 

0 

11.95  "oi   "-07  11.13  ".19 

11,2s  13.32  13.38  12.44  li.S" 

6 

^ 

11.57     "-63     "-69     ia.76     11.83 

I3.i0  13.17  13.33  '3-40  13-46 

11.88  IJ.OS  13-01   13-07  13-14 
'3-53   13-S9   13-66   13.73   13-79 

7 
7 

13.85  13-92  13.99  1405  14-" 

14.10   14.35   14-32   14-39   14-45 

7 

3 

14.5>  14.S9  14.66  14.73  14.79 

14.86  14,93  IS-OO  15.07  15.14 

7 

4 

15.11   15.27  15.34  15.41   15.48 

15,55   '5,63    13.60   'S-76   iS-83 

7 

5 

iS-Oo  15-98  16.0s   '6.13  16.19 

16,16   16,33    16.4Q   16,47   16.55 

7 

6 

16.63  16.60  16.76  16.84   16.91 

16.98   17,06   17,13   17,20   17.18 

7 

17.3s  '7-4'  17-So  17-57  '7-65 

17.72   17.80   IJ.87   17.95   18.02 

8 

8 

18.10  i8.[7   18.SS   18.33   18.40 

18.47   18.5s   18.63   18.70   18.78 

8 

9 

18.S6  iS.g3   19.01   lO-OQ  19.17 

10.24   19.3*   19-40   19.48   1956 

8 

o 

19,63    19.71  19.79  10.87  »9-0S 

10.03    20.lt    10.19    30.17    tO.35 

8 

10.43  Jo.si   10.59  30.67  10.75 

10.83   20.91    30-09   21.07   21.16 

8 

ai.M  31-33   »M0  31-48  3i,S7 

11.65  21-73  2..81  11.90  31.98 

8 

3 

=  2,06    22.15     13-13    22.31     11.40 

11.48  11.56  11.65  23.73  "81 

8 

5-4 

33.90  33.00  *3.07  '3.16  13. »4 

23.33  23.41  23.50  33.50  33,67 

9 

i 

01134 

56789 

DiS. 
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Table  F.    Areas  of  Circles  (Continued) 


d 
5-5 

01234 

5          6.7         8 

9 

DiflF. 

23.76  23.84  23.93  24.02  24.11 

24.19  24.28  24.37  24.45 

24.54 

9 

5.6 

24.63  24.72  24.81  24.89  24.98 

25.07  25.16  25.25  25.34 

25.43 

9 

5-7 

25.52  25.61  25.70  25.79  25.88 

25.97  26.06  26.15  26.24 

26.33 

9 

5.8 

26.42  26.51  26.60  26.69  26.79 

26.88  26.97  27.06  27.15 

27.25 

9 

5-9 

27.34  27.43  27.53  27.62  27.71 

27.81  27.90  27.99  28.09 

28.18 

9 

6.0 

28.27  28.37  28.46  28.56  28.65 

28.75  28.84  28.94  29.03 

29.13 

9 

6.1 

29.22  29.32  29.42  29.51  29.61 

29.71   29.80  29.90  30.00 

30.09 

10 

6.2 

30.19  30.29  30.39  30.48  30.58 

30.68  30.78  30.88  30.97 

31.07 

10 

6.3 

31.17  31.27  31.37  31.47  31.57 

31.67  31.77  31.87  31.97 

32.07 

10 

6.4 

32.17  32.27  32.37  32.47  32.57 

32.67  32.78  32.88  32.98 

33.08 

10 

6.5 

33.18  33.29  33.39  33.49  33.59 

33.70  33.80  33.90  34.00 

34." 

10 

6.6 

34.21  34.32  34.42  34.52  34.63 

34.73  34.84  34.94  35.05 

35.15 

10 

6.7 

35.26  35.36  35.47  35.57  35.68 

35.78  35.89  36.00  36.10 

36.21 

10 

6.8 

36.32  36.42  36.53  36.64  36.75 

36.85  36.96  37.07  37.18 

37.28 

II' 

6.9 

37.39  37.50  37.61  37.72  37.83 

37.94  38.05  38.16  38.26 

38-37 

II 

7.0 

38.48  38.59  38.70  38.82  38.93 

39.04  39.15  39.26  39.37 

39-48 

II 

7.1 

39.59  39.70  39.82  39.93  40.04 

40.15  40.26  40.38  40.49  40.60 

II 

7.2 

40.72  40.83  40.94  41.06  41.17 

41.28  41.40  41.51  41.62 

41.74 

II 

7.3 

41.85  41.97  42.08  42.20  42.31 

42.43  42.54  42.66  42.78 

42.89 

II 

7.4 

43.01  43.12  43.24  43.36  43.47 

43-59  43.71  43.83  43.94  44.06 

12 

7.5 

44.18  44.30  44.41  44.53  44.65 

44.77  44.89  45.01  45.13  4525 

12 

7.6 

4536  45.48  45.60  4572  4584 

45.96  46.08  46.20  46.32 

46.45 

12 

7.7 

46.57  46.69  46.81  46.93  47.05 

47.17  47.29  47.42  47.54 

47.66 

12 

7.8 

47.78  47.91  48.03  48.15  48.27 

48.40  48.52  48.65  48.77 

48.89 

12 

7.9 

49.02  49.14  49.27  49.39  49.51 

49.64  49.76  49.89  50.01 

50.14 

12 

8.0 

50.27  50.39  50.52  50.64  50.77 

50.90  51.02  51.15  51.28 

51.40 

13 

8.1 

51.53  51.66  51.78  51.91  52.04 

52.17  52.30  52.42  52.55 

52.68 

13 

8.2 

52.81  52.94  53.07  53.20  53.33 

5346  53.59  53.72  53.85 

53.98 

13 

8.3 

54.11  54.24  54.37  54.50  54.63 

54.76  54.89  55.02  55.15 

55.29 

13 

8.4 

55.42  55.55  55.68  55.81  55.95 

56.08  56.21  56.35  56.48  56.61 

13 

8.5 

56.75  56.88  57.01  57.15  57.28 

57.41  57.55  57.68  57.82 

57.95 

13 

8.6 

58.09  58.22  58.36  58.49  58.63 

58.77  58.90  59.04  59.17 

59.31 

14 

8.7 

59.45  59.58  59.72  59.86  59.99 

60.13  60.27  60.41  60.55 

60.68 

14 

8.8 

60.82  60.96  61.10  61.24  61.38 

61.51  61.65  61.79  61.93 

62.07 

14 

8.9 

62.21  62.35  62.49  62.63  62.77 

62.91  63.05  63.19  63.33  63.48 

14 

9.0 

63.62  63.76  63.90  64.04  64.18 

64.33  64.47  64.61  64.75 

64.90 

14 

9.1 

65.04  65.18  65.33  65.47  65.61 

65.76  65.90  66.04  66.19 

66.33 

14 

9.2 

66.48  66.62  66.77  66.91  67.06 

67.20  67.35  67.49  67.64 

67.78 

15 

93 

67.93  68.08  68.22  68.37  68.51 

68.66  68.81  68.96  69.10 

69.25 

15 

9.4 

69.40  69.55  69.69  69.84  69.99 

70.14  70.29  70.44  70.58 

70.73 

15 

9.5 

70.88  7T.03  71.18  71.33  71.48 

71.63  71.78  71.93  72.08 

72.23 

15 

9.6 

72.38  72.53  72.68  72.84  72.99 

73.14  73.29  73-44  73.59 

73.75 

15 

9.7 

73.90  74.05  74.20  74.36  74.51 

74.66  74.82  74.97  75.12 

75.28 

15 

9.8 

75-43  7558  75.74  75.89  76.05 

76.20  76.36  76.51  76.67  76.82 

16 

9.9 
d 

76.98  77.13  77.29  77.44  77.60 

77.76  77.91  78.07  78.23 

78.38 

16 

01234 

5678 

9 

DiflF. 

652 
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Table  G.    Trigonometric  Functions 


Angle 
Deg. 

Arc 

^ 

Tu 

Sec 

Coeec 

Cot 

Cos 

Couc 

o 

0. 

0. 

0. 

I. 

00 

00 

I. 

1.5708 

90 

I 

!  0.0175 

0.0175 

0.0175 

1.0002 

57.299 

57.290 

0.9998 

5533 

89 

2 

.0349 

.0349 

.0349 

1.0006 

28.654 

28.636 

.9994 

.5359 

88 

3 

.  .0524 

.0523 

^524 

1. 0014 

19.107 

19.081 

.9986 

.5184 

87 

4 

.0698 

.0698 

.0699 

1.0024 

14.336 

14.301 

.9976 

.5010 

86 

5 

.0873 

.0872 

.0875 

X.OO38 

11.474 

11.430 

.9962 

.4835 

85 

6 

1  0.1047 

0.I04S 

0.1051 

1.005s 

9.5668 

9.5144 

0.9945 

i^66i 

84 

7 

.1222 

.1219 

.1228 

1.0075 

8.2055 

8.1443 

.9925 

.44«6 

83 

8 

.1396 

.1392 

.1405 

1.0098 

7.1853 

7.1154 

.9903 

.4312 

83 

9 

.1571 

.1564 

.1584 

I.0125 

6.392s 

6.3138 

.9877 

.4137 

8x 

lO 

.1745 

.1736 

.1763 

I.0154 

S.7588 

5.6713 

.9848 

•3963 

80 

II 

0.1920 

.01908 

0.1944 

1.0187 

S.2408 

5.1446 

0.9816 

1.3788 

79 

12 

.2094 

.2079 

.2126 

1.0223 

4.8097 

4.7046 

.9781 

.3614 

78 

13 

.2269 

.2250 

.2309 

1.0263 

4.4454 

4.3315 

.9744 

.3439 

77 

14 

.2443 

.2419 

.2493 

1.0306 

4.1336 

4.0108 

.9703 

.3265 

76 

IS 

.2618 

.2588 

.2679 

1.0353 

3.8637 

3.7321 

.9659 

.3090 

75 

i6 

0.2793 

0.2756 

0.2867 

1.0403 

3.6280 

3.4874 

0.9613 

1.2915 

74 

17 

.2967 

.2924 

.3057 

I.04S7 

3.4203 

3.2709 

•9563 

.2741 

73 

x8 

.3142 

•3090 

.3249 

1.0515 

3.2361 

3.0777 

.95" 

.2566 

73 

19 

•3316 

.3256 

.3443 

1.0576 

3.0716 

2.9042 

.9455 

.2392 

71 

20 

.3491 

.3420 

.3640 

1.0642 

3.9238 

2.7475 

.9397 

.2217 

70 

21 

0.3665 

0.3584 

0.3839 

1. 0711 

2.7904 

2.6051 

0.9336 

X.2043 

69 

22 

.3840 

.3746 

.4040 

1.0785 

2.6695 

2.4751 

.9272 

.1868 

68 

23 

.4014 

.3907 

.4245 

1.0864 

2.5593 

2.3559 

.9205 

.1694 

67 

24 

.4189 

.4067 

•4452 

1.0946 

2.4586 

2.2460 

.9135 

.1519 

66 

25 

•4363 

.4226 

.4663 

1. 1034 

2.3662 

2.1445 

.9063 

.1345 

65 

26 

0.4538 

0.4384 

0.4877 

1.1126 

2.2812 

2.0503 

0.8988 

1.1170 

64 

27 

.4712 

.4540 

•5095 

1. 1223 

2.2027 

1.9626 

.8910 

.0996 

63 

28 

.4887 

.4695 

.5317 

1. 1326 

2. 1 301  1.8807 

.8829 

.0821 

62 

29 

.5061 

.4848 

.5543 

1.1434  2.0627 

1.8040 

.8746 

.0647 

61 

30 

.5236 

.5000 

.5774 

1. 1547 

2.0000 

1. 7321 

.8660 

.0472 

60 

31 

O.54II 

0.5150 

0.6009 

1. 1666 

1. 9416 

1.6643 

0.8572 

1.0297 

59 

32 

.5585 

.5299 

.6249 

1. 1792 

1.8871 

1.6003 

.8480 

1.0123 

58 

33 

.5760 

.5446 

.6494 

1. 1924 

1.8361 

1.5399 

.8387 

0.9948 

57 

34 

.5934 

.5592 

.6745 

1.2062 

1.7883 

1.4826 

.8290 

.9774 

56 

35 

.6109 

.5736 

.7002 

1.2208 

1-7434 

1. 4281 

.8192 

.9599 

55 

36 

0.6283 

0.5878 

0.7265 

1. 2361 

1.7013 

1.3764 

0.8089 

0.9425 

54 

37 

.6458 

.6018 

.7536 

1.2521  1.6616 

1.3270 

.7986 

.9250 

53 

38 

.6632 

.6157 

.7813 

1.2690 

1.6243 

1.2799 

.7880 

.9076 

52 

39 

.6807 

.6293 

.8098 

1.2868  i  1.5890  1 

1-2349 

.7771 

.8901 

51 

40 

.6981 

.6428 

.8391 

1-3054  1.5557 

1.1918 

.7660 

.8727 

50 

41 

0.7156 

0.6561 

0.8693 

1.3250 

1.5243 

1. 1504 

0.7547 

0.8552 

49 

42 

.7330 

.6691 

.9004 

1.3456 

1.4945 

1. 1106 

.7431 

.8378 

48 

43 

.7505 

.6820 

•9325 

1.3673 

1.4663 

1.0724 

-7314 

.8203 

47 

44 

.7679 

.6947 

.9657 

1.3902 

1.4396  1.0355 

.7193 

.8029 

46 

45 

.7854 

.7071 

I. 

1.4142 

1.4142 

I. 

.7071 

.7854 

45 

Coarc 

Cos 

Cot  1 

Cosec 

Sec 

Tan 

Sin 

1 

Arc 

Angle 
Dcg. 
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Table  H.     Logarithms  of  Trigonometric  Functions 

■ 

w 

Log  Arc 

Log  Sin 

LogT^B 

LogSnt 

Log 

LoiCol 

LoKCdt 

^^% 

1 

p 

-« 

-« 

-=a 

0. 

«! 

=0 

5, 

0.1961 

90 

}.24ig 

1.758. 

1-7581 

9999 

1913 

89 

■54 '9 

.54'8 

■543' 

.0003 

4S71 

-4569 

9997 

.864 

88 

s 

.7190 

.7188 

■7 '94 

2812 

.2806 

9994 

1814 

87 

4 

.8430 

.8436 

,8440 

■564 

-1554 

0989 

1764 

86 

s 

.9408 

-9403 

.94 '0 

,oo[7 

OS97 

-0580 

9983 

i?'3 

8s 

^^^H 

6 

i.019^ 

1.0316 

9808 

0.0784 

0076 

i66j 

84 

:o870 

^.0859 

.0891 

.0032 

.9100 

9968 

83 

8 

.1450 

-■436 

-■478 

.0043 

aX 

.8523 

9958 

'557 

82 

0 

.1961 

-1943 

.1907 

.0054 

8057 

.8003 

9946 

1504 

81 

'  ^H 

■J397 

.2463 

.0066 

7603 

■7537 

9934 

1450 

8d 

11 

1.2833 

i.jSo6 

1,2887 

0.00S1 

0 

7194 

0.7113 

1 

9919 

0 

1395 

79 

^^H 

Jill 

■3179 

.3275 

6811 

.6735 

1340 

78 

'3 

.3SS8 

■3521 

-3*'34 

-0113 

6479 

.6366 

9887 

.284 

77 

14 

.3880 

.3837 

-3968 

.0131 

6163 

.6032 

9869 

1227 

76 

«5 

.4180 

■4130 

.4281 

.0151 

5870 

.5719 

9849 

1169 

75 

^^^H 

lb 

T.4460 

1-4403 

1-4575 

0.0172 

0 

5597 

0-5435 

Y 

OS28 

0 

mi 

74 

^^^H 

»7 

■4713 

.4659 

-4853 

.0104 

5341 

-SM7 

0806 

1051 

73 

l8 

.4571 

.4900 

.5118 

.oil  8 

Sioo 

.4882 

0782 

72 

19 

.5206 

.51J6 

■5370 

-OJ43 

4874 

-4630 

9757 

0931 

71 

lO 

■5419 

■5341 

.5611 

4659 

-4389 

9730 

0870 

70 

II 

1.5641 

1-5543 

I-S842 

0.0298 

0 

44S7 

0.4158 

I 

9703 

0807 

69 

.S843 

-5736 

.6064 

-0318 

4264 

■3936 

9672 

0744 

68 

33 

.5036 

■5919 

.6370 

.0360 

4081 

-373I 

9640 

0680 

67 

24 

.till 

.6093 

.6486 

■0393 

3907 

.3514 

9607 

0614 

66 

IS 

,6398 

.6'59 

.6687 

■0427 

3741 

-33'3 

9573 

0548 

65 

a6 

1.6569 

T.6418 

1. 6883 

0-0463 

0 

3S83 

0.3.. 8 

^ 

9537 

0 

0481 

64 

17 

■(-732 

.6570 

-0501 

3430 

.2928 

0499 

0412 

63 

28 

.6890 

.6716 

■7157 

.054' 

3284 

.2743 

9459 

0343 

63 

W) 

-7043 

.6856 

-7438 

.058^ 

3'44 

.>S6> 

94-8 

0373 

61 

30 

.7190 

.6990 

-76.4 

.0615 

3010 

.3386 

0375 

0200 

60 

3' 

1-733' 

1.7.18 

T.7788 

0.0669 

0 

3883 

0.22It 

7 

9331 

0 

0127 

SO 

3» 

.7470 

.7J4i 

-7958 

.0716 

3758 

,1041 

9384 

OOS3 

58 

33 

.7604 

-7361 

-8.2s 

.0764 

3639 

■187s 

9336 

i 

9078 

57 

34 

.7734 

.7476 

.8190 

.0814 

3524 

.1710 

9186 

9901 

56 

iS 

-7859 

.7586 

.8453 

.0S66 

-'548 

9"  34 

083; 

55 

36 

I.7981 

1.7692 

i.86,3 

0.09  JO 

0 

2308 

0.1387 

i 

9080 

I 

9743 

54 

37 

.8101 

-7795 

-8771 

.0977 

3205 

9033 

96<.J 

S3 

38 

.8117 

-7893 

.8038 

->03i 

.1072 

896s 

9579 

5J 

39 

.8339 

.7989 

.9084 

.I09S 

.0916 

8905 

9494 

5" 

40 

-8439 

.S081 

■9238 

■'157 

1919 

.0762 

8843 

9408 

SO 

41 

i.8s47 

1.8169 

'■9392 

0  1332 

0 

1 831 

o.of>oS 

T 

8778 

i 

933' 

49 

42 

.8651 

-825s 

-9544 

..389 

1745  ,    .0456 

87" 

9331 

48 

43 

.8753 

.8338 

.969; 

-1350 

1662 ,    .0303 

8641 

9140 

47 

44 

.8853 

.8418 

.9848 

■'43'  1 

.583          .O.S2 

8569 

0046 

46 

4S 

.8951 

-8495 

0. 

■'S05  1    -1505    0. 

-849s 

■si. 

45 

C^ 

LcCo. 

Lot  Col 

C^     |I-*S«^L..T.n 

Log  Sin  1  Log  Arc 

W" 

^ 
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Table  J.    Logarithics  of  Numbers 


n 

lO 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7    8 

9 

Diff. 

0000 

0043 

0086 

0128 

0170 

0212 

0253 

0294  0334 

0374 

42 

II 

0414 

04S3 

0492 

OS3I 

OS69 

0607 

064s 

0682  07x9 

07SS 

38 

12 

0792 

0828 

0864 

0899 

0934 

0969 

XO04 

1038  X072 

XX06 

35 

13 

"39 

"73 

1206 

1239 

1271 

1303 

X33S 

X367  X399 

1430 

32 

14 

1461 

1492 

IS23 

ISS3 

1584 

16x4 

X644 

X673  X703 

X732 

30 

IS 

1 761 

1790 

1818 

1847 

1875 

X903 

X931 

X9S9  1987 

20x4 

28 

16 

2041 

2068 

209S 

3122 

2148 

2X7S 

220X 

2227  2353 

2279 

27 

17 

2304 

2330 

23SS 

2380 

2405 

2430 

24SS 

2480  3504 

2529 

25 

18 

3SS3 

2S77 

2601 

2625 

2648 

3672 

269s 

2718  3743 

2765 

24 

19 

2788 

2810 

2833 

2856 

2878 

2900 

2923 

294S  2967 

2989 

32 

20 

3010 

3032 

30S4 

307s 

3096 

3xx8 

3139 

3160  3x81 

3201 

21 

21 

3322 

3243 

3263 

3284 

3304 

3324 

3345 

3365  3385 

3404 

20 

aa 

3434 

V  I  1  1 

3464 

3483 

3S02 

3S22 

354X 

SS^    3S79 

3598 

X9 

23 

36x7 

3636 

^ 

3674 

3692 

3711 

3729 

3747  3766 

3784 

18 

24 

3802 

3820 

3856 

3874 

3892 

3909 

3927  3945 

3962 

18 

as 

3979 

3997 

4014 

4031 

4048 

4065 

4082 

4099  .  4116 

4x33 

X7 

26 

41SO 

4166 

4183 

4200 

4216 

4232 

4249 

4265  4281 

439S 

17 

27 

4314 

4330 

4346 

4362 

4378 

4393 

4409 

4425  4440 

4456 

x6 

28 

4472 

4487 

4S02 

.4Si8 

4S33 

4S48 

4S^ 

4579  4594 

4609 

X5 

29 

4624 

4639 

46S4 

4669 

4683 

4698 

47x3 

4728  4742 

4757 

15 

30 

4771 

4786 

4800 

4814 

4829 

4843 

48S7 

4871  4886 

'4900 

X4 

31 

4914 

4928 

4942 

49SS 

4969 

4983 

4997 

50XX  5024 

S<^ 

X4 

32 

5051 

5065 

5079 

5092 

5 105 

S"9 

S132 

5x45  5x59 

5x72 

X3 

33 

5185 

5198 

5211 

5224 

5237 

5250 

5263 

5276  5289 

5302 

X3 

34 

5315 

5328 

S340 

5353 

5366 

5378 

5391 

5403  5416 

5428 

X3 

35 

5441 

5453 

5465 

5478 

S490 

5502 

5514 

5527  5539 

SSSi 

12 

36 

5563 

5575 

5587 

5599 

5611 

5623 

5635 

5647  5658 

5670 

12 

37 

5682 

5694 

5705 

5717 

5729 

5740 

5752 

5763  5775 

5786 

12 

38 

5798 

5809 

5821 

5832 

5843 

5855 

5866 

5877  5888 

5899 

II 

39 

591 1 

5922 

5933 

5944 

5955 

5966 

5977 

5988  5999 

6010 

II 

40 

6021 

6031 

6042 

6053 

6064 

6075 

6085 

6096  6107 

6117 

II 

41 

6128 

6138 

6149 

6160 

6170 

6180 

6191 

6201  6212 

6222 

II 

42 

6232 

6243 

6253 

6263 

6274 

6284 

6294 

6304  6314 

6325 

10 

43 

6335 

6345 

6355 

6365 

6375 

6385 

6395 

6405*  6415 

6425 

10 

44 

6435 

6444 

6454 

6464 

6474 

6484 

6493 

6503  6513 

6522 

10 

45 

6532 

6542 

6551 

6561 

6571 

6580 

6590 

6599  6609 

6618 

10 

46 

6628 

6637 

6646 

6656 

6665 

6675 

6684 

6693  6702 

6712 

9 

47 

6721 

6730 

6739 

6749 

6758 

6767 

6776 

6785  6794 

6803 

9 

48 

6812 

6821 

6830 

6839 

6848 

6857 

6866 

6875  6884 

6893 

9 

40 

6902 

6911 

6920 

6928 

6937 

6946 

6955 

6964  6972 

6981 

9 

50 

6990 

6998 

7007 

7016 

7024 

7033 

7042 

7050  7059 

7067 

9 

51 

7076 

7084 

7093 

7101 

7110 

7118 

7126 

7135  7143 

7x52 

8 

52 

7160 

7168 

7177 

7185 

7193 

7202 

72TO 

7218  7226 

7235 

8 

53 

7243 

7251 

7259 

7267 

7275 

7284 

7292 

7300  7308 

73x6 

8 

54 
n 

7324 

7332 

7340 

7348 

7356 

7364 

7372 

7380  7388 

7396 

8 
Diff. 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7    8 

9 
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Table  J.     Logarithms  of  Numbers  {Continued) 


n 

55 

^ 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 
DifiF. 

7404 

7412 

7419 

7427 

7435 

7443 

7451 

7459 

7466 

7474 

8 

56 

7482 

7490 

7497 

7505 

7513 

7520 

7528 

7536 

7543 

7551 

57 

7559 

7566 

7574 

7582 

7589 

7597 

7604 

7612 

7619 

7627 

58 

7634 

7642 

7649 

7657 

7664 

7672 

7679 

7686 

7694 

7701 

59 

7709 

7716 

7723 

7731 

7738 

7745 

7752 

7760 

7767 

7774 

6o 

7782 

7789 

7796 

7803 

7810 

7818 

7825 

7832 

7839 

7846 

7 

6i 

7853 

7860 

7868 

7875 

7882 

7889 

7896 

7903 

7910 

7917 

62 

7924 

7931 

7938 

7945 

7952 

7959 

7966 

7973 

7980 

7987 

63 

7993 

8000 

8007 

8014 

8021 

8028 

8035 

8041 

8048 

8055  ! 

64 

8062 

8069 

8075 

8082 

8089 

8096 

8102 

8109 

8116 

8122 

65 

8129 

8136 

8142 

8149 

8156 

8162 

8169 

8176 

8182 

8189    7 

66 

819s 

8202 

8209 

821S 

8222 

8228 

8235 

8241 

8248 

8254 

67 

8261 

8267 

8274 

8280 

8287 

8293 

8299 

8306 

8312 

8319 

68 

8325 

8331 

8338 

8344 

8351 

8357 

8363 

8370 

8376 

8382 

69 

8388 

8395 

8401 

8407 

8414 

8420 

8426 

8432 

8439 

8445 

70 

8451 

8457 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8494 

8500 

8506 

6 

71 

8513 

8519 

8525 

8531 

8537 

8543 

8549 

8555 

8561 

8567 

72 

8573 

8579 

8485 

8591 

8597 

8603 

8609 

8615 

8621 

8627      1 

73 

8633 

8639 

8645 

8651 

8657 

8663 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8686 

74 

8692 

8698 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

8733 

8739 

8745 

75 

8751 

8756 

8762 

8768 

8774 

8779 

8785 

8791 

8797 

8802 

6 

76 

8808 

8814 

8820 

8825 

8831 

8837 

8842 

8848 

8854 

8859 

77 

8865 

8871 

8876 

8882 

8887 

8893 

8899 

8904 

8910 

8915 

78 

8921 

8927 

8932 

8938 

8943 

8949 

8954 

8960 

8965 

8971 

79 

8976 

8982 

8987 

8993 

8998 

9<to4 

9009 

9015 

9020 

9025 

80 

9031 

9036 

9042 

9047 

9053 

9058 

9063 

9069 

9074 

9079 

5 

81 

9085 

9090 

9096 

9101 

9106 

9112 

9117 

9122 

9128 

9133 

82 

9138 

9143 

9149 

9154 

9159 

9165 

9170 

9175 

9180 

9186 

83 

9191 

9196 

9201 

9206 

9212 

9217 

9222 

9227 

9232 

9238 

84 

9243 

9248 

9253 

9258 

9263 

9269 

9274 

9279 

9284 

9289 

8S 

9294 

9299 

9304 

9309 

9315 

9320 

9325 

9330 

9335 

9340 

5 

86 

9345 

9350 

0355 

9360 

9365 

9370 

9375 

9380 

9385 

9390 

87 

9395 

9400 

9405 

9410 

9415 

9420 

9425 

9430 

9435 

9440 

88 

9445 

9450 

9455 

9460 

9465 

9469 

9474 

9479 

9484 

9489  i 

89 

9494 

9499 

9504 

9509 

9513 

9518 

9523 

9528 

9533 

9538  1 

90 

9542 

9547 

9552 

9557 

9562 

9566 

9571 

9576 

9581 

9586  :  5 

91 

9590 

9595 

9600 

960s 

9609 

9614 

9619 

9624 

9628 

9633 

92 

9638 

9643 

9647 

9652 

9657 

9661 

9666 

9671 

9675 

9680 

93 

9685 

9689 

9694 

9699 

9703 

9708 

9713 

9717 

9722 

9727 

94 

9731 

9736 

9741 

9745 

9750 

9754 

9759 

9763 

9768 

9773 

95 

9777 

9782 

9786 

9791 

9795 

9800 

9805 

9809 

9814 

9818  .  4 

96 

9823 

9827 

9832 

9836 

9841 

9845 

9850 

9854 

9859 

9863  1 

97 

9868 

9872 

9877 

9881 

9886 

9890 

9894 

9899 

9903 

9908 

98 

9912 

9917 

9921 

9926 

9930 

9934 

9939 

9943 

9948 

9952  , 

99 
n 

9956 

9961 

9965 

9969 

9974 

9978 

9983 

9987 

9991 

8 

9996  ! 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

iDiflf. 

Table  K.    Constants  and  theik  Ix)Gasithic5 


|Rldhciaf(itck«i(.bcK-i) 

S^t»l 

Numba 

LBdrithm 

Area  of  circle 
Circumferface  of  circle 
Surface  of  sphere 

' 

3.1415^11654 
6.283  185  307 
11.566370614 

0.497  149  873 
0.798179868 
1.099109864 

Quadrant  of  circle 
Area  of  semicircle 
Volume  of  sphere 

1' 

0-S'3S98  776 
0.785398163 
I'STo  796317 
4.187  790  JOS 

i.7i8  9986M 
T.S9S  0S9  881 
0.196119877 
0.6:1088609 

-Xr- 

»' 

g.869604401 

0.994  "99  74S 

m 

,* 

"■771  4S3  851 

0.248574936 

% 

Degrees  in  a  radian 
Minutes  in  a  radian 

Seconds  in  a  radian 

.8o/.r 
10800/-^ 
648000/-- 

S7-J9S  779  S13 

3437.746771 
J06  164.806 

1.758111632 
3.536173883 
S.314  A'i  133 

l/r 

0.318309886 

1.502850127 

i/t> 

0.564  189  S84 
0.101  3"  »84 

I.7SI  4»S  °f* 
i,QOS  700  ISS 

Circumference/ 360 

Sim" 

0.017  4S3»W 
0.017  45  M06 

2.241  877366 
2-141855318 

Circuinference/31600 

t[nl' 

0.000  29°  888 

4.463  7'6ll7 
4.463  736  III 

Circumference/ 1 196000 

sin  1  " 

0.000004848 
0.000  004  848 

6,68557486; 
0.68s  S74  867 

Base  Naperian  system  of  logs 
Modulus  common  system  of  logs 
Naperian  log  of  10 

i/M 

1.718^81828 
0.434  !94  481 
J.30I  585  093 

0.434  »94  4** 
1.637  784  3' « 
0.362115689 

Piobftble  etnr  CQDsUnt 

krVl 

0.4769363 
0.674  489  7 

1.6784604 
1-8189754 
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Absolute  velocity,  60,  64,  422,  440 
Acceleration,  3,  11,  12,  21,  546 
Acre-foot,  375 
Adjutage,  178,  191 
Advantageous  angle,  420  . 

nozzle,  449   ' 

section,  283 

velocity,   421,    436,    448,    469,   47^, 
482 
Air  chamber,  242,  424,  510 
Air-lift  pump,  528 
Air  valve,  224,  248 
Anchor  ice,  5 
Angle  measurements,  108 
Answers  to  problems,  544 
Approach,  angle  of,  236,  445 

velocity  of,  51,  123,  i4S-i53 

apron  of  dam,  163 
Aqueducts,  210,  272,  300 
Archimedean  screw,  504 
Areas  of  circles,  545,  556 
Atmospheric  pressure,  2,  7,  20,  26,  41, 

188,  472,  507 
Automatic  devices,  251 


Backpitcb  wheel,  450 
Backwater,  344,  353,  355 

function,  354 
Ball  nozzle,  199 
Barker's  mill,  453 
Barometer,  7,  8,  20,  472,  507 
Bazin's  formula,  298,  316 
Bends  in  rivers,  411 
Bemouilli's  theorem,  68,  203 
Blow-offs,  224 
Boiling  point,  8,  20 
Bore,  350,  3S2 
Bridge  piers,  342 


Bristol  water  level  gage,  76 
Boyden  dififuser,  476 

hook  gage,  79 

turbine,  395,  462 
Brake,  friction,  389 
Branched  pipes,  254 

bose,  534 
Breast  wheels,  437,  528 
Brick  conduits,  295,  206 

sewers,  292 
Brooks,  272,  317 
Buckets,  435,  437,  450,  505 
Bucket  pumps,  13 
Buoyancy,  center  of,  30 


Canal  boat,  490 

lock,  136 
Canals,  272-292 
Cascade  wheel,  441 
Cast-iron  pipes,  258,  295 
Catskill  aqueduct,  300,  336 
Center  of  buoyancy,  30,  499 

of  gravity,  31 

of  pressure,  34,  36 
Centrifugal  force,  62 

pump,  521 
Chain  pump,  13,  528 
Channels,  272-317 
Chemical  methods  for  velocity,  334 
Chezy's  formula,  275,  287,  313,  315 
Cippoletti  weir,  170 
Circles,  areas  of,  545,  550 

properties  of,  280,  556 
Circular  conduit,  276,  279,  280 

orifices,  46,  116,  138 
Classification  of  pumps,  505,  527 

of  surfaces,  295,  304 

of  turbines,  447 


i 
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Coal  used  by  sUamen,  490 

G>ck  valve,  223 

Coefficient  of  cootraction,  11 1 

nozzIeSy  189 

orifices,  112, 129 

tubes,  184, 185 
Coefficient  of  disdiariie,  115 

diannels,  293, 313 

dams,  176 

DOazles,  189 

orifices,  118,  119,  121,  123 

pipes,  201,  297,  298 

leiran,  292 

tubes,  185, 189, 192, 195 

turinnes,  456 

wdrs,  ISO,  152, 174,  175 
Coefficient  of  roughness,  289,  297 
Coefficient  of  velocity,  113 

noaales,  189 

orifices,  114 

tubes,  18$,  195 
Compound  pipes,  240,  543 

tubes,  191 
Compressed  air,  530 
Compressibility  of  water,  5,  20 
Computations,  15-22,  72,  138 
Conduit  pipes,  295 
Conduits,  272-317 
Conical  tubes,  189 

wheel,  451 
Conservation  of  energy,  47,  193 
Constants,  tables  of,  546,  556 
Consumption  of  water,  376 
Contracted  weirs,  141,  149,  174 
Contraction,  of  a  jet,  no 

coefficient  of,  in 

gradual,  182 

sudden,  181 

suppression  of,  127 
Converging  tubes,  191 
.  Cotton  hose,  264 
Crest,  of  a  weir,  80.  142,  160 

of  a  dam,  342 

rounded  and  wide,  160 
Critical  velocity,  269 
Cross-section,  velocities  in,  320 
Croton  aqueduct,  300,  301 
Cubic  feet,  2,  546 


Current  indkatois,  325 
meters,  96, 324,  336 

Curvature  factors,  218 

Curved  surfaces,  31 

Ctuves,  backwater,  161,  343 
in  pipes,  238,  245,  409 
in  rivers,  409 

Cuttlefish,  493 

Cutwater  of  piers,  344 

Cycle  of  rainfall,  378 


I>ams,  39,  40,  43,  162, 176,  34« 
Danalde,  451 
Data,  fundamental,  1-22 
Depth  of  flotation,  28 
Design  of  turbines,  469 

of  power  plants,  364 

of  water  wheels,  451 
Diameters  of  pipes,  230 

water  mains,  258,  260,  260 
DifiFerential  pressure  gages,  85 
Diflfuser,  474 
Discharge,  65,  94,  "5 

conduits,  272-317 

curves,  331,339 

fountain  flow,  209 

gaging  of,  327 

nozzles,  242,  265 

orifices,  109-140 

pipes,  211-271 

rivers,  318-364 

theoretic,  65 

tubes,  177-210 

turbines,  462 

weirs,  141-176,  159 
Discharge  curves,  331,  339 
Discharging  capacity,  233 
Disk  valve,  223 
Displacement  pumps,  527 
Distilled  water,  6,  19 
Ditches,  272,  292 
Diverging  tubes,  191 
Diversions,  254 
Double-acting  pump,  512 
Double  floats,  322,  336 
Downward-flow  wheels,  446 

turbines,  471 
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Draft  tube,  460 
Drag  of  a  ship,  489 
Drop-down  curve,  360 

function,  361 
Dropping  head,  135 
Duplex  pump,  513 
Duty  of  pumps,  518 

water,  375 
Dynamic  pressure,  59,  399-43 ii  4^ 
Dynamo,  396,  481 
Dynamometer,  381 


Effective  head,  53,  124,  386 

power,  388 
Efficiency,  57,  382 

jet,  134 

jet  propeller,  493 

motors,  384,  391,  432 

moving  vanes,  420 

paddle  wheels,  495 

pumps,  504-538 

reaction  wheel,  438 

screw  propeller,  495 

turbines,  454,  456,  466,  474 

water  wheels,  436,  438,  439 
Egg-shaped  sewers,  289    ' 
Ejector  pump,  529,  530 
Elasticity  of  water,  10,  20 
Electric  analogies,  257,  539 

generators,  396,  385 
Elevations  by  barometer,  8 
Elliptical  orifices,  no 
Emptying  a  canal  lock,  137 

a  vessel,  69 
End  contractions,  149 
Energy,  3,  68,  178 

loss  of,  133 

in  channels,  313 

tubes,' 1 78,  200 

of  a  jet,  56 
Engine,  hydraulic,  526 

pressure,  528 

pumping,  517 
English  measures,  i,  547 
Enlargement  of  section,  180,  309 
Entrance  angle,  446,  466 
Eosine,  334 


Erosion,  294,  341 

Errors  in  computations,  15,  105 

in  measurements,  130,  142 
Eureka  turbine,  460 
Evaporation,  369 
Exit  angle,  464,  467 
Expansion  of  section,  179 


Fair  form  of  boat,  486 
Fall  increaser,  477 
Falling  bodies,  1 1 ,  44 
Feet  and  inches,  i 
Filaments,  274 
Filling  canal  lock,  137 
Filter  bed,  249,  250,  268 
Fire  hose,  264,  270 

engine,  537 

service,  254 
Floats,  250,  322 
Flotation,  depth  of,  28 

stability  of,  29,  497 
Flow,  dynamic  pressure,  58 

blood  in  veins,  268 

canals  and  conduits,  272-317 

dams,  163-167,  176 

fountain,  208 

jets,  54,  56,  198 

non-uniform,  346 

orifices,  46,  10^140 

pipes,  67,  211-271 

revolving  vessel,  63 

rivers,  318-364 

steady,  31,67 

tubes,  177-210 

turbines,  461,  453-484 

under  pressure,  49 
Flume,  testing,  396 
Foot,  I,  547 
Foot  valve,  509,  513 
Force  pump,  7i  505»  S^o 
Force,  unit  of,  2 
Forebay,  308,  362,  383 
Foss'  formula,  304 
Fountain  Bow,  207,  208 
Foumeyron  turbine,  456,  476 
Francis  turbine,  456 

float  formula,  323 
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Francis  wdr  formula,  154 
Free  surface,  4,  2s 
Frictional  resistances,  44 

channeb,  273,  295 

pipes,  214 

pumps,  507,  513 

turbines,  432,  458 

water  wheels,  403,  434 

ships,  486 
Friction  brake,  389 

factors,  2S9,  261,  270 

heads,  216,  218 
Friez  recording  gage,  76 


Gages,  2,  75,  76,  79, 81-86,  250, 338, 386 
Gaging  flow,  95, 129, 142 

of  rivers,  321,  332,  335,  374 
Gallon,  I,  2,  546 
Gate  of  a  turbine,  456,  458,  479 
Gates,  pressure  on,  38 
Gate  valve,  224 
Girard  turbine,  476 
Glacier,  flow  of,  305 
Governor,  483 

Gradient,  hydraulic,  237,  239 
Graphic  methods,  105 
Gravity,    acceleration    of,    11,    12,   21, 

44,  485,  546 

center  of,  32 

water  supply,  377 
Greek  letters,  17 
Ground  water,  372 
Guides,  469 


Hammer  in  water  pipes,  412/ 
Head,  25,  81,  134,  142,  178,  388 

and  pressure,  25,  26,  41,  51 

effective,  53 

losses  of,  133,  217,  218,  250,  306 

measurement  of,  76,  79,  130,  234 
Heat  units,  518 
Historical  notes,  11,  23,  206 
Holyoke  tests,  394 
Hook  gage,  79,  319,  384 
Horizontal  impulse  wheels,  444 

range  of  a  jet,  54,  199 


Horse-power,  3, 18,  547 
.    effective,  388 

nominal,  397 
Horseshoe  conduits,  306 
Hose,  264,  270,  534 
House-service  pipes,  245 
Hunt  turbine,  459 
Hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  443 
H3rdraulic  constants,  546 

engine,  526 

gradient,  237,  239 

jump,  349  . 

mean  depth,  273 

motors,  388,  432-484 

press,  84 

radius,  272,  543 

ram,  524 
Hydraulic-electric  analogies,  539 
Hydraulics,  defined,  13 

theoretical,  44-74 
Hydromechanics,  13,  416,  486 
Hydrometric  balance,  325 

pendulum,  324 
Hydrostatic  head,  25,  41,  68 
Hydrostatics,  13,  22-45 


Ice,  4,  5,  7,  18,  19 
Immersed  bodies,  36,  407 
Impact,  178,  180,  401,  446 
Impeller  pump,  528 
Impulse,  58,  399,  401,  408 

turbines,  457,  476 

wheels,  441-450 
Inch,  I,  547 
Inclined  pipes,  203 
Inclined  tubes,  202 
Incrustations  in  pipes,  259 
Inertia,  moments  of,  37,  490 
Injector  pump,  528 
Instruments,  75-108 
Inward-flow  turbines,  456,  472 
Inward-projecting  tubes,  190 
Irrigation,  hydraulics,  375 


Jersey  City  aqueduct,  302 
Jet  propeller,  492 
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Jet  pump,  528 

Jets,  S4-6o,  196,  205,  404,  442 

contraction  of,  2,  no 

energy  of,  56 

from  nozzles,  102,  196 

height  of,  199,  209 

impulse  of,  56,  58,  418 

on  vanes,  417 

path  of,  54,  56,  $8 

range  of,  55,  56 
Jonval  turbine,  456 
Jump,  350 


Keely  motor,  24 

Kilowatt,  396,  547 

Kinetic  energy,  3,  45 

Knot,  485 

Kutter's  formula,  287,  313-316,  319 


Lampe's  formula,  268,  270 
Leakage,  384,  437,  509 
Least  squares,  method  of,  107 
Lefifel  turbine,  459 
Lift  pump,  505 
Lighthouses,  419 
Linen  hose,  264 
Liter,  547 
Lock-bar  pipe,  262 
Lock  of  canal,  136 
Log,  nautical,  323,  485 
Logarithms,  15,  553-55^ 
Long  pipes,  230 

tubes,  200 
Loss  of  head,  133,  217,  218,  250,  306 

contraction,  181,  182 

curvature,  218,  222 

entrance,  213 

expansion,  186 

friction,  194,  212,  214 
Loss  of  weight  in  water,  27 
Lowell  tests,  394 


Masonry  dams,  40,  43 

conduits,  300 
Mathematical  tables,  545-556 


Mean  velocity,  92,  225,  274,  275, 322, 330 

Measurement  of  water,  77,  129,  384 

Measuring  instruments,  75-108 

Mercury,  7,  51,  83,  84 

Mercury  gage,  83,  85 

Metacenter,  30,,  498 

Meter,  547 

Meters,  current,  96,  324 

Premier,  93 

Simplex,  92 

Venturi,  89 

water,  88,  132 
Method  of  least  squares,  107 
Metric  measures,  3,  18,  41,  72,  138,  173, 

210,  269,  312,  547 
Mile,  485 
Mill  power,  396 
Miner's  inch,  131 
Mississippi  river,  321 
Module,  132 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  10,  20,  414 
Moments  of  inertia,  37,  499 
Motors,  hydraulic,  386,  391 
Mouthpiece,  191 
Moving  vanes,  419 
Mud  valves,  224 


Nautical  mile,  485 
Naval  hydromechanics,  485 
Navigation  canals,  362 
Negative  pressure,  69 
Niagara  power  plants,  394,  478 

turbines,  477 
Non-uniform  flow,  346 
Normal  pressure,  31 
Nozzles,  102,  196,  242,  387,  442,  448, 

529 
jets  from,  102, 199,  219 

Nimierical  computations,  15 


Oar,  action  of,  494 
Oblique  weirs,  172 
Observations,  discussion  of,  75-108 
Obstructions  in  channels,  302 

in  pipes,  259 
Ocean  waves,  351,  408,  501 
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Ogee  dams,  165 
Ohm's  law,  539 
Oil,  SI,  86 

Oil  diflferential  gage,  87 
Operating  devices,  248 
Orifices,  46,  10^140,  387^ 
Oscillations,  497,  543 
Outward-flow  turbine,  444 
Overshot  wheels,  434,  528 


Paddle  wheels,  493 
Paraboloid,  63 
Patent  log,  486 
Path  of  a  jet,  54 
Peak  load,  382 
Pelton  wheel,  441,  442 
Pendulum,  hydrometric,  324 
Penstock,  383,  385,  392 
Perimeter,  wetted,  272 
Physical  properties  of  water,  3 
Piers,  342 

Piezometer,  230,  234,  238,  246 
Pipes,  42,  143,  211-271.  530 

curves  in,  219,  410 

friction  factors  for,  217,  269 

friction  heads  for,  218,  270 

smooth,  67 
Piston  pump,  512 
Pitonaeter,  93,  247 
Pilot's  tube,  loi,  247,  324,  486 
Plates,  moving,  408,  488 
Plunger  pumps,  513 
Pneumatic  turbine,  47O 
Poiseuille's  law,  268 
Poncelet  wheel,  439 
Potential  energy,  3,  45 
Power,  3,  56,  452,  506 

dynamometer,  387 
Press,  hydrostatic,  24 
Pressure,  atmospheric,  7,  8,  20,  41 

center  of,  34,  36 

dynamic.  399-431 

energy  of,  177 

flow  under,  49 

gages,  81,  85 

horizontal,  32 

measurement  of,  81 -88,  S2 


Pressure,  negative,  69 

normal,  31 

of  waves,  409,  502 

on  dams,  39,  40 

regulator,  247 

submerged  body,  31 

transmission  of,  23 

unit  of,  2,  20 
Pressure  gage,  8,  81,  85 

head,  25,  26,  41,  68,  244 

regulator,  247,  249 
Price  current  meter,  97 
Probable  errors,  130 
Prony  brake,  389 
Propeller,  492,  496 
Propulsion,  work  in,  490 
Pulsometer,  529 
Pumps,  7,  377,  504 
Pumping  through  hose,  534 
Pumping  through  pipes,  530 
Pumping  engines,  517 
Poppet  valve,  515 


Radius,  hydraulic,  272 

gyration,  499 
Ram,  hj'draulic,  524,  526 

in  pipes,  412 
Range  of  a  jet,  54,  199 
Rain  gage,  365 
Rainfall,  365 
Rating  curve,  330 
Rating  a  meter,  100 
Reaction,  58,  400 

experiments  on,  403 

turbines,  457-467,  521 

wheel,  430.  453 
Reciprocating  pumps,  527 
Recording  apparatus,  77,  91 
Rectangular  conduits,  2S2,  2S4 

orifices,  122,  127,  139 
i  Reducer,  240 
Regulating  devices,  248 
Regulator,  pressure,  247 
Relative  capacities  of  pipes,  235 

velocity,  (k),  425 
Relief  valves,  240 
Reservoirs,  78,  380 
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Resistance  of  plates,  487 

of  ships,  486 
Reversibility,  528 
Revolving  tubes,  429 

vanes,  423 

vessel,  62 
Rife  hydraulic  engine,  526 
Ring  nozzle,  198 
Rivers,  318-364 
River  water,  4,  7,  17 
Riveted  pipes,  260,  296 
Rochester  water  pipe,  242 
Rod  float,  323 
Rolling  of  a  ship,  31,  498 
Roman  aqueducts,  13,  265 

pipes,  13,  211 
Rotary  pumps,  527 
Rounded  crests,  160 

orifices,  109,  128 
Rudder,  action  of,  500 
Runoff,  372 


Salt  water,  7,  19 

Sand,  weight  in  water,  28 

filter  bed,  250 
Screens,  308,  310 
Screw  propeller,  495 

turbine,  477 
Seepage,  376 
Sewage,  7,  530 
Sewers,  289,  318 
Ships,  485-503 
Shock,  434 
Short  pipes,  230 

tube,  184 
Siamese  joint,  534 
Siphon,  239,  260 
Skin  of  water,  4,  79 
Slip  of  a  ship.  495,  496 
Slope,  273,317 
Small  pipes,  268 
Smooth  nozzle,  198 

pipes,  67 
Snow,  372 

Sound,  velocity  of,  28 
Specific  gravity,  42 
Speed  of  wheels,  428,  437 


Speed  of  ships,  486 

of  turbines,  457,  461 
Sphere,  29,  33 

Square  vertical  orifices,  120,  139 
Squares,  table  of,  545,  548 
Stability  of  dams,  40 

of  flotation,  29,  497 
Standard  orifice,  186 

tube,  184 

weirs,  141 
Standpipe,  213 
Statical  moment,  37 
Steady  flow,  273,  318,  539 
Steamer,  coal  used  by,  491 
Steam  plants,  381 
Steel  pipes,  295,  296 
Stone,  weight  of,  28 
Storage  of  water,  378,  381 
Strength  of  pipes,  34,  42 
Submerged  bodies,  31 

dams,  342 

orifices,  109,  126 

surfafes,  487 

tubes,  194 

turbines,  458 

weirs,  157 
Sub-surface  float,  322,  333,  336 

velocities,  323,  330 
Suction.  8,  504,  506 
Suction  pump,  504,  507 
Sudbur>'  conduit,  301,  314 
Suppressed  weirs,  152,  175 
Suppression  of  contraction,  127 
Surface  curve,  167,  348 

float,  322 

velocity,  321,  330 
Surfaces,  center  of  pressure,  36,  39 

jets  upon,  58,  405 

pressure  on,  32,  399 
Syringe,  505 


Tables,  x,  545-556 

Tank,  76,  125,  384 

Temperature,  6,  130,  547 

Test  of  motors,  388 
pumping  engines,  5x0 
turbines,  392,  481 
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Theoretical  hydraulics,  44-74 
Theoretic  discharge,  65 

velocity,  46,  52 
Thermal  h«at  unit,  518 
Throttle  valve,  223 
Tidal  bore,  350 

waves,  397,  501 
Tide  gate,  38 
Tides,  397,  452,  501 
Time,  2, 18 

Transmission  of  pressures,  24 
Transporting  capacity,  294,  339 
Trapezoidal  conduits,  286 

weirs,  170 
Triangular  orifices,  no 
Triangular  weirs,  168 
Trigonometric  functions,  S45»  55^ 
Triple  nozzle,  444 
Troughs,  272 
Tubes,  loi,  177-210,  429 
Tubercules  in  pipes,  259,  262 
Tunnel,  Niagara,  478 
Turbines,  14,  383,  4S3-484i  5^8 
Tutton's  formula,  304 
Twin  screws,  496 

turbines,  461 


Undershot  wheels,  439,  450 
Uniform  flow,  67,  204,  274 
Unit  of  heat,  518 
Units  of  measure,  i,  18,  547 
Unsteady  flow,  334 
Uplift,  dams,  40 


Vacuum,  7,  13,  188,  504 

compound  tube,  188 

pumps,  517 

standard  tube,  187 

turbines,  475 
Valves,  223,  248,  251 
Vanes,  417.  440.  4C>q 

in  motion,  423 

revolving,  429 
Variations  in  discharge,  130,  337 

in  rainfall,  308 
Velocities  in  a  cross-section,  204, 310, 320 


Velocity,  2, 18, 44 

absolute,  60 

coefficient  of,  113 

critical,  269 

curves  of,  204 

from  orifices,  47 

in  conduits,  275 

in  pipes,  204,,267,  274 

in  rivers,  321 

mean,  274,  275 

measurement  of,  95,  96,  loi,  322 

of  approach,  51,  i4S-iS3 

of  sound  and  stress,  10,  21 

of  the  bore,  352 

of  waves,  501 

relative,  60 

to  move  materials,  301,  339 
Velocity-head,  47,  68 
Venturi  water  meter,  89,  205 
Vermeule's  formula,  371 
Vertical  jets,  46,  114, 199,  219 

orifices,  116,  118,  X2I 
Vertical  turbines,  451 

wheels,  444 
Vessel,  emptying  of,  69 

moving,  61 

revolving,  63 
Viscous  flow,  541 
Vortex  whirl,  71 


Waste  of  water,  246 

weirs,  162 
Water,  barometer,  8,  20,  507 

boiling  point  of,  8 

compressibility,  9 

distilled,  6,  19 

dynamic  pressure,  58,  399 

freezing  of,  4,  5,  18 

hammer,  248,  412 

mains,  227,  251 

maximum  density,  4,  6 

measurement  of,  77,  132,  384 

meters,  88 

physical  properties,  3-20 

pipes,  34,  42,  211-271 
I     power,  381-398 
;     pressure  of,  2,  18,  23 
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Water,  storm,  373 

supply,  365-381 

surface  of,  4,  24 

vapor,  507 

waste  of,  251 

weight  of,  6,  iq 
Water-pressure  engine,  451 
Watershed,  370 
Water  wheels,  423,  432-452 
Waterwitch,  493 
Waves,  351*408,  501 
Weighing  water,  77,  3^5 
Weight  of  ice,  7,  19 

masonr>',  40 

mercury,  8,  83 

sand,  28 

sewage,  7 

submerged  bodies,  27 

water,  6,  19,  485 
Weirs,  80,  141-176,  386 
Wetted  perimeter,  272 
Wheel  pit,  478 
Wheels,  breast,  426,  450 

horizontal,  445,  459 

impulse,  443,  448 


Wheels,  overshot,  435,  449 

reaction,  430,  453,  473 

turbine,  453-484 

undershot,  434,  450 

vertical,  443,  460 
Whirl  at  orifice,  71 
Wide  crests,  161 
Williams  and  Hazen's  formula,  304 
Wind,  322,  328,  332,  370 
Wire,  line,  541 
Wood  conduits,  281,  297 
Wood  pipes,  263,  295 
Work,  defined,  3,  382 

friction,  216,  276 

motors,  433,  481 

propulsion,  490 

pumping,  505 

ships,  490,  494 

vanes,  421,  425 

units  of,  3,  18,  547 


Yield  of  watershed,  378 
Young  man,  17,513,  544 
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^e  LaWB  of  Energetici 

r 

nd  Mill  Work.. 


3jXS|  Inches,  mo 
italmloQ.     (Hemnann- 


[achinery  of  T; 
■a  Turbines.  . . 


and  Coven 


(Ken 
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MATERIALS   OF  EHGIHEERIRO. 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  ReaisUnce  of  Ihe  Malerials  of  Enginoering. 
Chureh's  Mechanics  of  Engineering. , 

Mechanics  d{  Solids  (Seldg  Paris  I,  II,  III  of  Mechanics ol  Engineering). 
Svo. 

•Greene's  Stnicinral  Mechanica. 8vc, 

KoUey's  Analysis  of  Paint  and  Vamiah  Producli.     (In  Pnu.) 

•  Lend  and  Zinc  Pigmenta ....Large  ISnut. 

Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapid    Method!  for   the  Chemical   Analy^  of   Sp«eial 

Steels,  Steel-Making  Aitoys  and  Graphite Large  12mo. 

Johnaon'a  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Cooalnietion 8vn 

•  King's  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  ot  Poner  of  Tn 


'a  Applied  Mbc' 


IT  Steel  Stnictu 


ir  Vehici. 


Maurer'B  Technical 

Merriman'a  Mechanics  of  Materiah; 

■  Strength  of  Materials. 

MelCBlf's  Steel,     A  Manual  for  Steel-users. 

•  Murdock's  Strength  of  Materiata 

Sabin'a  Industrial  and  Artistic  Tecbaokjcy  of  Paii».and-Van 
Smith's  (A.  W.)  Maleriala  of  Machines 

•  Smith's  (H.  E.)  Strength  of  Material 

"'  *i  Materials  of  Enffoeerine 


Part  I,  Non 
Part  II.  Iro 
Part  III.     A  Trei 


sBd  Sieel.  . 


3  0»4 

3  00 

e  00 


Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Colleipes  and  Schools  .12mo.  $1  50 
Du  Boss's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 

Vol.    I.     Kinematics 8vo,  3  50 

Vol.11.     Statics 8vo.  4  00 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.    I Small  4t«.  7  50 

Vol.  II Small  4to.  10  00 

♦  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo,  2  50 

*  Hartmann's  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students 12mo,  1  26 

James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particle. 

Large  12mo.  2  00 

♦  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3  OO 

*  King's  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   8vo.  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  50 

♦  Martin's  'Text  Book  on  Mechanics.  Vol.  I,  Statics 12rao.  1  25 

*  Vol.  II.     Kinematics  and  Kinetics 12mo.  1  50 

*  Vol.  III.   Mechanics  of  Materials 12mo,  1   50 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo.  4  00 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Mechanics. 12mo.  1  00 

Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  5  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo.  4  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo.  3  00 

Sanborn's  Mechanics  Problems Large  12mo,  1  50 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo.  1  25 

MEDICAL. 

♦  Abderhalden's  Physiological  Chemistry  in   Thirty  Lectures.     (Hall   and 

Defren.) 8vo.  6  00 

von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo.  1  00 

*  Bolduan's  Immune  Sera 12rao.  1  50 

Bordet's  Studies  in  Immunity.     (Gay.) 8vo,  6  00 

•  Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  12mo.  3  00 

Davenport's  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Varia- 
tions  16mo,  mor.  1   50 

Ehrlich's  Collected  Studies  on  Immunity.     (Bolduan.) 8vo,  6  00 

♦  Fischer's  Nephritis Large  1 2mo,  2  50 

*  Oedema 8vo,  2  00 

*  PhysioloKy  of  Alimentation Large  12mo,  2  00 

♦  de  Fursac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (RosanofT  and  Collins.) .  .  .Large  12mo.  2  50 

*  Hammarsten's  Text- book  on  Physiological  Chemistry.      (Mandel.)..  .  .Svo,  4  tK) 
Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .8vo.  1   25 

Lassar-Cohn's  Praxis  of  Urinary  Analysis.      (Lorenz.) 12nio,  1   00 

Mandel's  Hand-bijok  for  the  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 12mo.  I   5<) 

*  Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  and  Me(Jicines l2mo.  3  00 

♦  Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Fischer.) .  .12mo,  1   25 

♦  P(;zzi-Ivsc()t's  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies.      (Cohn.).  .  I2mo,  1   00 

Rostoski's  Serum  Diagnosis.      (Bolduan.) 12mo,  I   00 

Ruddiman's  lncomi)atibililies  in  Prescriptions.  / 8vo,  2  00 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo,  1    (K) 

Salkowski's  Pliysiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.      (OrndorfT.)  ....8vo,  2  50 

*  Satterlee's  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo.  1    25 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students Svo.  2  50 

*  Whipple's  Tyhpoid  Fever Large  12mo,  3  0<> 

♦  WcKxlhull's  Military  HyK'icnc  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo,  1   50 

*  Personal  Hygiene 12n)o,  1   00 

Worcester  an<l  Atkinson's  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Maintenance, 

and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  for  a  Small 

Hospital 12mo,  1   25 

METALLURGY. 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis Svo.  4  00 

Bolland's  Encyi  lopedia  tjf  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  used 

in  the  Practice  of  .Moulding 12mo.  3  00 

IG 


:  MelaUurgy.     (Hall  and  Hayward). 
1  Lc  Chitelier'i  MeUDieouoI  ol  H 
_   itioo.     (In  Pr«s.) 
Douglai'B  UnlechaicaL  Addreuei  on  Technical  Subje 


.  ISlDO, 

Tliifd 


•  lles's  Lead-imcLtLng.  .  .  . 
Johnson's   Rapid   Melhodi 

Sted-making  Alloys  and  lirspntle 

K«p's  C«l  Iron- 

UllcaJ  fa  Steel.     A  Manual  for  SteeJ-tnen. 

Uinel'i  Production  of  Aluminum  and  iti  Indiutdal  11: 
Palmer'c  Foundry  Praclice.     {In  Ptcb.} 

•  Price  and  Meadc'i  Technical  Analyda  of  Brau 

•  Rua-'t  Element!  of  MEiallocraiihy.     (Mathewton.}.- 


Refcrenca  Book. 

the  Chemical  Analysii  of  Special   Steel*. 
1  Grsphlle Lar«s  Itmo, 


1  00 
S  00 

2  SO 


. .  lame.    2  00 


(Waldo,). .  ISmo. 


iii.Iry  P 


Civil  EnslneeniiB. 

8vo,     I 

Other  Alloyi  and  their 


n  Blectmlytic  Copper  RetioiniE 

tan  Foundry  Praclice 

:•  Text  Book 


IDHERALOGY, 

Baskervillo'a  Chemical  Element).     (In  Preparation.) 

•  Biowning'i  Introduction  to  the  Rarer  ElemenU. B 

Brush's  Manual  of  Delermin alive  Mineralogy.     (Pealicld.) 8 

BuUer']  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Minerahi 16ino.  m 

Cheter'i  Catalogue  of  Mimaab 8vo,  paper. 

Cloth. 

•  Crane's'Golrf  and  Silver. .8' 

Dana'i  Pint  Appcndii  to  Oona'i  Kew  "Syitem  of  UinerBloay".  .Large  8< 
Dima'i  Second  Appendix  to  Dana't  New  "  Synem  of  Mineralogy." 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  anil  Petrography. ,  ISmo. 

Minerals  and  How  lo  Study  Th«n 12ir 

System  of  Minerakigy Large  8vo.  half  lealb 

Textbook  of  Mineralogy 8i 

Douglo***  Untechnical  Addrese*  on  Technical  Subjecli. tin 

Bakla's  Mineral  Tablea t\ 

Eckel'i  BuUding  Stones  and  Clay*.     (In  ProM.} 

Coesel'i  Mineral*  and  Meult;  A  Rsfomce  Book ISno,  mi 

•  Grolh'a  The  Optical  Properlic*  of  Crystals.     (Jackton.) St 

Groth's  Introduction  to  Chemical  CryBtalLography  CMarahall) lait 

•  Hayei'*  Handbook  for  Field  Geologists lOino,  mi 

Idilings's  Igneous  Rock* »\ 


I 


Johannten's  Deteriuinaiioi 


,  of  Rock-lormlng  Mineral*  in  TWo  Seciioni.  i 
With  Thumb  li 
*  Uartin'i  Laboratory    Guide    to    Qualitative    Analyiia    with    the    B 


Merrill'*  Non-nutallic  Ulnerali:  Their  O 

Stone*  for  Building  and  Decoration, 
■  Penfield't  Note*  on  Determinative  Mini 


Tables  of  Minerals.  Ir 
Dometlic  Product! 

•  PIruon'i  Rocks  and  Rock 

•  Richard*' «  Syooiina  of  Mi 

•  Ries's  Clays;  Their  Occur 


id  Record  ol  Mineral  Teal 
8vo,pape 
the  Cw  of  Uinerah  and  SlatUUcs 


sand  Vwi Svo. 


^  Ries  and  Leighton's  History  of  the  Ciay-working  Inausiry  of  the  United 

Sutcs 8vo.  $2  50 

*  Rowe's  Practical  Mineralogy  Simplified .<12mo,     I  25 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks 8vo,     2  00 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks 8vo,     2  00 


MINING. 

*  Beard's  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions. .Large  12mo, 

*  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver 8vo, 

•  Index  of  Mining  Engineering  Literature 8vo, 

•  8vo,  mor. 

*  Ore  Mining  Methods 8vo, 

*  Dana  and  Saunders's  Rock  Drilling 8vo, 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects 12mo, 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives 8vo, 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Dook 16mo.  mor. 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining 8vo, 

*  Iles's  Lead  Smelting 12mo, 

*  Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant 8vo, 

Riemer's  Shaft  Sinking  Under  Difficult  Conditions,     (Coming  and  Pecle.)8vo, 

'-*  Weaver's  Military  Explosives. 8vo, 

Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining.     2d  edition,  rewritten 12mo. 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation 18mo.- 


SANITARY   SCIENCE. 


•  J.:-T 


'•Hartford 
,. .  .8vo 
8vo 


*  .• 


Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  DepartjV 

Meeting,  19()6 .^^^..^ 

Jamestown  Meeting,  1907 *  ..'it-) 

*  Bashore's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation /..  V.  '. .  12mo 

Sanitation  of  a  Country  House '..*....  12mo 

Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks 12mo 

*  Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  12mo 

Folwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing,  Construction,  and  Maintenance.) 8vo 

Water-supply  Engineering 8vo 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12mo 

Fuertes'.s  Water-filtration  Works 12mo 

Water  and  Public  Health 12mo 

(icrhard's  (ruicie  to  Sanitary  Inspections 12mo 

♦  Modern  Baths  an>l  Bath  Houses 8vo 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildinf^'.s 12rro 

*  The  Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Plumbing  of  Modern  City  Buildings 

8vo 

Hazcn's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  (let  It Large  12ino 

Filtration  of  Pul>lic  Watcr--.upplie< Svo 

*  Kinnicntt.  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Uispos.al    . Svo 

Leach's  Inspection   and   Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control 8vo 

Mason's  Examination  of  Water.      (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) 12mo 

Water-supply.      (Considered  principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint. i. 

Svo 

*  Mast's  Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Organisms Large  12mo 

*  .Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vo 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction 8vo 

Sewer  Design I2mo 

Parsons's  Disposal  oi  Mimicipal  Refuse 8vo 

I'rescott  and  Winslow's  lilemenis  of  Water  Bacterioh^gy.  with  Special  Refer 
ence  to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis 12mo 

*  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation l2n\o 

Richards's  Conservation  by  Sanitation 8vo 

Cost  of  Cleanness 12mo 

Cost  of  Food.      A  Study  in  Dietaries 12mo 

C<jst  f>f  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science 12mo 

Cost  of  Shelter 12mo 

*  Richards  and  Williams's  Dietary  Computer Svo 

18 
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Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Pood  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8vo,  $2  00 

'^Richey's    Plumbers',     Steam-fitters',    and    Tinners'    Edition    (Building 

Mechanics'  Ready  Reference  Series) 16mo.  mor. 

Rideal's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Pood 8vo, 

Soper's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo. 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo, 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America. 8vo. 

Method  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo, 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Preshwater  Biology.     (In  Press.) 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water » 8vo, 

♦  Typhoid  Pever Large  12mo, 

Value  of  Pure  Water ^ Large  12mo. 

Winslow's  Systematic  Relationship  of  the  Coccacen Large  12mo, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Burt's  Railway  Station  Service 12mo, 

♦  Chapin's  How  to  Enamel 12mo. 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursicn  of  the 

International  Congress  of  Geologists Large  8vo, 

Pcrrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8vo, 

Pitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist l8mo, 

♦  Prit'  Autobiography  of  John 8vo, 

Gannc  *tsiical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo. 

Haines's  .  n  Railway  Management 12mo. 

Hanausek's  Microscopy  of  Technical  Products.     (Winton) 8vo, 

Jacobs's  Betwern    *^*    Briefs.     A   Collection    of    Published    Papers   on    Or- 
ganize, .trial  Efficiency 8vo, 

Metcalfe's  Cos  .factures,  and  the  Administration  of  Workshops..8vo, 

Putnam's  Nau  .        >  haxts 8vo, 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1824-1894. 

Large  12mo, 

*  Rotch  and  Palmer's  Charts  of  the  Atmosphere  for  Aeronauts  and  Aviators. 

Oblong  4to, 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo. 

Rust's  Ex-Meridian  Altitude.  Azimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo 

Standage's  Decoration  of  Woo<I,  Glass.  Metal,  etc 12mo 

Thome's  Structural  and  PhysioloRical  Botany.     (Bennett) 16mo, 

Westermaier's  Compendium  of  (iencral  Botany.     (Schneider) 8vo, 

Winslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo, 

HEBREW   AND   CHALDEE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small  4to.  half  mor,     5  00 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 1 2mo,     1  25 
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